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SALUTE 


My pear Bernarp SHAW: 


When I first set eyes upon you, just a quarter of a century ago, 
I saw a symphony in red—reddish-brown clothes, rufous hair and 
beard—the playboy of my fancy. To-day, the frontispiece to this 
full story of your life images an Irish Tolstoy with silvery hair 
and beard—the prophet of a happier age and of a nobler 
race. 

Someone has suggested that your beard, once red with anger, 
is now white with rage. This is either a libel or a mistake. I 
know that, be it red or white, yours is the beard, not of a Ber- 
serker, but of a jolly Santa Claus, who brings not annually but 
daily, gifts of wit, humor, satire, banter and good cheer to this 
present world of doubt and confusion. 

You have had many self-appointed analysts, but only one 
interpreter. Since that historic night of You Never Can Tell in 
Chicago, more than twenty-nine years ago, I have not ceased to 
study your life in all its aspects, public and private, literary, polit- 
ical and social. Half of my life I have had you as daily com- 
panion, in the flesh or in the spirit. Millions of words, spoken or 
written by you, have made their mark upon me. At intervals 
of three or four years, I have interpreted you to the world of 
to-day and to posterity—more fully, probably, than any one man 
in literary history has interpreted another. This is the eighth 
book of mine devoted, in part or in whole, to interpretation of 
your life, character and significance. 

We have not always seen eye to eye, as this biography reveals. 
But agreement on all points between two thinkers is unthinkable. 
I plead in further extenuation that no one has ever wholly known 
or completely described another. With characteristic generosity 
you have been good enough to admit that in matters of fact, in 
dispute between biographer and biographed, the former has gen- 





1 Interpreters of Life, and the Modern Spirit (1911); George Bernard Shaw: 
His Life and Work (1911) ; European Dramatists (1913); The Changing Drama 
(1914); Table Talk of G.BS. (1925); Is Bernard Skaw a Dramatist? (1929), 
Contemporary Immortals (1930); and the present work. 
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erally been right. If at times, in your impatience, you have 
derided me as a romantic susceptible, at others you have more 
than redressed the balance by dubbing me a genius. When I 
think of some of your other interpreters, with their transparent 
and petulant jealousies, their little social and moral axes to grind; 
when I think of friends and critics in high places who misprized 
and damned you with a praise little distinguishable from blame— 
I am confirmed in the belief that you have had only one inter- 
preter. 

Playboy and prophet! Playboy of the Western World. 
Prophet of a new and better day. Who can gainsay it? Who 
will refute it? 

You have played with ideas and institutions, with philosophic 
and social systems, with ethical and religious codes, as might some 
cosmic jester juggle with crystal spheres. 

You have always faced towards the future, gay in mood, young 
in spirit, hopeful in outlook, pointing the way of humanity’s 
ascent. If in your later impatience you have almost abandoned 
hope for Democracy and Man, at least you have prophesied 
evolutionary developments which appear to you to promise bet- 
ter: Communism and Superman. 

Shakespeare is our English Olympian—the artist as god—creat- 
ing a universe of vital personalities, warm and human. He saw 
beneath the outer trappings the crimson, pulsing heart of man, its 
tumultuous vortices and dark whirlpools. Immortal tragedian !— 
pityingly sharing our comic grossness and poignant weakness, and 
sadly mourning the folly and futility of it all—the gallantry no 
less than the obliquity, the romance no less than the reality. 

Ere now, in English drama, there has been born to us no 
comedic genius—no Cervantes, no Rabelais, no Heine, no Mo- 
liére, no Voltaire, no France, no Twain. It has remained for an 
Irishman to display the uncorrupted naiveté and cosmic vulgar- 
ity of the great comedians. You have filled the niche so long 
vacant in the unending gallery of the immortals. A Cervantes 
of to-day you have tilted against Romance in the same spirit of 
maniacal gallantry with which Don Quixote assaulted—and van- 
quished—the grinning phantom of Chivalry. The Voltaire of our 
age, you have sounded a new shibboleth of “Ecrasez l’infame”: 
Smash Capitalism! Voltaire called Swift a Rabelais perfec- 
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tionné ; I call you a Voltaire perfected. You have not involved 
yourself in any of those prolonged and unworthy controversies 
which Voltaire carried on with such misguided and vindictive 
pertinacity. In your restless striving after comic effect, you have 
often thrown things into a distorted and unfamiliar perspective ; 
but you have never exhibited that habitual and conscienceless 
deviation from truth which shocks us in the otherwise so virtuous 
Voltaire. Like him you calmly classed yourself from the first 
with the immortals. If your passion for immediate recognition, 
your clamor for instant laughter, and your impish perversity have 
left you on a lower slope, the mountain is Parnassus. 

Your career has been that of a condottiero, fighting for your 
own hand in a mad world of revolutionary ideas. Your visage— 
combining the chivalric image of white-plumed Henry of Na- 
vatre and the patriarchal look of Tolstoy with the grimace of 
VHomme qui Rit and the sardonic smirk of Mephistopheles— 
bequeaths to the world a new model for a comic mask. 

With the innate savoir faire of the gentleman and the genius 
in harmonious union, you have handled your adversaries with the 
elegance—and sometimes with the ruthlessness—of a Richelieu. 
A master of invective, with the dour ferocity of a Carlyle and the 
esthetic perceptiveness of a Ruskin, you have slain your thou- 
sands and your tens of thousands. With the jawbone of an ass? 
No! with the keen rapier of fluent thought, the piercing spear of 
style—the while protected with the buckler of conviction and the 
armor of sincerity. In style your model is the forthright and 
valiant Bunyan; in vision, your twin-soul is the mad, fantastic 
Blake. 

You have taken the airy word-play of Gilbert, the polished 
epigrams of Wilde, the inverted truisms of Butler and forged 
them into trenchant tools for the making of a new morality. 
Your paradoxes have waked to find themselves profundities, your 
frenetic jests have turned over night into philosophic earnests. 
If Voltaire spent his soul in support of the causes of Calas and 
Sirven, you have wreaked your thought aflame upon the Den- 
shawai affair and the Casement trial. A startling parallel to 
Swift’s historic Conduct of the Allies is your sensational Com- 
mon Sense about the War. You have fought unceasingly 
against institutional evils: injustice to women, inequitable mar- 
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riage laws, inhuman practices, the revengeful spirit of imprison- 
ment, flogging, life-taking sport, dull formalism and bureaucracy, 
social, industrial and political evil and tyranny, militarism, pov- 
erty, crime and stupidity in high places. 

You have championed the cause of the race, in its slow and dis- 
heartening striving for a nobler civilization and a hardier breed of 
heroes. Your Socialism you owe to Marx and George and Bel- 
lamy ; your philosophy to Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Bergson; 
your science to Lamarck and Butler; your vegetarianism to 
Shelley; your mysticism to Blake and to Ireland; your religion 
to Fox and to Knox. But to no man are you indebted for your 
style which is yourself; for your religion, the faith in an imper- 
fect and aspiring God, the Life Force; for your social convictions 
and faiths; for your fierce indignation against a form of civiliza- 
tion which, as you see it, protects the strong, fortifies the rich, 
robs the worker of his share of leisure and a place in the sun, 
frankly upholds and extols a material standard, and grinds the 
faces of the poor. 

As an artist you have shown yourself a citizen of the world, 
at home in all countries and climes, among all races and peoples. 
You have devoted Art to the service of Intent. You have crossed 
more frontiers and won more theatre triumphs than any dramatist 
in history, in his lifetime, has done before you. You are a good 
European, after the Nietzschean definition; and since the blind 
loyalties of war could not endure the scarifying touch of dramatic 
satire, you turned pamphleteer and towered high and serene above 
the blood-mad patriots and war-maniacs, speaking with the fierce 
invective and lofty courage of a Tolstoy, a Voltaire, a Swift. 

You enjoy one singular and unique distinction: you are the first 
economist to win world fame as a dramatist. In a peculiarly 
apposite sense, you are the Moliére of our days. For you see 
men and women, not so much as individuals, with hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, comedies and tragedies, but as represent- 
atives of classes and deterministic products of their industrial, 
social and religious environment and their heredity. Your char- 
acters are not human beings: they are types, intellectual abstrac- 
tions, which bear the vraisemblance of reality, of life. Your 
plays are not dramas: they are moralities, voicing the clashing 
ideas and conflicting ideals of our epoch. You have followed in 
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the footsteps of Ibsen, in charting the wavering frontier line of 
the changing moralities of this age. One drama alone is an ex- 
ception: Saint Joan, immortal as historic drama and chronicle 
play, a true image of the highest courage and nobility of. the 
human soul. 

I salute you as the Irish Moliére, the first great comedic drama- 
tist in English literature. The omnibus volume of your dramas 
embodies the most significant individual contribution to English 
drama since the First Folio. In rhymed tribute to Voltaire, Fred- 
erick the Great once wrote: “The verse in which you mention my 
name will bring me immortality. Without you the name will get 
no more than a place on the genealogical table.” Twenty-one 
years ago appeared my biography of you, which received your 
unstinted aid and authorization. To-day appears this new 
biography—a fresh study, far more richly aided and carefully 
scrutinized by you, of your life of now more than three quarters 
of a century. In authorizing me to write your life—and indeed, 
twice—you have conferred upon me that immortality which 
Frederick, with extravagant yet not wholly mock humility, at- 
tributed to his association with Voltaire. Through the associa- 
tion, so fortunate for me, embodied and symbolized in this work, 
shall last the name—not of your sycophant, your Boswell, your 
Sancho Panza, but of your Columbus—and your friend 


ForDELL 
Cuapet Hitt, Nortu CaAroLina 
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world famous. It would be almost as sensible to speak of 
Shakespeare as “the well-known William.” Shaw is world 
pervasive, vocally transmissible with the speed of light, journal- 
istically omnipresent. He constantly disports himself in the spot- 
light for our amusement and his own, and not infrequently, and 
quite deliberately, for our exasperation as well. He is something 
more than a pillar of society: he is a column in the daily press. 
Like Andrew Jackson, he rages histrionically; and calculates the 
volume of his wrath to a nicety. If communication with Mars 
were established tomorrow, he would be the first to broadcast 
a Shavian message to the Martians, calling their attention to his 
genius and urging upon them the desirability of a Socialist Utopia. 
Since his twentieth year, he has lived in London and nearby 
in the country—an Irishman who likes the English better than 
the Irish, but still spends much of his time in the effort to im- 
prove the people, customs and laws of his adopted country. 
Finding it impossible to make headway in a country where the 
people are so alien, if not antipathetic, to his peculiar nature and 
temperament, he set to work with consummate art to create, 
deliberately and painstakingly, a fantastic Harlequin, tricked 
out in gay and parti-colored costume. By playful wit, delightful 
effrontery, comical assumption of colossal egoism, he achieved his 
greatest artistic creation: a brilliant mime and dexterous juggler 
in the dance of life. The ezdolon of G. B. S., so ingeniously 
projected by Bernard Shaw, is a false front, a counterfeit image 
of a real human being. The fame of Bernard Shaw is in no small 
part the false notoriety of G. B. S.—the publicized vogue of a 
creature too fantastic to be other than an ingenious work of art. 
The current popularity of Shaw is thus due, in considerable 
part, to the amusing antics of an ageless Punch, controlled from 
behind the scenes by the hand of a genius—a serious thinker and 
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moralist who chooses to put on his pantomimes to attract the 
unthinking multitude, without their knowledge, to the serious 
plays for which they serve as curtain-raisers. 

A flood of light is thrown upon Shaw, in relation to his talents 
and the evolution of his genius, by an early letter to me. In this 
letter he acknowledges that he is a genius, and attempts to explain 
the circumstances under which he became the unusual and in- 
dividual figure whose personality is so boldly flung against the 
screen of contemporary publicity. 


T never lived the literary life, or belonged to a literary club; and 
though I brought all my powers unsparingly to the criticism of the 
fine arts, I never frequented their social surroundings. My time 
was fully taken up (when I was not actually writing or attending 
performances) by public work, in which I was fortunate enough to 
be associated with a few men of exceptional ability and character. 
I got the committee habit, the impersonality and imperturbability of 
the statesman, the constant and unceremonious criticism of men who 
were at many points much abler and better informed than myself, 
a great deal of experience which cannot be acquired in conventional 
grooves, and that “behind the scenes” knowledge of the mechanism 
and nature of political illusion, which seems so cynical to the spec- 
tators in front. ... 


I advise you in anything you write to insist on this training of 
mine, as otherwise you will greatly exaggerate my natural capacity. 
It has enabled me to produce an impression of being an extraor- 
dinarily clever, original and brilliant writer, deficient only in feeling, 
whereas the truth is that though I am in a way a man of genius— 
otherwise I suppose I would not have sought out and enjoyed my 
experience, and been simply bored by holidays, luxury and money— 
yet I am not in the least naturally “brilliant” and not at all ready 
or clever. If literary men generally were put through the mill I 
went through and kept out of their stuffy little coteries, where works 
of art breed in and in until the intellectual and spiritual product be- 
comes hopelessly degenerate, I should have a thousand rivals more 
brilliant than myself. There is nothing more mischievous than the 
notion that my works are the mere play of a delightfully clever and 
whimsical hero of the salons: they are the result of perfectly straight- 
forward drudgery, beginning in the ineptest novel writing juverility, 
and persevered in every day for 25 years. Anybody can get my skill 
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for the same price; and a good many people could probably get it 
cheaper.? 


It is perhaps no exaggeration to claim for Shaw that he has 
achieved a greater measure of fame during his own life time than 
has fallen to the lot of any playwright known to history. Bernard 
Shaw is a public institution, a popular one-man university, a 
twentieth century Bacon in broadcast. An unfortunate and alarm- 
ing contemporary tendency, a misguided byproduct of the 
enormous extension of the instrumentalities for publicization, is 
the journalistic assumption of omniscience on the part of any 
man or woman who attains unusual eminence in any particular 
line. Edison was besieged for opinions on every conceivable 
subject—politics and prosperity, music and art, health and happi- 
ness, concerning many of which he knew neither more nor less 
than the man-in-the-street. Henry Ford is expected to utter 
obiter dicta on topics chosen at random from the entire range of 
human knowledge: Congress and cookery, religion and radio, 
history and hysteria. 

Of all these Allwise and Allknowing, the opinionative Hohen- 
zollerns, the Allhighests and Allbests, of our fatuous and rampant 
democracies, Bernard Shaw is an easy first, a conceded winner. 
He is the Sir Oracle of a world, Public Opinion in the happy trin- 
ity of a brain, a voice and a megaphone. At least Edison and 
Ford, Einstein and Mussolini await the imperative summons of 
the interviewer, but not so Shaw. All the peoples and the persons 
of the earth pass beneath his searching and relentless scrutiny. 
No subject is secure from his attack, and no mystery sealed in his 
presence. Shaw does not wait, with shy and retiring modesty, 
in silent dread of the importunate journalistic go-getter. He 
volunteers his opinions on everything in general and nothing in 
particular with amazing volubility and inexhaustible resourceful- 
ness; and the resultant mixture of good natured criticism and 
mordant wit achieves an exceptionally high quality for amuse- 
ment and common sense. Bernard Shaw is as indispensable a 
feature of our daily news as the weather report, the stock market 





1G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
June 30, 1904. 
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quotations, and the radio program. Men and women regard the 
diurnal Shavian quip as a regulation feature of their morning 
paper, and according to their tastes and temperament consider 
it an effervescent appetizer, a morning-tonic, or a different form 
of comic strip. 

When I had the hardihood and the good fortune to “discover” 
Shaw and recognize in him one of the true geniuses of our time, 
he enjoyed a tenuous repute, brittle and insecure, largely resting 
upon spectacular local successes as a brilliant epigrammatist, a 
dramatist of promise with a few moderate successes on the Conti- 
nent and a slowly growing vogue in the United States, and an 
established reputation as a sort of dramatic columnist who had 
made ducks and drakes of the reputation of the leading play- 
wrights in England. His jejune novels had made but the mildest 
of stirs in the world of letters; and his works on Ibsen and Wag- 
ner were known, discussed and admired by a small circle of the 
intelligentsia, constituting the twentieth century equivalent of 
the Browning clubs of a somewhat earlier decade. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have been dinning into 
the ears of the public that Shaw is a genius of high rank, a 
dramatist sure of enduring fame, and a great man with a noble, 
generous soul and a passionate aspiration to regenerate the human 
race and to build a better civilization for the future. In this cam- 
paign, which has been truly world-wide, I have been most ably 
assisted by Shaw himself, who unconsciously took his genius as 
a matter of course at the very outset of his career. 

As I wrote book after book, essay after essay, about this twin- 
natured phenomenon, half harlequin, half monk, he continued to 
pour forth a stream of public commentary, reminiscence, drama, 
social philosophy, and daily wise-cracks of singular wisdom and 
high detonation. The pedestal for the most coruscating reputa- 
tion and enduring fame of any writer of our generation is now 
a recognized and established one; and it is a source of pride to 
feel that it is my privilege to have been a pioneer in the work of 
introducing his genius to the world, and during all these years to 
extend the appreciation and understanding of the man and his 
work, 

The psychology of fame is one of the most peculiar of human 
phenomena. A man may write for years, for decades, vigorously, 
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copiously, capably; and fame seem as far off as ever. He is 
known, perhaps admired, and even read by not a few people. 
Reviews may be, on the average, highly favorable; but somehow 
nothing happens to make the public recognize him as a celebrity. 
Then suddenly something occurs; he may write something in his 
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usual line, but deal, in a dexterously evasive manner, with the 
data of sex, modestly screened by a blatant fig leaf; or he may 
attack with fierce eloquence and bitter invective the sanctities 
of religion, the orthodoxies of theology, and be chosen in conse- 
quence by the Book of the Week Club; his European reputation 
may have outrun his national one and a certain Swedish Academy 
may thereupon conclude that it is time his country be recognized 
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once more. A thousand eventualities may or may not converge 
to evoke the spark; but if one flash be struck, a conflagration 
follows. In the case of Bernard Shaw this phenomenon occurred 
in 1911, the year of the publication of the authorized Life. Until 
then, Shaw was known only in sections; and not one of the ap- 
plauding sections was conscious of any of the others. His fame 
was in watertight compartments; and to my lot it fell to knock 
down the bulkheads and give him a comprehensive reputation, re- 
vealing to each astonished section three or four Shaws of whose 
existence it had no suspicion and combining them into the com- 
plete man. Until that time he had been regarded somewhat 
askance in literary circles as a writer without serious purpose aside 
from his crack-brained socialism, a witty but erratic writer of 
destructive tendency, a light-hearted and light-handed iconoclast 
who wielded a mean hammer but only succeeded in knocking 
chips off the images he was trying to smash. Thereafter he was 
generally regarded, even by those hostile to his message and alien 
to his peculiar, perverse allure, as a writer of power, purpose 
and earnestness, whose career was an impressive lesson to his 
generation of the high place in the republic of letters possible 
to great talent, if not outright genius, when backed by energy, 
perseverance and resolute will. 

Aside from the questions of personal ability and vastly 
increased number of media of communication during the course 
of his career, the chief reasons for Shaw’s world-wide fame are 
not difficult to define. As I have pointed out already, Shaw laid 
a snare for the unwary great public in the form of a funny scare- 
crow named G. B. S., which invited instead of scaring people 
away. As the supreme example in history of the Englishman who 
“writes a letter to the Times,” Shaw may be said to have written, 
throughout his life, a letter to the times. These letters were 
funny, derisive, good-natured always and never embittered, caustic 
but not corrosive, intensely controversial and highly combative. 
Sometimes they were sufficiently derogatory to make even a worm 
turn or a sheep fight. And whenever Shaw took on an opponent 
—whether Max Nordau or Ernest Newman, H. G. Wells or H. A. 
Jones—he was so good tempered, such a dexterous swordsman, so 
obviously fair an antagonist that he almost always won the 
respect of his adversary and the frantic cheers of the crowd. 
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This was the first and greatest public that Shaw won, the public 
which has steadily increased until now it girdles the world: The 
Great Public of newspaper readers. 

The second public which Shaw conquered was the world of 
theatre goers and drama lovers, the dramatically-minded public. 
For more than twenty years, Shaw was the darling of the Little 
Theatre, the pet of the dramatic coteries and independent 
theatres. The hole-in-corner stage societies, amateur theatrical 
forlorn hopes, dramatic intransigents rallied to his standard. 
Wealthy women donned the shining habiliments of angels and 
tilted in the open lists, with the lance of a generous purse, in 
behalf of the Shavian lost cause. 

Not until Fanny’s First Play was presented in 1910 did any 
play of Shaw’s achieve a long run and an undoubted success in the 
theatre. Even this was won by a transparent device of anonymity 
and a delightful assault, embodied in the play itself, upon the 
unvarying and inexplicable unfairness of London drama critics 
to Shaw as a playwright. 

By that time Shaw’s plays had won a hearing on the Continent, 
especially in Germany; and in the United States, through the 
genius of Richard Mansfield, the valiant efforts of Arnold Daly 
and the gifted performance of Robert Loraine. England is sin- 
gularly obtuse at times with respect to foreign vogue, less chau- 
vinistic and envious than ignorant and indifferent. The biography 
of Shaw I brought out in 1911, with its impressive display of the 
success of a considerable number of Shaw’s plays in the United 
States, on the Continent and in the Scandinavian countries, con- 
vinced many thoughtful people that in Shaw Great Britain pos- 
sessed a dramatist of far-flung fame and brilliant abilities who 
had thrown completely in the shade the national idols and local 
gods of the theatre, Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Grundy, Sutro and ‘the 
other skilled playwrights of the classic tradition and conventional 
practice. Shaw’s later successes in the theatre, which were by no 
means achieved by all of his plays after 1911, nevertheless re- 
sulted in the progressive consolidation of his dramatic gains. And 
the world-sweeping success of Saint Joan, wholly won when he 
had reached the advanced age of seventy, finally confirmed 
throughout the world the view that Shaw was a truly great 
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dramatist, a man of heart and sentiment as well as of brain and 
intellect. 

Shaw’s third public was a very small but highly intelligent 
group of men and women, chiefly of liberal and Socialist ten- 
dencies, who recognized in Shaw a social prophet and philosopher 
of extraordinary intellectual force and humanistic passion. Be- 
hind the frozen grimace of the comic mask, G. B. S.; behind the © 
unconventional dramatist who justified and helped to make ver- 
tebrate the little theatre movement and ultimately conquered the 
professional theatre—behind all these separate dominoes, masks 
and decorative costumes stood the real man—thrilling with a 
passionate earnestness; the most lucid living interpreter of Com- 
munism. This was the man who, over a period of nearly half a 
century, had attended innumerable committee meetings; largely 
guided and directed a great Socialist society; entered into count- 
less controversies, on indoor and outdoor platforms, in the press, 
magazine and book, in behalf of worthy causes for the betterment 
of the lot of the common man and the improvement of govern- 
ment in the interest of a more intelligent and humane society ; 
this was the man who delivered thousands of speeches, varying in 
length from forty minutes to four hours of time, in the effort to 
awaken liberal thought, to free men’s minds of illusion and preju- 
dice and to make prevail the principles of Socialism and Com- 
munism. How many feeble causes, how many puling programs, 
waxed strong in great part through the aid of his astute strategy 
and gallant championship! How many desperate social projects 
and futurist utopian schemes took on practicality as the result, in 
considerable degree, of his wise leadership and in the end won 
incredible triumphs—from Equal Suffrage to Communism, from 
Fabian policy to the Independent Labor Party! 

At seventy-six, this perennially fresh and vivid intelli- 
gence clarifies the air of the world and purifies the atmosphere of 
our dense political and social thinking. Safe under the protective 
coloring of the fantastic jester, this lucid brain still sparkles with 
sane suggestions under the disguise of fantasy and serious pro- 
posals masked by outrageous exaggeration. His best jokes are 
ultimate truths—even if they are sometimes obscured by a bar- 
rage of impossibilist doctrinairism. He is our greatest living 
writer, not because he is a disciple of art for its own sake, but 
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because he is a master of soothsaying for humanity’s sake. He 
is a France without his scepticism, a Tolstoy without his selfish- 
ness and introspection, a Voltaire without his simian slyness, a 
Swift without his coarseness and sensualism. Bernard Shaw is 
the leading figure of our time, neither because of his successes nor 
his failures, but because of the greatness of his heart. For all 
his serio-comic assumption of superiority, his rather vapid and 
pseudo-egoistic claims to greatness and genius, his vein of con- 
tempt for the stupidity, the dulness, of the human throng, Shaw 
towers aloft—for the purity of his aims, the virtue of his life, 
and the range and loftiness of his vision. 


| 
THE BURGEONING 


CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNING OF BIOGRAPHY 


ORE than a quarter of a century ago, when I was doing 
research work in mathematics at the University of 


Chicago, a friend of mine, Maude Miner, a gifted 
teacher of expression, urged me with great enthusiasm to attend 
a performance of a hilarious comedy, You Never Can Tell. It 
was by a virtually unknown author, one Bernard Shaw. The 
play was presented by the amateurs of the Hart Conway School 
of Acting. At this time, Shaw was not wholly unknown in the 
United States, for his novel, Love Among the Artists, published 
by H. S. Stone in Chicago, had found a small number of mildly 
interested, but rather mystified readers; and Richard Mansfield 
had produced and taken into his repertory, with some success, 
“the anti-romantic” comedy, Arms and the Man, and had sub- 
sequently taken New York by storm in The Devil’s Disciple, 
thereby enabling Shaw to retire from journalism and settle down 
as an established playwright and (incidentally) as a prosperously 
married man. 

When the curtain rose on You Never Can Tell, I felt immedi- 
ately electrified, as though immersed in a bath of cosmic rays 
which at that time had been discovered, not by the scientists, 
but by Bernard Shaw alone. The insouciant frivolity and gay 
irresponsibility of Dolly Clandon presented for the first time 
upon any stage the progenitress of the modern flapper, the type 
figure of the present generation. 

At that time I was a romantic young Southerner who had 
reveled throughout my boyhood in romance, avidly reading 
Mayne Reid’s stories of Indians, scouts, pioneers and adventurers, 
Jules Verne’s scientific romances, and the novels of Cooper, 
Scott, Dickens, and Dumas. 

After a year’s reading of Shaw’s own writings, and the gather- 
ing of such little information as was obtainable about the man 
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himself, I arrived at the momentous decision to make known to 
the world my “discovery” of a neglected genius! 

With the rash daring of youth, and with no prevision of the 
life-work I was unwittingly saddling upon my shoulders, I wrote 
to Mr. Shaw and set before him my little-considered proposal. 
I only knew I wanted to announce to the world my great dis- 
covery; but it never occurred to me that perhaps I was wholly 
unfitted for the job. It was my idea to write some such work of 
interpretation as was later written by Chesterton, or even per- 
haps a portrait of Shaw after the fashion later made fashionable 
by Maurois in his study of Shelley entitled Ariel. For weeks I 
waited with a mingled sense of excitement and alarm, uncertain 
as to whether I should have a reply, and almost equally hoping 
and fearing to get it. When it came, it was in the form of the 
now world-famous Shavian postcard; and it bore the terrifying 
legend: “Send me your photograph!” 

This was no matrimonial bureau I was conducting; yet I real- 
ized, perhaps for the first time, that I was proposing some sort 
of literary alliance, of a more or less serious and binding char- 
acter. The request, however, dismayed me to an unusual extent, 
as a mere hint from me will elucidate. All pictures of me, when- 
ever reproduced in magazine or newspaper, revealed the linea- 
ments of a congenital criminal: a hijacker with homicidal 
instincts, or a yeggman writ over with all the stigmata of crime. 
In desperation I went to a friend of mine, a photographer; laid 
the case before him; and asked him if he thought he could make 
a photograph of me which would look like the potential biog- 
rapher of a genius. I pointed out to him the desperate urgency 
of the case, stating that my whole future hung upon the evidence 
of a picture which must not look as if it had been hooked from 
the Rogues’ Gallery. My friend looked me over carefully, 
despondently; and then in a burst of frankness replied: “Im- 
possible, my dear boy; impossible! But it won’t hurt to have 
a try.” 

From the prints submitted, I selected one which seemed least 
forbidding and least likely to be taken for the type picture 
to be employed by Lombroso to illustrate his next treatise on 
criminology, and with many misgivings sent it on to Mr. Shaw. 
I felt assured that, in thus putting my features in evidence be- 
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fore the most caustic living wit, I had probably signed the death 
warrant of all my hopes. A deep gloom fell upon me; and ‘1 re- 
solved to abandon the project, at whatever cost to my deep 
psychic urge. Imagine my amazement that the fateful postcard, 
when it finally arrived, bore this incredible assertion: “You look 
like the man who can do the job.” 

Far from being reassured by this dogmatic statement, which 
was suspected as Irish blarney, I was brought up short with the 
suspicion that there was a catch in it somewhere. This puzzle 
remained unsolved for three long years. At last the secret of the 
photograph was revealed. Shaw had chosen me as his biographer 
because he recognized in my counterfeit presentment the truly 
desperate character requisite for attacking the life of such a 
monumental figure of comedy as himself. 

To return to the dramatic moment, when I fatuously imagined 
that he approved me as a biographer because of the character 
and genius written in my face. I began to make copious notes; 
but soon found that the information regarding Shaw’s career, 
available to me at that time from printed sources, was disappoint- 
ingly meagre. Feeling the need of some general outline to enable 
me to follow and chart the erratic course of the cometary Irish- 
man, I appealed to him for some judicious words of light and 
leading. The reply, now for the first time published in its en- 
tirety, may serve to reveal not a little of the real man, refresh- 
ingly modest yet fully conscious of his genius; and of the initial 
relation between a young would-be biographer, afire with belief 
in his subject’s genius, and the deprecating attitude of the ex- 
traordinary writer and doer who, in any large sense, had not yet 
arrived. 


10 Adelphi Terrace 
London W. C. 
30th June, 1904 

DEar SIR 

I am afraid there is no way of getting at the mass of critical 
articles which I wrote between 1885 and 1898 except by coming to 
London and misspending several weeks at the British Museum library. 
You would have to get a file of The Star 1886-90, The World 1890- 
94, The Saturday Review 1895-98; and unless you are a musician 
you would find The World quite unendurable. My literary reviews 
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and sallies in the Pall Mall Gazette from 1885 to 1889 are not 
signed; so a file of that paper would be of no use. My criticisms of 
pictures (many of them in unsigned paragraphs) are in The World, 
1885 to 1888 or thereabouts, and in Truth for one season late in the 
eighties—I forget the exact year. Total, over a million words, most 
of them about matters long since stone dead, and many of them be- 
come absolutely unintelligible now that they can no longer be read 
with the context of the events of the week in which they appeared. 

Then there are my economic and political essays—my Socialist 
manifestoes, my defence of the value theory of Marx against that 
of Jevons, ending in my own conversion and my demolition of Marx 
on Jevonian lines with my own hand. All this is quite unknown to 
the admirers of my plays; but my first play, Wzdowers’ Houses, 
could only have been written by a Socialistic economist; and the 
same thing is true of Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Indeed, in all 
the plays my economic studies have played as important a part as a 
knowledge of anatomy does in the works of Michael Angelo. 

I believe my career as a public speaker was also an important part 
of my training. There was a period of twelve years during which 
I delivered three harangues every fortnight, many of them in the 
open air, at the street corners and before audiences of all sorts, from 
university dons and British Association Committees to demonstra- 
tions of London washerwomen, always followed by questions and 
discussion. .. . 

Man and Superman no doubt sounds as if it came from the most 
exquisite atmosphere of art. As a matter of fact, the mornings I gave 
to it were followed by afternoons and evenings spent in the com- 
mittee rooms of a London Borough Council, fighting questions of 
drainage, paving, lighting, rates, clerk’s salaries & & & &; and that 
is exactly why it is so different from the books that are conceived 
at musical at-homes. My latest book, The Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading, is in its way one of the best and most important 
I have ever written. I beg you, if you write about my “extraordinary 
career,” to make it clear to all young aspirants, that its extraordi- 
nariness lies in its ordinariness—that, like a greengrocer and unlike 
a minor poet, I have lived instead of dreaming and feeding myself 
with artistic confectionery. With a little more courage and a little 
more energy I could have done much more; and [I lacked these 
because in my boyhood I lived on my imagination instead of my 
work, 

Excuse all this twaddle; but it is probably what you require to 
help you out if you pursue the subject. 
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Widowers’ Houses is out of print, thank Heaven, in the original 
edition; but the preface and appendices were probably better read- 
ing than the text of the play in its original foolishness, I do not 
know where a copy is to be had. 

Of my § novels the first (1879) called Jmmaturity was never 
published; and I think the mice have eaten it. [It has at last been 
published after waiting for fifty years—A,H.] The Irrational Knot 
(1880) is buried in the pages of an old magazine called Our 
Corner. Love Among the Artists (1881) has been reprinted by 
Stone of Chicago, Cashel Byron’s Profession (1882) and An Un- 
social Socialist (1883) by Brentano, They are not copyright in 
America and I get nothing by them and have no control over them. 
They are very green things, very carefully written. You will find 
all about them in the preface to the authorized American edition of 
Cashel Byron’s Profession published by Stone and containing The 
Admirable Bashuille, 

It is quite true that the best authority on Shaw is Shaw. My 
activities have been in so many watertight compartments that nobody 
has yet given anything but a sectional and inaccurate account of me 
except when they have tried to piece me out of my own confessions, 

Yours faithfully 
G, BERNARD SHAW. 


Hl cohemar 


CHAPTER II 
ALONE IN IRELAND 


(5 as BERNARD SHAW was born in Dublin, July 26, 

1856, in a seven roomed house, No. 3, afterwards re- 
numbered 33, Synge Street, with two sisters older than 
himself, an Irish nurse and an Irish “thorough servant” or maid 
of all work. Solitude there was out of the question. 

The child Shaw, of imagination all compact, was born (he de- 
clares) able to read without effort. He read every book he could 
lay his hands on; used the longest words he could find in them 
with Johnsonian gravity; and whilst still in the infantile stage 
of arrant cowardice lied like fifty Bobadils about his personal 
prowess and fearlessness, with most humiliating consequences 
when he was put to the test. He was not conscious of his real 
powers any more than, as he once put it, “I was conscious of the 
taste of saliva that was always in my mouth.” Assuming that 
everybody was like himself, he made many ridiculous miscalcula- 
tions, and sometimes felt, like Einstein, that he had wandered 
into a strange and alien world. He never thought of himself as 
an impudent and voluble boy, deplorably careless of his dress 
and person, which is how he must have struck other people. He 
was uncontrolled and unquestioned and uncounselled and unin- 
structed to a very unusual extent, learning how to live by, as he 
says, “breaking my shins over everything.” He was frightfully 
sensitive to trifling rebuffs and failures, and yet so strongminded 
that he often produced an impression of being extremely unfeel- 
ing. He soon found this out, and amused himself by shocking 
his elders. In this and other ways the future playwright began 
early to act a part in public, and to hide his real personality 
behind it. Like his most famous predecessor he was an actor to 
whom all the world’s a stage. In the language of the stage he was 
“a character actor” who never “played straight.” In “character” 
he was impudent and audacious: in himself he was mortally diffi- 
dent and shy. What is called his development is nothing but the 
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gradual discovery of a very unexpected real person behind all the 
fantastic and intriguing playboy of the western world. 

As a child, Bernard had an air of quiet superiority and self-con- 
tained assurance, feeling entirely sufficient unto himself and not 
leaning upon the strength of other people. He was never bored, 
for he held limitless reserves within himself. Theatrically imagi- 
native to an exceptional degree, he covered the walls of his room 
with lurid drawings of operatic demons in colored crayons, and 
at last, he declares, came to resemble them (forty years ago he 
was described by Zangwill as a blond Mephistopheles). Later 
on he wrote reams of fantastic tomfoolery to a schoolfellow who 
was a fellow-romancer. 

To understand Shaw, his heredity and environment, the first 
step is to disabuse our minds of the conventional conception of 
the Irishman. Shaw declares that the best comedy is the nearest 
to tears; but in his rather Dickensian buffoonery there is nothing 
of the rollicking hilarity, shot through with a tinge of sentiment 
and melancholy, supposed to be the indelible brand of Erin. He 
ridiculed his own genuine pride in being an Irishman whilst con- 
fessing it, and had no patience with Ireland personified as a 
larmoyant maiden, Cathleen ni Hoolihan; no deep religious root- 
age and ingrained loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church. Nor 
was he an Irishman—an Iberian—in the true sense at all. He 
was a transplanted Anglo-Scot, the descendants of whose im- 
ported forbears had been born and reared in Ireland for at least 
three hundred years. Shaw never thought of himself as an Eng- 
lishman or Scotchman born by unhappy fate in Ireland; but he 
recognized that his strain was not at all the “commercially im- 
ported North Spanish strain which passes for aboriginal Irish.” 
He defiantly stands on the assertion, as if it were the plank of a 
political platform: “I am a genuine typical Irishman of the Dan- 
ish, Norman, Cromwellian, and (of course) Scottish invasion.” 
He actually claims descent through the Markhams from Oliver 
Cromwell, and in the direct line from Shaigh, the third son of the 
Thane of Fife, Shakespeare’s Macduff. 

Shaw’s grandfather, Bernard Shaw, a “sort of combination of 
solicitor, notary public, and stockbroker that prevailed at that 
time,” managed to keep up the social pretensions of his large 
family. In the hall of the quaint cottage at Terenure, lent 
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by the baronet of the family to Shaw’s grandmother after her hus- 
band’s death, hung the latter’s brass helmet and sword, in token 
of his prominence as a member of the Yeomanry or Militia. 
Shaw’s grandmother, Frances Carr, waged a heroic struggle to 
maintain and bring up, on tragically inadequate means, a family 
of fourteen in an unsbaken and unshakeable consciousness of 
their aristocracy. Undaunted by the loss of her husband, she 
carried on superbly, surviving her husband by forty-five years 
and living to the advanced age of eighty-eight. Fortunately 
Bernard managed to escape the Shaw squint, in which Dickens 
would have delighted—the squint which Shaw attributed to oc- 
casional shortages of nourishment in their youth. 

Indeed, the inadequacy of his father’s income to the social rank 
he claimed, though it never shook his parental rule that no child 
should ever be hungry in his house, and was therefore more bear- 
able than the pinching of Bernard’s uncles and aunts in their 
childhood, had a good deal to do with the impassioned philosophy 
expounded in Major Barbara: that poverty is not a misfortune, 
but a crime. Although Shaw disdained vulgar ambitions, and 
never ran after money, leaving it as he said to run after him 
(which in due time it did), he gratified his curious turn for law 
and economics by always driving a close bargain and exploit- 
ing his talents at their highest value in the market. But he 
must have done this for sheer love of bargaining; for there is no 
instance on record of his having enforced a bargain against a 
defaulter merely to recover money. But the Shaw blood was 
bourgeois blood. Only from the bourgeoisie comes such a hatred 
of it as we find in Dickens, William Morris, Karl Marx, and 
Shaw. 

Shaw’s mother was brought up in the strictest way by an aunt 
who was both a martinet and a puritan. In reaction against this 
repression of her personality, she allowed her own children every 
opportunity to develop naturally and freely. Her son has said 
somewhere that there is no greater crime than to attempt to 
“mould” the plastic mind and temperament of a child. “Sonny,” 
as he was called at home—never being called either Georgie or, 
like his uncle, “Barney”—was not sentimental about his parents: 
he took them as a matter of course as a child should; and the 
notion that he was consciously in close spiritual harmony with 
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his mother, admiring and adoring her for her musical gifts, re- 
ceives no countenance from him, though he admits that she to 
some extent spoiled him for ordinary women. At home he loved 
to read; and major events in his childish life were the discovery 
of great literature in Pilgrim’s Progress and The Arabian Nights. 
Mrs. Tyrrell describes him as “always a sedate little boy, fond 
of study and reading—in fact, unique of his kind.” She thought 
that he preferred feminine companionship to that of his own sex, 
as the girls, although older than himself, looked up to him and 
so gave him a sense of superiority which he calmly felt to be de- 
served; but in fact he never had the faintest suspicion of their 
respect for him, and went about always with one or two boy 
friends, whom he entertained with stupendous romances, and 
sometimes led into mischievous adventures of the kind that land 
less lucky boys in jail. His romancings about women were un- 
bounded ; but these he kept to himself. He was far too careless 
of his appearance and attire to attract girls, or to be tolerated 
as desirable company except by boys as careless and free as him- 
self. The complacent attitude of superiority he habitually adopts 
towards his fellow creatures is purely humorous and has no root 
in his early life. His superiority complex was too strong not to 
have produced an inferiority complex in the years when he could 
not as yet make good any of his romantic boastings. 
Throughout life Shaw has shown the most fascinated interest 
in the pictorial arts. And the multitude of portraits, cartoons 
and caricatures of himself are testimony, less to his vanity, than 
to his delight in artistic re-presentation of the human form and 
features. During the summer months his parents would carry 
him off to Dalkey; and here, in lovely scenery and pure air, free 
from the hated restrictions of school, he spent some of his boy- 
hood’s happiest hours. He wanted intensely to be another 
Michael Angelo, and was continually discouraged by the failure 
of his attempts to draw and paint; for he expected immediate 
success, having no idea of training and apprenticeship. He did 
not know how to work; and nobody did anything to enlighten 
him. It was perhaps as well: he would probably have painted 
no better than Samuel Butler if he had been taken up and trained. 
It never occurred to him, nor apparently to anyone else, that in 
his romancing and his precocious command of language lay the 
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foundations of his future success. For “manly” games he had no 
respect: he was always driven out of them because of the derision 
and tomfoolery with which he covered his disgraceful lack of skill 
He was in earnest only about the scenery of Dublin Bay and the 
pictures in the National Gallery of Dublin. Such tastes made 
him seem effeminate, though such a criticism would have aston- 
ished him. The truth is, he was unfit for boy and girl society. 
The only real society he had was that of adults, just as the books 
he read were never children’s books. 

School was one of the most hated experiences of his childhood ; 
and he wonders to this day why he did not resolutely refuse to 
go. He could read the masterpieces of literature; but he could 
not read schoolbooks. He could learn operas by heart and at- 
tend with all his soul to great artists, but not to young men pick- 
ing up a living as schoolmasters whilst waiting for an opening 
into the ministry. He could tell you that Raphael’s name was 
Sanzio and Titian’s Vecelli, but not whether Euclid was a book 
or a man, though he could “prove” a theorem glibly enough if he 
heard some other boy do it first, as the reasoning presented no 
difficulty to him. But nobody revealed mathematics to him’ he 
scoffed ignorantly at them until, quite late in life, he discovered 
them for himself. He refused to prepare for quizzes and examina- 
tions: “I instinctively saved my brains from destruction by reso- 
lute idleness, which, moreover, made school meaningless and 
tedious to me.” The fact that he was not expelled as a nuisance 
convinced him later that he was kept solely because his parents 
paid the school to keep him from bothering them at home He 
learnt, he says, “absolutely nothing” and forgot all the Latin 
grammar his uncle had taught him. It was a school at which 
nothing but Latin and Greek ranked as learning. 

After attending four successive schools, where he was neither 
kept at a continuous drill nor regularly beaten for neglecting his 
studies—the only methods which would have succeeded with such 
a boy—he finally gave up school, as he had given up Sunday 
school: because he didn’t like it and didn’t believe in it. At 
the age of fifteen, one of his uncles secured for him the respectable 
post of office boy to a prominent firm of Dublin estate agents, be- 
ginning with eighteen shillings a month. He was still a boy when 
the cashier vanished, and the junior clerk, as he called himself, 
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was rushed in as a “pinch hitter.” He made good against his will, 
and remained in the office until near the close of his nineteenth 
year. In the course of the four years his salary, which began at 
fifty-four dollars, reached the opulent sum of four hundred and 
twenty dollars a year. 

He acquired a knowledge of business routine and developed a 
very legible and neat chirography, modeled after that of the 
cashier whom he succeeded. The nature of the business involved 
a familiarity with legal agreements, and qualified him for his 
favorite amusement of drafting the most elaborate contracts with 
publishers and managers (caring little whether they were kept or 
not). And the daily office routine established his habit of slaving 
away industriously as if he were working for the most pitiless 
taskmaster. For more than thirty years he has been quite inde- 
pendent of his work. But he has gone on like an ant or a beaver. 
“T am a born slave,” he declares. 

Shaw became a clerk, not because he had any natural aptitude 
or fondness for business, but because his father, being a man of 
business (though a thoroughly unsuccessful one), could not afford 
to give him a profession and could not conceive a gentleman’s son 
learning a handicraft or condescending to retail business as a shop 
assistant or even a shopkeeper. Even an offer to train him as an 
orchestral player (of the oboe) was turned down as beneath the 
dignity of a Shaw. “TI should have been a clerk still,” Shaw once 
remarked, “if I had not broken loose in defiance of all prudence 
and become a professional man of genius—a resource not open to 
every clerk. . . . I am not one of those successful men who can 
say, ‘Why don’t you do as I did?’”? 

So sore were his grandmother’s financial straits that of all of 
Shaw’s numerous uncles, only one had passed through the uni- 
versity. Most of them, however, retrieved their position and made 
good their social pretensions later on, Bernard’s father being the 


1In “A Foreword to the Clerks from Bernard Shaw,” in Trade Unionism 
for Clerks, by J. Henry Lloyd and R. E. Scouller (London, 1919), Shaw sharply 
distinguishes between the status of the clerk, now and half a century ago. 
“In the nineteenth century, when I was a clerk ... the clerk either hated 
business and meant to get out of it and become a great man: poet, novelist, 
polar explorer, field marshal, actor, world’s champion pugilist, prime minister, 
or anything else in the general line of Shakespear and Napoleon (I was myself 
in this category, which is more numerous than people think); or else, if he 
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least successful. Shaw has pointed out that much poorer men than 
his father have managed to give their sons a university education. 
The boy himself would have none of it. This was partly due to 
his flat ignorance of university idealism. All he knew of the 
famous Protestant University of Dublin was that the side of 
student life there that thrust itself on the public consciousness 
was rowdy and drunken and therefore dreaded and disliked by 
him; and that its successes were not Bernard Shaws. He knew, 
too, from his school experience, that he would never distinguish 
himself academically. But above all he was already priding him- 
self on being a rebel and a heretic. He was as anti-bourgeois as 
Karl Marx, of whom he as yet knew nothing; and Trinity College 
was a strong tower to the Protestant Succession in Ireland and 
to the bourgeoisie. Later on he came to understand university 
idealism as he came to understand all the idealisms, and to praise 
the communal training by which college life hallmarked its 
graduates socially; but his final conclusion was that its ideals 
can never be realized under Capitalism. 

In March, 1876, to the astonishment of his quite well satisfied 
employer, Mr. Uniacke Townshend, Shaw resigned his hated post, 
to join his mother and sister in London, desperately burning his 
boat as the only way of escaping from Dublin, where in those 
days literature had no chance. By now the boyish ambition to 
be an opera singer, or a painter, was clearly impracticable; and 
yet Shaw did not realize and face his irresistible drift towards 
literature. When he presently began writing novels it was be- 
cause he could do nothing else, and felt that he was lost unless he 
worked daily at something. It was a joyless business; and for 
very many years he hated his five novels and was unjust to them. 
He left Ireland without regret and entered London without en- 
thusiasm. He behaved like a man resolved to make a name for 
himself as a writer at all costs; but he never told himself so. 





was keen on business, he meant to set up for himself unless the boss took 
him into partnership. . . . Nowadays once an employee always an employee. 
...A modern clerk cannot have it out with a Trust... . As an individual 
you [the clerk] are now utterly helpless .. . If I were a clerk now I should 
join the National Union of Clerks without a moment’s hesitation, just as I 
have joined my own Trade Union, the Society of Authors, Playwrights, and 
Composers.” 
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When he said, long after, “London was the literary centre for the 
English language, and for such artistic culture as the realm of the 
English language (in which I proposed to be king) could afford,” 
he was careful to explain that he “rose by sheer gravitation” and 
was innocent of resolution, ambition, or constructive design of 
any kind. And what he was then as a youth he still is as a play- 
wright: a Man Without a Plan. His Golden Rule, in itself the 
negation of all rules, is “Do what comes easiest to your hand as 
well as you can; say whatever comes into your head if it will 
stand to reason; and for the rest—adutenne qui pourra!” No 
biographer dare impute a plan to him. “I have never bound the 
future; and I never will,” he says. As a matter of fact it is with 
the greatest difficulty that he can be induced to make an engage- 
ment for a week ahead. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CURSE OF EDUCATION 


ERNARD SHAW attended school as a boy, beaten down 
B by the force of opinion—including his own. He did not 
know enough to rebel. The more he thought of school, 
the less he thought of school. To this day he declares school 
did him no good and a great deal of harm. One of the greatest 
of crimes, in his judgment, is the effort to “mould” the child, to 
make it go in the way it should go. He declares with the most 
comical exaggeration that parents send their children to school 
for the express purpose of getting rid of them the greater part 
of the day. This explanation of the deep-rooted desire of every 
right-minded parent to educate his child as a mere selfish longing 
to be relieved of the restlessness and noise of children is an 
excellent illustration of the Shavian quarter-truth. Relief is a 
by-product, not a causa causans, of sending children out of the 
home to a school for the better part of the day. 

George hated school because it seemed to have one hideous goal: 
instruction in writing Latin verse. “At present,” he claims, “a 
child may be beaten, underfed, overfed, over-worked with school 
lessons or otherwise, petted, shown-off, neglected, played with, 
made a subject of religious and moral experiments, and denied all 
freedom of thought and action, without remedy.” There is a 
familiar jest to the effect that bachelors’ children are always the 
best brought up. Shaw has no children; but he has always 
thrown the whole force of his influence upon the side of mothers 
and children. Every child is a tentative of the Holy Ghost; and 
woe be unto the parent who gives a twist to evolution. 


If adults will frankly give up their claim to know better than 
children what the purposes of the Life Force are, and treat the 
child as an experiment like themselves, and possibly a more suc- 
cessful one, and at the same time relinquish their monstrous parental 
claim to personal private property in children, the rest must be left 
to common sense... . 
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The precise formula for the Superman, ci-devant The Just Man 
Made Perfect, has not yet been discovered. Until it is every birth 
is an experiment in the Great Research which is being conducted by 
the Life Force to discover that formula.* 


We may be sure that had Shaw been the father of a family, 
he would have reared his children as models of economic propriety, 
as good citizens, and fully conscious of the debt they owe to 
society. Every child, he says, should be taught the fundamental 
economic truth that whoever consumes goods or services without 
producing by personal effort the equivalent of what he or she 
consumes, inflicts on the community precisely the same injury 
that a thief produces, and would, in any honest State, be treated 
as a thief, however full his or her pockets might be of money 
made by other people. Shaw is a natural reformer, and seeks 
in the most suave and ingratiating way to make over the lives 
of everybody else. One of his hostesses described him as a most 
dangerous man; and on being taxed with this remark, which 
smacked of scandal (wholly absurd in Shaw’s case), lucidly ex- 
plained: “You invite him down to your place because you think 
he will entertain your guests with his brilliant conversation; and 
before you know where’ you are he has chosen a school for your 
son, made your will for you, regulated your diet, and assumed 
all the privileges of your family solicitor, your housekeeper, your 
clergyman, your doctor, your dressmaker, your hair dresser, and 
your estate agent. When he has finished with everybody else, 
he incites the children to rebellion. And when he can find 
nothing more to do, he goes away and forgets all about you.” ? 

His first school was the well-known Wesleyan Connexional 
School. Private schools he has denounced as “public nuisances” ; 
and the “resolute idleness” of his school days made school both 
“meaningless and tedious” to him. The Shaws were Episcopal 
Church of Ireland people, and not Methodists. Tolerance of 
non-Catholic sects, for the sake of presenting an unbroken re- 
ligious front, characterizes Irish Protestantism. Most of the day- 





1“The Sin of Athanasius,” in “Parents and Children,” Preface to Misalliance 
(New York, 1924), pp. Ivii, Ix. 

2G. Bernard Shaw, “Shaw’s Portrait by Shaw,” in Frank Harris, Contem- 
porary Portraits (Second Series, New York, 1919). 
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boys of the Wesleyan Connexional School were, like Shaw, 
Episcopal Church of Ireland. As long as an Irish school is not 
Roman Catholic, no one cares to what Protestant denomination 
it owes its existence. 

The Wesleyan Commercial and Classical School, as it was 
first called, was projected in the late autumn of 1844, after con- 
sultation with a deputation from the north of Ireland, consisting 
of the Reverend Robert Cather, M.A., and Mr. Thomas A. 
Shillington. The first resolution, at a meeting held on December 
3, reads as follows: “That we hail with pleasure the efforts 
already made by our friends in the north for establishing a 
Wesleyan School, and that we approve the general principle, 
and believe the time has fully come for carrying out the same.” 
The choice between Belfast or Dublin for a location fell upon 
the latter; and the house chosen for the school, No. 79 Stephen’s 
Green, South, was obtained from the Board of the Blue Coat 
Hospital. The Wesleyan Connexional School, as it was next 
named, was modestly opened on October 1, 1845, with three 
boarders and nine day pupils—although the alterations in the 
building provided for forty boarders and forty day pupils. The 
Rev. Robert Crook, LL.B., served as Headmaster from 1854 until 
1867, having succeeded to the dual office of Governor and Head- 
master in 1856; and on his accepting a post at the Methodist 
College, Belfast, in 1867, he was succeeded as Headmaster by Dr. 
Henry R. Parker of Trinity College, Dublin, who held this post 
for four years. Young Shaw entered the school in 1867, when 
Dr. Crook was Headmaster, and the Reverend T. A. McKee, D.D., 
was Governor, having succeeded Mr. George Chambers in 1863. 
In 1879 the ‘“Connexional School” abandoned its old quarters, 
and occupied the present commodious structure, which was 
erected at the cost of 20,000 pounds, under the name of Wesley 
College, which it now bears. At the time of the Jubilee Celebra- 
tion, November 1, 1895, the following resolution (among others) 
was passed: 


That we heartily congratulate the authorities of Wesley College, 
which has continued the work so successfully inaugurated by the 
Wesleyan Connexional School, on the distinguished place occupied 
by the Institution among the Educational establishments of this 
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country, and especially on the high University and Intermediate 
honours obtained by its pupils.® 


At the time of the Jubilee, an essay on “Our ‘Old Boys’ ” 
included the names of Sir Robert Hart, G. C. M. G., Inspector- 
General of Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs at Pekin, charac- 
terized as “the foremost European in that country” and others less 
eminent ; but there was no mention of George Bernard Shaw, who 
had not yet won a fame of which the school could boast. How- 
ever vehement the fulminations of Shaw against the schools of 
his youth, the time will doubtless come when Shaw will be 
recorded as the most eminent alumnus of Wesleyan Connexional 
School and the meagre school records will be diligently searched 
(to no purpose, I fear) for entries redounding to the credit of this 
wayward and idle pupil. In one subject, English composition, 
he always made a “first,” but as this obviously cost him no study, 
and was not “classical,” no prize was attached to it. Being a day- 
boy he did not share in the organized games of the boarders, 
which were out of school hours; but in the half hour of play- 
time which broke the morning he was a most obstreperous player 
of rough games like Police and Robbers, Prisoners’ Base and the 
like; for though not particularly muscular he was absolutely 
tireless and could yell and rush about and tackle incessantly from 
the first moment of escape to the playground until the bell. 

As he avoided his school tasks by the simple method of never 
doing them, he was almost always “kept in,” and was soon given 
up as incorrigible. His hatred of school work and school books 
has been enduring and implacable.t When his publishers were re- 
quested by another publishing firm to permit the use of the third 
scene from his play Saint Joan in a book intended for the Middle 
Forms of secondary schools, Shaw, to whom the request was 
referred, explosively replied: 


NO. I lay my eternal curse on whomsoever shall now or at any 


8 Souvenir of the Jubilee of Wesley College, Dublin (Wexford, 1895). 

4Shaw was not, as someone has suggested, shy among schoolboys: his 
shyness came later, with adolescence. “I was rampant, voluble, impudent,” he 
has told me, “and I cannot remember ever being physically tired as a boy.” 
Shaw was a dayboy and never a boarder; -and thus explains the distinction: 
“The dayboys were the aristocrats at the Wesleyan, and called the boarders 
the ‘skinnies.’ The boarders retorted by calling us by the same epithet.” 
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time hereafter make schoolbooks of my works, and make me hated, 
as Shakespear is hated. My plays were not designed as instruments 
of torture. Al] the schools that lust after them get this answer, and 
will never get any other from 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 
24/11/27. 

When I presented to the School of Fine Arts at Yale University 
the arresting oil painting of Shaw by William Strang of the 
Royal Academy, I tried to enlist Shaw’s interest in that institu- 
tion. Yale University had been a pioneer in giving courses in 
the modern and contemporary drama, including his own works, 
and I have lectured there myself on Bernard Shaw. When I 
suggested that he present one of the manuscripts of his plays to 
Yale, he flippantly replied: “I really don’t know what to send to 
the Yale Museum, unless they would like an old pair of boots.” ® 
When I returned to the charge, Shaw was wholly unresponsive, 
merely commenting in a letter to me: 


I cannot understand this Yale business. What is Yale? They 
make locks, don’t,they? But why should Yale want a memorial of 
me? Iam not an alumnus of its university I suppose it means I 
am becoming a classic (I always was, if people had only had the 
sense to see it); but just consider how many Universities there are 
in the United States, and what it would cost me to set them all up 
with busts and relics' The thing is impossible- I have neither time, 
means, nor inclination to fuss about myself instead of producing all 
I can before I am quite imbecile with age.® 


Mr. Shaw has lectured at English universities, but usually 
rebuffs invitations from Oxford and Cambridge, holding that 
they are past saving. “The thing to do with these unvenerable 
institutions—in spite of the beauty of their buildings—is to 
raze them to the ground, and sow the foundation with salt,” says 
this frenetic Communist. “We must replace them by local 
universities, and decentralize education.” He has declined an 
offer of a professorial chair of the drama at Manchester Univer- 
sity on the ground that he is “a practitioner, not a professor.” 


5G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
March 14, 1922 


6 G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Stratford-on-Avon, May 4, 1922 
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But his early reaction against universities prompts one of his 
most recent utterances on that very subject: “I was entirely un- 
touched by university idealism. When it reached me later on, I 
recognized how ignorantly I had spoken in my boyhood (that 
T. C. D. men were all alike) ; but when I went still further and 
learnt that this idealism is never realized in our schools and 
universities, and operates only as a mask and a decoy for our 
system of impressing and enslaving children and stultifying 
adults, I concluded that my ignorance had been inspired, and 
had served me very well. I have not since changed my mind.” ’ 

The formal side of education, the standardization of the cur- 
riculum, and the tendency to turn out a uniform product, prompt 
his remarks; and his criticism is, unfortunately, all too true in 
many respects. No one who has observed the stultifying influence 
of the modern educational steam-roller can fail to see its deaden- 
ing effect. But collegiate education holds none the less a fine 
objective and a deep significance. 


Eton and Oxford, Harrow and Cambridge . . . produce something 
more attractive than the man brought up in a private house . . . in 
a narrow private atmosphere. That is neither a trained mind nor a 
knowledge of classic poetry, but simply the social habit and easy 
manners which distinguish all men, whether sailors or senior wran- 
glers, bagmen or billionaires, who have lived in common and on 
equal terms with large bodies of men of their own age and standing. 


7In a long and interesting Preface to The W. E. A. (Workers’ Educational 
Association) Year Book (London, 1918), which deserves a wider circulation, 
Shaw says: 


Though Ruskin took an Oxford degree, he was never a schoolboy; and he 
differed from his Etonian and Harrovian fellow graduates only in being, not 
worse educated (conspicuously the contrary, in fact), but much less of a 
blackguard. .. . The place where I was imprisoned for half the day, and 
which was called a school, kept me from the books, the great public picture 
gallery, the music, and the intercourse with Nature which really educated me. 
. .. Lam not sure that the extension of what is now called secondary education 
to the age of 18 or 20 for all classes would not abolish the little culture we 
have, and produce a generation of young Goths and Vandals which would 
reduce alls Europe to the intellectual level of a mess table. The experiment 
has actually been tried through Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge; 
and the result is that the young gentlemen trained in this way are conspicuously 
absent from the learned societies, political societies, artistic societies and other 
cultural organizations, whilst the hunts, shoots, dances, and dinners which en- 
able men to endure the crushing dullness of the drawing-room and the tedium 
of church on Sunday are recognized as their. special provinces. 
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In education, as in virtually all other subjects, Shaw is a 
revolutionary, who would interchange the pupil and the teacher. 
There is, to be sure, much commonsense in his proposal that the 
students seek the sort of education they desire, rather than 
accept, willy nilly, the formal curriculum imposed upon them. 
The extraordinarily broad elective system in American uni- 
versities, the wide range of courses, and the new educational ex- 
periments going forward at a number of higher institutions of 
learning in the United States, lend pertinency to his remarks, 
neutralized as they are to an extent by the anticapitalistic preju- 
dices of Upton Sinclair: 


Tf the students in the American universities do not organize their 
own education, they will not get any. The professors are overworked 
schoolmasters, underpaid, and deprived of all liberty of speech and 
conscience. From them nothing can be expected. The governing 
bodies are under the thumbs of the plutocrats who pay the piper 
and call the tune. Englishmen who become professors in American 
universities rush back to England to enjoy the comparative freedom 
and enlightenment of Oxford, Cambridge and London, though these 
might have been thought unapproachable in their efficiency as ex- 
tirpators of the human mind... . 

In forming intellectual soviets and establishing the dictatorship of 
the learner, the American students may save their country if it is 
capable of being saved. 


CHAPTER IV 


GO AS YOU PLEASE 


T's first flicker of interest Bernard Shaw ever felt in 
genealogy or family history was in middle or later life 
when he was informed that the Irish Shaws are 
descended from Macduff, the slayer of Macbeth. In a letter to 
Nicol Dunn from Argyllshire, August 31, 1903, Shaw wrote: 
“This is my first visit to Scotland. I am unquestionably a 
Scotchman, Shaw of Fife. My original ancestor was Macduff: 
hence my taste for Shakespear. These facts can be established 
by our cook here, she acknowledges me as a kinsman, though 
she—as a Farqueharson—belongs to the elder branch... .” 
For some time after this enlivening discovery, Shaw signed his 
letters “Hoot mon!—G. Bernard Shaw.” Even then he felt 
a twinge of disappointment: If it had only been Macbeth! 
The Shaw family was a large one, with many and good con- 
nections; and like other people of gentle blood, took their su- 
perior social rank as a matter of course. Although Shaw’s 
immediate family were in far from prosperous circumstances, 
they were almost defiantly respectable. “In Irish fashion,” 
observes Shaw with that slight turn of caricature which gives 
the line of truth, “they talked of themselves as the Shaws, 
as who should say the Valois, the Bourbons, the Hohenzollerns, 
the Hapsburgs, or the Romanoffs; and their world conceded the 
point to them.” Shaw’s early “enormous contempt for this 
family snobbery” was mitigated to complacence by the legend 
of descent from the “unborn” Thane of Fife: “It was as good 
as being descended from Shakespear, whom I had been un- 
consciously resolved to reincarnate from my cradle.” 

There is little reason for wonder that Shaw is one of the most 
unusual and distinctive of personalities. Economic, social, ethnic, 
hereditary, cultural, environmental forces, of a peculiarly urgent 
and moving character, bore with painful incidence upon this shy, 
sensitive lad. His father, easy going, good natured, quite lacking 
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in business competence, was never able to make both ends meet. 
His mother, a woman absolutely without “views,” yet uncon- 
sciously and naturally far in advance of her time, was musi- 
cally gifted in an unusual degree, with social graces and a 
courageous, resolute soul. The happiness of her life and the 
normal rearing of her three children were thwarted by her hus- 
band’s inebriety—a failing which gave him pangs of acute re- 
morse. The most poignant of Shaw’s recollections of childhood, 
a cloud upon his life, is found in a letter about his father and 
mother to Ellen Terry: 


One night, when I was still about as tall as his boots, he took me 
for a walk. In the course of it I conceived a monstrous, incredible 
suspicion. When I got home I stole to my mother and in an awe- 
struck whisper said to her, “Mamma, I think Papa’s drunk.” She 
turned away with impatient disgust and said, “When is he ever 
anything else?”’ I have never believed in anything since: then the 
scoffer began. . . . 


So painful were these exhibitions of lack of self-control that 
eventually the family withdrew into a sort of isolated seclu- 
sion, and broke all contacts with “society.” And this although 
Mr. George Carr Shaw’s second cousin was a baronet, Sir Robert 
Shaw, of Bushy Park, who might, except for the tragi-comic 
family skeleton, have assured social contacts of the first quality. 
The effects upon young George were pronounced and indelible. 
Social snobbery became abhorrent to him—especially when his 
father, who was a wholesale merchant, objected to his playing on 
the streets with children of men in the retail trade. This claim 
of superiority was actually allowed by the retailers; so that 
men far richer and more competent in business than Mr. Shaw 
treated him with deference. Forty years after Bernard Shaw left 
Dublin he returned to it; and soon found himself “taking tea 
at the country house of a very great lady who in the old days 
would as soon have thought of entertaining her sweep as my 
father. Her daughter was going to a ball that night; and I 
gathered from the conversation that the giver of the ball was 





1 Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931), 
GBS. to E.T., June 11, 1897. 
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one of the rich shopkeepers (titled, too) with whose sons my 
father would not allow me to play.” ? Staggering social changes 
had taken place in these forty years; and the sort of democracy 
in which Shaw believes had brought together into the same social 
group the peeress, the titled son of the retailer merchant, and the 
genius son of the wholesaler. 

In the sixties and seventies of the last century, however, life 
in Dublin for young George meant social isolation. There were 
compensations, however—which helped to mould George in 
sharply grooved ways. The inebriety of his father, for all the 
suffering and humiliation it entailed, was made a joke of by 
the family, in a spirit of desperate comic buoyancy. George 
thus developed an attitude of irreverence towards conventionally 
sacred subjects: fatherhood, filial respect, reverence for the spirit 
of home. This irreverence was carried over into other fields, 
and flourished rankly in the fertile gardens of education and 
religion. George could not learn subjects which did not evoke 
his interest; and the quiet pressure and discipline of parental 
authority, reinforced by sympathetic assistance, were wholly 
lacking. His mother as a young girl had finally revolted against 
the rigid discipline of her aunt, paying the penalty in being 
disinherited by this very strict martinet. Shaw says that he was 
“not brought up at all because my mother was so well brought 
up.” But this is only half the truth. Shaw’s mother was not 
domestic; the Germanic ideal of “Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche” was 
abhorrent to her. Disgusted by her husband’s weak yielding to 
the craving for alcohol, she sought and found solace, realization, 
a career, in music. A distinguished teacher of music, George 
John Vandaleur Lee, threw in his lot with the Shaws and bore 
more than his share of the expense tof the establishment—for 
the sheer satisfaction in the companionship of Mrs. Shaw as a 
musician and her aid in his concerts, operas, and musical under- 
takings of all sorts.2 Shaw is not a problem in mathematics— 
the sum of two fractions, his parents being the denominators! 
Shaw is what he is, in great measure, because he was not moulded 
like a piece of clay in his youth; was allowed to “gang his ain 

2G, Bernard Shaw, “If I Were a Clerk Again,” Tit-Bits, November 5, 1927. 


8 Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cin- 
cinnati, 1911), “Dublin Days.” 
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BERNARD SHAW (shocked): Do I really look like that!1!1 
From the drawing by Adolf Hoffme:ster, Prague, 1926 
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gait”; was early habituated to a spirit of mockery and irreverence 
towards conventional idols and family fetiches, which prevailed 
in his own home; and was daily exposed, atmospherically, to the 
intellectual and spiritual pervasiveness of the highest musical 
culture. Had Shaw possessed a first-class voice or displayed 
genuine talent at the pianoforte, it seems more than likely that he 
would have followed Mozart rather than Moliére, Beethoven 
rather than Butler. The atmosphere in which he lived was full 
of artistic actinic rays: the invigorating ozone of criticism, 
musical appreciation and high performance. This “blameless 
ménage a trois” was free of any suggestion of sex; and Shaw 
has vigorously said: “You had only to hear my mother sing 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear My Prayer,’ or even listen to one note of 
her voice to understand that she might have been the centre of 
a ménage a mille et trois without an atom of scandal sticking 
to her no matter how hard it was thrown.” Lee, as a teacher of 
singing, was an innovator, a heretic, and an original, at war with 
his profession, magnetic as an orchestral conductor, and a bold 
questioner of all academic and conventional authority ; and Shaw, 
without any conscious admiration, took his line almost auto- 
matically. In music and later, in fiction, Shaw expressed and so 
got rid of the romanticism of callow youth and blind inexperience. 
Poetically, if awkwardly, he once voiced a significant emotion 
of his life: “In music you will find the body of and reality of that 
feeling which the mere novelist can only describe to you; there 
will come home to your senses something in which you can ac- 
tually experience the candour and gallant impulse of the hero, 
the grace and trouble of the heroine, and the extracted emotional 
quintessence of their love.” 

Irreverence and freedom!—these were the genuine moulding 
forces of Shaw’s youth. And the comedic instinct: that was 
purely a Shavian inheritance. George derived none of it from 
his mother’s side, the Gurlys. Shaw’s father was a mild humorist 
who could not resist any opportunity of knocking the proprieties 
off their high horse. His instructions to his son as to the im- 
portance and respectability of the most pompous orthodoxy in- 
variably ended in some scandalous sally that undid all his 
precepts and dissolved both father and son in paroxysms of 
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mirth. George’s maternal uncle Walter told him every smutty 
story and obscene limerick known to the transatlantic line on 
which he was surgeon, but always in a fine Scriptural literary 
style which delighted his nephew. Singularly enough—and cer- 
tainly a tribute to the delicacy and fastidiousness of the writer of 
even Mrs. Warren’s Profession—George learned from his uncle 
that the most shocking stories, full of unholy wit and irreverent 
levity, can be told without coarseness. Shaw’s writings are 
extraordinarily clean, actually antiseptically pure. There is 
not a touch of vulgarity (save the vulgarity of unformed taste 
and literary inexpertness) throughout his work. Suggestiveness 
and sex appeal in the offensive sense never dare to show their 
face in his presence. Shaw is in no sense a prude; but he would 
as soon tell a smutty story smuttily or leave Frank Harris’ 
autobiography on his drawing-room table, as commit murder. 

Religion was the butt of many jokes in Shaw’s family circle; 
and Shaw read the Bible straight through as a boy, more in 
bravado than in reverence. He was taught to be a “good little 
boy” and say his prayers at night; and even suffered his Roman 
Catholic nurse to sprinkle him with holy water in exorcism of 
evil spirits. But after suffering tortures in church and Sunday 
school, and wearying of the monotony of prayers, which he 
divined to be only half-veiled wishes, he resolved to give up 
both; and was delighted to discover that it was the easiest thing 
in the world and gave him no pangs of conscience. Forty years 
went by before he became once more a church goer: nor did he 
stop there, for he became a first-class pulpiteer. He had been 
wisely left free to go on a spiritual pilgrimage; and he had the 
wit and the adoration to find his way back to religion again 
as an artist-Communist and Quaker. 

Perhaps the best way to arrive at a genuine understanding of 
Shaw is to see him in the rdle of kindly preceptor, vastly enlarg- 
ing the original modest plan of his biographer and considerately’ 
endeavoring to correct the “romantic” views of himself entertained 
by a man more than twenty years his junior who had never 
seen him. Shaw took the matter of his biography so seriously 
that when I sent him my first big batch of questions in 1904, he 


4 “My father was never sly,” Shaw once told me, “and never had his tongue 
in his cheek. His scandalizations were quite frank,” 
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answered in a giant letter entirely in his own delicate chirography, 
on typewriter size sheets, fifty-four of them. He concluded this 
letter as follows: 


And now I must break off for a longish time & leave you to digest 
all this and to devise fresh questions in addition to those which I 
have left unanswered. That is, if you seriously intend to go ahead 
with this job. When you began it I knew quite well that you had 
no idea of what you were attempting—that a capable life of me in 
my public capacity would be a history of all the “movements” of 
the last quarter of the XIX century in London, with very little 
about me personally in it. I knew that you thought you were deal- 
ing simply with a “new dramatist,” whereas to myself, all the fuss 
about Candida was only a remote ripple from the splashes I made 
in the days of my warfare long ago. I do not think what you pro- 
pose is important as my biography; but a thorough biography of 
any man who is up to the chin in the life of his own time as I have 
been is worth writing as a historical document; and therefore if you 
still care to face it I am willing to give you what help I can. Indeed 
you can force my hand to some extent; for any story that you start 
will pursue me to all eternity; and zf there és to be a biography it 
is worth my while to make it as accurate as possible. 

Yours faithfully 
G. BERNARD SHAw.® 


Surely one of the most revealing letters ever penned by Shaw 
is the one he wrote me answering my reply to the letter just 
quoted. It reveals one of the most significant features of the 
man: his attitude towards himself, the record of his own life, 
and his biographer. The romantic young Southerner, the incense- 
burning admirer, receives a cold douche of common sense. In the 
process we learn much of Shaw and his relation to life: 


Do not be too much alarmed by the large program I have sug- 
gested. It is appalling how small even the most extensive knowledge 
boils down when it is pithily used. A knowledge of the movements 
I have been in need not bulk in the pages of the book; but it will 
count tremendously behind them. After all you must relate me to 
my time somehow; and that can only be done if you know my time. 
As I was born to all intents and purposes in the seventeenth century 
in Ireland, and traversed the ages up to the twentieth and twenty- 


5G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 


1905. 
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first; and as I have been influenced mainly by works of art in my 
artificial culture, and have been always more consciously susceptible 
to music and painting than to literature, so that Mozart and Michel- 
angelo count for a great deal in the making of my mind, and the 
English dramatists after Shakespear do not count at all, you will 
have to know a good deal before you know me inside-out. 

What you say as to the things which attract you in me, and that 
make the work interesting to you are very significant. I quite under- 
stand (and chuckle a little); but I now ask you to face this question. 
Are you going to write a natural history, like a true Shavian, or a 
romance, like an incorrigible anti-Shavian? Surely the right thing 
to do is to begin with a vivid romantic picture of the miraculous 
Shaw, the wonderful personality, the brilliant, the witty, the para- 
doxical, the accomplished, the critic of a thousand arts, the master 
of half a dozen. Having got this off your afflated chest, then get 
to business. Point out as a matter of common sense that the 
admirable creature you have just been describing clearly does not 
exist, and never did nor could nor will exist under the heavens— 
that the real George Bernard Shaw was born into the world not by 
parthenogenesis but in the vulgar way, and inherited all the weak- 
nesses, follies, and limitations of his kind—that he goes about on 
two legs, blowing his nose and failing and fudging along as best he 
can in an extremely prosaic way, perceptibly short of many accom- 
plishments which are fairly common, and in some ways an obviously 
ignorant, stupid and unready man. Then state your task, which 
should be, the explanation of how this prosaic reality produces this 
romantic effect, and does actually get a certain quality into his 
work, creative and critical, which distinguishes it from the work 
of men with much more remarkable natural qualifications. 

In this way you will lay down the lines of a scientific biography 
without drily ignoring the glamor. Of course you will have to snuff 
out what you call my “‘astounding personality” and smash your idol; 
but you cannot possibly do yourself a greater service. Until you 
know me from behind the scenes, you may be my dupe, but not my 
biographer. 

There is no use in our agreeing now what is to be written. You 
might as well agree with your wife as to whether you were to have 
a boy or a girl. You will have to labor and bring forth as best you 
can, and see what will come of it. When you have written care- 
ful essays on all my plays separately you can put them in 
the fire or keep them for magazine padding. All that you can 
profitably do is, not to do over again what I have done before 
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(which is what that sort of thing mostly comes to) but to tell the 
story of the play briefly from the point of view of my philosophy, 
as I have done with Ibsen’s, or with Der Ring. My books on Ibsen 
and Wagner are very small—much shorter than what you con- 
template; yet there is everything in them that is necessary, Be as 
accurate as you can’ but as to being just, who are you that you 
should be just? That is mere American childishness. Write boldly 
according to your bent: say what you WANT to say and not what 
you think you ought to say or what is right or just or any such arid 
nonsense. You are not God Almighty: and nobody will expect 
justice from you or any other superhuman attribute. This affected, 
manufactured, artificial conscience of morality and justice and so 
on 1S of no use for the making of works of art: for that you must 
have the real conscience that gives a man courage to fulfil his will 
by saying what he likes, Accuracy only means discovering the rela- 
tion of your will to facts instead of cooking the facts to save trouble, 
..« In haste 
Ever 
G. Bernard Suaw.’ 


6G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, zo Adelphi Terrace, London, 
February 18, 1905, 


CHAPTER V 


IRELAND'S IRRELIGION 


S a lad, Shaw developed an attitude of criticism, of scep- 
A ticism, towards religion. His father made a point of re- 
proving him for his major irreverences ; but usually ended 
the reproof with an even more outrageous irreverence in a mood 
of high comedy. The elder Shaw had a devastating sense of anti- 
climax which he transmitted to his son in full flower: and this 
irreverence towards the conventions, of religion as well as of so- 
ciety, was absorbed, undiluted, by the impressionable George. 
This in great measure explains the famous playwright’s disposi- 
tion, throughout life, to regard any sacrosanct convention or tra- 
dition as an irresistibly tempting “jumping-off place for a plunge 
into laughter.” 

To his uncle, Walter Gurly, a surgeon on the Inman Liners, he 
listened, with the admiration of the young for an elder’s artistic 
skill and knowledge of the world, to Rabelaisian stories and Bib- 
lical extravaganzas. While these stories, deftly told, left Shaw’s 
nature untainted with vulgarity, they were completely effective 
in destroying all his “inculcated childish reverence for the verbi- 
age of religion, for its legends and personifications and parallels.” 
The delightful irreverence of his maternal uncle appealed to him 
as pellucid acuteness and common sense freed of all religious 
superstition. A perfect illustration is afforded by one of the 
many heated religious controversies to which Shaw as a lad was 
frequently treated. His father, his uncle and Vandaleur Lee were 
discussing the raising of Lazarus. The entire tone of the discus- 
sion was that of Mark Twain’s old sea captain elucidating the 
reasons for Elijah’s victory over the other prophets in the classic 
altar contest. Shaw’s father held the evangelical view: that it 
took place exactly as described. The musician was a pure sceptic, 
and dismissed the story as manifestly impossible. Shaw’s Uncle 
Walter, however, characteristically described the whole thing as 
a put-up job, in which Jesus had made a confederate of Lazarus 
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—had made it worth his while, or asked him for friendship’s sake, 
to pretend he was dead and at the proper moment to pretend to 
come to life. Shaw’s comment, suggested by Chesterton’s laugh- 
ably mistaken description of Shaw’s “narrow, Puritan home,” is 
convincingly illuminating: “Now imagine me as a little child, in 
my ‘narrow, Puritan home,’ listening to this discussion. I lis- 
tened with very great interest, and I confess to you that the view 
which recommended itself most to me was that of my maternal 
uncle, and I think, on reflection, you will admit that that was the 
right and healthy point of view for a boy to take, because my ma- 
ternal uncle’s view appealed to a sense of humor, which is a very 
good thing and a very human thing; whereas the other two views 
—one appealing to mere credulity and the other to mere scepti- 
cism—really did not appeal to anything at all that had any 
genuine religious value. . . . Now that really was the tone of re- 
ligious controversy at that time; and it almost always showed us 
the barrenness on the side of religion very much more than it 
did on the side of scepticism.” ? 

To this day, Shaw feels that this spirit of comic irreverence 
to which he was exposed in childhood and which “took” perma- 
nently with his fascinated mind in its plastic stage, has been 
highly beneficial to him throughout life. Certainly it set upon 
him the triple seal of satire, scepticism and irreverence. In com- 
paring the church with the drama, Shaw once eloquently wrote: 


Unfortunately this Christian Church, founded gaily with a pun 
. . . has become the Church where you must not laugh; and so it 
is giving way to that older and greater Church to which / belong: 
the Church where the oftener you laugh the better, because by 
laughter only can you destroy evil without malice, and affirm good 
fellowship without mawkishness.? 


Indeed, one of Shaw’s latest re-affirmations is that humor is 
one of the “great purifiers of religion, even when it is itself any- 


1G. Bernard Shaw, “The Ideal of Citizenship,” an address before The 
Progressive League at the City Temple, London, October 11, 1909. The text 
of the address appears in the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s The New Theology (popu- 
lar edition, London, 1900). 

2“The Author’s Apology,” Preface to Dramatic Opinions and Essays in two 
yolumes (New York, 1907). 
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thing but pure.” In justification for the induced scepticism and 
irreverence of his childhood, he observes, regarding a later devel- 
opment: 


I discovered that in the Ages of Faith the sport of making fun 
of the accessories and legends of religion was organized and prac- 
tised by the Church to such an extent that it was almost part of 
its ritual. The people were instructed in spiritual history and 
hagiology by stage plays full of comic passages which might have 
been written by my uncle. For instance, my uncle taught me an 
elaborate conversation supposed to have passed between Daniel 
in the lions’ den and King Darius, in which each strove to outdo the 
other in Rabelaisian repartee. The medieval playwright, more dar- 
ing than my uncle, put on the stage comical conversations between 
Cain and his Creator, in which Cain’s language was no more respect- 
ful than that of Fielding’s Squire Western, and similarly indecent. 
. .. No man with any faith worth respecting in any religion worth 
holding ever dreams that it can be shaken by a joke, least of all by an 
obscene joke.’ 


As a small boy, George, like many another child, conceived a 
positive hatred for religion because of compulsory church at- 
tendance. 


When I was a little boy, I was compelled to go to church on 
Sunday; and though I escaped from that intolerable bondage before 
I was ten, it prejudiced me so violently against church-going that 
twenty years elapsed before, in foreign lands and in pursuit of works 
of art, I became once more a church-goer.* To this day, my flesh 
creeps when I recall that genteel suburban Irish Protestant church, 
built by Roman Catholic workmen who would have considered them- 


3 Preface to Immaturity, Collected Works (New York, 1930), Vol. I. 

4See Shaw’s letter to William Morris in Chapter xxviii. The church which 
Shaw attended as a child was the Molyneux Church. In his arresting essay, 
“On Going to Church” (The Savoy, January, 1896), Shaw set down his ideal for 
a community, with a place of worship in the centre: “Any place where men 
dwell, village or city, is a reflection of the consciousness of every single man. 
In my consciousness there is a market, a garden, a dwelling, a workshop, a 
lovers’ walk—above all, a cathedral. My appeal to the master-builder is: 
Mirror this cathedral for me in enduring stone; make it with hands; let it 
direct its sure and clear appeal to my senses, so that when my spirit is vaguely 
groping after an elusive mood my eye shall be caught by the skyward tower, 
showing me where, within the cathedral, I may find my way to the cathedral 
within me.” 
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selves damned had they crossed its threshold afterwards. Every 
separate stone, every pane of glass, every fillet of ornamental iron- 
work—half dog-collar, half coronet—in that building must have 
sowed a separate evil passion in my young heart. 

Yes; all the vulgarity, savagery, and bad blood which has marred 
my literary work, was certainly laid upon me in that house of 
Satan! The mere nullity of the building could make no positive 
impression on me; but what could, and did, were the unnaturally 
motionless figures of the congregation in their Sunday clothes and 
bonnets, and their set faces, pale with the malignant rigidity pro- 
duced by the suppression of all expression. And yet these people 
were always moving and watching one another by stealth, as con- 
victs communicate with one another. So was I.° 


In later life, Shaw reached the unalterable conclusion that Ire- 
land, as far as the Protestant gentry are concerned, is the most 
irreligious country in the world. Just as in England the Church 
people persecuted the Dissenters and the Dissenters for their part 
hated the Church with the deepest bitterness; so in Ireland the 
Protestants and Catholics “despised, insulted, and ostracised one 
another as a matter of course.” 


I was christened by my uncle; and as my godfather was intoxi- 
cated and did not turn up, the sexton was ordered to promise and 
vow in his place, precisely as my uncle might have ordered him to 
put more coals on the vestry fire. I was never confirmed, and I 
believe my parents never were either. The seriousness with which 
English families take this rite, and the deep impression it makes 
on many children, was a thing of which I had no conception. 

Protestantism in Ireland is not a religion; it is a side in political 
faction, a class prejudice, a conviction that Roman Catholics are 
socially inferior persons, who will go to hell when they die, and 
leave Heaven in the exclusive possession of ladies and gentlemen. 

In my childhood I was sent every Sunday to a Sunday school 
where genteel children repeated texts, and were rewarded with little 
cards inscribed with other texts. After an hour of this, we were 
marched into the adjoining church, to fidget there until our neigh- 


5G. Bernard Shaw, “On Going to Church,” The Savoy, January, 1896. 
This essay has been frequently reprinted, notably by Elbert Hubbard, without 
authorization, in his magazine The Philistine, and later as a booklet, in sev- 
eral different forms. Singularly enough, it has never been printed as a book 
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bours must have wished the service over as heartily as we did. I 
suffered this, not for my salvation, but because my father’s respecta- 
bility demanded it. When we went to live in the country, remote 
from social criticism, I broke with the observance and never re- 
sumed it. 

What helped to make this “church” a hot-bed of all the social 
vices was that no working folk ever came to it. In England the 
clergy go among the poor, and sometimes do try desperately to get 
them to come to church. In Ireland the poor are Catholics— 
“Papists,” as my Orange grandfather called them. The Protestant 
church has nothing to do with them. Its snobbery is quite un- 
mitigated. I cannot say that in Ireland every man is the worse 
for what he calls his religion. I can only say that all the people 
I knew were.® 


From his boyhood Shaw regarded himself as “a sceptic out- 
side institutional religion, and therefore one to whom the con- 
ventional religious observances were fair game for scoffing. In 
this my manners were no better and no worse than those of my 
class generally. It never occurred to pious ladies and gentlemen 
to respect a sceptic; and it never occurred to a sceptic to respect 
a believer: reprobation and ostracism were considered natural 
and even obligatory on the one side, like derision, even to blas- 
phemy, on the other.” In the estate office, he was regarded by his 
associates and employer as a sceptic, if not an atheist. He chafed 
under the constant restraint of silence on religious questions, as 
an indispensable condition of sociability among people who dis- 
agreed strongly on such a matter. Shaw chafed under this re- 
straint because he felt he could never permanently submit to it. 
It was surely one of the reasons for dissatisfaction with estate 
agency and business as a career. 

The gravamen of the charge that young Shaw was an atheist 
lay in the letter he wrote to Public Opinion, in which, as he says 
with comic exaggeration, he sought to stem the force of the first 
great Moody and Sankey revival by the announcement that he, 
personally, had renounced religion as a delusion. When the two 
American evangelists, accompanied by Henry Drummond, held 


®G. Bernard Shaw, “In the Days of My Youth,” Mainly About People (Lon- 
don, September 17, 1898). Reproduced in The Living Age, Vol. cccxxxiv 


(1924), pp. 3239. 
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their first meeting in England in Birmingham, they were greeted 
by thirteen thousand persons. Enormous crowds greeted the 
evangelists everywhere; and the revival was described by a 
British writer as “the most powerful spiritual awakening since 
the days of John Wesley.” It was not dramatic eloquence or 
intellectual depth which constituted Dwight L. Moody’s appeal. 
It was personal force and conviction: Moody’s vivid, ingenuous 
faith that he possessed authority from on high to grant the abso- 
lution and remission of sins. Ira Sankey was an effective singer, 
who moved people to religious conversion by the powerful ap- 
peal of vocal music, reinforced in his case by the accompaniment 
on a little melodeon. 

In Dublin, forces hostile to the American evangel made them- 
selves vocal. A band of atheists attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
break up the great religious meeting; but the next day subscrip- 
tions to the revival poured in to the amount of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

The letter of the nineteen-year-old Bernard Shaw to Public 
Opinion is historic, constituting a decisive entrance into the arena 
of religious controversy by one who was eventually to become 
the greatest agitator and controversialist of his day. This letter, 
addressed to the editor, is reproduced below in full: 


SIR,— 

In reply to your correspondent “J. R. D,” as to the effect of the 
“wave of evangelism,” I beg to offer the following observations on 
the late “revival” in Dublin, of which I was a witness. 

As the enormous audiences drawn to the evangelistic services have 
been referred to as a proof of their efficacy, I will enumerate some 
of the motives which induced many persons to go. It will be seen 
that they were not of a religious, but a secular, not to say profane, 
character. 

Predominant was the curiosity excited by the great reputation of 
the evangelists, and the stories, widely circulated, of the summary 
annihilation by epilepsy and otherwise of sceptics who had openly 
proclaimed their doubts of Mr. Moody’s divine mission. 

Another motive exhibits a peculiar side of human nature. The 
services took place in the Exhibition Building, the entry to which 
was connected in the public mind with the expenditure of a certain 
sum of money. But Messrs. Moody and Sankey opened the building 
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“for nothing,” and the novelty, combined with the curiosity, made 
the attraction irresistible. 

I mention these influences particularly as I believe they have 
hitherto been almost ignored. The audiences were, as a rule, re- 
spectable; and as Mr. Moody’s orations were characterised by an 
excess of vehement assertion and a total absence of logic, respectable 
audiences were precisely those which were least likely to derive any 
benefit from them. 

It is to the rough, to the outcast of the streets, that such “awaken- 
ings” should be addressed; and those members of the aristocracy 
who by their presence tend to raise the meetings above the sphere 
of such outcasts, are merely diverting the evangelistic vein into 
channels where it is wasted, its place being already supplied, and 
as, in the dull routine of hard work, novelty has a special attraction 
for the poor, I think it would be well for clergymen, who are nothing 
if not conspicuous, to render themselves so in this instance by their 
absence. 

The unreasoning mind of the people is too apt to connect a white 
tie with a dreary church service, capped by a sermon of platitudes, 
and is more likely to appreciate “the gift of the gab”—the posses- 
sion of which by Mr. Moody nobody will deny—than that of the 
Apostolic Succession, which he lacks. 

Respecting the effect of the revival on individuals I may mention 
that it has a tendency to make them highly objectionable members 
of society, and induces their unconverted friends to desire a speedy 
reaction, which either soon takes place or the revived one relapses 
slowly into his previous benighted condition as the effect fades, and 
although many young men have been snatched from careers of dis- 
sipation by Mr. Moody’s exhortations, it remains doubtful whether 
the change is not merely in the nature of the excitement rather than 
in the moral nature of the individual. Hoping that these remarks 
may elucidate further opinions on the subject, 

I remain, Sir, yours, etc. 
Dublin S. 


7 This letter, which appeared in Public Opinion, April 3, 1875, reprinted 
November 8, 1907, has not hitherto appeared in full in any book dealing with 
Shaw. A quotation from it is found in Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: 
His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), foot-note, p. 11. 
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T is natural enough that Bernard Shaw should be regarded 
|: many people as a crank, eccentric to the border-line of 
harmless lunacy. Far from refuting the question as to his 
sanity, Shaw eagerly confirms the doubt. He declares that he 
has never yet made up his mind as to whether he is mad or sane. 


Doubtless I am clever in certain directions: my talent has enabled 
me to cut a figure in my profession in London. But a man may, 
like Don Quixote, be clever enough to cut a figure, and yet be stark 
mad. A critic recently described me, with deadly acuteness, as 
having “a kindly dislike of my fellow creatures.” Perhaps dread 
would have been nearer the mark than dislike; for man is the only 
animal] of which I am thoroughly and cravenly afraid. 

I have never thought much of the courage of a lion tamer. Inside 
the cage he is at least safe from other men. There is not much 
harm in a lion. He has no ideals, no religion, no politics, no chivalry, 
no gentility: in short, no reason for destroying anything that he 
does not want to eat. In the late war, the Americans burnt the 
Spanish fleet and finally had to drag wounded men out of hulls 
that had become furnaces. The effect of this on one of the Ameri- 
can commanders was to make him assemble his men and tell them 
that he wished to declare before them that he believed in God 
Almighty. No lion would have done that. On reading it and 
observing that the newspapers, representing normal public opinion, 
seemed to consider it a very creditable, natural and pious incident, I 
came to the conclusion that I must be mad. At all events, if I am 
sane, the rest of the world ought not to be at large. We cannot 
both see things as they really are. 


Shaw’s peculiar “slants” on life, his unconventional reactions 
to conventions—in a word, his madness—find their explanation 
in the thwarted childhood and the repression in early life of his 
natural instincts. His father was a member of the prosperous 


1G, Bernard Shaw, “In the Days of My Youth,” foc. cit. 
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bourgeois class; and his father’s father, who died prematurely, 
left a widow with many children, whose “sole inheritance was a 
tradition of their own very extra-special gentility. On this un- 
substantial capital they throve, everything considered, most 
astonishingly. “I had,” wrote Shaw in 1896, “unlimited uncles 
& aunts, and myriads of cousins. Without disliking them per- 
sonally, I had a theory that they were snobs and humbugs, a 
conception which I extended later on to the whole class to 
which I belonged.” ? 

Shaw’s father embarked in the wholesale corn trade. Being 
unable to make much of it he, like all poor Irishmen, clung 
sensitively to the status it gave him, according to which a retailer 
was an Untouchable. Hear Shaw on the subject: 


One evening I was playing on the street with a schoolfellow of 
mine, when my father came home. He questioned me about this 
boy, who was the son of a prosperous ironmonger. The feelings of 
my father, who was not prosperous and who sold flour by the sack, 
when he learned that his son had played on the public street with 
the son of a man who sold nails by the pennyworth in a shop are 
not to be described. He impressed on me that my honour, my self- 
respect, my human dignity, all stood upon my determination not to 
associate with persons engaged in retail trade. Probably this was 
the worst crime my father ever committed. And yet I do not see 
what else he could have taught me, short of genuine republicanism, 
which is the only possible school of good manners. 

Imagine being taught to despise a workman, and to respect a 
gentleman, in a country where every rag of excuse for gentility is 
stripped off by poverty! Imagine being taught that there is one 
God—a Protestant and a perfect gentleman—keeping heaven select 
for the gentry; and an idolatrous impostor called the Pope, smooth- 
ing the hellward way for the mass of the people, only admissible into 
the kitchens of most of the aforesaid gentry as “thorough servants” 
(general servants) at £8 a year! Imagine the pretensions of the 
English peerage on the incomes of the English lower middle-class! 


2 Nine Answers (privately printed [62 copies] for Jerome Kern, 1923). 
These answers were made by Shaw to a set of queries submitted to him by 
Clarence Rook. The substance of these answers was embodied in an article, 
“George Bernard Shaw,” The Chap-Book, Vol. V, No. 12 (November, 1896), 
published by H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago, the publisher of a number of Shaw’s 
writings. For permission to examine his copy of this book, Nine Answers, 
I am indebted to Mr. Alexander Woollcott of New York. 
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I remember Stopford Brooke one day telling me that he discerned 
in my books an intense and contemptuous hatred for society. No 
wonder!—though, like him, I strongly demur to the usurpation of 
the word “society” by an unsocial system of setting class against 
class and creed against creed.® 


Another strange quirk of fate contributed something to Ber- 
nard Shaw’s madness. Shaw’s father, one of the most easy- 
going and genial men in the world, was a fitful drinker—one 
of the tragically unconvivial and furtive type. Shaw’s mother 
did not believe in the strict discipline from which she herself had 
suffered at the hands of her aunt, Ellen Whitcroft, a sweet-faced 
lady, with a deformed back and a ruthless will. And Shaw’s 
father, with his outbreaks of miserable drinking, and his amiable 
harmlessness, was unable to command from his rather derisive 
children the respect commonly paid a father. Concerning his 
father, he has shamelessly but no doubt truthfully confessed: 


If you asked him to dinner or to a party, he was not always quite 
sober when he arrived; and he was invariably scandalously drunk 
when he left. Now a convivial drunkard may be exhilarating in 
convivial company. Even a quarrelsome or boastful drunkard may 
be found entertaining by people who are not particular. But a 
miserable drunkard—and my father, in theory a teetotaler, was 
racked with shame and remorse even in his cups—is unbearable. 
We were finally dropped socially. After my early childhood I cannot 
remember ever paying a visit at a relative’s house. If my father 
and mother had dined out, or gone to a party, their children would 
have been much more astonished than if the house had caught fire.* 


With Irish lucidity and antiseptic humor, the family cour- 
ageously took refuge in a sort of ribald mirth over the family 
joke. They treated it as Harlequin rather than as Death’s Head. 
“A boy who has seen the ‘governor,’ with an imperfectly wrapped 
up goose under one arm and a ham in the same condition under 
the other (both purchased under heaven knows what delusion 
of festivity), butting at the garden wall in the belief that he 
was pushing open the gate, and transforming his tall hat to a 
concertina in the process, and who, instead of being overwhelmed 





8G. Bernard Shaw, “In the Days of My Youth,” loc. cit. 
* Foreword to Immaturity, Collected Works (New York, 1930), Vol. I. 
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with shame and anxiety at the spectacle, has been so disabled by 
merriment (uproariously shared by the maternal uncle) that he 
has hardly been able to rush to the rescue of the hat and pilot 
its wearer to safety, is clearly not a boy who will make tragedies 
of trifles instead of making trifles of tragedies. If you cannot 
get rid of the family skeleton, you may as well make it dance.” 

Shaw was thus deprived of a normal social training, of a 
normal youth. His own nature militated against his success at 
school. His mother’s curiously unembittered sufferance of her 
disappointing and occasionally disgusting husband, and her care- 
less and not very attractive children as inevitable inconveniences 
(she was incapable of any sort of unkindness or cruelty) gave 
him a view of family, home, and the mutual relations of parents 
and children which crops up in many of his writings, not only 
very different from the ideal, but from those departures from the 
ideal which arise from common depravities and are made familiar 
by sensational fiction and the police news. Apart from the 
father’s alcoholic neurosis there was no trouble in the family, 
no unkindness, no ill usage, no real reason why it should not 
have been a Swiss Family Robinson (a book which the Shaw 
children comically loathed and despised) ; and yet it was what 
it was, and perhaps what all families are when the children are 
treated as adults and allowed to go their ways without tutelage. 
Anyhow, Shaw acquired certain qualities which, he maintains, 
most Englishmen and Englishwomen of his class never acquire 
—the habit of freedom and independence, the sense of self- 
reliance.° 

Despite the many handicaps and disadvantages of his child- 
hood and youth, Bernard Shaw was fortunate in two respects. 
In Dublin he acquired, almost without being aware of it, the 
foundation for two of his minor careers: those of the critic of 
music and of art. His mother had an extraordinarily pure mezzo 
soprano voice, which Lee trained to perfection; and she had a 
cultivated taste in music which the Shaws, though naturally a 
musical family, lacked. In a series of remarkable reminiscences 
of his childhood, Shaw has recently said of the Shaw family: 

5Shaw once penetratingly observed to me: “I think my treatment as an 


adult at home (like the Micawbers’ treatment of David Copperfield) made 
school very difficult for me.” 
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All the women could “pick out tunes” on the piano and support 
them with the chords of the tonic, subdominant, dominant, and 
tonic again. Even a Neapolitan sixth was not beyond them. My 
father played the trombone, and could vamp a bass on it to any 
tune that did not modulate too distractingly. My eldest uncle 
(Barney: I suppose I was called Bernard after him; but he himself 
was Uncle William) played the ophicleide, a giant keyed brass bugle, 
now superseded by the tuba. Berlioz has described it as a chromatic 
bullock; but my uncle could make it moo and bellow very melodi- 
ously. My aunt Emily played the violoncello. Aunt Shah (Char- 
lotte), having beautiful hands, and refinements of person and 
character to match them, used the harp and tambourine to display 
them. Modern readers will laugh at the picture of an evening at 
Bushy Park, with the bachelor Sir Robert and his clan seated round 
an ottoman on which my uncle Barney stood, solemnly playing 
Annie Laurie on the ophicleide. The present distinguished inheritor 
of the title may well find it incredible. But in those days it was 
the fashion for guests to provide their own music and gentlemen to 
play wind instruments as a social accomplishment: indeed that age 
of brass is still remembered and regretted by the few makers of 
musical instruments whose traditions go back far enough.® 


Shaw’s mother sought refuge from her domestic disappoint- 
ment in music. The democracy of art quickly asserted itself; 
for if Mrs. Shaw was to “do anything but sing silly ballads in 
drawing rooms, she had to associate herself on an entirely repub- 
lican footing with people of like artistic gifts without the small- 
est reference to class or creed.” It is not unlikely that Shaw 
read his later social perceptions into these youthful years. He 
declares that his first childish doubt as to whether God could 
really be a good Protestant was suggested by his observation of 
the deplorable fact that the best voices available for combination 
with his mother’s in the works of the great composers had been 
unaccountably vouchsafed to Roman Catholics. “Even the di- 
vine gentility was presently called in question; for some of these 
vocalists were undeniably connected with retail trade”! 

Music was to win still greater social and republican vic- 
tories, in enticing the Protestants into Roman Catholic houses 
of worship. With satiric triumph, Shaw asserts of his mother: 





6 Preface to Immaturity. 
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“Tf she wished to take part in the masses of Haydn and Mozart, 
which had not then been forgotten, she must actually permit 
herself to be approached by Roman Catholic priests and even, 
at their invitation, to enter that house of Belial, the Roman 
Catholic chapel (in Ireland the word church, as applied to a 
place of worship, denotes the Protestant denomination), and 
take part in their services. All of which led directly to the dis- 
covery, hard to credit at first, that a Roman Catholic priest could 
be as agreeable and cultivated a person as a Protestant clergy- 
man was supposed, in defiance of bitter experience, always to be; 
and, in short, that the notion that the courtly distinctions of 
Dublin society corresponded to any real human distinctions was 
as ignorant as it was pernicious.” 7 

It was not long after her marriage that Mrs. Shaw became 
the right hand of the energetic genius, George John Vandaleur 
Lee. He established the Amateur Musical Society and also an 
orchestra in Dublin. The story of that period has been vividly 
described by Shaw in a letter to me. In describing the associa- 
tion of Lee and his mother in these musical organizations, Shaw 
says: 


He taught her to sing; and she sang for him; copied orchestral 
parts for him; scored songs etc. for him (she had learnt thorough- 
bass from old Logier); led the chorus for him; appeared in operas 
that he got up (she played Azucena in I] Trovatore, Donna Anna 
in Don Giovanni, Margaret in Gounod’s Faust and Lucrezia Borgia 
in Donizetti’s opera of that name; and as they were all rehearsed 
in our house, I whistled & sang them from the first bar to the last 
whilst I was a small boy, not to mention all the oratorios got up by 
the musical society); and, to facilitate all this, kept house for him 
by setting up a joint household—a sort of blameless ménage a trois; 
but she was the sort of woman who never troubled herself about 
gossip, and consequently might have had a dozen men in her house 
without more scandal than any hotel keeper would have raised. 

As to ordinary domestic mothering and wifing she was utterly 
unfit for the sentiment of it. I was not treated as a child. I was 
let do as I liked; and I knew everything that was going on and was 
present on all occasions as if I were an adult member of the family. 
The fact that one of the men of the house was an artist, a conductor, 


7G. Bernard Shaw, “In the Days of My Youth,” Joc. cit. 
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and a man of quite exceptional temperament and energy, must have 
had a considerable influence on me. 

. . . [Lee] had trained himself to teach singing by repudiating 
the traditions of the local professors, who all loathed him, and by 
first working at the anatomy of the throat by actual dissection and 
at practical singing until he acquired sufficient knowledge to know, 
by watching a singer and listening to him (or her) exactly what he 
(or she) was doing. Then, from an Italian singer named Badeali, 
who preserved a splendid voice to a great age, he found out how 
people sang who did not lose their voices; and his method he taught 
to my mother... . 

Nobody ever taught me music in my youth; but I sang incessantly 
to myself & for myself as a boy—opera & oratorio—in an absurd 
gibberish which was Italian picked up by ear—and Irish Italian at 
that. When I grew up I had no voice worth talking about. But I 
made my mother give me some lessons; and when she began, I could 
not make a rightly produced sound that was audible two yards off. 
But I acquired her secrets of breathing etc.; and théy have stood 
me in good stead on the platform... * 


Art, in other forms, culturally influenced Shaw as a lad. He 
was permitted to prowl around in the Dublin National Gallery, 
which, besides the usual collection of casts from the antique, 
had, under the curatorship of Doyle (of the family of “Dicky” 
the Punch artist and Conan the novelist), one of the finest 
provincial collections of pictures in the world. “A well known 
Dublin musician, Joseph Robinson,” recalls Shaw, “allowed me 
to call on him periodically and borrow a volume of Duchesne’s 
outlines of the old masters—2o volumes of them, I think. When 
I had any money—which hardly ever happened—I bought vol- 
umes of the Bohn translation of Vasari, & read them with im- 
mense interest. Result at fifteen, I knew enough about a 
considerable number of Italian and Flemish painters to recognize 
their works at sight.” ® 

Concerning his early life, in Dublin, these two observations of 
Shaw are arresting and memorable: 

“Yes, on the whole, I got some education, thanks to Com- 
munism in pictures.” 


8G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 


1905. 
® Nine Answers. 
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CHAPTER VII 
REPATRIATION 


cherished no love for the land of his nativity or for the na- 

tion which he felt had ruined it. He fled Dublin with aver- 
sion; and entered London, as a soldier in the wooden horse en- 
tered the hostile city of Troy, not as a supplicant for citizenship, 
but with the full knowledge that he had nothing to hope from 
it unless he could conquer it. 

As we have seen, Shaw learned nothing at school—because, as 
he carefully explains, his schoolmasters did not care enough to 
cane him to make him learn. He is proud that his mind was not 
“lamed,” as was Dr. Johnson’s, by being forced, under the lash, 
to learn his lessons.t “I did not learn my school lessons,” he avers 
with defiant pride, “having much more important ones in hand, 
with the result that I have not wasted my life trifling with liter- 
ary fools in taverns as Johnson did when he should have been 
shaking England with the thunder of his spirit.” ? 

Shaw’s first teacher was his uncle, the Rev. William George 
Carroll, Vicar of St. Bride’s, Dublin—the first Nationalist Prot- 
estant clergyman in Ireland. This uncle gave him several weeks’ 
intensive coaching in Latin grammar before he went to school; 
but several years later this same uncle found, on examining Sonny, 
that his nephew had forgotten the Latin he had once been so dili- 
gently taught. As to classical education, Shaw is another Shake- 
speare, with small Latin and less Greek; and he confesses—or 
boasts—that he has never yet seen a Latin inscription on a tomb 
that he could translate throughout. 

Truth to tell, Sonny was preoccupied with his own affairs, 
Like other boys of his day and environment, he melted lead on 


I: a very real sense, Shaw is a man without a country. He 


1 Shaw has denounced whipping as a “form of debauchery”; and vehemently 
denies that self-discipline can be developed and forced by whipping. See 
George Bernard Shaw, “Shall We Whip Children?” Physical Culture, May, 1919. 

2“Parents and Children,” Preface to Misalliance, p. xxiv. 
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Holy Eve, hid rings in pancakes, and indulged in the conventional 
mummeries of Christmes. But to this preternaturally mature 
and introspective child, these were dreary, silly diversions against 
which his nature rebelled. From his father, who, though he read 
nothing but the newspaper, had read Sir Walter Scott and other 
classics in his boyhood, he encountered no opposition to his taste 
for books and the theatre. He reveled in history, even ploughing 
through the prolific and dull Robertson’s Charles V and the 
history of Scotland. Stung by the superior airs of a schoolfellow 
who boasted of having read Locke’s On the Human Understand- 
ing, he “attempted to read the Bible straight through, and ac- 
tually got to the Pauline Epistles before I broke down in disgust 
at what seemed to me their inveterate crookedness of mind.’ ® 

In speaking of his youth, Shaw once happily said: “My uni- 
versity had three colleges:'Lee’s Musical Society, the National 
Gallery, and Dalkey Hill.” Of the first two we know. Perhaps a 
deeper significance is to be found in the last. Shaw’s writings ex- 
hibit little or no love of nature, little preoccupation with science 
except as a subject for satire and ridicule. On Dalkey Hill, Shaw 
searched the heavens—not as astronomer, not as nature lover, 
but as a seeker for the larger harmonies of his own nature in re- 
sponse to the shifting, iridescent beauties of clouds and sky. The 
Shaws’ summer residence was a cottage high up on a hill com- 
manding the northern bight of Dublin Bay, from Howth to Dal- 
key Sound, on the one side, and the southern bight from Dal- 
key Island to Bray Head, on the other. Shaw once said: “There 
is not two penn’orth of really grand mountain or tree in that land- 
scape; but I have never seen more beautiful skies, even in Italy; 
and I always look at the sky.” ¢ 

It was while he was wandering through the furze bushes on 
Torca Hill in the dusk that George first questioned his own in- 
tegrity in saying his prayers when he didn’t believe in their effi- 
cacy. He concluded that prayers are not honest suppplications 


8 Ibid., p. liv. Shaw still denounces Christmas as an “intolerable nuisance,” 
clamors for the revival of the old Society for the Abolition of Christmas, 
which published its first manifesto in The Star, and is willing to endure it 
only on the condition that we “spread the Christmas spirit over the whole 
year.” 

* Nine Answers. 
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The summer quarters of the Shaw family during the boyhood of 
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to the deity, but only the expression of our selfish wishes. With 
the abandonment of what he felt to be the Christian superstition 
of prayer came a sense of intellectual integrity and of personal, 
independent power. Through the self-reliance which came from 
this “sacrifice of the grace of God” came the emergent conscious- 
ness of those larger human affairs to which his being was un- 
stintedly devoted in later life. It was that veritable dawning of 
the moral passion, turning the child into the man, of which John 
Tanner speaks in a passage of Shavian autobiography :— 


All the other passions were in me before; but they were idle and 
aimless—mere childish greedinesses and cruelties, curiosities and 
fancies, habits and superstitions, grotesque and ridiculous to the 
mature intelligence. When they suddenly began to shine like newly- 
lit flames it was by no light of their own, but by the radiance of the 
dawning moral passion. That passion dignified them, gave them 
conscience and meaning, found them a mob of appetites and organ- 
ized them into an army of purposes and principles. My soul was 
born of that passion.® 


Churchgoing, preceded by an hour of Sunday School in which 
the well soaped and best-dressed children of the Protestant gentry 
sat in little classes under pious ladies and received cards with 
texts on them (Shaw wanted pictures instead) as a reward for 
learning Bible verses by heart, was loathed by the infant icon- 
oclast. It always brought up to his mind in later years depressing 
memories of “that most accursed ‘Te Deum’ of Jackson’s and a 
senseless droning of the ‘Old Hundredth’.” 


I remember at the time dreaming one night that I was dead and 
had gone to Heaven. The picture of Heaven which the efforts of 
the then Established Church of Ireland had conveyed to my childish 
imagination, was a waiting-room with walls of pale sky-coloured 
tabbinet, and a pewlike bench running all round, except at one 
corner, where there was a door. I was, somehow, aware that God 
was in the next room, accessible through the door. I was seated 
on the bench with my ankles tightly interlaced to prevent my legs 
dangling, behaving myself with all my might before the grown-up 
people, who all belonged to the Sunday congregation, and were 
either sitting on the bench as if at church or else moving solemnly 


5 Man and Superman (New York, 1904), Act I, p. 36. 
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in and out as if there were a dead person in the house. A grimly- 
handsome lady, who usually sat in a corner seat near me in church, 
and whom I believed to be thoroughly conversant with the arrange- 
ments of the Almighty, was to introduce me presently into the next— 
a moment which I was supposed to await with joy and enthusiasm. 
Really, of course, my heart sank like lead within me, at the thought; 
for I felt that my feeble affectation of piety could not impose on 
Omniscience, and that one glance of that all-searching eye would dis- 
cover that I had been allowed to come to Heaven by mistake. Un- 
fortunately for the interest of this narrative, I awoke, or wandered 
off into another dream, before the critical moment arrived... . 

To this very day, whenever there is the slightest danger of my 
being mistaken for a votary of the blue tabbinet waiting-room or a 
supporter of that morality in which wrong and right, base and noble, 
evil and good, really mean nothing more than the kitchen and the 
drawing-room, I hasten to claim honourable exemption, as atheist 
and socialist, from any such complicity.® 


It may be worth while inquiring into Shaw’s oft-repeated state- 
ment that he learned nothing at school. In the school roll-book 
of Wesleyan Connexional School, Bernard Shaw is entered for the 
first time as attending on April 13, 1867. Only a bare record of 
his class marks is given. ‘He seems to have been generally near 
or at the bottom of his classes; but, perhaps typically of the man, 
he jumped up suddenly to second place once in his first quarter, 
and does not seem to have aspired again. He was entered in the 
‘First Latin Class,’ I suppose the most junior division on the clas- 
sical side.” 7 Shaw was not only idle himself but a cause of idle- 
ness in others, distracting them from their studies by interminable 
comic stories about one Lobjoit, invented by himself, though the 
name was borrowed from Household Words. 

Later on we find Shaw at a private school between Dalkey and 
Kingstown kept by a Mr. Halpin. Finally he was at the Incor- 


6G. Bernard Shaw, ‘‘On Going to Church,” The Savoy, January, 1896. 

7 Rev. William Crawford, Principal of Wesley College, to Archibald Hender- 
son, August 6, 1909. In Shaw’s time it was the “First Latin Junior.” Mr. 
Shaw tells me it was an “unexpected knowledge of the Bible at a Scripture 
examination which jumped him up suddenly to second place.” It was on this 
occasion that he told a master that he did not want a second place, as it 
only showed that there was one boy who knew more than he did. At all events, 
such as this little success was, he never repeated it. In Shaw’s time, under Dr. 
Crook, there was no commercial side. It was classics or nothing. 
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porated Society’s School in Aungier Street, Dublin, now closed. 
Here, however, as he and an unnaturally dignified boy named 
Frank Dunne were virtually the head boys and, as the birth of 
moral passion had taken place, he learned his lessons, ceased to 
tell lies, and became a comparatively respectable schoolboy. 

Shaw recalls with horror and indignation the evil things 
he picked up. These he enumerates as: “lying, dishonorable 
submission to tyranny, dirty stories, a blasphemous habit of treat- 
ing love and maternity as obscene jokes, hopelessness, evasion, de- 
rision, cowardice, and all the blackguard’s shifts by which the 
coward intimidates other cowards.” Shaw once said to me, in 
reply to a query as to the accuracy of James Joyce’s Ulysses in 
its pictures of the young Dubliners: 


The Dublin “jackeens” of my day, the medical students, the 
young bloods about town, were very like that. Their conversation 
was dirty, and it defiled their sexuality, which might just as easily 
have been held up to them as poetic and vital.* 


The fidelity of Joyce’s description makes his picture shocking 
and unendurable; and Shaw’s memories of Dublin are of like 
quality. Although Shaw proclaims a sentimental regard for Ire- 
land, which is perhaps not reciprocated, certain it is that twenty- 
nine years elapsed after his departure before his first return to 
Ireland. Dublin was not included in that “sentimental regard,” 
because to his youthful “unconscious ambition” Dublin had to 
offer only failure, poverty, obscurity, ostracism and contempt. 


A certain flippant futile derision and belittlement that confuses 
the noble and serious with the base and ludicrous seems to me 
peculiar to Dublin; but I suppose that is because my only personal 
experience of that phase of youth was a Dublin experience; for 
when I left my native city I left that phase behind me, and asso- 
ciated no more with men of my age until, after about eight years of 
solitude in this respect, I was drawn into the Socialist revival of the 
early eighties, among Englishmen intensely serious and burning with 
indignation at very real and very fundamental evils that affected all 
the world; so that the reaction against them bound the finer spirits 
of all the nations together instead of making them cherish hatred 


8 Archibald Henderson, Table Talk of G. B. S. (New York, 1925), p. 133. 
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of one another as a national virtue. Thus, when I left Dublin, I left 
(a few private friendships apart) no society that did not disgust me.° 


The alcoholic neurosis of Shaw’s father reached a climax in a 
sort of “mild fit” which put a stop to his alcoholism forever with- 
out leaving any worse results. But he was robbed of the domestic 
fruits of his reformation by the break-up of his household; for in 
1872 George John Vandaleur Lee left Dublin for London; and 
without Lee’s contribution to the family budget the house at 
No. 1 Hatch Street was quite beyond the father’s means. With 
characteristic energy and decisiveness, Mrs. Shaw went to London 
to become a professional teacher of singing. She carried with 
her to London her two daughters, Elinor Agnes, distinguished for 
her gorgeous mane of red hair, and Lucinda Frances (Lucy) Carr, 
who later became a professional singer. And Shaw went into 
Uniacke Townshend’s office and became a clerk. 

During the last five years of Shaw’s sojourn in Dublin, he lived 
with his father in quarters at 61 Harcourt Street. His detesta- 
tion of business has already been fully touched upon. It is, how- 
ever, a complete mistake to take the bitter passage he has put in 
the mouth of “The Man” in Misalliance as autobiographical: 


I spend my days from nine to six—nine hours of daylight and 
fresh air—in a stuffy little den counting another man’s money. I’ve 
an intellect: a mind and a brain and a soul; and the use he makes of 
them is to fix them on his tuppences and his eighteenpences and his 
two pound seventeen and tenpences and see how much they come to 
at the end of the day and take care that no one steals them. I enter 
and enter, and add and add, and take money and give change, and 
fill cheques and stamp receipts; and not a penny of that money is 
my own: not one of those transactions has the smallest interest for 
me or anyone else in the world but him; and even he couldn’t stand 
it if he had to do it all himself. And I’m envied: aye, envied for 
the variety and liveliness of my job, by the poor devil of a book- 
keeper that has to copy all my entries over again. Fifty thousand 
entries a year that poor wretch makes; and not ten out of the fifty 
thousand ever has to be referred to again; and when all the figures 
are counted up and the balance sheet made out, the boss isn’t a penny 
the richer than he’d be if bookkeeping had never been invented. Of 





® Preface to Immaturity, Collected Works (New York, 1930), Vol. I. 
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all the damnable waste of human life that ever was invented, clerk- 
ing is the very worst.?° 


Bernard Shaw got this from an old bookkeeper who was a 
perfect Dublinist forerunner of Mr. Zero in Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine. But he himself was a cashier, and rent col- 
lector, of a very different sort. His function in Townshend’s 
office was varied, responsible, largely out-of-door, and, as we 
have seen, the work of a serious adult accidentally thrown in an 
emergency on a boy who was luckily able enough to get away 
with it. 


10 Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, Fanny’s First Play (London, 
1914), p. 65. 


CHAPTER VIII 


APPRENTICESHIP 
]) ser the laborious days of his clerkship in Dublin, 


Shaw was vaguely conscious of dissatisfaction and uneasi- 

ness concerning his future. This feeling was occasioned 
by the failure to find himself, to realize the purpose and aim of 
his existence. Habitual shyness, an acute diffidence and the lack 
of definite ambition combined to delay the realization of his posi- 
tion and destiny. His eyes were opened by the casual remark of 
C. J. Smyth, one of the apprentices in the land office, that every 
young chap thought he was going to be a great man. Shaw once 
illuminated the incident for me: 


The shock that this gave me made me suddenly aware that this 
was my own precise intention. But a very brief consideration re- 
assured me—why, I don’t know; for I could do nothing that gave 
me the smallest hope of making good my calm classification of myself 
as one of the world to which Shelley and Mozart and Praxiteles and 
Michael Angelo belonged, and as totally foreign to the plane on 
which land agents labored. 

What was wrong with me then was the want of self respect, the 
diffidence, the cowardice of the ignoramus & the duffer. What saved 
me was my consciousness that I must learn to do something—that 
nothing but the possession of skill, of efficiency, of mastery in short, 
was of any use. The sort of aplomb which my cousins seemed to 
derive from the consciousness that their great great grandfather had 
also been the great great grandfather of Sir Robert Shaw of Bushy 
Park was denied to me. You cannot be imposed on by remote 
baronets if you belong to the republic of art. I was chronically 
ashamed and even miserable because I couldn’t do anything. It is 
true that I could keep Mr. Townshend's cash, and that I never 
dreamt of stealing it, and riper years have made me aware that 
many of my artistic feats may be less highly estimated in the books 
of the Recording Angel than this prosaic achievement; but at the 
time it counted for less than nothing. It was a qualification for 
what I hated; and the notion of my principal actually giving me a 
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testimonial to my efficiency as a cashier drove me to an exhibition 
of rage that must have seemed merely perverse to my unfortunate 
father. 


This remark of Smyth’s galvanized Shaw out of his former un- 
decided state. He refers to it as a “complete innocence of sub- 
conscious intention to devote myself to the class of work that only 
a few men excel in, and to accept the responsibilities that attach 
to its dignity.” As a boy Shaw wanted to be a pirate, then an 
engine-driver, then an opera singer. As a youth, languages made 
their appeal to him; and he made desperate but futile efforts to 
master French and German and Italian. Influenced by his studies 
of Duchesne and Vasari and his frequent visits to the Dublin Art 
Gallery, he wanted to become a great artist—to draw like Michael 
Angelo, to paint like Titian. He even attended the Royal 
Dublin Society’s School of Art. But he was not long in dis- 
covering that he had no talent for drawing and that dream faded 
away. 

Curiously enough, Shaw never wanted to write. It never oc- 
curred to him that there was anything exceptional about the liter- 
ary faculty. He took it as a matter of course, just as one draws 
air into his lungs without being conscious of it, though from his 
early days there was a subconscious urge for literary expression. 
As a small boy, he concocted a short story and sent it to some 
boy’s journal—something about a man with a gun attacking an- 
other man in the Glen of the Doons. Shaw had no conscious, 
passionate desire to excel in literature—to become a member of 
that mighty company among whom shone Shakespeare, Dante, 
Goethe and Moliére. Yet he had the irresistible longing to 
express himself; and his letter to Public Opinion was an overt 
illustration. Although he did not consider it as an activity, his 
literary efforts between his fifteenth and twentieth years were 
considerable. One of his school-fellows, a youth of remarkable 
literary faculty, was Edward McNulty, afterwards noted as the 
author of three original and remarkable novels of Irish life. These 
novels were Misther O’Ryan, The Son of a Peasant, and Maureen, 
published by Arnold of Covent Garden. The curious friendship 





1G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
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struck up by Shaw with McNulty bore fruit in a series of amaz- 
ing letters which ultimately took on the form of a voluminous 
correspondence. Both lads were imaginative in an unusual 
degree; and their acquaintance, which had a sort of romantic 
quality, promised to ripen into close and lasting friendship. But 
circumstances effectually separated them; for Shaw was in Mr. 
Townshend’s land office in Dublin, and McNulty, an official in 
the Bank of Ireland, was drafted to the Newry branch of that 
institution. They wrote immense letters to each other by return 
of post; and these imaginative effusions were sometimes illus- 
trated with crude drawings and enlivened by brief dramas. Shaw 
was thus vigorously exercising a faculty and a talent, of which 
he was scarcely conscious. It was understood between them that 
the letters were to be destroyed as soon as answered, as their 
facile authors did not relish the possibility of such unreserved soul 
histories falling into strange hands. In this way, Shaw evidently 
developed a genuine skill in fictive composition. For his first 
novel, Immaturity, only recently published for the first time, 
has not only youthful freshness but style, vigor and power of 
characterization amazing in a first novel. 

The influence of Shaw’s home environment upon the develop- 
ment of his comedic instinct was immense, if almost wholly un- 
recognized by the world. His Uncle Walter, whose skill and wit 
in sacrilegious and bawdy narrative young George took as a mat- 
ter of course, left his mark upon the plastic boy. Shaw’s luckless 
father had an anodyne in a sense of humor. When his business 
was threatened with ruin by the bankruptcy of one of his cus- 
tomers and his partner burst into tears, he “had to retreat hastily 
from the office to an empty corner of the warehouse and laugh 
until he was exhausted.” Anti-climax was the crux of his peculiar 
sense of humor, as the stories told by his son indicate. “When I 
was a child, he gave me my first dip in the sea in Killiney Bay. 
He prefaced it by a very serious exhortation on the importance of 
learning to swim, culminating in these words: ‘When I was a boy 
of only fourteen, my knowledge of swimming enabled me to 
save your Uncle Robert’s life.’ Then, seeing that I was deeply 
impressed, he stooped, and added confidentially in my ear: ‘And, 
to tell the truth, I never was so sorry for anything in my life 
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afterwards.’ He then plunged into the sea, enjoyed a thoroughly 
refreshing swim, and chuckled all the way home.” ? 

A sort of game played between George and his father, although 
played with a pretence of decorum, illustrates this irresistible 
thrust toward anti-climax. Whenever George scoffed at the 
Bible, he would rebuke his irreverent son with vigor and earnest- 
ness. But as soon as he had reached the zenith of his impressive- 
ness, his comedic instinct asserted itself; and with a repressed 
mirth which found expression only in a chuckle and the wrinkling 
of his squinting eyes, he would declare, “with an air of perfect 
fairness, that even the worst enemy of religion could say no 
worse of the Bible than that it was the damnedest parcel of lies 
ever written.” 

Shaw’s plays bristle with anti-climax; and actually the entire 
first act of Man and Superman, and all of The Man of Destiny, 
Arms and the Man, The Devil’s Disciple and Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion are elaborately constructed anti-climaxes. 
Shaw maintains that he does not aim at anti-climax in his writ- 
ings, but that it occurs as naturally as night follows day. The 
statement is surely misleading, although probably not delib- 
erately so. Things strike Shaw at a queer angle; buttering a 
mental or moral slide is a natural instinct. But much art goes 
into the careful “preparation” for and development of the anti- 
climax. Shaw is a natural actor with the mimetic instinct highly 
developed. And this explains in great measure his masterly skill 
in the direction of the production of his own plays. Under the 
spell of the entire family’s “power of derisive dramatization,” 
the bones of the Shavian skeletons were kept constantly rattling. 
George made a local reputation as a raconteur and glib liar 
through this very power of telling the most disrespectful anecdotes 
concerning the members of his own family; and later, through 
his friend A. B. Walkley, who was devastated by his story of 
the strange suicide of Uncle William, he firmly established the 
reputation of being the most reckless liar in London. 

When the almost twenty-year-old Bernard Shaw set off for 
London in March, 1876, he was obsessed with two extraordinary 
ideas. These ideas were perhaps in a nebulous state in his con- 


2G Bernard Shaw, “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part I, The Candid 
Friend, May 11, 1901. 
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sciousness ; but during the immediately succeeding years they were 
verified in direct action. The first of these ideas was that he 
was a great man—although the raw lad could point to nothing 
tangible in support of this fantastic idea. It was the first aim 
of this “great man” to master the English language and become 
a great writer. The second extraordinary idea, because it was 
sO unconventional and “unnatural,” was the resolve, which 
amounted to a vow, that he would never do another “honest 
day’s work” as long as he lived. His sister Agnes had died 
of consumption almost immediately before his departure for 
London. By throwing up his excellent position and going to 
London, he only complicated and ageravated his mother’s diffi- 
culties. Out of a slender income, Mr. Shaw was sending his 
wife a pound a week; and under the periodical pressure of need, 
Mrs. Shaw made inroads on an inheritance of four thousand 
pounds. George’s momentous decision to cease to be self-sup- 
porting and to add another burden to his mother’s slender shoul- 
ders, may appear as the most callous selfishness. But modern 
literary history validates his strange decision—to disregard ruth- 
lessly “all the quack duties which lead the peasant lad of fiction 
to the White House, and harness the real peasant boy to the 
plough until he is finally swept, as rubbish, into the workhouse.” 

Shaw staked his all upon his brain and character. Had his 
gamble failed, he would have been a subject for execration; but 
he knew—as Disraeli, as Goethe, as Ibsen knew—that he was a 
genius. And he was willing to pay the hard price of painful years 
of meticulous and wholly unrewarded literary labor. “I never 
climbed any ladder: I have achieved eminence by sheer gravita- 
tion; and I hereby warn all peasant lads not to be duped by my 
pretended example into regarding their present servitude as a 
practicable first step to a celebrity so dazzling that its subject 
cannot even suppress his own bad novels.” 


CHAPTER IX 


FUMBLING FOR THE RIGHT FINGERING 


IMMATURITY—THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 


remarks that it’s not what a man would like to do, but what 

he can do, that he must work at in this world. When Shaw 
joined his mother and sister at No. 13 Victoria Grove, London, 
which he has so pleasingly described in the Preface to Jmmaturity, 
he had no very clear idea as to his ambition or his ultimate 
career. When Shaw remarked to Clarence Rook, twenty 
years later, that “London was not ripe for me” in 1876, he 
was coining an amusing phrase which did not quite turn the 
truth upside down. Shaw was full of culture, musical, artistic, 
scientific, literary; but he had no conception of the extent to 
which London society, though contemptuously aware of these 
“professional things,” contrives to get on without them on an 
intellectual diet of sport, party politics, and the routine of fashion 
and travel. In Dublin the professions form the aristocracy; and 
one can, without horses, guns, or any experience of them, and 
with the income of an English peer’s chef, enjoy the run of the 
best society there is without ever feeling even “middle class.” 
Shaw, being a Shaw, and therefore by family tradition pre- 
eminently a gentleman, accepted no sort of social inferiority, and 
was quite unable to understand why anyone in his position and 
possessing his culture should do so. He was bumptious, half 
baked, crude, and poor. During the four preceding years he had 
missed the indispensable social drill of neighborly visiting with 
mother and sisters, with the inevitable result that he was ill at 
ease in society and at once aggressive and shy. 

Gravitation alone sustained him; for, like Hamlet, he lacked 
both ambition and initiative. As we shall see later, his first at- 
tempts at journalism during the course of almost nine years met 
with almost unbroken failure. After a few years of casual and 
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desultory activities, he settled down to the laborious writing of 
fiction in 1879. 

Again and again, Shaw has poured out the vials of his scorn 
upon the profession of clerk. But clerkship left him two valuable 
legacies: a legible and businesslike chirography ; and the habit of 
regular work. The appalling volume of Shaw’s mental creation, 
the amazing flood of productivity, are in part the result of the 
passion for expression and in part the result of doing a stint of 
work daily throughout a long and electrically active life. So in 
1879 he set himself down to the writing of fiction, at the fixed rate 
of five pages a day. Rain or shine, this program was conscien- 
tiously carried out. It was the heyday of the great novelists; 
and the young man of twenty-three wrote novels helplessly be- 
cause there was nothing else that he could or would do. 

In these days when many satiric books are written descriptive 
of earlier eras—Mauve and Brown Decades and Eighteen 
Eighties and Nineties—/mmaturity, at last released from its 
brown-paper chrysalis, is found to be vividly refreshing as a 
youthful picture of a Victorian decade so demoded as to seem 
almost pre-Victorian. Shaw came out of seventeenth century 
Ireland, which before his departure from Dublin had gradually 
merged into the eighteenth century; and the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury London into which he plunged was almost a London of 
Charles Dickens, Charles Reade and Anthony Trollope. The key 
of the period is given in the description of the front drawing-room 
of the ludicrously pitiable, decayed gentlewoman of the lower 
middle class, Mrs. Froster: 


The table was walnut, and was covered with a crimson cloth, in 
the centre of which a case of stuffed birds stood on a Berlin wool 
mat. On the mantelpiece were an ornamental clock, a velvet watch- 
stand, and two plaster of Paris vases under glass shades. A convex 
mirror, encircled by a gilt frame of earnestly ugly design, hung on 
the wall opposite the pier glass. The window was draped with red 
damask curtains, which contrasted with the green Venetian blind; 
and the appearance of the whole room was worthy of the gentility 
to which, through many years of struggling, Mrs. Froster had never 
relinquished her pretension. 


This huge fiction of two hundred thousand words is plotless 
and amorphous. It is filled with genre pictures lifelike in their 
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reality, both of lower life in Islington and society in Kensington ; 
and rich in amusing, lightly satiric portraits, easily recognized 
as painstakingly modeled after living characters. In Robert 
Smith we instantly suspect Shaw himself; and the early suspicion 
passes into certainty with his jeremiad upon the miseries of clerk- 
ing. Future biographers will search the pages of Immaturiiy 
for the beliefs and traits of character in Smith which Shaw was 
to exhibit in later life. They will search in vain. What they will 
discover is a young man, shy, diffident, ill at ease with women, 
fond of music and literature, full of undirected talent, and mis- 
erable because he has not found the clue to a career. This is a 
precise portrait of the author of Jmmaturity at the moment of 
writing; and the words of the clear-sighted Harriet to Smith, at 
the end of the book, sum up the author’s mental confusion and 
the novel’s raison d’étre: 


You are not a boy; and you are not grown-up. Some day you 
will get away from your books and come to know the world and get 
properly set. But just now there is no doing anything with you. 
You are just a bad case of immaturity. 


The really admirable feature of the book is the amusing de- 
velopment of the love affair, in the familiar Shavian manner, be- 
tween the unsophisticated and uncultured but alluring dressmaker, 
Harriet Russell, Scotswoman, businesslike, thrifty, unromantic 
and yet fascinating by reason of her assertive independence, 
personal charm, and explosive naiveté and common sense; and the 
highly cultured, egoistic, spoiled young artist and genius 
Cyril Scott. In this very first work Shaw evokes our mirth 
by juxtaposing common sense and romance. Shaw has evoked 
mirth by this same trick in many of his plays: the mental 
awareness of the mechanics of passion and the personal incon- 
veniences of responding to the “call of nature.” It crops up 
again and again—in You Never Can Tell, Man and Superman, 
Back to Methuselah. Yet here it is at the very beginning of his 
career, in the courtship scene between Cyril and Harriet: 


He caught her hand, and, stooping, kissed her with as much 
ardour as a gentleman, however short his stature, can, when stand- 
ing, display in saluting a lady who is sitting, without losing his 
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balance. Then he knelt on one knee beside her chair, put his arm 
about her waist, and pressed her shoulder to his chest, looking eagerly 
into her eyes all the time. But the charm did not work. Harriet 
endured it for more than half a minute. Then she gently disengaged 
herself, and said, softening the request by speaking in her sweetest 
tones: “Stop. Sit down. Marriage is a very serious thing. I can’t 
play with you now.” Scott, heavily discomfited, was yet glad to 
obey, not merely because his position was hurting his knee, but 
because he suddenly saw that his conduct was unbecoming and that 
she was more serious about him than he had yet been about her. 


Another scene, equally comedic, is that between the two 
pseudo-lovers, Hawkshaw the poet, a four-flusher and dishonest 
to boot, and the outrageous, mendacious flirt and husband hunter, 
Isabelle Woodward : 


She was sitting near the window when he entered the drawing 
room. ‘The first thing he noticed was that she had on a dress with 
a row of conical buttons down the front, which she had worn the last 
time he had embraced her. Remembering that on that occasion his 
breast had been dotted by small, painful contusions, he resolved to 
content himself with a kiss. 


The entire novel is plotless though it bristles with incident ; but 
it is entertaining, witty, faithful in observation and direct in 
thought. The author is no immature boy, but a highly gifted 
young man who lives in a world of imagination—the world of 
Scott and Thackeray, of Mark Twain and Dickens, of Charles 
Reade and Charles Lever, and writes with almost painful un- 
idiomatic correctness. But it is plain that he has little “knowl- 
edge of the world”; and is interested in fiction, not on the score 
of literary technic, but as a medium for the expression of his 
ideas. There is even a Dickens type in the book, the inebriate 
evangelist, Davis; and one of those pouter-pigeon English 
dowagers, Lady Geraldine Porter, whom Shaw has so often held 
up to ridicule as an example of self-importance. 

The Irrational Knot, Shaw’s second novel, was written in 1880. 
Undismayed by the rejection of Immaturity, he continued to buy 
his cheap sheets of white demy and write five sheets in quarto 
daily. Having worked the preceding year in Edison’s London 
Telephone Company, where he came in daily contact with 
vigorous, patriotic American technicians, everlastingly loyal to 
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“the Chief” whom they considered the greatest man in the world, 
Shaw made his hero, Conolly, an Irish-American electrical en- 
gineer. Although practically penniless all the time, Shaw ac- 
tually possessed a suit of evening clothes and the ability to play 
a simple accompaniment at sight more congenially to a singer 
than most amateurs. Thus, through the soirées musicales of Lee, 
now at the height of his brief vogue in Park Lane, he came in 
contact with the unathletic section of English fashionable society 
which, eschewing sport and politics, replaces them by amateur 
acting, singing, and sketching in water colors. His heroine 
Marian is an aristocrat whom he took no end of trouble to make 
as “nice” as it is possible for a woman to be as judged by con- 
ventional ideas. 

The plot of the story is lacking in originality; there is nothing 
startling in the notion that “a girl who lives in Belgravia ought 
not to marry a man who is familiar with the Mile End Road.” 
But the point of the novel, which marks it out as an original 
work, is the social morality which underlies it. Although Shaw 
had not yet been converted to Socialism or Communism, he enter- 
tained the ineradicable conviction that “society” is essentially un- 
social, setting up almost insuperable barriers between the classes. 
According to Shaw, Conolly was “a model of sound sense, intelli- 
gence, reasonableness, good temper, and everything that a 
thoroughly nice woman could desire and deserve’—and a man 
who had become rich and famous by inventing an electric-motor. 
He wins the blue-blooded Marian; but a fatal incompatibility 
develops between the two. Conolly is a democrat of American 
lineage; and has an individual morality of fundamental social 
significance. As a scientist he believes in submitting all problems 
to the cold test of reason. Blunt and tactless in manner, he car- 
ries on his affairs with ruthless will and bold self-sufficiency. The 
incompatibility is plainly due to the false ideals of society, which 
make intelligence and ability subservient to aristocratic birth 
and prestige. 

Finally Marian runs away with a ne’er-do-well of her own class 
who, though handsome and attractive, is lacking in every one of 
the sound and manly qualities which characterize her husband. 
When she finally gets rid of her lover and meets her husband 
again, she is astonished to discover that he considers her im- 
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petuous flight with Douglas the first sensible action of her whole 
life. It was admirable in Conolly’s eyes because it was her first 
vigorous assertion of will, of vital purpose. Although there is to 
be a child whose father is Douglas, Conolly offers to take Marian 
back, because he respects her for overriding convention and re- 
pudiating duty in leaving him: 


I am free. I can divorce you if I please: if I live with you again 
it will be by my own choice. You are free too: you have burnt your 
boats, and are rid of fashionable society, of your family, your posi- 
tion, your principles, and all the rest of your chains forever. You 
are declassed by your own act; and if you can frankly give a sigh 
of relief and respect yourself for breaking loose from what is called 
your duty, then you are the very woman I want for a wife. 


But the knot is irrational because it is only rational. Their 
definitive words in parting epitomize the failure of their life 
together. After he has embraced her for the last time: 

“You are too wise, Ned,” she says, suffering him to replace 
her gently in the chair. 

“It is impossible to be too wise, dearest,” he replies, and un- 
hesitatingly turns and leaves her. 

Shaw proudly claims The Irrational Knot as a forerunner of 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. He pronounces his novel a “fiction of the 
first order,’ which he defines as “one of those fictions in which 
the morality is original and not readymade.”? Of its art he says 
nothing except what may be inferred from his repeated assertion 
that for art’s sake alone he would not lift his little finger towards 
an inkbottle. The novel is an indifferent work of fiction, but an 
excellent illustration of the trend of the social philosophy of that 
day, in England and in Europe. The Irrational Knot may be a 
“fiction of the first order” in morality; it is not a fiction of the 
first rank in art. Uncle Tom’s Cabin embodied the temper of 
abolition and exercised a powerful political and social influence; 
but it is pitiable as a work of art. Neither a social revolution 
nor a moral bouleversement is an indispensable criterion for a 
work of art. 

1Qnce, to my declaration: “This is only juggling with words. Morality 
has nothing to do with art,” Shaw snorted: “This ridiculous old survival from 


the nineties is now impossible. You might as well say that mathematics have 
nothing to do with astronomy.” 
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CHAPTER X 
FICTIVE GREENSICKNESS 


LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS—CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 


OVE AMONG THE ARTISTS, written in 1881, bears an 
[° ironic title suggested by the now forgotten line “Love 
Among the Roses.” The writing of it was interrupted by 
an attack of smallpox, of which there was an epidemic that year. 
“Whether this [illness] enfeebled my intellectual convictions or 
not I cannot say,” Shaw once observed; “but it is a fact that the 
story exalts the wilful characters to the utter disparagement of 
the reasonable ones.” 2 
The Irrational Knot was in fact Shaw’s first and last rationalist 
work. In Love Among the Artists he throws over rationalism 
completely and for ever, and sets himself to write “a novel with 
a purpose” as the phrase then went. To Clarence Rook he con- 
fided : 


Behold me, then in London in an impossible position, I was a 
foreigner—an Irishman—the most foreign of all foreigners when he 
has not gone through the university mill. I was not uneducated; 
but unfortunately what I knew was exactly what the educated 
Englishman did not know; and what he knew I either didn’t know 
or didn’t believe. I was provincial; I was opinionated; I was un- 
presentable; my destiny was to educate London, and yet I had 
neither studied my pupil nor related my ideas properly to the com- 
mon stock of human knowledge.? 


This highly cultivated but socially unsophisticated young man 
always lived imaginatively on the heroic plane. He found “the 
world of artificial greatness founded on convention and money” 
repugnant and contemptible, as compared with the realm of art 
in which he walked like a disembodied spirit. Realizing his 

1 “Mr, Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself,” The Novel 


Review (formerly Tinsley’s Magazine), February, 1892. 
2 Nine Answers. 
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inability to conceive intuitively the great social world, in any 
comprehensive way, he nevertheless felt himself superior to it in 
his intimacy and communion with the Great Souls of literature, 
music and art. “A whole world of art which did not exist for it 
lay open to me. I was familiar with the greatest in that world: 
mighty poets, painters and musicians were my intimates.”? In 
face of this contrast between an artificial and a real world Shaw 
resolved to write a novel in order “to show our numerous ama- 
teurs of the fine arts, who would never have fallen in love with 
music or painting if they had not read books about them, the 
difference between their factitious enthusiasm and the creative 
energy of real genius.” 

In Love Among the Artists, Shaw for the first time ascends the 
pulpit, which he has adorned during the intervening half century. 
Never doing things by halves, Shaw upholds, in this novel about 
music and musicians, the arrogance of genius as opposed to a 
false humility in the presence of great art works. Shaw’s musical 
predilections had been revealed in a number of scattered com- 
ments in Immaturity. In Love Among the Artists, he shows the 
various reactions to art in a series of clearly drawn, satirically out- 
lined characters. Adrian Herbert betrays his artistic shallowness 
—spending “whole days in explaining to you what a man of 
genius is and feels, knowing neither the one nor the other.” 
Mary Sutherland, compact of treacly sentiment and artistic in- 
adequacy, never surpasses mediocrity as an artist because her 
knowledge is based upon hearsay instead of upon experience. 
Madge Brailsford, brilliant and self-assertive, yet amoral and 
soulless, epitomizes in a phrase to Mary Sutherland the gist of 
Shaw’s case: “If you don’t like your own pictures, depend upon 
it no one else will. I am going to be an actress because I think I 
can act. You are going to be a painter because you think you 
can’t paint!” 

Love Among the Artists, as the late James Huneker truly says, 
just missed being a “fine novel.” The reason, which he does not 
give, is not far to seek: Shaw’s novel is as innocent of plot as a 
Sunday School tract. He disarms criticism, but does not redeem 
the novel, with the explanation that it is not the work of O. 


8 Preface to The Irrational Knot (American Edition, New York, 1905). 
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Henry or Edgar Wallace: “None of the characters will turn out to 
be somebody else in the last chapter: no violent accidents or 
strokes of pure luck will divert events from their normal course: 
forger, long lost heir, detective, nor any commonplace of the po- 
lice court or of the realm of romance shall insult your understand- 
ing, or tempt you to read on when you might better be in bed or 
attending to your business.” 4 

The Shaw mouthpiece, the raisonneur for the Shavian phi- 
losophy of art, is the droll original, Owen Jack, the Welsh com- 
poser modeled in part after Beethoven. He is the first of the 
Shavian “privileged lunatics.” He “goes all out” in his condem- 
nation of fraudulency in the world of music. He scorns the 
pedantry of the schools, sneers at mechanical music of academic 
origin, jibes at “analytic criticism,” and fiercely denounces the 
antiquated views of the musical organizations of England, with 
their old fogeyism, their cowardice in the face of novelty, their 
dread of innovation, and their cringing subservience to obsoles- 
cent and outworn models. Strikingly resembling the generous 
and greathearted Shaw, as we know him to-day, Jack is always 
tolerant of sincerity, always sympathetic with true effort, unre- 
strainedly enthusiastic over any vital out-pouring of the creative 
spirit; rebuking tyranny wherever he sees it, exposing falsehood 
whenever he hears it, eternally vigilant in showing up frauds and 
unmasking shams. And yet, with all his offensive brusqueness, 
fierce intolerance and colossal self-sufficiency, gentle-hearted, 
compassionate, and, in the presence of beauty, deeply humble. 

One delicately drawn character, charming and piquant, is the 
Polish pianist, Mademoiselle Szczymplica—a figure Huneker finds 
“as evasive as a bar from a Chopin mazourka.” This elusive per- 
sonality, although emanating poetry and romance, has, as she puts 
it, the “soul commercial” within her. She sees no reason why, 
even if she does so strangely love her shallow husband, a second- 
rate painter, she should dispense with her piano practice! Un- 
even, formless, kaleidoscopic, Love Among the Artists is reward- 
ing—not for its sermon, but for its uproariously funny and bril- 
liantly executed episodes. Unforgettable are the hilarious street 
fight in Paris, the scene of Madge Brailsford’s “advances” to 





*“The Author to the Reader,” Preface to Love Among the Artists (Chicago, 


1900), 
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Owen Jack, and the acutely satiric “close up” of the rehearsal— 
fit companion-piece to the professional boxer’s Wagner lecture in 
Cashel Byron’s Profession. 

It is one of life’s little ironies that Shaw’s single romance in 
fictive form won the approval of the public—although he has de- 
voted a lifetime to heaping ridicule upon romance in all its varied 
forms. Cashel Byron’s Profession has proved a popular novel— 
although Shaw once remarked to me that he considered admira- 
tion for it the mark of a fool. It has gone through many editions ; 
was once a “best-seller” in an American state; has been dram- 
atised and produced twice in the United States; and has been 
played to delighted audiences in Shaw’s blank-verse adaptation 
The Admirable Bashville; or Constancy Unrewarded. Thus 
Shaw has the ancient grievance of the author: people “admire 
him for the feats any fool can achieve, and bear malice against 
him for boring them with better work”! 

Shaw has a delightful vein of chivalry and romance, which 
crops out here and there throughout all his writing—‘keeps 
breaking through” despite his hard determination to scorn and 
sneer at such weaknesses. One of Shaw’s “Irish whoppers” is the 
point blank assertion that he had exhausted romanticism before 
he was ten years old. 


Your popular novelists are now gravely writing the stories I told 
to myself before I replaced my first set of teeth. Some day I will 
try to found a genuine psychology of fiction by writing down the 
history of my imagined life, duels, battles, love-affairs with queens 
and all. They say that man in embryo is successively a fish, a bird, 
a mammal, and so on before he develops into a man. Well, popu- 
lar novel-writing is the fish stage of your Jonathan Swift. I have 
never been so dishonest as to sneer at our popular novelists. I once 
went on like that myself. 

Why does the imaginative man always end by writing comedy if 
only he has also a sense of reality? Clearly because of the stu- 
pendous irony of the contrast between his imaginary adventures and 
his circumstances and powers. At night, a conquering hero, an 
Admirable Crichton, a Don Juan; by day, a cowardly little brat 
cuffed by his nurse for stealing lumps of sugar. .. . My real name 
is Alnaschar.® 


5G. Bernard Shaw, “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part I, The Candid 
Friend, May 11, 1901. 
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At the beginning of the eighties, in company with a poet friend 
who had an incorrigible passion for boxing, Shaw fell into the 
habit of attending the old Queensberry contests at Lillie Bridge. 
This was before the days of the National Sporting Club. Shaw 
also attended the crowded exhibitions on the hard boards of St. 
James Hall. Shaw saw Anthony Diamond, who was among 
the best boxers he had ever seen; Ned Donnally, from whom 
Shaw derived certain hints for Ned Skene; and Jack Burke, the 
most brilliant boxer of the day, whose technic in an exhibition 
spar suggested the exploits of Cashel Byron. Shaw admits his 
delight in a good spar as a phase of original sin. But it was his 
sense of comedy which was particularly titillated by the arts of 
self-defence through “their pedantry, their quackery, and their 
action and reaction between amateur romantic illusion and pro- 
fessional eye to business.”*® Although there were great doings 
and high jinks at the chief arenas, Bob Habbijam’s school of arms 
and Bill Richardson’s Blue Anchor pub (immortalized in The 
Admirable Bashville), Shaw never attended either of these places. 
After soaking up the local color, Shaw spent many hours in the 
reading room of the British Museum wading through Boxtana 
and the files of Bell’s Life.7 

Leaving the novels aside for the moment, let us follow Shaw 
as a “devotee” of sport, which he has dismissed with the phrase: 
“anything but”! Shaw has attended some of the great pugilistic 
battles of recent years, and reported them in first-class journalistic 
style. Carpentier excited his enthusiastic admiration; and his 
description of the Carpentier-Beckett contest, the first boxing 
match he had attended in thirty-five years, is a masterpiece of 
literary journalism. In Carpentier, Shaw discerned a “complete 
Greek athlete.” The reporting is incomparable: 


The moment “Time” was called, and Carpentier on his feet in 
the ring, it was apparent that he had this [Greek] technique. He 


6 “Modern Prizefighting,” note at end of Cashel Byron’s Profession (Au- 
thorized Edition, Chicago, 1901). 

7 Norman Clark, essay on boxing, in New York Evening Post, April 27, and 
May 4, 1920. 

8“The Great Fight, by the Author of Cashel Byron’s Profession,” The 
Nation (London), December 13, 1919; later privately printed as a pamphlet 
by Mitchell Kennerley. 
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was like a man on springs; and the springs were not in his heels but 
in the balls of his feet. His diaphragm tenue was perfect... . 
The change in Carpentier’s face when he sets to work is so startling 
that the spectators can see nothing else. The unmistakable Greek 
line digs a trench across his forehead at once; his color changes to 
a stony grey; he looks ten thousand years old; his eyes see through 
stone walls; and his expression of intensely concentrated will 
frightens everyone in the hall except his opponent, who is far too 
busy to attend to such curiosities. 


After seeing the film of the Dempsey-Carpentier contest, Shaw 
registered an emphatic protest against the American style of 
“crouching and occipital pile-driving” which should be eliminated 
as have been “all the other practices that once made the ring- 
side no place for a gentleman, not to mention a lady.” He thus 
describes the “American practice”: “It is de rigueur, when you 
have led off, or countered a lead-off, to crouch, clinch, and begin 
pounding your man on the atlas process or banging him over the 
kidneys, trying meanwhile to hold his arms locked under yours 
until the referee, who is in the ring all the time, takes part in the 
combat and violently tears the clinchers asunder. ... At this 
game Dempsey is consummately skilful, cool, systematic, inde- 
fatigable, and ruinously damaging. Carpentier, his superior at 
out-fighting, cannot touch him at it. . . . Dempsey did just the 
last thing that was expected of him: he not only won the fight, 
but impressed us by his moral. In his different way, and for the 
purposes of his profession, he is as remarkable a genius as Car- 
pentier.” ® 

Shaw especially admires Gene Tunney, sought out his acquaint- 
ance, and has spent a good deal of time with him since December, 
1928, in London, Brioni, Jerusalem and Venice. Shaw became 
particularly interested in Tunney because he declined the rdéle of 
the boxer in the projected filming of Cashel Byron’s Professton, 
on the score that it was untrue to life; and also because he was 
of pure Irish blood. They correspond regularly with each other; 


® Bernard Shaw, “Carpentier in Defeat,” The Observer (London), Septem- 
ber 11, 1921. Consult the following articles of Shaw on boxing and boxing 
matches: “The Carpentier-Siki Fight,” London Sunday Chronicle, October 1, 
1922; “The Noble Art and the Double Cross,” ibid., December 10, 1922; and 
“Is Boxing Brutal?” London Sunday News, July 10, 1927. 
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and, as Mr. Tunney tells me, discuss everything “from Ancient 
Egyptian wrestling to the theosophy of Madame Blavatsky.” Of 
Tunney, Shaw has written: “(He does not need to be a brilliant 
boxer like Carpentier or a terror like Dempsey ; he wins by mental 
and moral superiority combined with plenty of strength, an in- 
accessible head, and that very disheartening biff that sickened 
Dempsey when he rushed for an apparently certain victory after 
the count in the seventh round.” 2° 

Shaw even attended the first exhibition baseball game of the 
“Chicago Sioux” and the “New York Apaches” in London in 
1924. In comparison to cricket—“slow, stodgy, and obvious”— 
Shaw found baseball “swift, intense, and (as to what it is all 
about) inscrutable.” Every American should read his descrip- 
tion of “This Baseball Madness”: 14 “I found that baseball has 
the great advantage over cricket of being sooner ended. As far 
as I can grasp it, it combines the best features of that primitive 
form of cricket (the only tolerable one known as Tip and Run) 
with those of lawn tennis, Puss-in-the-Corner, and Handel’s 
‘Messiah.’ And it surpasses them all (except Handel) in giving 
scope for the higher human faculties of rhetoric, irony, and elo- 
quent emotional appeal. Even those players who had no gift 
of eloquence expressed their souls in dithyrambic cries like the 
Greek Evoe! which sounded to me like Attaboy! I confess that 
I am not enough of a Greek scholar to translate Attaboy, but 
it is a very stimulating ejaculation!” 

Shaw was reminded of Handel, because in America the base- 
ball fans stand up for the seventh inning, just as in England the 
audience always stands up for the “Hallelujah Chorus”! “As I 
left the ground,” records Shaw, who confessed himself an em- 
bryonic fan, “one of my courteous hosts expressed a hope that I 
would come again. When a man asks you to come and see base- 
ball played twice it sets you asking yourself why you went to 
see it played once. That is a totally unanswerable question. It is 
a mad world.” 

In a preface written two decades later than the book itself, 
Shaw carefully explains that this novel was written as an offset 

10 G. Bernard Shaw to Norman Clark, 4 Whitehall Court, London, February 
21, 1929. 

a The Evening Standard (London), November 4, 1924. 
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to the “abominable vein of retaliatory violence” which runs all 
through the literature of the nineteenth century. Cashel Byron’s 
Profession is like any other novel of pugilism: it has plenty of 
punching, blood-letting and upper cutting. But as Shaw con- 
scientiously points out: “Its novelty consists in the fact that an 
attempt is made to treat the art of punching seriously, and to 
detach it from the general elevation of moral character with which 
the ordinary novelist persists in associating it.”?? The truth of 
the matter, I suspect, is that Shaw wrote it for fun, with the secret 
hope that the fighting would put it across the counter. He ac- 
knowledges that it is, at bottom, a mere boy’s romance. It came 
near ruining his career by making him a successful novelist at the 
age of twenty-six! 18 

After the expiration of his agreement with Walter Scott and 
Company, the firm which published a revised edition of it in 1887, 
Shaw tried to suppress the book. It annoyed him to realize that 
the book’s only hold on the public was the exciting fight. But 
that fight at the Agricultural Hall is “sure-fire stuff’; and the 
popularity of Cashel Byron’s Profession continues to this day on 
the strength of that fight. Shaw was once proud of the book, not 
for its rather cheap cleverness, but because it was “interesting, 
amusing, and at one point—unique in my work—actually excit- 


12 “Novels of My Nonage,” Preface to Cashel Byron’s Profession (Newly Re- 
vised, Chicago, 1901). 

18 When Jesse L. Lasky wished to film Cashel Byron’s Profession, with Gene 
Tunney as the hero, the world-champion boxer declined, on the score that 
the “character of Cashel Byron is badly drawn” and that the “story is silly.” 
In an interview Tunney said, among other things: “Shaw understands neither 
the temperament nor the psychology of the professional boxer, with the result 
that Byron is made to appear as no more than a blundering vulgarian. There 
are no gentlemanly traits about him, save a dash of chivalry.” A subjective 
note is sounded: “He scarcely is a character to excite the admiration of any 
one and that the girl in the book, reared in an atmosphere of culture and 
refinement, should fall in love with a man whose only appeal was a magnificent 
body, is absurd.” While Tunney regards Shaw as “the possessor of one of 
the greatest minds among living men—possibly the greatest,” he did not hesitate 
fo declare that Cashel Byron’s Profession “must be viewed as a product of his 
immature years’—but a novel he would be incapable of writing to-day. (The 
Sun, New York, November 20, 1926.) Shaw blandly replied that he shared 
Tunney’s disapprobation of Cashel Byron’s Profession, which was undoubtedly 
an immature work; confessed that Tunney doubtless knew more about present- 
day prize fighting than he did; and urged Tunney to go ahead and rewrite 
the book, if he thought he could improve it. 
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ing.” One reads with amusement to-day these early confessions 


of the now well known humanitarian: 


The excitement is produced by the brutal expedient of describ- 
ing a fight. It is not, as usual in novels, a case in which the hero 
fights a villain in defence of the heroine, or in the satisfaction of a 
righteous indignation. The two men are paid to fight for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. They set to for the sake of the money, and 
strive to beat each other out of pure ferocity. The success of this 
incident is a conclusive proof of the superfluity of the conventional 
hypocrisies of fiction. I guarantee to every purchaser of Cashel 
Byron’s Profession a first class fight for his money. At the same 
time he will not be depraved by any attempt to persuade him that 
his relish for blood and violence is the sympathy of a generous soul 
for virtue in its eternal struggle with vice. I claim that from the 
first upper cut with which Cashel Byron stops his opponent’s lead-off 
and draws his cork (I here use the accredited terminology of pugil- 
ism) to the cross-buttock with which he finally disables him, there 
is not a single incident which can be enjoyed on any other ground 
than that upon which the admittedly brutalized frequenter of prize- 
fights enjoys his favorite sport. Out of the savagery of my imagina- 
tion I wrote the scene; and out of the savagery of your tastes you 
delight in it.’* 


This is a romance after the heart of the subscribers to Mudie’s 
and Smith’s circulating libraries—bloodthirstily realistic as to the 
pugilism, frankest of melodramas as to the rest. Note the appeal 
to the popular heart in this story of the gentleman-schoolboy 
slugger fighting his way, round after round, to the side of the 
noble and fabulously wealthy heroine. Coincidence plays its 
spectacular rdle; and Adelphic indeed is the final discovery that 
—after all!—Cashel is a scion of one of the oldest county fami- 
lies in England and heir to a great estate. 

In all these novels, Shaw bans the idiomatic from the conver- 
sation of the aristocrats: he didn't know that the real aristocrats 
are the chief and habitual offenders in this respect. Shaw’s cor- 
rectness is that of a schoolmaster. Lydia Carew is a paragon who 
talks like a Walter Scott heroine, and acts as if she had the mind 
of a guinea pig. After Cashel curtly intimidates a cowardly 





14“Mr, Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself,” The Novel 
Review, February, 1892. 
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bruiser, Lydia wonderingly asks: “By what magic did you so sud- 
denly subdue that man?” Lydia is a manufactured piece of 
mechanism by an inventor who had to imagine a model. She is 
weird in her unreality. William Morris described her privately 
as a “prigess”; John Mackinnon Robertson said she was like the 
fancy picture of a lady painted by someone who didn’t know her. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who found all this “horrid fun,” wrote 
to William Archer (sotto voce): “My God, what women!” Shaw 
makes the best of a bad case by giving Lydia up as “flesh and 
blood” and planking her coolly down as a “working model” of an 
“improved type of humanity.” In the eighteen eighties, Shaw gave 
his readers a heavy shock with Lydia’s frank avowal to her aristo- 
cratic suitor: “I practically believe in the doctrine of heredity; 
and as my body is frail and my brain morbidly active, I think my 
impulse toward a man strong in body and untroubled in mind is 
a trustworthy one. You can understand that; it is a plain propo- 
sition in eugenics.” This was “horrid fun” to Stevenson; but 
after the turn of the century it is taken by everyone as a matter 
of course. In his ideas Shaw is frequently in advance of his age; 
but this has nothing to do with verisimilitude in art. With his 
usual modesty, Shaw anticipates this chapter in the concession 
concerning Lydia: “Let me not deny ... that a post-mortem 
examination by a capable critical anatomist—probably my 
biographer—will reveal the fact that her inside is full of wheels 
and springs.” 

Some day an American will receive a doctorate in philosophy 
from some leading university, principally in recognition of a 
thesis on the influence of Dickens upon Shaw. There is a palpable 
Dickensian atmosphere about Shaw; there is almost always a 
Dickens type somewhere in the offing—in this story, Alice’s suitor. 
Cashel Byron is not a realistic portrait: we cannot believe in this 
spouting boxer. But the high light of the book is Cashel’s lec- 
ture—é€crasant /—on Wagner and Beethoven in terms of the pugil- 
istic art of Jack Randall.*® And here is our familiar little patch 
of Social Democracy in the philosophy of the delightful Bash- 
ville, over whom, with Stevenson, we chortle. Bashville, the foot- 
man who romantically adores his mistress, has his forerunners in 


15 See Chapter xxix, 
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Ruy Blas, the valet who loves the Queen of Spain, and in Claude 
Melnotte, the gardener with his “grand passion” for the Lady of 
Lyons. Shaw never said a funnier thing than this: 


If I had not seen quite clearly that the fact of my not being a 
footman myself was the merest accident (a proposition which most 
of our novelists would undoubtedly repudiate with the greatest 
indignation) I could not have created Bashville. Such romances, 
by the bye, are probably common enough in real life, One of my 
own relatives, an elderly lady, was, in her teens, cautiously ap- 
proached by her father’s gardener with honorable overtures on the 
part of his son, who was enamoured of the young lady of the house. 
Unlike Lydia, however, she did not take the democratic view of the 
offer: she regarded it rather as an act of insane presumption on the 
part of a being of another and inferior order. And though she has 
long since been to a great extent cured of this crude class feeling, 
and has even speculated once or twice as to whether she did not 
then throw away a more valuable opportunity than that of which 
she subsequently availed herself, she has not quite lost the old 
sense that the proposal was, relatively to the ideas of the current 
epoch, somewhat too Radical."* 


Bernard Shaw! What a man! 


16 “Mr, Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction, Reviewed by Himself,” The Novel 
Review, February, 1892. 


CHAPTER XI 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


ET those who consider Bernard Shaw simply as a natural 
|; paragon of wit, a born genius dowered by the gods with 
the power to carry all before him in an effortless career, 
reflect upon the grim endurance and immitigable propensity of 
this shy, poverty-stricken, impossible young Irishman with his 
long record of unbroken failure. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, from 1879 until 1883, in- 
clusive, he wrote five pages a day—a novel a year—without a 
single rift in the clouds, without a single ray of real sunshine. 
The picture is at once pathetic and inspiring—the seedy, ragged, 
scragely-bearded young beggar haunting the reading room of the 
British Museum; breathlessly attending soirées and concerts and 
musicales; shyly blundering about at social entertainments like 
the peasant in the drawing room; and silently reveling in the 
priceless picture galleries in Trafalgar Square and at Hampton 
Court. He consciously dwelt on the slopes of Parnassus with the 
immortal dead—Shakespeare and Moliére, Goethe and Dickens, 
Scott and Dumas, Beethoven and Mozart; but he was a stranger, 
and singularly ill at ease with ordinary mortals, on this mundane 
sphere. He fed voraciously upon his imagination, believing that 
it was inexhaustible; and rapidly used up the little stock of his 
imperfect and restricted knowledge of the world. 

Noblesse oblige—the sense of honor of the genteel class to 
which he belonged—fortunately did not destroy him. He had 
the ruthlessness to set independence above duty, genius above 
gentility. He never deluded himself with the juvenile delusion 
that the world owed him anything. He defied the convention, as 
persistent as atmospheric pressure, that he owed his family the 
allegiance of regularly paid labor. 


Think of the frightful humiliation of the boy Dickens in the 
blacking warehouse, and his undying resentment of his mother’s 
wanting him to stay there—all on a false point of genteel honour, 
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Think of Trollope, at an upper-class school with holes in his trou- 
sers, because his father could not bring himself to dispense with a 
manservant. Ugh! Be a tramp or be a millionaire—it matters 
little which: what does matter is being a poor relation of the rich; 
and that is the very devil. Fortunately, that sort of poverty can 
be cured by simply shaking off its ideas—cutting your coat accord- 
ing to the cloth of your father’s second cousin, the baronet. As I 
was always more or less in rebellion against those ideas, and finally 
shook them off pretty completely, I cannot say that I have much 
experience of real poverty—quite the contrary. 


Shaw staked his all—his salaried position, his self-respect, his 
conventional duty, his financial independence—on the chance that 
his brain was a gold mine.? There were traces of precious metal 
on the surface; but even when he struck an actual vein, he could 
not induce the public to recognize its value. In the event, long 
delayed, he had an exceeding rich reward; but in the beginning, 
he appears to the unperceptive like the artist, the atrocious and 
eternal egoist, so ruthlessly depicted by John Tanner in Man and 
Superman, Shaw’s picture of himself lacks nothing in scarifying 
self-exposure and defiant exculpation: 


I was an able-bodied and able-minded young man in the strength 
of my youth; and my family, then heavily embarrassed, needed my 
help urgently. That I should have chosen to be a burden to them 
instead was, according to all the conventions of peasant fiction, 
monstrous. Well, without a blush I embraced the monstrosity. I 
did not throw myself into the struggle for life: I threw my mother 
into it. I was not a staff to my father’s old age: I hung on to his 
coat tails. His reward was to live just long enough to read a review 
of one of these silly novels written in an obscure journal by a per- 
sonal friend of my own (now eminent in literature as Mr. John 
Mackinnon Robertson) pre-figuring me to some extent as a consider- 
able author. 

I think, myself, that this was a handsome reward, far better 
worth having than a nice pension from a dutiful son struggling 
slavishly for his parents’ bread in some sordid trade. Handsome 
or not, it was the only return he ever had for the little pension he 





1G. Bernard Shaw, “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part I, The Candid 
Friend, May 11, 1901. 
2Shaw had a “hunch” and he plunged heavily on it. Instinct and not 
belief was the driving force. 
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contrived to export from Ireland for his family. My mother rein- 
forced it by drudging in her elder years at the art of music which 
she had followed in her prime freely for love. I only helped to 
spend it, 

People wondered at my heartlessness: one young and romantic 
lady had the courage to remonstrate openly and indignantly with 
me, “for the which,” as Pepys said of the shipwright’s wife who 
refused his advances, “I did respect her.” Callous as Comus to 
moral babble, I steadily wrote my five pages a day and made a man 
of myself (at my mother’s expense) instead of a slave.* 


During the early eighties, Shaw’s daily reading in the British 
Museum must have covered a wide range. But the decisive and 
sundering event: that which on his seventieth birthday he de- 
clared had “made a man of him,” was the reading of the first 
volume of Marx’s Capital in Deville’s French translation. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation he became a thoroughgoing Com- 
munist fourteen years before the same Damascene conversion 
happened to Lenin. Thenceforth he was a man with a religion 
and a mission. His revolt against bourgeois morals ceased to be 
instinctive demurrage and personal petulance: it became a rea- 
soned scientific conviction, and plunged him into a serious study 
of economics. He now resolved, as he has told us, “to give up 
mere character sketching and the construction of models for 
improved types of individual, and at once to produce a novel 
which should be a gigantic grapple with the whole social prob- 
lem. But, alas! at twenty-seven one does not know everything. 
When I had finished two chapters of this enterprise—chapters of 
colossal length, but containing the merest preliminary matter—I 
broke down in sheer ignorance and incapacity.” ¢ 

Eventually these two prodigious chapters of Shaw’s aborted 
magnum opus were published as a completed novel, in two 


3 Preface to The Irrational Knot (American Edition, New York, 1905), pp. 
xx-xxi, The review, by John Mackinnon Robertson, in Our Corner, is quoted, 
further on. 

4“Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself,” The Novel 
Review, February, 1892. There was no hesitation or uncertainty about Shaw’s 
“conversion” to Communism. He thus put it to me: “When I change my 
mind I do so with startling suddenness and completeness. One of my irri- 
tating virtues is that I always know instantly that the milk is spilt and waste 
no time crying or trying to lap it up.” 
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“books,” under the title, An Unsocial Socialist. This pocket Marx 
heralds the reign of the “literature of effrontery.” Shaw is be- 
ginning to take his stride. After reading Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, Robert Louis Stevenson had written to William Archer: 
“Let him beware of his damned century; his gifts of insane 
chivalry and animated narration are just those that might be 
slain and thrown out like an untimely birth by the Daemon 
of the Epoch.” The walls of chivalry tumble to the ground at 
the first blast of the trumpet of Socialism; and the “damned 
century” begins to have its innings. In this novel, a brutal 
burlesque, full of mad irresponsibility and cheap levity, is em- 
bodied the spirit that has produced Soviet Russia. The twenty- 
seven-year-old Irish eremite begins to sermonize humanity as a 
product of Capitalism and morality as an elaborate camouflage 
for the fundamental proposition that property is theft. 

Sidney Trefusis, the Marxist philosopher, revolted by the rot- 
tenness of present-day civilization, resolves, at any hazard, to set 
in motion machinery for its reformation. The millionaire son of 
a captain of industry, Trefusis is in full revolt against everything 
that his father and his own inherited riches represent. Respect- 
ing his dead father for his energy and bravery among unscru- 
pulous competitors in the struggle for existence, Trefusis curses 
his memory for the inhuman means employed in his business 
dealings and the social crimes concealed by the shimmer of his 
“ill-gotten gold.” 

A Marx in Shaw’s clothing, Trefusis devotes all his energies, 
all his wealth, to the task of forming an international association 
—“The International,” history gives it—of men pledged “to 
share the world’s work justly; to share the produce of the work 
justly; to yield not a farthing—charity apart—to any full-grown 
and able-bodied idler or malingerer, and to treat as vermin in 
the commonwealth persons attempting to get more than their 
share of wealth or give less than their share of work.” Whole- 
souledly committed to Socialism in its iconoclastic aspects, 
Trefusis defies convention, prudery, delicacy, good-taste and tact 
in all his actions, convinced beyond reclaim that “vile or not, 
whatever is true is to the purpose.” His philosophy holds it a 
short-sighted policy to run away from a mistake or a misunder- 
standing, instead of facing the music and clearing the matter 
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up. A licensed eccentric like his prototypic creator in real life, 
Trefusis is permitted to take liberties granted to no one else; 
and by the “exercise of a certain considerate tact which, on the 
outside, perhaps, seems the opposite of tact,’ but which in 
reality consists in the most ingenious double-dealing, he somehow 
or other contrives to have his way and go scot-free. 

Discovering too late that marriage to him, as to Tanner, means 
“apostasy, profanation of the sanctuary of his soul, violation of 
his manhood, sale of his birthright, shameful surrender, ignomini- 
ous capitulation, acceptance of defeat,” Trefusis deliberately 
deserts his wife, not because, as with Falk and Svanhild in 
Ibsen’s The Comedy of Love, love seems too exquisite, too 
ethereal to be put to the illusion-shattering test of marriage, but 
because marriage involves the triumph of senses over sense, 
of passion over reason. Even after he has ceased to love Hen- 
rietta, her love for him continues to set in motion the mechanism 
of passion, and he is revolted by the discovery that she remains 
satisfied so long as “the wheels go round.” 

In the earlier chapters Trefusis, disguised as that “terrific 
combination of nerves, gall, and brains,” Jeff Smilash, dexterously 
philanders to his heart’s content (Voltaire suggested another 
organ than the heart for the anatomical organ in question) with 
several young girls at the boarding school where his wife was 
educated. The verisimilitude of the portraits, the acute psycho- 
logical perception exhibited in the portrayal of the feelings, senti- 
ments and sentimentalities of young girls in the boarding-school 
stage of evolution, testify to Shaw’s remarkable powers of 
realistic portraiture. Even Shaw proudly declares: “I unhesi- 
tatingly challenge any living writer of fiction to produce anything 
comparable in vivacity and originality to the few early scenes 
in which the hero, Trefusis, introduces himself by masquerading 
as Jefferson Smilash at the girls’ school.” 

That forerunner of Julia Craven, the romantic little Henrietta 
Jansenius, is portrayed with insight, and not without delicacy 
and restraint. The most unreal scene in the book, thoroughly 
inhuman, is that in which Trefusis apostrophises the body of 
his dead wife. His reflections are offensively flippant and callous 
in their solemn setting. With a sense of physical revulsion we 
hear him rudely flout the “funereal sanctimoniousness” of the 
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family physician, mock at the “harrowing mummeries” of re- 
ligious and social observance, and “damn the feelings” of a father 
and mother who regarded their daughter as their chattel and 
showed no true feeling for her when she was alive. 

Trefusis is obsessed with the conviction that the first, if the 
hardest, of all duties is one’s duty to oneself. His fine Italian 
hand is betrayed in his later philanderings with the whilom 
loves of Smilash, now grown up into disagreeable, hard, calculat- 
ing women. Trefusis’ trickery of Sir Charles Brandon, his un- 
feeling deception of Gertrude Lindsay, his base flattery of Lady 
Brandon, his misleading promise to Erskine are all exhibitions 
of his Jesuitical policy. The Machiavellian exponent of Socialism 
and the New Morality, Trefusis has no scruples in employing 
unfair, unethical means to secure whatever he wants—for the 
cause of labor and for Sidney Trefusis. Deeper than amusement 
goes Shaw’s challenging boast: “The hero is remarkable because, 
without losing his pre-eminence as hero, he not only violates 
every canon of propriety, like Tom Jones or Des Grieux, but 
every canon of sentiment as well. In an age when the average 
man’s character is rotted at the core by the lust to be a true 
gentleman, the moral value of such an example as Trefusis is 
incalculable.” 5 

In the second issue of the first edition of An Unsocial Socialist, 
there appears at the end, as an appendix, an alleged “Letter to 
the Author from Mr. Sidney Trefusis.” It is really a letter from 
Shaw, the realistic Socialist, to his predecessor Shaw, the imagina- 
tive novelist. 

This letter seems to have escaped the attention of all com- 
mentators on Shaw. For the perceptive, significance lurks in the 
passages quoted: 


Actions described in novels are judged by a romantic system of 
morals as fictitious as the actions themselves. The traditional parts 
of this system are, as Cervantes tried to show, for the chief part, 
barbarous and obsolete: the modern additions are largely due to the 
novel readers and writers of our own century—most of them half 
educated women, rebelliously slavish, superstitious, sentimental, full 
of the intense egotism fostered by their struggle for personal liberty, 


5 “Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself,” The Novel 
Review, February, 1892. 
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and outside their families, with absolutely no social sentiment ex- 
cept love. Meanwhile, man, having fought and won his fight for this 
personal liberty, only to find himself a more abject slave than before, 
is turning with loathing from his egotist’s dream of independence to 
the collective interests of society, with the welfare of which he now 
perceives his own happiness to be inextricably bound up. 

But man in this phase (would that all had reached it!) has not 
yet leisure to write or read novels. In noveldom woman still sets 
the moral standard; and to her the males, who are in full revolt 
against the acceptance of the infatuation of a pair of lovers as the 
highest manifestation of the social instinct, and against the restric- 
tion of the affections within the narrow circle of blood relationship, 
and of the political sympathies within frontiers, are to her what 
she calls heartless brutes. That is exactly what I have been called 
by readers of your novel; and that, indeed, is exactly what I am, 
judged by the fictitious and feminine standard of morality. Hence 
some critics have been able plausibly to pretend to take the book 
as a Satire on Socialism. It may, for what I know, have been so 
intended by you. Whether or no, I am sorry you made a novel of 
my story; for the effect has been almost as if you had misrepre- 
sented me from beginning to end... . 

I consented to a monument (for Hetty), although there is, to me, 
no more bitterly ridiculous outcome of human vanity than the 
blocks raised to tell posterity that John Smith, or Jane Jackson, late 
of this parish, was born, lived, and died worth enough money to 
pay a mason to distinguish their bones from those of the unre- 
corded millions. . . . If I had had my way I should have written: 
HENRIETTA JANSENIUS WAS BORN ON SUCH A DATE, MARRIED A MAN 
NAMED TREFUSIS, AND DIED ON SUCH ANOTHER DATE; AND NOW 
WHAT DOES IT MATTER WHETHER SHE DID OR NOT? .... 

In conclusion, allow me to express my regret that you can find 
no better employment for your talent than the writing of novels. 
The first literary result of the foundation of our industrial system 
upon the profits of piracy and slave-trading was Shakespear. It 
is our misfortune that the sordid misery and hopeless horror of his 
view of man’s destiny is still so appropriate to English society that 
we even to-day regard him as not for an age, but for all time. But 
the poetry of despair will not outlive despair itself. Your nineteenth 
century novelists are only the tail of Shakespear. Don’t tie your- 
self to it: it is fast wriggling into oblivion.® 


8G. Bernard Shaw, An Unsocial Socialist, Appendix, consisting of six un- 
numbered pages following page 256. 
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NCE asked what was the turning point in his career, 

() Shaw replied, with a twinkle of his grey eyes under the 

shaggy brows: “I haven’t had any turning point in my 

life. I’ve gone straight on.” That is only a variation of the 

gravitation theme: a fresh denial that his apparent heroic resolu- 

tion and unbreakable will meant anything but his helpless abiding 
of an inevitable destiny. 

During the five years when Shaw, like Trollope, was methodi- 
cally laying black on white with Spartan resolve, he was handi- 
capped with impecuniosity and shabbiness. ‘When people 
reproach me now,” he laughingly remarked in 1896, “with the 
unfashionableness of my attire, they forget that to me it seems 
like the raiment of Solomon in all his glory by contrast with the 
indescribable seediness of those days, when I trimmed my cuffs 
to the quick with scissors, and wore a tall hat and soi-disant black 
coat, green with decay.” A contemporary described his ap- 
pearance as that of a fairly respectable plasterer. His boots 
were broken and he had to wear the tall hat, decrepit and limp 
with age, back-to-front to enable him to take it off without 
doubling up the brim. “TI did not possess a morning suit in which 
I could reasonably have expected a duchess to touch me with 
the furthest protended pair of tongs.” When beggars and ladies 
of the pavement solicited alms of him on the streets at night, 
when he was clad in evening clothes, his overwhelming answer 
was to take his purse out of his pocket and hold it upside down 
to prove that it was empty.” The self-portrait in Robert Smith 
in Immaturity is revealing: “. . . closely cropped pale yellow 





1 Clarence Rook, “George Bernard Shaw,” The Chap-Book, November 1, 
1896. 

2 Shaw was never a night hawk. Lee’s and the Lawsons’ at-homes, neither of 
them in the least what might be called “nocturnal,” were absolutely the only 
social assemblies Shaw ever attended. When he had not a shilling for a theatre 
he prowled solitary. 
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hair, small grey eyes, and a slender lathy figure. His delicately 
cut features and nervous manner indicated some refinement; but 
his shyness, though fairly well covered, shewed that his ex- 
perience of society was limited, and his disposition sensitive.” 

The immense manuscript of Jmmaturity was submitted to 
Chapman and Hall, famous London publishers. In the reader’s 
book, carefully preserved, stands opposite the word Immaturity 
the laconic entry of George Meredith, one of the firm’s readers: 
“No.” ® In an interesting letter to one of Meredith’s biographers, 
Shaw writes (c. 1919): 


Immaturity was my first novel, written in 1879. It was refused 
by every publisher in London, as were its four successors; and, un- 
like them it remains in MS. (if the mice have not eaten it) to this 
day. George Meredith shared the guilt of its refusal with John 
Morley, who read for Macmillan. I fear he repeated the crime 
with the other four—certainly with Cashel Byron’s Profession. All 
my novels were refused everywhere. I have described the business 
in my preface to The Irrational Knot (the second of the five). For 
nine years I was rated as unprintable; and it was only in the case 
of this hopelessly old-fashioned and “literary” Jmmaturity that there 
was any hesitation. The better I wrote the less chance I had. 

Once, when I had achieved the feat of speaking in the open air 
at Trafford Bridge (Manchester) for four hours at one stretch, a plot 
was laid by Henry Salt, Clement Shorter, and others to take me 
down to Box Hill on the understanding that I should start talking 
the moment I entered the house and not let George Meredith get 
in a word edgeways. But it never came off; and I did not make 
the pilgrimage and the acquaintance until shortly before his death. 
I had thought of approaching him in 1898-9, when I lived on Hind- 
head, through Grant Allen; but I found G.A. had given up going 
to Box Hill. . . . I valued Meredith as a poet and as a cosmopolitan 
bel esprit of a certain mid-Victorian type (represented by Dilke, 
Laurence Oliphant, Hyndman, etc.); but politically he was a Rip 
Van Winkle in the Socialist movement; and the literary life in the 
Surrey hills was contrary to all my rules of conduct: even as gifted 
a man as Meredith could not live it as long as he did without be- 
coming a walking anachronism. Diana of the Crossways is fifty 
years behind Our Mutual Friend: its social values were all out of 


3B. W. Matz, “George Meredith as a Reader,” The Fortnightly Review, Vol. 
67 (August, 1909), pp. 122-3. 
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date. That is why so many people who, like myself, have a very 
high opinion of his natural power, can read nothing of his except 
the poems and Shagpat.* 


The firm of Blackwoods actually accepted the manuscript of 
Immaturity, and then revoked. A favorable impression of the 
book was received by Sir George Macmillan, then a junior partner 
in the firm of Macmillan, who sent Shaw a somewhat lengthy 
and considered report by the firm’s reader, John (afterwards 
Lord) Morley and even suggested to the latter that Shaw might 
be of some use to him in his capacity as editor of The Pall Mall 
Gazette.” As Shaw has pointed out, the “decorous stylishness 
and scrupulousness of composition” which distinguished Jmma- 
turity probably explains the fact that “the only intimations I had 
received that my work had made some impression, and had even 
been hesitatingly condemned, were from the older and more 
august houses whose readers were all grave elderly lovers of 
literature.” It seems incredible that no English or American 
publisher could be found, venturesome enough to take a risk on 
this virgin but entertaining novel. The satire on society more 
than the lack of plot probably explains Jmmaturity’s uniform re- 
jection. Yet only recently a reputable critic anonymously ven- 
tured this judgment: “If Jmmaturity had been published in 1880, 
it is certain that the novels of Gissing and Mark Rutherford 
would have been richer, more confident, than it was their fate to 


45. M. Ellis, George Meredith: His Life and Friends in Relation to His 
Work (London, 1919). According to Salt, it was Shaw himself who made the 
“sporting offer” to out-talk Meredith. See Henry S. Salt, Seventy Years Among 
Savages (London, 1921), p. 109. 

5 Shaw secured an introduction to Morley, but nothing came of it, except 
a story of the interview which Shaw tells with gusto. Morley asked Shaw what 
he thought he could do. Shaw threw away his chances for securing a post by 
replying that he thought he could write about art. “In utter disgust he 
[Morley] turned away, flinging over his shoulder a muttered ‘Pooh! Any- 
BODY can write about art!’ ‘Oh, Can they? P? ?’ I retorted, with a con- 
tempt equal to his own; and I honestly thought I was showing great 
self-restraint in not adding ‘you wretched Philistine second-hand Macaulay.’ ” 
Consult George Bernard Shaw, “Theatres and Reviews Then and Now,” The 
Saturday Review, November 7, 1925. Was it Shaw of whom Morley tells 
the following story? Morley asked the young applicant for a post on The 
Pall Mall Gazette if he had any special qualifications. The applicant replied 
with one word: “Invective.” “Any particular form?” queried Morley mildly. 
“No,” casually replied the applicant. “Just general invective.” 
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be... . There are signs in Immaturity, as also in Love Among 
the Artists, that Shaw might, had he chosen, have taken that 
place in the English novel which has been unfilled since the 
death of Thackeray.” ° 

During the ensuing five years and more, Shaw spent all his 
“spare change,” which really constituted his capital, sending the 
manuscripts of his novels to publishers, English and some Ameri- 
can. Fifty or sixty refusals was the total for his five novels— 
without a single acceptance, or even word of encouragement after 
the first novel. “The more I progressed towards my own in- 
dividual style and ventured upon the freer expression of my own 
ideas, the more I disappointed them [the grave elderly lovers 
of literature].” Shaw’s novels were “unprintable,” to use his 
adjective, not because they were slimy, but because they lacked 
the quality of popularity and were instructive rather than divert- 
ing. Their satire, sharp and penetrative, was resented. They 
aroused antagonism by the author’s outspoken “hostility to re- 
spectable Victorian thought and society.” 

In a long and judicious review of Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
written some years later, Shaw’s personal friend John Mackin- 
non Robertson acutely analyzed the reasons for Shaw’s failure 
as a novelist: 


Shaw . . . seems to run a risk of dazzling his generation by his 
fiction rather than conquering it. It would be unwarrantable, of 
course, to assume that the fiction which is primarily a satire is less 
worthy or less important than that which gives a permanently valid 
picture of life. Certainly Mr. Shaw’s work shows that the former 
species may be taken up by a writer quite above the ordinary novel- 
writer’s general intellectual range. But it seems at least that his 
work, both as a matter of experience and for obvious reasons, tends 
to lack permanence even where it ostensibly gains its point; and it 
is rather doubtful whether you have even made a complete satirical 
success when, having set out with the purpose of jeering at society, 
you end by leaving society jeering at you.’ 


6 The New Statesman, August 16, 1930. 
7 Our Corner, edited by Annie Besant, Vol.-VII, No. 5 (May 1, 1886), p. 
305. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TRIAL BALLOONS 


HERE are two photographs of Shaw, made in London 
when he was twenty-three years old, which are more 
eloquent than any written commentary. Into a far-away 
world of the imagination gaze pale eyes, rapt in contemplation; 
the extremely sparse beard, longish, curly, suggests a strange, 
ascetic Christ without benignance; the full, sensitive lips with 
ironic contours proclaim the satirist. About the face, the figure, 
the pose lurks the suggestion of shy superiority, of deliberate 
aloofness. A certain arrogance, the unwarranted consciousness 
of being in a “superior position as an Irishman,” somehow carried 
him through a decade of unbroken failure. 
In literature his taste has always been singularly mature. As 
a child he always loathed and despised children’s books, “from 
the accursed Swiss Family Robinson onward—for their dishon- 
esty, their hypocrisy, their sickly immorality, and their damnable 
dulness.” Robinson Crusoe gripped him, once the desert island 
was reached ; and he acquired a hardy boy’s taste for Shakespeare 
from the snippets printed beneath Selous’ illustrations. The 
irrepressible desire for self-expression found a no-thoroughfare 
outlet in a long correspondence with an English lady whose fer- 
vently imaginative novels would have made her known, Shaw 
once asserted, had he been able to persuade her to make her name 
public, or at least to stick to the same pen name, instead of 
changing it for every book. At the age of fifteen, Shaw began 
making characteristically satirical and obfuscating contributions 
to “literature,” as evidenced by the following among “Editorial 
Replies” in a short-lived magazine, addressed G. B. Shaw (Torca 
Cottage, Torca Hill, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, Ireland) : “You should 
have registered your letter; such a combination of wit and satire 
ought not to have been conveyed at the ordinary rate of postage. 
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As it was, your arguments were so weighty we had to pay two 
pence extra for them.” ? 

After Shaw went to London, he laid determined and prolonged 
siege to the stronghold of journalism, with one of the most 
amazing failures in the history of literature. It is an ironic 
commentary on the most ethical journalist and _public- 
spirited man of our day that he should have begun his journalist 
career as a “ghost” writer. To help him, Vandaleur Lee had ac- 
cepted the post of music critic to The Hornet, a paper owned 
by one Captain Donald Shaw, no relation of the contributor. 
Bernard Shaw did all the work and took all the money. Until 
1921, Shaw kept this “spiritualistic” activity a “guilty secret,” 
for fear he might be taken for the author of much trivial chatter 
about music, mingled indiscriminately by the editor with his own 
carefully written, highly ruthless criticism. In his familiar vein, 
he declares that his notices of musical events “led to the stop- 
page of all the concert advertisements and ruined the paper 

. . which died—partly of me.” 

During these early years, Shaw wrote incessantly, and became 
one of the most indefatigable literary hawkers in London. But 
editors and publishers avoided him like the plague. His meticu- 
lous correctness of style, combined with an undisciplined turn 
for satire, made an amorphous literary mélange distasteful to 
the palate of the London editor. Shaw had to wait three years 
before selling a single article, one entitled “Christian Names,” 
which appeared unsigned in G. R. Sims’ short-lived paper, One 
and All. The temptation is irresistible to quote from the first 
accepted article of one of the most voluminous writers of his day. 
The formal conclusion, like a demonstration in Euclid, is an early 
presage of the ex cathedra style, that laying down of the law, 
so characteristic of Shaw’s subsequent writings. 


The nomenclatory function is one which the greater number of in- 
dividuals have occasion to exercise at least once in a lifetime; and, 
to the shame of humanity be it said, it is usually discharged as in- 
considerately as if there were no graver question at stake than the 
gratification of parental caprice. 

1 Vaudeville Magazine, September, 1871, self-styled “a Monthly Journal of 


Fact, Fiction, Fun, and Fancy.” Although this magazine lived only six months, 
its death cannot be ascribed to Shaw. 
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Many distinguished authors have descanted at length on the in- 
fluence which eccentric Christian names exercise on the characters 
of those who bear them. Unfortunately, the character of the whim- 
sical element which the subject contains has so diverted these writers 
from its practical and universally applicable side, that their dis- 
sertations, entertaining as many of them are, have actually done 
harm, by placing a matter of serious importance in the reason- 
repelling regions of the ludicrous. 

Furthermore, they are usually conceived in a strain of humour 
so subtle that few care to read them who are not too highly edu- 
cated to be guilty of the improprieties of which they treat; as, for 
example, the conferring of such names on their infant Smiths and 
Browns as Sidney, John, Napoleon, or those of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. The baneful influence on the human temperament of 
unsuitable names is, however, even when divested of imaginative 
decoration, a real evil, to avert which we offer to parents and spon- 
sors the following simple rule. Never confer an uncommon name, 
or peculiar combination of common names, which has been borne by 
any personage known to history. A person so christened resembles 
a jackdaw with a peacock’s tail, which he has not himself assumed, 
and which he has, therefore, the grace to be ashamed of. Con- 
stantly and consciously in a false position, the unhappy man, reg- 
istered in comparison to a standard which he can never hope to 
reach, is soon looked on as a failure, and falls into contempt beneath 
the weight of his own name, which thenceforth remains a cruel sar- 
casm on his extinguished abilities. . . . 

The feebleness of human discernment must, however, not be ig- 
nored, lest some person should rashly put in practise the converse 
of our rule, and give despised names to his offspring in order that 
they may outshine expectation. In such a case the corrective ill 
feeling would not be excited, and, in consequence, the world would 
take the individual at the value of his name, no matter how virtuous 
or brilliant he might happen to be. That which the world persists 
in treating a man as, is that which he will eventually become; and, 
except in a few cases, where genius exists so strongly that it cannot 
be stifled (though even then it can be modified), he who bears a 
fool’s name will be held in a fool’s estimation, which he will end by 
justifying. ... 

We have now fulfilled our purpose as far as our limits will per- 
mit. We have shown the necessity for conferring names, and the 
importance of selecting them properly. We have laid down clear 
rules for those who have not studied nomenclature, and accompanied 
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each rule by a convincing exposition of the social conditions which 
justify it. We trust, therefore, that the volumes of the Registrar- 
General will no longer be a record of the imbecility of misplaced 
eccentricity or vulgar family pride.” 


For this article, the impecunious Shaw gladly received the 
princely sum of fifteen shillings. “Full of hope and gratitude,” 
as he no doubt correctly states, “I wrote a really brilliant con- 
tribution. That finished me.” And with the decease of One and 
All, his hopes were once more sunk without a trace. Yet his nine 
years’ sojourn in the Slough of Despond were not wholly barren. 
Ernest Radford’s brother, George, the County Councillor, wangled 
five pounds out of one of his clients for a patent-medicine ad- 
vertisement written by Shaw—which may give some color to the 
oft-repeated assertion that Shaw was a “quack” man of letters. 
On another occasion, a fellow-lodger procured him the commis- 
sion of writing some verses to fit some old blocks which he had 
bought up for a school prize-book. “I wrote a parody of the 
thing he wanted and sent it as a joke. To my stupefaction he 
thanked me seriously, and paid me five shillings.” Conscience- 
stricken by this undeserved success, Shaw wrote the generous 
publisher some serious verses. The startling result was that the 
publisher took it as a joke in questionable taste! And so Shaw’s 
brief career as a versifier came to an inglorious end. He pleads 
guilty also to beginning a Passion Play in blank verse, with the 
mother of the hero represented as a termagant. But perhaps 
luckily Shaw never carried through these “customary follies 
of young authors,” unless we put the novels in this class. “I was 
always, fortunately for me,” Shaw has explained, “a failure as a 
trifler. All my attempts at Art for Art’s sake broke down; it 
was like hammering tenpenny nails into sheets of notepaper.” 
This casual remark is one of profound significance. This dis- 
covery, which he made early in life, was revolutionary in its 
effect upon his career as a man of letters. He threw aside for- 
ever his career as novelist, and gave himself up unreservedly to 
the effort to become a successful journalist and public speaker. 
Journalism and public speaking are primary ingredients, litera- 
ture only a by-product, in the make-up of the ultimate Shaw. 





2G. Bernard Shaw, “Christian Names,” One and All, October 11, 1879, p. 283. 
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The substitute for a university training was rather his share in 
the creation of the Fabian Society (of which more presently) than 
his long and faithful attendance upon the British Museum. 


From Plato and Pythagoras to Descartes and Einstein there have 
been single men who would have justified all that the British Mu- 
seum costs by spending one week of their lives init... . 

I myself worked in its reading room daily for about eight years 
at the beginning of my literary career and ob (if 1 may quote 
Wordsworth), the difference to me! 

And that difference was a difference to all the readers of my books 
and of my contributions to journalism as well as to all the spectators 
of my plays: say, to be excessively cautious, not less than a mil- 
lion people, . . . 

It may be that it would have been better for myself and them 
if I had never been born’ 


46, Bernard Shaw, “Neglected Aspects of Public Libraries,” Readers’ Bulle- 
tin of the Coventry Library, May, 1925, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE NOVELS COME TO LIFE 


r NHE better Shaw wrote, the worse he fared. The world 
was not yet ready for Ibsenic irony, Strindbergian comi- 
tragedy, and Shavian satire. “As long as I kept sending 

my novels to the publishers,” explains Shaw, “they were as safe 

from publicity as they would have been in the fire, where I had 
better, perhaps, have put them. But when I flung them aside as 
failures, they almost instantly began to show signs of life.” The 
flood of ideas and the desire for expression of these ideas in liberal 
and Socialist organs of opinion, which marked the Socialist re- 
vival of the eighties, are responsible for the final publication of 
Shaw’s novels. In the crop of propagandist magazines was one 
called To-Day—not the present paper of that name, but one of 
the many “To-days which are now Yesterdays.” It was printed 
by Henry Hyde Champion, a former artillery officer who had 
recently resigned in protest against British policy in Egypt and 
joined the ranks of Socialism. There were several joint-editors, 
mostly of brief tenure, among whom were Belfort Bax, of some 
note as a philosopher, and James Leigh Joynes, a former Eton 
master. Although publishing his novels in this magazine, which 
paid nothing for contributions, “seemed a matter of no more con- 
sequence than stuffing so many window panes with them,” Shaw 
nevertheless offered up two of them on this unstable altar of his 
political faith. The first instalment of An Unsocial Socialist ap- 
peared in To-Day, “The Monthly Magazine of Scientific Social- 
ism,” New Series, Volume I (January-June, 1884), March issue, 
pages 205-220. The final instalment appeared in New Series, 

Volume II of the same magazine (July-December, 1884), De- 

cember issue, pages 543-579. The novel appeared under Shaw’s 

name, and is marked at the close on page 579, “The End,” and 

dated beneath, “London, 1883,” the date of composition. There 

was one noteworthy result of the serial publication of An Un- 

social Socialist: the acquaintance formed by Shaw with William 
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Morris. This acquaintance was later to ripen into a reciprocally 
appreciative friendship. To Shaw’s surprise, as he tells us, 
William Morris had been reading the monthly instalments with 
a certain relish—a proof to Shaw’s mind “how much easier it is 
to please a great man than a little one, especially when you 
share his politics.” 

Shaw developed a “fierce self-sufficiency” and a “superhuman 
insensitiveness” to praise or blame as the result of his extraor- 
dinary initial lack of success in securing publishers for his novels. 
He holds the novels in low esteem. In commenting on them in 
1892, he amusingly describes their peculiar merits and singular 
qualities : 


On the whole, after having more than once considered the ad- 
visability of consigning the four (published) novels ... to the 
oblivion which shrouds that desperate first attempt which has 
never seen the light, I have come to the conclusion, based on some 
experience as a reviewer of contemporary fiction, that Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers are very far from having reached that pitch of common 
sense at which they can decently pretend that my novels are not 
good enough for them. From their point of view the business of the 
fictionist is to tell lies for their amusement. Middle class respecta- 
bility, out of the depths of the unspeakable dulness of its life, craves 
for scenes of love and adventure. Any book which conjures up some 
miserable ghost of either or both will go its circulating library round. 
Strenuous imaginings of muscle and pluck written by sedentary 
cowards, and passionate descriptions beginning “Their lips met” 
which almost make one cry, so obvious is it that nothing but the 
most ghastly and widespread starvation of the affections could make 
such poor fare marketable: these form the staple of nine novels out 
of ten. But there are readers who have sufficient experience and 
sense of reality to require a much higher degree of verisimilitude 
from fiction if it is to produce any illusion for them. Others, espe- 
cially in the numerous class of tolerably educated persons occupied 
daily in routine work which does not half employ their intellects, 
are speculative, restlessly cerebrative, and cannot be interested ex- 
cept by exhibitions of character or suggestions of social problems. 
To such I recommend the works of my youth, in spite of their oc- 
casional vulgarity, puerility and folly. Indeed, to the vulgar my 
vulgarity, to the puerile my puerility, and to the foolish my folly 
will be a delight instead of a drawback. For the merely inane there 
is twaddle about Art and even a certain vein of philandering and 
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flirtation. As to the literary execution of the books, I suppose it 
will not now be questioned that I am no mere man of genius, but a 
conscientious workman as well. What more can reasonably be 
claimed? + 


Doubtless to cater to the growing audience for Socialist litera- 
ture of all sorts, Swann, Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. in 1887 
brought out, in a suitably scarlet binding, An Unsocial Socialist 
The following year a second edition was brought out, in a more 
subdued shade of red, and with a six-page appendix, being a 
“Letter to the Author from Mr. Sidney Trefusis.”* In spite of 
Shaw’s proud boast that his royalties increased 170 per cent from 
1889 to 1891, the glory is slightly dimmed by the elucidation: 


I doubt if any other living novelist can show such a record. In 
fact 170 is an understatement; for the exact figures were two and 
tenpence for 1889 and seven and tenpence for the year 1891. If any 
publisher is in search of a novelist whose popularity is advancing 
by leaps and bounds, it is possible that a handsome offer might 
tempt me back to the branch of literature which I originally cul- 
tivated.* 


1 “Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself,” The Novel 
Review, February, 1892. 

2 The first copies which went out, only travelers’ and booksellers’ samples, 
carried the following error on the title-page beneath “By George Bernard 
Shaw”: Author of “The Confessions of Byron Cashel’s Profession.” The error 
was soon discovered and a new title-page printed and pasted in. In later 
issued copies the error was corrected. 

8 As indicative of the hearing the first edition received, “Some Opinions of 
the Press” appear on the verso of the title page, as follows: “Plenty that will 
interest, or at least entertain.”—Spectator. “The Unsocial Socialist is full of 


amusing things. . . . The Socialist hero is very entertaining.”—Saturday Review. 
“.. will afford perhaps more than the average amusement of highly imagina- 
tive romance.”—Atheneum. “So clever a book ... the book is full of happy 


phrases and touches. Indeed, all the characters, whether repellent or not, are 
fully drawn and quite vivid and distinct.”—-Academy. “Mr. Shaw has wit, 
humour, and ... a keen faculty of observation and analysis .. . seldom dull 

. often irresistibly funny.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “A keen insight into human 
nature. . .. Abounds in smart sayings and acute criticisms. It has fewer dull 
and unreadable pages than ninety-nine out of every hundred novels, .. . and 
we are glad to have been obliged to read it a second time.”—To-Day. 

Since 1888, An Unsocial Socialist has been published in five different forms: 
Brentano’s (New York), Constable (London), The Wayfarers Library (New 
York), The Modern Library (New York), and in the Collected Works (New 
York). 

#“Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Reviewed by Himself,” The 
Novel Review, February, 1892. 
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As it happened, Champion, editor of To-Day, had an “unre- 
generate taste for pugilism,” a pugnacious survival of his abdi- 
cated adjutancy. This admiration for Cashel Byron’s Profession 
had consequences little short of momentous. First the novel 
appeared serially in To-Day, beginning in New Series, Volume III 
(January-June, 1885), April issue, pages 145-160, and concluding 
in Volume V (January-June, 1886), March issue, pages 67-73. 
Champion, Shaw explains, “liked ‘Cashel Byron’ so much that he 
stereotyped the pages of To-Day, which it occupied, and in spite 
of my remonstrances, hurled on the market a misshapen shilling 
edition. My friend, Mr. William Archer, reviewed it prominently ; 
the Saturday Review, always susceptible in those days to the arts 
of self-defence, unexpectedly declared it the novel of the age; 
Mr. W. E. Henley wanted to have it dramatized; Stevenson 
wrote a letter about it ... ; the other papers hastily searched 
their waste-paper baskets for it and reviewed it, mostly disap- 
pointedly ; the public preserved its composure and did not seem 
to care.” ® Shortly after the edition printed by Champion was 
exhausted the publishing firm of Walter Scott in 1889 brought 
out in the Novocastrian Series a “new edition, revised” at a shil- 
ling. In this edition “certain ‘little bits of Socialism daubed in’ 
for the edification of the readers of To-Day were either painted 
out or better harmonized with the rest.” Two years earlier, how- 
ever, the novel had leaped the Atlantic, and had been brought out 
at 25 cents by Harper and Brothers, New York, as No. rog in 
“Hlarper’s Handy Series, issued weekly, December 31, 1886” and 


5In April, 1886, an edition of a thousand copies, royal octavo, was pub- 
lished by the Modern Press in paper wrappers, price one shilling. In reference 
to this “misshapen shilling edition,” Mr. Shaw says: “The size of the bigger 
copies is due to the fact that they reproduced not only the type but the format 
of To-Day. But the booksellers objected that in this form it occupied too 
much room to be displayed on their stalls and counters. It was probably cut 
down as far as the margins would allow to meet this objection.” Some copies 
are 93% inches by 5% inches, others 9 by 534 inches. It is not certain whether 
or not the copies in the reduced size were part of the original edition of a 
thousand copies. Perhaps one should not take too seriously Mr. Shaw’s sur- 
mise: “I suspect that still, in some obscure printing office, those old plates of 
Mr. Champion’s from time to time produce a ‘remainder’ of the original ‘Mod- 
ern Press’ edition, which is to the present what the Quarto Hamlet is to the 
Folio.” Consult Maurice Holmes, Some Bibliographical Notes on the Novels 
of George Bernard Shaw (Dulane, London, 1930). Unfortunately this useful 
little handbook is by no means either complete or entirely accurate. 
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bearing the legend on the front cover: “Copyright, 1885, by 
Harper & Brothers.” * In 1887 the same novel appeared in the 
famous Seaside Library, George Munro, No. 937, double number, 
at twenty cents.”? Concerning this last edition, Shaw recently 
said: “This is new to me. Harper, according to his custom, sent 
me £10 for his edition. Some years afterwards, when Brentano’s 
(in 1899) ‘pirated’ Cashel, I returned the £10 on the ground that 
my ‘moral copyright’ had failed to protect Harper. This shows 
that I had never heard of the Munro edition. Harper nearly 
dropped dead with astonishment on receiving his £10 back. The 
firm has never been the same since.” 

In 1899 Brentano’s issued an edition of Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion ; and in November of that year, Mr. Shaw wrote to Harper 
and Brothers the letter above mentioned in which he says: 


I may say that I entirely disagree with the ideas of twenty years 
ago as to the “piratical” nature of American republications of non- 
copyright books. Unlike most authors, I am enough of an economist 
to know that unless an American publisher acquires copyright he 
can no more make a profit at my expense than he can at Shake- 
spear’s by republishing Hamlet. The English nation, when taxed 
for the support of the author by a price which includes author’s 
royalties, whilst the American nation escapes that burden, may have 
a grievance against the American nation, but that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a grievance of the author against the American 
publisher.® 


When Shaw heard rumors that there were several American 
stage versions of Cashel Byron’s Profession, and that one of these 
had actually been played in New York, with the boxing scenes 
under the management (so stated) of James J. Corbett, the fa- 
mous pugilist, he realized the necessity of protecting himself, as 
the British law of copyright did not protect him. It was necessary 


8 The date 1885 refers to the copyright of Harper’s Handy Series. The front 
cover bears the date “1886” twice; but the Annual American Catalogue gives 
January, 1887, as the date of publication. It was also issued by Harper and 
Brothers, with identical text, bound in boards. 

7™On the front cover appears the legend “Copyright 1887 by George 
Munro.” This “pocket edition, unchanged and unabridged” was issued tri- 
weekly. 

8 Consult Archibald Henderson, George Bernard- Shaw: His Life and Work 
(Cincinnati, 1911), pp. 54-5. 
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for him to write his own dramatization of the novel, go through 
the legal farce of hiring a hall licensed for theatrical performances, 
have a sort of mock performance of the play, and pay two guineas 
to the King’s Reader of Plays. Accordingly Shaw wrote The 
Admirable Bashville ; or Constancy Unrewarded, a blank-verse 
dramatization of Cashel Byron’s Profession, in one week. The 
copyrighting performance was held on March 13, rgo1, at Vic- 
toria Hall, Notting Hill, London. To complete the transaction, 
the novel was brought out the same year in its third and final 
form by Grant Richards, London; and with it was bound The 
Admirable Bashville, two prefaces and a note on modern prize- 
fighting.® In view of the fact that Brentano’s had brought out 
an unauthorized (so-called “pirated”) edition of Cashel Byron’s 
Professton in 1899, Shaw now (1901) urged his own American 
publisher, H. S. Stone and Company of Chicago, which firm had 
brought out Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, to go ahead and ex- 
ploit the “new field of derelict fiction”’—a hint which was im- 
mediately taken in the publication of Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
with the same text as that of the Grant Richards edition.’° “I had 
intended to make no further revision in the text (than that of 
the Walter Scott edition),” writes Shaw in 1901; “but in reading 
the proofs my pen positively jumped to humanize a few passages 
in which the literary professionalism with which my heroine ex- 
presses herself (this professionalism is usually called ‘style’ in 


®In the Grant Richards edition the title was “Novels of his Nonage No. 4: 
Cashel Byron’s Profession. By Bernard Shaw. Newly Revised.” The Ad- 
mirable Bashville is preceded by a quotation from Stevenson’s letter to Archer: 
“Over Bashville the footman I howled with derision and delight. I dote 
on Bashville: I could read of him for ever: de Bashville je suis le fervent: 
there is only one Bashville; and I am his devoted slave: Bashville est magni- 
fique; mais il n’est guére possible.’ On the title page of The Admirable 
Bashville appears the quotation: “Steal not this book for fear of shame.” 

10 There are, however, slight differences. The title page of the American 
edition reads: “Cashel Byron’s Profession. Newly revised. With several 
prefaces and an essay on prize-fighting. Also The Admirable Bashville or, 
Constancy Unrewarded. Being the novel of Cashel Byron’s Profession done 
into a stage play in three acts and in blank verse.” As in the English edition, 
the Preface contains three sections: “Novels of My Nonage,” “The Morals 
of Pugilistic Fiction,” and “Stevenson’s Eulogium.” ‘The two quotations which 
precede The Admirable Bashville in the English edition are not found in the 
American edition, which bears on the front cover the figure of a prize- 
fighter and at the bottom the legend: “Authorized Edition.” 
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England) went past all bearing. I have also indulged myself by 
varying a few sentences, and inserting one or two new ones, so 
as to enable the American publisher to secure copyright in this 
edition. But I have made no attempt to turn an 1882 novel into 
a twentieth century one; and the few alterations are, except for 
legal purposes, quite negligeable (sic).” #4 

In January, 1883, Mrs. Annie Besant, free-thinker, associate 
of Charles Bradlaugh, the famous atheist and great orator, and 
herself an orator of exceptional power, founded a liberal maga- 
zine, Our Corner, primarily as an outlet for the expression of her 
personality? Among the most prominent contributors, besides 
Annie Besant, Charles Bradlaugh, and his daughter, Hypatia, 
were George Bernard Shaw, William Morris, John Mackinnon 
Robertson, Moncure D. Conway, Yves Guyot, Ernst Haeckel, 
Edward B. Aveling, James Leigh Joynes, George Standring, J. S. 
Stuart Glennie, R. B. Haldane, Hubert (“Fabian”) Bland, and 
E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland).1* Mrs. Besant, almost against 
her own volition, was drawn into the Socialist current. Follow- 
ing a public exchange of “civilities” between herself and Shaw, 
whom she had unjustly upbraided, she attended in the spring of 
1885 a lecture on Socialism Shaw delivered by invitation before 
the Dialectical Society. Shaw in his inimitable way describes the 
incident: 


I was warned on all hands that she had come down to destroy me 
and that from the moment she rose to speak, my cause was lost. I 
resigned myself to my fate, and pleaded my case as best I could. 
When the discussion began, everyone waited for Annie Besant to 
lead the opposition. She did not rise; and at last the opposition 
was undertaken by another member. When he had finished, Annie 
Besant, to the astonishment of the meeting, got up and utterly 
demolished him. There was nothing left for me to do but to gasp 
and triumph under her shield. At the end she asked me to nominate 


11 Cashel Byron’s Profession has been since re-issued, by Constable and Com-~- 
pany, in several forms; and it also appears in The Wayfarers Library. 

12 This magazine was published by the Freethought Publishing Company, 
which was merely a firm name for Mrs. Besant. Consult Gertrude Marvin 
Williams, The Passionate Pilgrim: A Life of Annie Besant (New York, 1931), 
passim. 

18See Annie Besant: an Autobiography (London, 1920), pp. 286-7. 
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BERNARD SHAW 


her for election to the Fabian Society, and invited me to dine 
with her.** 


A friendship, not untouched with warmth, sprang up between 
the two: the strong, earnest, downright woman of action and the 
elusive, incomprehensible Shaw, fascinating by his moral para- 
doxes and teasing badinage. Together they actually played piano 
duets—with not-to-be-forgotten human interludes. For all Shaw’s 
contributions to Our Corner, fiction, articles and art criti- 
cism, she insisted upon paying until he discovered that her con- 
version to Socialism had cost her the profitable margin of the 
magazine’s circulation. “She was an incorrigible benefactress,” 
observes Shaw, “and probably revenged herself for my freely 
expressed scorn for this weakness by drawing on her private ac- 
count to pay me for my jejune novels.” In a picture of those 
days roughly sketched in by Shaw, he says, with a side glance at 
an emotional episode: 


The chief fault of her extraordinary qualities was that she was 
fiercely proud. I tried by means of elaborate little comedies to 
disgust her with beneficence and to make her laugh at her pride; 
but the treatment was not, so far as I know, very successful. ... 
Though I succeeded sometimes in making her laugh at me, I never 
succeeded in making her laugh at herself or check her inveterate 
largesse. I ought to have done much more for her, and she much 
less for me than we did. . . . I do not like the proverb “Love me 
little, love me long,” but whoever invented it had a very narrow 
escape of finding its true form, which is, ‘““Love me lightly, love me 
long.” And that is how I loved and still love Annie Besant.'® 


The Irrational Knot ran during three years in Our Corner, 
beginning in Volume V (January-June, 1885), April, No. 4, page 
229 and running through Volumes VI, VII and VIII, to conclude 
in Volume IX (January-June, 1887), February, No. 2, ending on 
page 82. Love Among the Artists ran during two years of the 
magazine, beginning in Volume X (July-December, 1887), Novem- 


14G Bernard Shaw, George Lansbury and others, Dr. Annie Besant, Fifty 
Years n Public Work (London, 1924) In the February and March, 1886, 
issues of Our Corner appeared Annie Besant’s essay, “Modern Socialism.” A 
department devoted to The Fabian Society was begun in Our Corner, March, 
1886 The design for this department is shown in the illustration on page 107, 
together with the design for the first edition of Fabian Essays, 

15 Shaw, Lansbury and others, op. cit. 
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ber, No. 5, page 262, and running through Volume X to conclude 
in Volume XII (July-December, 1888), December, No. 6, page 
352. At the close are the words “The End.—London, 1881,” thus 
assigning the date of composition. With—or of—this poorest of 
Shaw’s novels died Our Corner, expiring with two loud gasps, the 
twenty-five to thirty page instalments of the dying year 1888. 

In 1900 Love Among the Artists was first brought out in book 
form, copyright, by the publisher of Plays, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant. The text differs in a few particulars from the version 
in Our Corner. Mr. Shaw has more than once gone on record 
that he never objected to “piracy,” so-called, as “the absence of 
copyright is a State, not an individual grievance.” 1° As Bren- 
tano’s had been the most active of American publishers in bring- 
ing out unauthorized editions of his novels, Shaw saw no reason 
why his own publisher should not “exploit the new field of dere- 
lict fiction” and made the necessary changes in the text of Love 
Among the Artists, in the serialized form, to enable Stone to se- 
cure copyright. Brentano’s activity in so-called “piracy” of 
Shaw’s novels convinced Shaw that this was the American firm 
which most highly appreciated his works; and accordingly he 
made Brentano’s his American publisher, after H. S. Stone and 
Company discontinued business.’ 

In 1905, The Irrational Knot was brought out in England 
(September) by Constable, in the United States by Brentano’s. 
Doubtless Brentano’s sold a number of sheets of this novel to 
Constable; for in this same year Constable published an edition, 
bound in red, the preface being headed “Preface to the American 
edition of 1905.” 38 


16 Tove Among the Artists was published by Brentano’s in 1909. It was 
not until 1914 that Love Among the Artists appeared with an English 
imprint, Constable bringing out a cheap edition, uniform with editions of An 
Unsocial Socialist, Cashel Byron’s Profession and The Irrational Knot. It was 
later included in The Wayfarers Library. 

17 Consult Holmes, op. cit., Geoffrey H. Wells, A Bibliography of the Books 
and Pamphlets of George Bernard Shaw (London, 1925), C. Lewis Broad and 
Violett M. Broad: Dictionary to the Plays and Novels of Bernard Shaw, etc. 
(London, 1929). It seems unlikely that there was any “pirated” edition of 
Love Among the Artists, as contended by Wells. 

18 There is no printer's imprint on the verso of the title-page, this space 
being left blank by Brentano’s for Constable to fill; but the English firm, 
purposely or through oversight, omitted to insert the printer’s imprint. 
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It may be of interest to note the effect upon the public of the 
publication of these novels, in respect to the enhancement of 
Shaw’s fame as a writer. There can be no doubt that Shaw’s 
disappointments were sufficient to discourage him from following 
the career of a novelist. Love Among the Artists and The Irra- 
tional Knot made little or no impression upon the public, and 
won no outspoken praise from any critic or person of eminence. 

This cannot be said of the other two novels. Both William 
E. Henley, the poet, and James Runciman, uncle of John F. 
Runciman, music critic of The Saturday Review, and an amateur 
boxer of some distinction, wanted to see Cashel Byren’s Profes- 
sion dramatized. From this enterprise, says Shaw, “I strongly 
dissuaded him [Runciman] on the ground that the means by 
which I had individualized the characters in the novel would 
prove ineffective on the stage; so that all that could be done 
was not to dramatize the novel, but to take the persons out of it, 
and use them over again on the stage in an otherwise original 
play.” This view is confirmed by the stage failure of the two 
American dramatizations of the novel. When Robert Louis 
Stevenson in the winter of 1887-8 read the Modern Press text 
of the novel sent him by William Archer, he gave the following 
absurd and not particularly penetrating analysis of the book’s 
composition : 


Charles: Reade. gscncwe talon esceeteeGeces I part 
Henry James or some kindred author, badly 

ASSIMIUA LE: 105s ecw. ssa wis argio- leew wees aw 1 part 
Disraeli (perhaps unconscious) .....eseeee. \Z part 
Struggling, overlaid original talent .......... 1% part 
Blooming gaseous folly ..........ese00. oeee I part 


To Archer he wrote from Lake Saranac: 


What am I to say? I have read your friend’s book with singular 
relish. If he has written any other, I beg you will let me see it; and 
if he has not, I beg him to lose no time in supplying the deficiency. 
It is full of promise, but I should like to know his age. There are 
things in it that are very clever, to which I attach small importance; 


Furthermore, the thirty-two pages of advertisements, found in the regular 
English edition, are here omitted. The Irrational Knot was advertised, but 
has not appeared in The Wayfarers Library. 
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it is the shape of the age. And there are passages, particularly the 
rally in presence of the Zulu King, that show genuine and remark- 
able narrative talent—a talent that few will have the wit to under- 
stand, a talent of strength, spirit, capacity, sufficient vision, and 
sufficient self-sacrifice, which last is the chief point in a narrator. 
It is all mad, mad and deliriously delightful; the author has a taste 
in chivalry like Walter Scott’s or Dumas’s, and then he daubs in 
little bits of socialism; he soars away on the wings of the romantic 
griffm—even the griffin, as he cleaves air, shouting with laughter 
at the nature of the quest—and I believe in his heart he thinks he 
is labouring in a quarry of solid granite realism. . . . It is Aorrid 
fun, All I ask is more of it. Thank you for the pleasure you gave 
us, and tell me more of the inimitable author. 

(I say, Archer, my God, what women! )?® 


Of all the reviews of and comments upon Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, the most sagacious and kindly is that of Shaw’s friend, 
then a young Scotsman recently come to London, later to dis- 
tinguish himself as scholar and historian, John Mackinnon 
Robertson. From this review, covering four and a half pages in 
Annie Besant’s little magazine, the following suggestive passages 
are culled: 


No one can read the running comment in his story without seeing 
that to something of the Dickens faculty of humorous imagination 
he adds a much wider intellectual grasp than that of Dickens; that 
his satire is abreast of the times; and that he has looked at life 
from an adequate level of culture. His dialogue, too, is generally 
vivid and vigorous, and never feeble, though at times it curiously 
lapses,into old-fashioned conventionality. And his style is that of 
a born writer, sound, elastic, various, unaffected. . . . There is, in- 
deed, an obvious opening for a very valuable development of what 
we may call the intellectual romance . .. [Robert Louis Steven- 
son] is perhaps the very best case in point [of the writer in English 
who has succeeded in intellectual romance]... . Now, why does 
Mr. Stevenson, who is certainly as far away from life as Mr. Shaw, 
and whose net action, as action, is quite as extravagant as that of 
Cashel Byron’s Professton—why does he, in his best books, leave 
us pleased and applauding, while with Mr. Shaw we are left object- 
ing and wanting something else? It is not that the latter writer is 





19 Sidney Colvin, Ed., Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson (New York, 1899), 
Vol. II, p. 107. 
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less powerful or the less intellectually competent: we should rather 
infer from the two books [Prince Otto and Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession| that his philosophy was the more comprehensive and the 
more solid of the two. It is this, it seems to me, that Mr. Stevenson, 
if the lesser thinker, is, when at his best, the greater artist; that he 
achieves roundness, balance, and proportion in a successful art form, 
while Mr. Shaw’s many-sided satire is not artistically homogeneous; 
the satiric purpose being cramped by the fiction form, and the fic- 
tional effects being thwarted and deflected by the satiric purpose.”° 


In the United States, two literary critics of repute have spoken 
in high terms of Shaw as a fictionist. One is the late James 
Huneker, fitful and flashy; deficient in critical principles but 
having occasional gleams of insight: 


The Gods know that Bernard Shaw has many sins of omission to 
answer for when he reaches the remotest peak of Parnassus; but for 
no one of his many gifts will he be so sternly taken to task as the 
wasted one of novelist. . . . There is more native talent for sturdy, 
clear-visioned, character-creating fiction in the one prize-fighting 
novel of Bernard Shaw than in the entire cobweb work of the stylis- 
tic Stevenson. . . . 

Shaw could rank higher as a novelist than as a dramatist—always 
selecting for judgment the supreme pages of his tales, pages wherein 
character, wit, humour, pathos, fantasy, and observation are mingled 
with an overwhelming effect.” 


The second American admirer of Shaw as fictionist is Chris- 
topher Morley, deservedly famous as essayist, yet one who has 
also made his mark in fantastic fiction: Thunder on the Left, 
Where the Blue Begins, and Swiss Family Manhattan. After 
quoting Stevenson’s famous remark about Shaw’s “insane chivalry 
and animated narration,” Morley engagingly comments: 


Well, the Daemon of the Epoch did have its effect on G. B. S. 
Whether for good or ill, it is too early to say. With his industry 
[as great as Trollope’s], his seriousness [as intense as John Stuart 
Mill’s], and his mad humour [as fierce as Meredith’s], he might as 


20 J. R., “Cashel Byron’s Profession,” Our Corner, Vol. VIII, No. 5 (May 1, 
1886), Pp. 301-305. 
21 James Huneker, “Bernard Shaw and Women,” Harper’s Bazaar, June, 1905. 
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well—and if publishers had had half an eye, certainly would—have 
gone on in a series of novels that would have been unlike anything 
in the course of British fiction. No one can read “The Man of 
Destiny,” for instance, without saying, What a short story gone 
astray! No one can read “Cashel Byron’s Profession” [No one but 
a publisher, at any rate] without seeing its extraordinary charm, 
humor, and subtle spoofing. . . . I myself regard him as a great 
novelist gone wrong.”” 


In reflecting upon Shaw’s early failure to win recognition as 
a novelist, I can only utter a heartfelt: How fortunate! “My 
novels,” he once sagely remarked, “‘are very green things, very 
carefully written.” In writing them, he served a drastic appren- 
ticeship and learned the art of writing. His novels, therefore, 
would not stay buried: they came to life. For good or ill, for 
weal or woe, these painfully executed “exercises of a raw appren- 
tice,” now a literary immortal, will live forever. 

It is doubtful if the world will ever see the fragment of a sixth 
novel which Shaw began in 1888. The manuscript, bearing no 
title, was unearthed by Shaw’s secretary, Blanche Patch, just 
forty years after the novel was begun. This manuscript, Shaw 
says, ‘were not my own handwriting against me, J could swear 
I never wrote, saw, conceived, nor heard of in my life.”“* It 
is an interesting reversal of form that Shaw, at the age of seventy- 
five, now returns to fiction, his first love, in a long “short-story” 
soon to appear, “The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search 
for God,” inspired by a recent visit to South Africa. There 
are two short stories by Shaw which we cannot afford to 
miss or overlook. The Miraculous Revenge tells an Irish, re- 
ligious legend: the miracle of the transference and re-interment 
overnight, from the north side of a river to the south side, of the 
buried remains of an entire cemetery of Roman Catholic de- 
parted—because the body of a godless Protestant, one “Brimstone 
Billy,” had been buried there. The half-demented nephew of 
the Cardinal Archbishop was commissioned to go there to in- 
vestigate the miracle; and being badly treated, revenged himself 
by removing, overnight, the remains of “Brimstone Billy” to 
the cemetery on the south side of the river. In the morning, the 





22 Introduction to Nine Answers. The square brackets appear in the original. 
28 G, Bernard Shaw to Maurice Holmes, May 1s, 1928. 
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cemetery was once again in its old place on the north side of 
the river; and the nephew was able to report to the Cardinal 
Archbishop that the alleged “miracle” was a fake and that the 
cemetery was still in its original site.” 

.. “Aerial Football: The New Game,” by Bernard Shaw, is a de- 
lightful fantasy, reminiscent of Mark Twain’s Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven. It is the story of the arrival at Heaven’s 
gate of Mrs. Alfred Harris, a bibulous charwoman, and the Bishop 
of St. Pancras; and of the strange incidents which befell them— 
the reflections of their individual experiences and temperaments. 
Unaware that his story was competing for a prize, Shaw was 
astounded to receive one day from P. F. Collier and Son, New 
York, a check for a thousand dollars. Shaw’s acknowledgment 
of the prize to the editor of Collier’s Weekly is a masterpiece of 
Shavian humor and irony: 


SIR: 

What do you mean by this unspeakable outrage? ‘You send me 
a cheque for a thousand dollars, and inform me that it is a bonus 
offered by Messrs. P. F. Collier and Son for the best story received 
during the quarter in which my contribution appeared. May I 
ask what Messrs. P. F. Collier and Son expected my story to be? 

If it were not the best they could get for the price they were 
prepared to pay, they had no right to insert it at all. If it was 
the best, what right have they to stamp their own contributors 
publicly as inferior when they have taken steps to secure the result 
beforehand by paying a special price to a special writer? 

And what right have they to assume that I want to be paid twice 
over for my work, or that I am in the habit of accepting bonuses 
and competing for prizes? 

Waiving all these questions for a moment, I have another one to 
put to you. How do Messrs. P. F. Collier and Son know that my 
story was the best they received during the quarter? Are they 
posterity? Are they the verdict of history? Have they even the 
very doubtful qualification of being professional critics? 


24 A novel based upon the legend, telling much the same story as that told 
by Shaw in The Miraculous Revenge, is Bruce Marshall’s Father Malachy’s 
Miracle (Garden City, 1930). Shaw’s story originally appeared in Time, 
March, 1885, and later in The Shanachie, an Irish miscellany (Dublin, n.d.), 
and was afterward separately published,. in another American edition: 
Little Bluebooks, People’s Pocket Series No. 215 (Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, 


Kansas, 1922). 
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I had better break this letter off lest I should be betrayed into 
expressing myselt as strongly as I feel, I return the cheque, If 
you should see fit to use it for the purpose of erecting a tombstone 
to Messrs. P. F. Collier and Son, I shall be happy to contribute 
the epitaph, in which I shall do my best to do justice to their mon 
strous presumption, 

G, Bernary Suaw.” 


The editor of Collier's Weekly, replying in lighter vein, explained that 
through an error the prize had been awarded by a devotee of Shaw, the sport: 
ing editor, who, on receipt by the editor of Shaw’s letter, was summarily fired 
He suggested that the “historic check” go toward either the erection of a 
Shaw-Shakespeate Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, or the foundation of the 
Shaw Chair of Advertising at Oxford. Shaw’s letter and the editorial com- 
ment appeared in the issue of Collier’s Weekly for April 25, 1908, “Aerial 
Football: The New Game” appeared in The Veolith, November, 1907, and tn 
Colker’s Weekly, Thanksgiving Number, November 23, 1007, 
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HOLE AND CORNER 


OR those lean, desperate days from 1876 to 1885, we must 
k carry the picture of two Bernard Shaws: one by day and 

one by night. The daylight Shaw growing seedier and 
seedier in attire, imposingly tall, striding, upstanding, ap- 
parently resolute, but really only industrious, could write, but 
could not bring himself to importune- editors and publishers for 
employment. The lamplight Shaw was a young man of address, 
suitably clad in evening clothes, mingling with a society which 
he was studying but of which he was not a part. 

Shaw has been ruthless in his own self-revelations. He makes 
mockery of himself in a situation which was little short of heart- 
breaking. What strange creature is this who laughs at his 
father, and utilizes his mother for his own selfish ends? It is 
the wayward Irish genius, who would be ruthless in his truth- 
facing, even at the sacrifice of his own parents. It is the scari- 
fying objectivity of the artist and humorist who will not only 
see the truth though it slay him but turn the dread spectre round 
and expose it as a turnip ghost. 

Through his mother’s acquaintance with Theo Marzials and 
her association with Malcolm Lawson, whom she aided in the 
chorus of the Gluck Society which he conducted, Shaw was in- 
vited to visit the Lawson family who lived in one of the handsome 
old houses in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Another brother, Cecil, 
was already known as a great landscape painter; and there were 
two sisters who sang with joy and intensity. Shaw was the Com- 
plete Outsider: “outside society, outside politics, outside the 
Church.” Irreverence was the mark of his manner, heresy the 
note of his opinions. His dread of society was tragic; and of 
the Sunday evening calls at the Lawsons’, he records: “I suf- 
fered such agonies of shyness that I sometimes walked up and 
down the Embankment for twenty minutes or more before ven- 
turing to knock at the door: indeed I should have funked it 
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altogether, and hurried home asking myself what was the use of 
torturing myself when it was so easy to run away, if I had not 
been instinctively aware that I must never let myself off in this 
manner if I meant ever to do anything in the world.” He could 
hold up his end in an intellectual or artistic discussion. But he 
tried to learn from everyone whom he thought better informed 
than himself; and as his method of drawing them out was to 
contradict them they were apt to set him down as an insufferable 
fellow. 

Lady Wilde was gracious to him during the desperate days 
of his poverty; and invited him to her—somewhat weird—at- 
homes. “I was at two or three of them,” he recalls; “and I once 
dined with her in company with an ex-tragedy queen named Miss 
Glynn, who, having no visible external ears, reared a head like a 
turnip. Lady Wilde talked about Schopenhauer ; and Miss Glynn 
told me that Gladstone formed his oratorical style on Charles 
Kean. I ask myself where and how I came across Lady Wilde; 
for we had no social relations in the Dublin days. The explana- 
tion must be that my sister, then a very attractive girl who sang 
beautifully, had met and made some sort of innocent conquest 
of both Oscar and Willie. I met Oscar once at one of the at- 
homes; and he came and spoke to me with an evident intention 
of being specially kind to me. We put each other out frightfully ; 
and this odd difficulty persisted between us to the very last, even 
when we were no longer mere boyish novices and had become 
men of the world with plenty of skill in social intercourse. I 
saw him very seldom, as I avoided literary and artistic society 
like the plague, and refused the few invitations I received to go 
into society with burlesque ferocity, so as to keep out of it with- 
out offending people past their willingness to indulge me as a 
privileged lunatic.” * 

When the death of Lee and of Cecil Lawson closed these two 
doors, Shaw abandoned any further attempt to acclimatize him- 
self, socially, in London. The reason at bottom was economic, 
as Shaw himself has more than once confessed; for his manners 
and deportment, despite his shyness, were models of propriety. 


1 Frank Harris, Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions (New York, 1918), 
Vol. Il, Appendix: G. Bernard Shaw, “Memories of Oscar Wilde.” 
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His shyness and shabbiness made him afraid to accept invita- 
tions. Both of them hampered him until, early in the eighties, 
Karl Marx made not only “a man of him” but a public man, and 
he began to make money enough to be valued as a customer by 
a West End tailor. 

Indeed, it must be remembered that Shaw has always been 
a peculiar person, by reason of his many so-called idiosyncrasies. 
He has never cared for the things which the word society con- 
notes. He has never been a participant in English society; and 
really made a place for himself in its literary life largely by 
creating an artificial personality, quite unlike his own, which 
amused the English people. Shaw has been the clown in the 
British circus. I used to wonder whether, in making himself a 
motley to the view, there was not sometimes a sob behind the 
grin. But there is not a scrap of evidence that his gaiety of 
heart was not genuine and fundamental. In 1901 he was saying 
to an interviewer: 


Nature and mankind are common property. Friends! Lord 
bless me, my visiting list has always been of an unpurchasable 
value and exclusiveness. What could I have bought with more than 
enough money to feed and clothe me? Cigars? I don’t smoke. 
Champagne? I don’t drink. Thirty suits of fashionable clothes? 
The people I most avoid would ask me to dinner if I could be per- 
suaded to wear such things. Horses? They’re dangerous. Car- 
riages? They’re sedentary and tiresome.” 


After the hated experience as a clerk in Dublin, memory of 
which made him see red, Shaw had an invincible distaste for 
trying to “earn an honest living.” Indeed he lived in constant 
terror for fear he should be compelled once more to commit this 
sin against his nature. With a naiveté which startles, Shaw 
makes a clean breast: 


I feel bound to confess here, in reference to my neglect of the 
few invitations and offers of introductions that reached me, that be- 
hind the conviction that they could lead to nothing that I wanted 
lay the unspoken fear that they might lead to something I did not 
want: that is, commercial employment. I had had enough of that. 


2G. Bernard Shaw, “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part I, The Candid 
Friend, May 11, 190%. 
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No doubt it would have been a great relief to my mother if I could 
have earned something. No doubt I could have earned something 
if I had really meant to. No doubt if my father had died, and my 
mother been struck dumb and blind, I should have had to go back to 
the office desk (the doom of shabby gentility) and give up all hope 
of acquiring a profession; for even the literary profession, though 
it exacts no academic course and costly equipment, does exact all 
one’s time and the best of one’s brains. As it was I dodged every 
opening instinctively. With an excellent testimonial and an un- 
exceptionable character, I was an incorrigible Unemployable.* 


Readers of The Irrational Knot will recall that the hero is an 
electrical engineer. This gives us the one contact of Shaw with 
science, aside from medicine, in his long career. After The 
Hornet was discontinued, Shaw’s cousin, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, a 
woman of letters, introduced him to Arnold White, then secretary 
to the Edison Telephone Company. White offered him a position 
in the Way Leave Department; and Shaw, not yet shamelessly 
unemployable, had to accept it. He knew more about the tele- 
phone, then a startling novelty, than most people, thanks to one 
of his early associations in the seventies in Dublin concerning 
which he told me something later on. 


I also made a valuable acquaintance at this time through the 
accident of coming to lodge in the same house with him. This was 
Chichester Bell, a cousin of Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, consequently a nephew of Melville Bell the inventor of the 
phonetic script known as Visible Speech, and the son of Alexander 
Bell (author of the Standard Elocutionist, and by far the most 
majestic and imposing looking man that ever lived on this or any 
other planet. He was the elocution professor in my old school, the 
Wesleyan Connexional, now Wesley College . . .). Chichester Bell 
was a qualified physician, but not caring for medical practice, he 
had gone to Germany and devoted himself to chemistry and physics 
in the school of Helmholtz. My intercourse with Bell was of great 
use to me. We studied Italian together; and though I did not 
learn Italian I learned a good deal else, mostly about physics & 
pathology. I read Tyndall and Trousseau’s Clinical Lectures... .4 





8 Preface to Immaturity, Collected Works (New York, 1930), Vol. I. 
4G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 


1905. 
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It is difficult for anyone who has ever heard a speech by 
Bernard Shaw, one of the great modern masters of platform 
technic, to realize that he was once a trembling novice, afraid 
of the sound of his own voice. To restore his self-respect after 
his first effort he became an incorrigible “joiner” of debating 
societies, a zealous participant in discussions on all possible sub- 
jects. This hole and corner activity, the readiness to take part 
in discussion and to aid in the practical work of these obscure 
societies, has been pronounced by Norman Thomas the most 
memorable trait of a great character.° The story of this period 
has been told in graphic detail by Mr. Shaw. 


My first public speech was delivered late in 1879. The late 
James Lecky, author of the article on Temperament (Systems of 
tuning keyed instruments) in the first edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music & Musicians, was one of my friends at that time. He 
was always working at some subject connected with music or lan- 
guages on the scientific side; and he insisted on dragging all his 
friends into them too, which was a good thing for them if they had 
any brains. 

Through him I got a grounding in Temperament (I am probably 
the only living musical critic who knows what it means), and, if 
not a knowledge of Phonetics, at least an interest in it (a permanent 
protection against such superficial catchpenny stuff as the reformed 
spellings that are invented every six months by faddists): a hasty 
condemnation of Pitman’s Shorthand, which I could write myself at 
the rate of 20 words per minute and could not read afterwards 
on any terms, as probably the worst system of shorthand ever in- 
vented, yet the best pushed on its business side; and finally some 
acquaintance with men like the late Alexander Ellis, and one which 
I greatly value with Henry Sweet of Oxford, a revolutionary don 
who in any other place or country in the world, would be better 
known than I am myself. This is the explanation of the fact 
that the cockney dialect which so astonishes readers of ‘Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion” is so much more scientific in its analysis 
of London coster lingo than anything that had previously appeared 
in fiction.® 





5 Speech at Bernard Shaw Dinner, Town Hall Club, New York, January 109, 
1930, presided over by the writer. 

®To Shaw’s association with Lecky, Ellis and Sweet may be attributed 
not only the plot of Pygmalion and its preface, but the initial impetus to many 
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In the winter of 1879, Lecky joined a debating society called the 
Zetetical Society, a junior copy of the once well known Dialectical 
Society which had been founded to discuss Stuart Mill’s essay on 
Liberty when that was new.’ Both societies were strongly Millite. 
In both there was complete freedom of discussion, political, religious 
and sexual. Women took an important part in the debates, a special 
feature of which was that each speaker, at the conclusion of his 
speech, could be cross examined on it by any of the others in a series 
of questions. The tone was strongly individualistic, atheistic, Mal- 
thusian, evolutionary, Ingersollian, Darwinian, Herbert Spencerian. 
Huxley, Tyndall and George Eliot were on the shelves of all the 
members. Championship of the Married Women’s Property Act 
had hardly been silenced even by the Act itself. Indignation at 
prosecutions for “blasphemy,” at Mrs. Besant’s children being torn 
from her like Shelley’s, were de rigueur. Even then I was Socialist 
enough to defend the action of the State in both cases; for I have 
always been somewhat of William Morris’s opinion that “There 
may be some doubt as to who are the best people to have charge of 
children; but there can be no doubt that the parents are the worst.” 
Socialism [in the Zetetical Society] was regarded as an exploded 
fallacy; and nobody dreamt that within five years it would revive, 
snatch away all the younger generation, & sweep the Dialectical 
& Zetetical into the blind cave of eternal night.® 


The masterly platform orator of today, a veritable spell- 
binder—facile, nonchalant, instant in repartee, of unmatched 
audacity—Bernard Shaw was once a blatant, discordant novice. 
The veteran of a thousand verbal combats could not keep his 


unusual and individual practices in spelling, punctuation, orthography, and 
phonetics; the use of spaced letters in place of italics; and the almost total 
rejection, on Biblical authority, which he accepted for once, of quotation marks. 
Among Shaw’s many articles on these subjects, may be cited the following: 
“A plea for Speech Nationalization,” The Morning Leader, August 16, 1901; 
“Phonetic Spelling: a Reply to Some Criticisms,” ibid., August 22, 1901; “Notes 
on the Clarendon Press Rules for Compositors and Readers,” The Author, 
April, 1902, pp. 171-172. See also William Archer’s two articles, “Spelling 
Reform v. Phonetic Spelling,” The Daily News, August 10, 1901; and Shaw’s 
“Phonetic World~English,”’ The Morning Leader, August 24, 1901. In this 
connection may be read Shaw’s “The Dying Tongue of Great Elizabeth” (re- 
print from an article in The Saturday Review, February 11, 1905), published by 
the London Shakespeare League, 1920. 

7 Prominent members of the Zetetical Society at this time were Sidney 
Webb, Emil Garcke, and J. G. Godard. 

8G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 


1905. 
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heart from thumping before he rose. The bdlagueur, the Quack- 
salber of a thousand jokes and mystifications, could neither re- 
member his best points nor read his notes. The “brilliant,” the 
“clever,” the “extraordinary” Shaw, who declares that he was not 
naturally ready, brilliant or clever and that the “extraordinari- 
ness” of his career lies in its ordinari- 
ness, is after all only a self-made man. 

The apocryphal incident of Demos- 
thenes and the pebbles finds its analog 
in the career of Shaw. Persistent and 
long-continued efforts—mere helpless, 
dogged perseverance—enabled him 
eventually to acquire that poise, facility 
and audacity which he deprecatingly 
describes as “ordinary self-possession.” 
In his animated way, with smiles and 
rapid gestures, Shaw once described to 
me his virgin experience’ in 1879 when 
he, who knew nothing of public meet- 
ings or public order, was dragged off 
by Lecky to a session of the Zetetical 
Society, which then met weekly in the 
rooms of the Women’s Protective & 
Provident League in Great Queen 
Street, Long Acre. “I had an air of 
impudence, of course, but was really 
an arrant coward, nervous and self- 
conscious to a heart-breaking degree. 
Yet I could not hold my tongue. I 
started up and said something in the 
debate, and then felt that I had made 
such a fool of myself (mere vanity; for 
I had probably done nothing in the 
least noteworthy) that I vowed I would join the Society; go 
every week ; speak every week; and become a speaker or perish 
in the attempt. And I carried out this resolution. I suffered 
agonies that no one suspected. During the speech of the debater 
I resolved to follow, my heart used to beat as painfully as a re- 
cruit’s going under fire for the first time. I could not use notes; 
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when I looked at the paper in my hand I could not collect myself 
enough to decipher a word. And of the four or five wretched 
points that were my pretext for this ghastly practice of mine, I 
invariably forgot three—the best three.” Once Shaw overcame 
his nervousness and acquired platform facility, “stage fright” was 
banished forever. 

Shaw’s “front,” the self-possessed and rather uppish manner, 
stood him in good stead. At the third meeting of the Zetetical 
Society he attended, he was invited to take the chair; and al- 
though exceedingly nervous, he accepted as offhandedly as if he 
were the Speaker of the House of Commons. The secretary of 
the meeting probably got his first inkling of Shaw’s hidden terror, 
as the latter once described it to me, on noticing that Shaw’s 
hand shook so that he could hardly sign the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 

There was certainly a note of challenge and provocation, even 
in Shaw’s nervous bravado. His speeches must have been little 
less dreaded by the society than they were by Shaw himself; but 
it is significant that they were hardly ever ignored. The speaker 
of the evening, in replying at the end, usually addressed himself 
with some vigor to Shaw’s remarks, and seldom in an appreciative 
vein. From the very beginning, Shaw had the knack, or the 
idiosyncrasy, of “stirring up the animals.” 

In his boyhood, Shaw had read Mill on Liberty, on Represent- 
ative Government, and on the Irish Land Question. In knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the evolutional theories and philo- 
sophical ideas of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, George Eliot 
and their school, he was on equal terms with his fellow-members 
of the Zetetical. But he felt himself to be, as he once expressed 
it to me, really horribly ignorant of the Society’s subjects, in 
particular of political economy. It irked him to realize that he 
was both an alien and a recluse. In consequence of his peculiar 
yet untutored mentality, everything struck his mind at an angle 
that produced reflections quite as puzzling as at present, but not 
so dazzling. “My one success,” he once told me in speaking of 
the Zetetical period, “was when the society paid to Art, of which 
it was stupendously ignorant, the tribute of setting aside an eve- 
ning for a paper on it by a lady in the ‘esthetic’ dress of the 
period. I wiped the floor with that meeting; and several mem- 
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bers confessed to me afterwards that it was this performance that 
first made them reconsider their first impression of me as a 
discordant idiot.” 

Like a lion that has tasted blood, Shaw started hotly on the 
spoor of debating societies. The fascination of the platform 
grew upon him daily. The late Henry Halliday Sparling, closely 
associated with William Morris in the work of the Kelmscott 
Press and the editing of The Commonweal, once told me that in 
these early days of forensic furor, when Shaw was haunting every 
form of out-of-the-way society and debating club—vegetarian, 
socialist, economic, ethical, free thought—Shaw would hand up 
a card inscribed “Mr. Bernard Shaw would like to ask a ques- 
tion” to the chairman’s table. The chairman would take the card, 
read the inscription with surprise, having never heard of Bernard 
Shaw; and at the first convenient moment would announce in a 
loud, booming voice: “Mr. Bernard Shaw would like to ask a 
question.” Instantly Shaw would come forward and ask a ques- 
tion exasperating enough to make a worm turn and a rabbit 
fight. Before the smoke of the engagement had blown away, 
everyone in the hall would know that the red-headed, red- 
bearded stranger had demolished the speaker of the evening, 
and would never forget the name Bernard Shaw. The result, 
according to Sparling, was that in a comparatively short time, 
among the hole-in-corner debating societies, Bernard Shaw was 
the best known man in London. 

Shaw persevered doggedly as a debater, taking the floor at 
every opportunity. Unlike the humiliated, defiant Disraeli in his 
virgin speech in the House of Commons, resolved that some day 
his mocking colleagues should hear, aye, and heed him, Shaw was 
always listened to, and had no trouble with anyone but himself. 
He haunted public meetings, so he says, “like an officer afflicted 
with cowardice, who takes every opportunity of going under fire 
to get over it and learn his business.” After he had been a mem- 
ber of the Zetetical Society for about a year, Shaw joined the 
Dialectical Society, and was faithful to it for years after it had 
dwindled into a little group of five or six friends of Dr. Drysdale, 
the apostle of Malthus. Shaw subsequently joined another de- 
bating society, the Bedford, presided over by Stopford Brooke, 
who had not then given up his pastorate at Bedford Chapel to 
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devote himself exclusively to literature. With dogged persistence 
Shaw was surely, if slowly, acquiring what he himself has called 
the coolness, the self-confidence and the imperturbability of the 
statesman. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE HUMORS OF VEGETARIANISM 


OR some reason Shaw’s vegetarianism has caused as much 
fk curiosity as if vegetarianism had never been taken up 

before in the world’s history. There are thousands, prob- 
ably millions of vegetarians in the world, whose vegetarianism 
arouses not a glimmer of curiosity in the minds of the most 
inquisitive person. This is an excellent illustration of Shaw’s 
unrivaled power of arousing interest in everything which vitally 
concerns him. 

This phenomenon of interest arises from two circumstances. 
The explanation is ludicrously simple. The public is fascinated 
by the singular, apparently perverse personality of Shaw; and 
imagines that he is a bundle of paradoxes and contradictions. 
Consequently people are devoured with an almost morbid curi- 
osity to find the answer to this animated puzzle. To those who 
know Shaw intimately, nothing could be more comical or absurd. 
Instead of being daimonic, introspective, a self-deluded introvert, 
Shaw is an almost unbelievably logical and consistent person. 
I know no one who so conscientiously reasons to the logical con- 
clusion, even when he rejects it as a reductio ad absurdum. 

In the second place, Shaw has throughout his entire public 
career constantly thrust one figure before the public gaze: him- 
self. It was H. G. Wells who said that Shaw had drawn but one 
character: George Bernard Shaw. He touches no subject he 
does not adorn. Everything comes to sprightly life under his 
light, deft touch. The Shaw he has drawn, of course, is not the 
real Shaw: it is a dexterously executed literary creation, often 
deliberately made ridiculous by his creator. The figure he 
evolves for our interest and amusement never fails to “deliver.” 
We are fervently interested in Shaw’s vegetarianism, because we 
know from long experience that Shaw will give the most singular, 
unreasonable, even fantastic reasons for abstaining from the eat- 
ing of meat. We may be sure he will say nothing about calories, 
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vitamins, diets, uric acid or auto-intoxication. He will explain 
vegetarianism by elephants or bicycles, Nebuchadnezzar or Her- 
bert Spencer. Asked by an interviewer why he was a vegetarian, 
Shaw replied: “Oh, come! That boot is on the other leg. Why 
should you call me to account for eating decently?” 2 

Shaw surely has often assigned commonplace reasons for 
embracing vegetarianism. His nervous force has always been 
immense; and again and again he has impressed me as a human 
dynamo, a high-powered battery stored with energy. When he 
went for long bicycle rides, ostensibly for exercise but really to 
work off some of this superfluous energy, he soon discovered that 
a beefsteak, far from stoking the engine effectively for a long 
run, clogged it and made it run down. A beefsteak, as he once 
remarked, smote the long distance cyclist to the earth. The 
roads were filled with cyclists at the beginning of the eighties, 
when the cycling craze was in full spate. Vegetarian restaurants 
sprang up everywhere, to supply suitable fare for the “century 
runners.” There were soon plenty of places offering “Teas for 
Cyclists.” Shaw declared that the way to become a champion 
bicyclist was to eat nothing but thin slices of brown bread and 
red currant jam.” 

Shaw is never merely logical: he gives logical reasons for doing 
things, not because they are logical, but because, when sound, he 
can make them irresistibly amusing. The real reason for Shaw’s 
vegetarianism is obvious to anyone familiar with Shaw’s spiritual 
development. It was the natural, the inevitable outcome of his 
evolving humanitarianism. Shaw hit the mark when he said: “A 
man of my spiritual intensity does not eat corpses.” 

At the time of his illness in 1898, he painted this delightful 
picture of his funeral: 


My situation is a solemn one. Life is offered to me on condition of 
eating beefsteaks. My weeping family crowd about me with Bovril 
and Brand’s Essence. But death is better than cannibalism. My will 
contains directions for my funeral, which will be followed not by 
mourning coaches, but by herds of oxen, sheep, swine, flocks of poultry, 





1The Vegetarian, January 15, 1898. 

2 For his change from “cannibalism” to vegetarianism, consult Shaw’s article, 
“Failures of Inept Vegetarians. By an Expert,” The Pall Mall Gazette, Jan- 
uary 26, 1886. 
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and a small travelling aquarium of live fish, all wearing white scarves 
in honor of the man who perished rather than eat his fellow-creatures. 
It will be, with the exception of the procession into Noah’s Ark, the 
most remarkable thing of the kind ever seen.’ 


The explanation of Shaw’s vegetarianism is found in just one 
word: Shelley. In these latter days, with so much chatter of 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Dickens and Samuel Butler as Shaw’s literary 
forbears, Shelley has been totally forgotten. But a distinction 
must be clearly drawn: Shelley profoundly influenced Shaw’s 
thought and conduct, but probably exerted upon him no literary 
influence whatever. Shelley was a spirit in revolt, who took 
keen delight in shocking his contemporaries by his extravagant 
opinions and startling assertions. In politics, as Shaw has pointed 
out, Shelley was a “Republican, a Leveller, a Radical of the 
most extreme type. He was even an anarchist of the old- 
fashioned Godwinian school up to the point at which he per- 
ceived Anarchism to be impracticable. He publicly ranged 
himself with demagogues and gaol-birds like Cobbett and Henry 
Hunt (the original ‘Man in the White Hat’), and not only 
advocated the ‘Plan of Radical Reform’ which was afterwards 
embodied in the proposal of the Chartists, but denounced the 
rent-roll of the landed aristocracy as ‘the pension list,’ thereby 
classing himself as what we now call a Land Nationalizer. He 
echoed Cobbett’s attacks on the National Debt and the Funding 
System in such a manner as to leave no reasonable doubt that 
if he had been born half a century later he would have been 
advocating Social-Democracy with a view to its development into 
the most democratic form of Communism practically attainable 
and maintainable.” ¢ 

Shelley was really an atheist, and not an agnostic pretending 
that there might be a God for all he knew to the contrary. He 
had no faith whatever in the existence of a First Cause, Almighty 
Creator, and Supreme Judge and Ruler of the universe. Nor 
did he delude himself, as we moderns do, by identifying “God,” 
subconsciously personalized, with some mysterious and mystic 





8 The Academy, October 15, 1898. 
4G. Bernard Shaw, “Shaming the Devil about Shelley,” The Albemarle, Sep- 
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drive like Evolution, the Life Force, or the Vital Urge. In 
Shaw’s view, Shelley was defiantly godless, but his real an- 
tagonism was less to the conception of God than to the ethics 
and philosophy of the Bible. Shaw deftly says that Shelley 
“found the moral atmosphere of the Old Testament murderous 
and abominable, and the asceticism of the New suicidal and 
pessimistic.” Shaw was one of the few men of his day bold 
enough to proclaim publicly that Shelley’s bowdlerisation of 
Laon and Cythna as The Revolt of Islam was out of date, as it 
was senseless to blink the fact that Shelley saw nothing “unnat- 
ural” in the sexual love of brother and sister, and regarded incest 
as no crime. 

Now Shelley was a leading advocate of a vegetarian diet and 
refers to it again and again. There can be no doubt that his 
oft-repeated views were influential in promoting vegetarianism ; 
and Dr. F. J. Furnival’s father, once Shelley’s medical attendant 
at Egham, was consumed with eagerness to make the delicate poet 
eat a good slice of leg of mutton, but Shelley would take only 
a dash of milk and a bit of bread. Shelley is credited by Karl 
Marx with having been a strong inspiration to the Chartist move- 
ment; and Queen Mab was actually known as the Chartists’ 
Bible. 

It was only natural, then, that Shaw should follow the example 
of Shelley in turning vegetarian. Indeed, it is not difficult to 
show that Shelley influenced Shaw in many other ways, exerting 
an influence which has been credited to others. When the Shelley 
Society held its first big meeting, Shaw profoundly astounded 
and shocked his audience by declaring that he was, “like Shelley, 
a Socialist, an Atheist and a Vegetarian.” This assertion he re- 
peated frequently, notably at the vegetarian banquet held at the 
Wheatsheaf, London, in June, 1892, at which the thrice-struck 
keynote was the quotation from The Revolt of Islam: 


Never again may blood of bird or beast 
Stain with its venomous stream a human feast! 


So powerful had Shelley’s influence upon Shaw’s thinking become 
by 1892 that when he spoke at the Shelley celebration on August 
4 in the easterly parish of St. Luke’s, arranged by Mr. G. W. 
Foote, the President of the National Secular Society, he eluci- 
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dated Shelley’s real opinions, as he understood them, and de- 
clared that with every one of them he unreservedly agreed. 
Shaw gave a highly comic account of the local celebration in the 
afternoon at Horsham, and the feeble attempt to whitewash 
Shelley’s character. He suggested the erection of a bas relief 
at Horsham, showing Shelley “in a tall hat, Bible in hand, lead- 
ing his children on Sunday morning to the Church of his native 
parish.” 

No guidance for vegetarians is to be derived from Shaw’s 
“diet,” which is of the most varied character. Shaw never tells 
a hostess he is a vegetarian, preferring to take his chances on 
the vegetables and hors d’wuvres. He lives in mortal terror of 
being forced to eat the dish which the untutored hostess invariably 
prepares for the vegetarian: tomatoes and bread-crumbs, which 
Shaw detests. 

Shaw usually breakfasts at home on half a grapefruit, oatmeal 
porridge liberally dosed with butter, or some drier cereal, and a 
cup of Instant Postum; and usually ends his luncheon with 
an orange. He eats salads, fruits, cheese, butter and eggs; and 
when some humorist circulated the story that he ate oysters in 
secret, Shaw branded it as an “unmitigated lie.” Shaw once de- 
clared: “I have lived and worked without flesh, fish, fowl, tea, 
coffee, tobacco or spirits; and all statements to the contrary are 
entered in the books of the Recording Angel the moment they 
are made as aggravated and outrageous falsehoods.”* Actually 
Shaw has no scientific interest in albumens, nitrogen, uric acid, 
vitamins and hydrocarbons. He delights to proclaim: “Every- 
thing I eat has been proved by some writer or other to be a 
deadly poison. Everything I don’t eat has been proved indis- 
pensable to life!” 

“I object to carnivorous diet,” Shaw recently observed, “not 
only because I feel instinctively that it is abominable, but be- 
Cause it involves a prodigious slavery of men to animals. Cows 
and sheep, with their valetaille of accoucheurs, graziers, shep- 
herds, slaughtermen, butchers, milkmaids, and so forth, absorb 


5 Leonard Henslowe, “Just What Mr. Bernard Shaw Eats and Drinks,” 
Health and Strength, September 28, 1907. 
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a mass of human labour that should be devoted to the breeding 
and care of human beings.” ¢ 

More recently he has been interested in Rentheimer’s theory 
that in-feeding (animal eating animal) is as degenerative as in- 
breeding, and speculated on its possible connection with the late 
Jonathan Hutchinson’s belief that leprosy is produced by a diet 
of fish, which are by necessity in-feeders. 

During the World War, the English people dreaded abstaining 
from meat, according to Shaw, because they feared they would 
all become Bernard Shaws—the most terrible fate, they felt, 
which could overcome them. Shaw hastened to reassure them 
on this point: “There are millions of vegetarians in the world, 
but only one Bernard Shaw. A century ago there were millions 
of vegetarians and only one Shelley. Twenty-six centuries ago 
there were millions of them and only one Pythagoras. You do 
not obtain eminence quite so cheaply as by eating macaroni in- 
stead of mutton chops. The country is safe as far as the danger 
of a population of Bernard Shaws is concerned. Otherwise I 
should perhaps think twice before destroying my own mo- 
nopoly.” 7 

Shaw’s marvellous accomplishment, in solid contribution to 
thought and light stimulation to gayety, is so immense in 
volume as to have as one explanation: perfect health. Shaw 
does not claim to be in perfect health—only that he is seldom 
less than ten times as well as an ordinary carcass eater! One 
of the most interesting of his confessions regarding matters of 
sanitation follows: 


There is no best diet yet discovered, for any sort of life. I am at 
present not exactly sedentary. I swim and bicycle every day enough 
to make me sleep soundly. In London I am kept hopping about 
a good deal, and have to get through plenty of public speaking, 
though I find it difficult to get exercise enough to carry off my in- 
vigorating diet. 

Probably the secret of the sedentary life—the no exercise life—is 
meat, tea and alcohol whenever you feel low. Most people seem 


6G. Bernard Shaw, “What I Eat—and Why,” The Sunday Express, October 


12, 1930. 
7G. Bernard Shaw, “Life without Meat,” The Daily Chronicle, March 1, 


1918. 
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to prefer the boozy sort of life and the lazy comfort they produce. 
I prefer to be really alive; but the penalty is that I want about an 
hour and a half of navvying every day to work off all my steam; 
and society is organized to suit the boozy people. I can’t get it. 
The consequence is that the steam accumulates; gets stale and 
poisonous; and finally explodes about once a month in a devastating 
headache. No avoidance of uric acid foods helps me in the least. 
I cannot play games because I can never bring myself to care 
whether I win or lose; and consequently I spoil games for keen 
players and never play anything well. What I want is a job of work. 
Thinning a jungle for preference. But whitewashing will serve. 


That saeva indignatio which marks Shaw as a great reformer, 
and the exaggerated consciousness of superiority to his fellow 
creatures which he so constantly voices, may unhesitatingly be 
ascribed to vegetarian diet. The bull, a vegetarian animal, is 
notoriously fierce; yet Shaw maintains that hc has known many 
human vegetarians to be as fierce as bulls. In an address before 
the Vegetarian Society of London University in 1923, Shaw re- 
marked: “Speaking from long experience I may say that vege- 
tarians are the most ferocious beings in English society. They 
have a consciousness of elevation—of superiority.” The champion 
weight lifters of the world eat no meat at all. Caesar’s soldiers 
had no bully beef. 

That there are grave dangers lurking in vegetarianism Shaw 
does not pretend to deny. Breathes there a meat eater with soul 
so dead and stomach so toxic who cannot laugh at Shaw’s de- 
lightful boutade: 


Abstention from the practice of feeding on dead bodies seems to 
produce a peculiar ferocity, which is perhaps why all the great 
conquerors of antiquity worked with meatless soldiers. And it is 
the worst form of ferocity: that is, virtuous indignation. Compare, 
for example, Byron with Shelley! Byron made fun of George III 
and Southey; but he did not want to kill them. Shelley thought 
killing too good for Eldon and Castlereagh, and would probably 
have polished off every man in the kingdom above the age of sixty 
if he had had the power. It is all very well for weakly amiable 
characters like my own to be stoked up to a passable manliness by 
these terribly vital foods; but people with a normal quantity of 
sand in them will be made pugnacious, and the naturally pugnacious 
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intensified into postive Huns, when the water 1s taken out of 
their die 

Think of the fetce energy concentrated in an acorn! You bury 
it in the ground, and it explodes into a giant oak, Bury a sheep, 
and nothing happens but decay. If the Government, instead of 
leaving the English people to bury sheep in their insides, compels 
them to bury beans, I will not answer for the consequences, ‘The 
vevetarian of to-day may be the Bolshevik of to-morrow, ‘The bull 
5 a vegetarian’ and if the Jolm Bull takes to the same diet, it may 
tax all the resources of the Government to put a ring through bis 
nose, 


°G, Bernard Shaw, “Vegetarianism,” he Daily Chronicle, March 1, x28 
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CHAPTER XVII 


IN THE CURRENT—-THOMAS DAVIDSON— 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


HEN an adequate history of the Fabian Society and 

W of the development of Socialism in England is writ- 

ten, due recognition will be accorded two conspicuous 
figures from the United States who may be said, with little 
exaggeration, to have initiated these movements. It is surely 
noteworthy that the young republic of America should have con- 
tributed, through two such figures as Thomas Davidson and 
Henry George, the ideas and impetus to one of the most signifi- 
cant political movements of our time, the rise of the Labor 
Party in Britain, with the attendant intellectual social awak- 
ening contributed by the Fabian Society. 

At the opening of the eighties, Socialism in England was 
unborn. Even for several years after the decade opened, a regu- 
lar reader of English magazines and newspapers might not 
encounter a single reference to Socialism. There were very few 
men of Socialist principles in England. Adolphe Smith, Car- 
ruthers, Headlam, Bax later became conspicuous; but at this time 
they were obscure and unknown as Socialists. When Hyndman 
toward the close of 1880 resolved to rally together the advancea 
men and women of the day, it was a movement of protest 
against Gladstone’s policies and rule, in Ireland and in Egypt, 
rather than in behalf of a new form of social organization. At 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, just a quarter of a century ago, 
the patriarchal Hyndman, then in the throes of excitement 
over British “crimes” in India, sketched for me in zigzag outline 
the deeper urge in the Socialist burgeoning. Profoundly moved 
by the arguments of Das Kapital, in the French translation, 
Hyndman formed the acquaintance of the author, Karl Marrs, liv- 
ing obscurely in London and entirely ignored by the English pub- 
lic. During the closing months of the year 1880 and the beginning 
of 1881, Hyndman was often at 41 Maitland Park Road on 
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Haverstock Hill, Marx’s modest domicile. Here for hours to- 
gether, like caged tigers, they would pace, back and forth, Marx’s 
study—Marx, the master, expounding his theories of Socialism, 
the economics of Surplus Value, the materialistic conception of 
history, and Hyndman, the apt and eager pupil, absorbing as 
best he might. With vague but grandiose ambitions, Hyndman 
fatuously dreamed of resurrecting the corpse of Chartism and 
bringing about a great economic and social transformation. 
Hyndman took heart, he told me, from Marx’s pregnant observa- 
tion: “England is the one country in the world in which a peace- 
ful revolution is possible; but”—reflectively—“history does not 
tell us so.” Responsive to his inner urge, Hyndman consulted 
with Disraeli, then almost blind, a cynical and embittered old 
man. But Disraeli warned him that England was a very difficult 
country to move. Undismayed By Disraeli’s astute observation, 
Hyndman intrepidly went forward and organized the Democratic 
Federation, supporting it for a time out of his own means— 
the first real Socialist political party in Great Britain.* 

One little rill of social sentiment and vague aspiration towards 
better things found its channel under the inspiration of Thomas 
Davidson, from the United States. Davidson, wonderful scholar, 
one of the most learned men of his day, Utopian philosopher, was 
born in 1840 in the parish of Old Deer at Drinies in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. After some fifteen years spent in Canada and 
the United States with interludes of European travel, he returned 
to London and gathered around him a miniature Aristotelian 
Society which began meeting at his rooms in Chelsea in 188r. 
The meetings here and elsewhere under Davidson’s guidance fur- 
nished the occasion for, and co-ordinated the scattered impulses 
toward, the development of the ethical and economic Socialism in 
England of our time. The three men whom Davidson, an apostle 
of New England Transcendentalism, first drew close to him in 
his projects for a high life of fellowship were Havelock Ellis, 

1Consult Henry Mayers Hyndman, The Record of an Adventurous Life 
(New York, 1911). A few of those who attended the initial meetings in 
the opening months of 1881 which led to the organization of the Democratic 
Federation may be mentioned: Joseph Cowen, then Member of Parliament 
for Newcastle, Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, Herbert 


Burrows, afterwards prominent social worker, and Justin McCarthy, Irish 
Member of Parliament and historian. 
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William Clarke and Henry Hyde Champion.? Davidson was a 
recent convert to the philosophy of Rosmini, and had published 
a translation of that Italian reformer’s system. Rosmini’s 
philosophy has been described as “‘a restatement of the scholasti- 
cism of St. Thomas and the schoolmen, in the light of Hegelian- 
ism and later German philosophy.” Davidson, dogmatic, 
expansive, ethical in outlook, was convinced, according to Ellis, 
of “the absolute necessity of founding practical life on philosophi- 
cal conceptions; of living a simple, strenuous, intellectual life, 
so far as possible communistically, and on a basis of natural 
religion. It was Rosminianism . . . carried a step further.” The 
New Life Davidson wished to found was one of free spiritual 
activity, to which material possession, while essential, must be 
secondary. 

Many meetings, attended by small groups, were held during 
1882 and 1883. The first meetings, presided over by Davidson, 
were held in a bare room in Chelsea; the later meetings, after 
Davidson’s departure, at 17 Osnaburgh Street, Regents’ Park, 
the home of Edward Reynolds Pease. The first of the fort- 
nightly meetings, held on October 24, 1883, resulted in the forma- 
tion of The Fellowship of the New Life. Two distinct doc- 
trines soon made their appearance in the discussion: one ethical 
and communistic, the other social and economic. On November 7 
was passed the resolution (as rephrased at a later meeting) : 


That an association be formed whose ultimate aim shall be to help 


2 Writing to Ellis, October 4, 1883, Davidson says: “...I have had two 
most encouraging talks, one with Mr. Clarke, and one with Mr. Champion. 
Mr. Clarke is one of the thorough men, perfectly honest and simple.... 
Mr. Champion was delightful, took the matter seriously, and promised to en- 
courage his friends to go into the matter. Curiously enough, he and they have 
been thinking of the same thing. Champion is full of native religious feeling, 


and has some very practical notions... .” Memorials of Thomas Davidson, 
The Wandering Scholar, collected and edited by William Knight (London, 
1907), P. 39. 


8 Thomas Davidson, The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini- 
Serbati, with a sketch of Rosmini’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and 
Notes (London, 1882). 

4 At this meeting, which consisted of disciples of Davidson and some friends 
invited by Pease, were present H. Havelock Ellis, H. H. Champion, J. L. 
Joynes, Frank Podmore, R. B. P. Frost, Hamilton Pullen, Percival A. Chubb, 
E. R. Pease, Mrs. James Hinton, two Misses Ford, Miss Hadden, and Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Robins. 
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on the reconstruction of Society in accordance with the highest 
moral possibilities. 


The two subsequent meetings show the line of cleavage forming. 
The first manifesto of the society was entitled Vita Nuova, con- 
taining the original basis, drawn up by Maurice Adams and 
adopted on November 16, 1883: 


We, recognizing the evils and wrongs that must beset men so long 
as our social life is based upon selfishness, rivalry and ignorance 
and desiring above all things to supplant it by a life based upon 
unselfishness, love and wisdom, unite, for the purpose of realizing 
the higher life among ourselves, and enabling others to do the same. 

And we now form ourselves into a Society, to be called the Guild 
of the New Life, to carry out this purpose. 


On November 23, H. H. Champion introduced the proposals 
of a committee appointed at a meeting on November 7, the 
third resolution reading as follows: 


The members of the Society assert that the Competitive system 
assures the happiness and comfort of the few at the expense of the 
suffering of the many and that Society must be reconstituted in 
such a manner as to secure the general welfare and happiness. 


Dr. Burns Gibson led the forces for the Fellowship of the 
New Life, Mr. Frank Podmore the group animated by a passion 
primarily for social, rather than individual, betterment.® Pod- 


5 The resolutions of Dr. Gibson, presented on December 7, 1883, contained 
the constitution or program of the Fellowship of the New Life. They are 
as follows: 

Vita Nuova 


Object. The cultivation of a perfect character in each and all. 

Principle. The subordination of material things to spiritual. 

Fellowship. The sole and essential condition of fellowship shall be a 
single-minded, sincere, and strenuous devotion to the object and principle. 

Intercourse. It is intended in the first instance to hold frequent gatherings 
for intimate social intercourse, as a step towards the establishment of a com- 
munity among the members. 

Designs. The promotion, by both practice and precept, of the following 
methods of contributing toward the attainment of the end: (1) the sup- 
planting of the spirit of competition and self-seeking by that of unselfish 
regard for the general good; (2) simplicity of living; (3) the highest and 
completest education of the young; (4) the infroduction, as far as possible, 
of manual labor in conjunction with intellectual pursuits; (5) the organization, 
within and without the Fellowship, of meetings for religious communion, 
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more’s resolutions were carried at the meeting held at 17 Osna- 
burgh Street, January 6, 1884, the principal features of the 
proposals being to call the new society, formed by this friendly 
split, the Fabian Society; the reaffirmation of the resolutions 
of November 7 and 23, given above, stressing social aims; and 
the additional resolution: 


That with the view of learning what practical measures to take in 
this direction the Society should 

(a) Hold meetings for discussion, the reading of papers, hearing 
of reports, etc. 

(b) Delegate some of its members to attend meetings held on 
social subjects, debates at Workmen’s Clubs, etc., in order that 
such members may in the first place report to the Society on the pro- 
ceedings, and in the second place put forward, as occasion serves, 
the views of the Society. 

(c) Take measures in other ways, as, for example, by the collec- 
tion of articles from current literature, to obtain information on all 
contemporary social movements and social needs.® 


In proposing the name for the Society, Podmore had explained 
that it was taken in recognition of the victorious policy of Fabius 
Cunctator. The first Fabian tract, “Why Are the Many Poor?”, 
drafted by W. L. Phillips and afterwards revised by Bernard 
Shaw, carried on the title-page the two passages, in quotation 
marks, produced by Podmore: 


“Wherefore it may not be gainsaid that the fruit of this man’s 
long taking of counsel—and (by the many so deemed) untimeous 
delays—was the safeholding for all men, his fellow citizens, of the 
Common Weal.” 

“For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius did most pa- 
tiently, when warring against Hannibal, though many censured his 
delays; but when the time comes you must strike hard, as Fabius 
did, or your waiting will be in vain and fruitless.” 


and of lectures, addresses, classes and conferences for general culture, and 
for the furtherance of the aims of the Fellowship. 

The enlarged draft of the manifesto, drawn up by Davidson, is found in 
Memorials of Thomas Davidson, The Wandering Scholar, Chap. IV. “The 
Society shall date from January 1, 1883,” according to this manifesto. 

6 Consult E. R. Pease, The History of the Fabian Society (Second Edition, 
with a supplementary chapter, 1925), and “The Fabian Society and Its 
Work,” 7. P’s Magazine, March, 1911. 
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It 19 significant that the Fellowship of the New Life, aiming 
at individual seli-nertectibility and 4 miniature communistic 
organization, always remained very small, and lasted only fifteen 
years, Whereas the Fabian Society, dedicated to unselfish efforts 
towards the reconstruction of society, has prospered amazingly, 
The policy of “watchful waiting” and of “taking counsel” for 
the common good has abundantly justified itself 


"For the subsequent history of the Fellowship of the New Life consult 
the works of Knight and Pease already cited. In the society's magazine, 
Seedtime, which lasted from July, 1889, until February, 1898, appear such 
contributors as Havelock Ellis, Mrs, Havelock Elis, Edward Carpenter and 
Henry S, Salt, A leading member of the Fellowship was J, Ramsay Mac- 
donald, later Britain’s Prime Minister It is interesting to recall that the late 
William James, great American philosopher, wrote a notable appreciation of 
Thomas Davidson, “A Knight Errant of the Intellectual Life,” which appears 
in his Memories ond Studies (New York, 1911), 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HENRY GEORGE—SHAW JOINS THE 
FABIAN SOCIETY 


OON after joining the Zetetical Society in 1879, Shaw 
S formed an acquaintance which had a lasting influence upon 

his own life and the history of English Socialism. The 
speaker in one of the debates, who instantly attracted Shaw’s 
keenest interest, 


. was a young man of about twenty-one, rather below middle 
height, with small, pretty hands and feet, and a profile that sug- 
gested an improvement on Napoleon the Third, his nose and im- 
perial being of that sort. He had a fine forehead, a long head, eyes 
that were built on top of two highly developed organs of speech 
(according to the phrenologists), and remarkably thick, strong, 
dark hair. He knew all about the subject of debate; knew more 
than the lecturer; knew more than anybody present; had read 
everything that had ever been written on the subject; and remem- 
bered all the facts that bore on it. He used notes, read them, 
ticked them off one by one, threw them away, and finished with a 
coolness and clearness that, to me in my then trembling state, 
seemed miraculous. This young man was the ablest man in Eng- 
land—Sidney Webb.? 


Shaw has fully acknowledged his indebtedness, often in ex- 
travagant measure, to those who have exerted a transforming 
influence upon his life and character. The result of the experi- 
ence just described, upon Shaw, then a trembling novice, later 
to become world-famous as speaker and writer, was revolutionary. 
Shaw has said and done countless clever things; but as he once 
confessed to me: “Quite the cleverest thing I ever did in my 
life was to force my friendship on Webb, to extort his, and 
keep it.” 


1G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
1905. 
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Another valued acquaintance which Shaw formed several years 
later was with Sydney Olivier, now Lord Olivier. He and Webb, 
intimate friends, were the two resident clerks in the Colonial 
Office. Interesting reminiscences of those stirring days of so- 
cialist beginnings have been recorded for this work by Lord 
Olivier: 


I think it must have been in the autumn of 1883 that I first met 
Shaw. ... The only assortment of young middle-class men who 
were at that time thinking intelligently, in England, about social 
and economic conditions, gravitated into close contact with one an- 
other, like kindred particles in a fluid, and consolidated into an 
association out of whose propaganda, later, originated the British 
Parliamentary Socialist Labour Party. Starting myself from the 
viewpoint of John Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte I became in 1882 
friends with H. H. Champion, with whom I was associated in found- 
ing the Land Reform Union, specially inspired by Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty.” That society brought George to England 
subsequently for a lecturing tour. 

Sidney Webb was a colleague and friend of mine in the Colonial 
Office: at that time an individualist Radical. I remember H. H. 
Champion, at a committee meeting of the Land Reform Union, 
speaking to us of an amazing chap he had met (I think at a meeting 
of the Zetetical Society, a sceptical association of which Sidney 
Webb was at that time a member), whom we must, he said, get hold 
of. This.man was a Socialist (we were then publishing the monthly 
“Christian Socialist”—with very little intelligent Socialism in it) 
and appeared to combine all the appropriate eccentricities of a con- 
scientious intellectual revolutionary: Atheism, vegetarianism, Jaeger- 
ism and malnutrition—having a dead-white complexion and orange 
patches of whisker about his cheek and chin (a face, as Champion 
described it, “like an unskilfully poached egg’’), but being extraor- 
dinarily witty and entertaining. Then I heard of this flaming 
phoenix from Webb to the like effect. 

Thomas Davidson came to England, and at a meeting at Cham- 
pion’s house exhorted us to espouse the New Life, and to emigrate 
to Southern California (the then projected colony of Topolobampo 
was suggested) to found a new Colony to recreate the world. But 
we didn’t: we formed the Fabian Society instead; and it was in the 
early days of that Society that I-came to know Shaw well. He, 
Sidney Webb and I used to walk once a fortnight, evenings, all the 
way up to Hampstead Heath together and back again, for meetings 
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of a discussion club, the Hampstead Historic Club, in which we 
and our friends overhauled the economic evolution of Europe and 
all its gospels of Social Reform, from Thomas More to Karl Marx, 
and practically elaborated the Fabian formulation of Socialism 
which took shape later in the Fabian Essays of 1889. 

Needless to say we delighted in Shaw’s society—his talk was a 
continual entertainment; and he regarded it, we tolerantly con- 
sidered, as his duty to talk wittily, if only for practice. And the 
transparent generosity and liberality of his character had an ir- 
resistible charm. But Webb and I were university graduates, I 
from Oxford, and we often judged Shaw’s education and his appre- 
ciation of academically and socially established humanities to be 
sadly defective. . . . On the face of his conversation I thought his 
apprehension and sympathies in regard to a good deal of the springs 
of human conduct perversely shallow and limited, and his con- 
troversial arguments often cheap and uncritical: an attitude of 
priggish superiority which he no doubt fully appreciated, and at 
which he poked fun (in the character of Cokane) in his first play, 
“Widowers’ Houses.” But two things impressed me to a contrary 
estimation of his critical make up: the extraordinary ability and 
acuteness, within their scope, of his early novels and his under- 
standing and extensive knowledge of music, an art of which I was 
feebly and amateurishly appreciative, but sufficiently to make me 
envy his critical mastership. . . .” 


During the early eighties, Shaw began to find some meaning 
in life, some real goal to drive for. Compare the pictures of 
Shaw taken in 1876 with the pictures taken in the eighties; and 
you will note that the shy, reflective dreamer has turned into the 
challenging fighter. The quiet, conventional garb has given 
place to the uniform of a fighter: the shaggy felt hat, the 
Jaeger wool jersey buttoned down the front, the bristling, 
cocked-up moustachios, and the jaunty, defiant air, hands on hips, 
direct, level gaze.’ Socialism was making converts in all direc- 
tions. Karl Marx had lived long enough to convert by word of 
mouth Hyndman, a cosmopolitan Liberal Freethinker and Re- 
publican with Imperialist leanings. Hyndman had written 
‘ $ Even Shaw found this costume of Jaeger woven cloth, which quickly lost 


its shape, too startling for regular wear, and soon discarded it in favor of 
shaggy tweeds. 
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England for All without mentioning Marx’s name, an omission 
which identified Hyndman’s first of many quarrels with Marx’s 
last (also of many). The Democratic Federation, founded by 
Hyndman so cautiously that he had crushed an attempt to add 
Republicanism to its aims, became the Social-Democratic Fed- 
eration, notoriously Intransigent and Revolutionary as the 
S.D.F.; and if it had been possible for anyone but a humble 
satellite to work with Hyndman without a quarrel, the S.D.F. 
would have enlisted and retained all the important recruits to 
Socialism instead of antagonizing them, and there might have 
been no Fabian Society, no Socialist League, no Guild of St. 
Matthew, no Christian Social Union, no Independent Labor Party, 
nor any other of the sections which placed the British Socialist 
movement in such striking contrast to the single and solid Social- 
Democracy of Germany under Bebel and the elder Liebknecht. 
As it was, the Federation never federated anybody. Shaw, who 
had been induced by Hyndman to read Marx, was on the point of 
joining it for lack of any other Marxist body to join when he 
discovered the existence of a rudimentary Socialist Society called 
The Fabian, and instinctively chose that instead. 

Meantime Hyndman was drawing the younger generation after 
him, and counted in his ranks William Morris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubert Bland, Quelch, Scheu, Olivier and Graham Wallas. After 
the important public meetings of the Democratic Federation to- 
wards the close of 1882, Hyndman numbered among his new 
adherents the enthusiastic group of young men bringing out The 
Christian Socialist, including Joynes, Champion, Frost, Salt and 
several others. 

During this period, Shaw was firing off his newly acquired 
Marxism in the form of a novel which was intended to present 
a complete philosophy of modern life, and succeeded only in con- 
vincing its author so completely that he had nothing to teach and 
everything to learn that he abruptly laid down his pen as a 
novelist and took it up again as a humbled journalist and 
pamphleteer. In the two chapters of this unfinished magnisstmum 
opus, published as An Unsocial Socialist, he produced the first 
Bolshevists, and anticipated Lenin in the forbidding personality 
of Sidney Trefusis. “People are usually born,’ he delightedly 
affirms, “twenty years after I’ve created them in fiction.” The 
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entire current of Shaw’s thinking in this period is revealed in 
the cross-section supplied by the outburst of Trefusis before the 
wealthy land owner, Sir Charles Brandon: 


A man cannot be a Christian: I have tried it, and found it im- 
possible both in law and in fact. I am a capitalist and a landholder. 
I have railway shares, mining shares, building shares, bank shares, 
and stock of most kinds; and a great trouble they are to me. But 
these shares do not represent wealth actually in existence: they are 
a mortgage on the labour of unborn generations of labourers, who 
must work to keep me and mine in idleness and luxury. If I sold 
them, would the mortgage be cancelled and the unborn generations 
released from its thrall? No. It would only pass into the hands of 
some other capitalist; and the working classes would be no better 
off for my self-sacrifice. 

Sir Charles cannot obey the command of Christ: I defy him to do 
it. Let him give his land for a public park: only the richer classes 
will have leisure to enjoy it. Plant it at the very doors of the poor, 
so that they may at least breathe its air; and it will raise the value 
of the neighbouring houses and drive the poor away. 

Let him endow a school for the poor, like Eton or Christ’s Hos- 
pital; and the rich will take it for their own children as they do in 
the two instances I have named. Sir Charles does not want to min- 
ister to poverty, but to abolish it. No matter how much you give 
to the poor, everything but a bare subsistence wage will be taken 
away from them again by force. 

All talk of practising Christianity, or even bare justice, is at 
present mere waste of words. How can you justly reward the la- 
bourer when you cannot ascertain the value of what he makes, ow- 
ing to the prevalent custom of stealing it? . . . The principle on 
which we farm out our national industry to private marauders, who 
recompense themselves by blackmail, so corrupts and paralyzes us 
that we cannot be honest men even when we want to. And the 
reason we bear it so calmly is that very few of us really want to. 


England and Ireland were greatly excited at this period by 
the arrest of Henry George and James Leigh Joynes as “suspi- 
cious strangers” in Ireland (August, 1882). Joynes, a master of 
Eton, wishing to see whether the Irish land war could be turned 
towards Land Nationalization, had accompanied George as a cor- 
respondent of the London Times. George, not yet hardened into 
a Single Taxer, could do nothing with the Irish farmers, who 
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were bent on Occupying Ownership; but the arrest of George and 
Joynes on the charge of being agents of the Fenians was widely 
commented on in the newspapers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and resulted in a Parliamentary questioning. Progress and Pov- 
erty, pronounced by Alfred Russel Wallace “undoubtedly the most 
remarkable and important work of the nineteenth century,” was 
already selling by the thousands; it was prominently reviewed in 
the London Times and dozens of other papers; and George made 
many distinguished converts, including Tolstoy. The great Single 
Taxer felt that at last he was “beginning to move the world.” 
Encouragement to George’s cause came at this time from 
the Land Nationalization Society, which had been founded in 
London early in 1882, with Alfred Russel Wallace at its head.* 
“It contained in its membershp,” says Henry George, Jr., in 
the biography of his father, “those who, like Wallace, desired 
to take possession of the land by purchase and then have the 
State exact an annual quit-rent from whoever held it; those 
who had the Socialistic idea of having the State take possession 
of the land with or without compensation and then manage it; 
and those who, with Henry George, repudiated all idea of either 
compensation or of management, and would recognize common 
rights to land simply by having the State appropriate its annual 
value by taxation. Such conflicting elements could not long 
continue together, and soon those holding the George idea with- 
drew and organized on their own distinctive lines, giving the 
name of the Land Reform Union to their organization.” ® 
While interest was at fever heat, George was invited by the 
Land Nationalization Society to lecture at the Memorial Hall 
in Farringdon Street. The lecture, on the evening of September 
5, 1882, was delivered to a working men’s audience, with Pro- 
fessor F. W. Newman presiding. George’s powerful speech that 
night was the torch that “kindled the fire in England’—a fire 
which he truthfully said no human power could put out. It 
was the masses that George was trying to educate and arouse. 
It was the masses whose ear he caught that night. 
Shaw has unhesitatingly accorded Henry George full credit for 
* Consult A. R. Wallace, Land Nationalization: Its Necessity and Its Aims 


(London, 1892). 
5 Henry George, Jr., Life of Henry George (New York, 1900). 
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the great impetus he gave to Socialism in England, and, in par- 
ticular, for the important part George played in his own career. 
These events he has set forth in a striking letter, in which 
he describes how, beneath the spell of George’s eloquence, he 
first awoke to a realization of the importance of the economic 
basis. 


10 Adelphi Terrace, London W. C. 
29th December, 1904 
DEAR HAMLIN GARLAND: 

Henry George has one thing to answer for that has proved more 
serious than he thought when he was doing it—without knowing it. 

One evening in the early eighties I found myself—I forget how 
and cannot imagine why—in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., 
London, listening to an American finishing a speech on the Land 
Question. I knew he was an American because he pronounced 
“necessarily’’—a favorite word of his—with the accent on the third 
syllable instead of the first; because he was deliberately and inten- 
tionally oratorical, which is not customary among shy people like 
the English; because he spoke of Liberty, Justice, Truth, Natural 
Law, and other strange eighteenth century superstitions; and be- 
cause he explained with great simplicity and sincerity the views of 
The Creator, who had gone completely out of fashion in London 
in the previous decade and had not been heard of there since. I 
noticed also that he was a born orator, and that he had small, 
plump, pretty hands. 

Now at that time I was a young man not much past 25, of a 
very revolutionary and contradictory temperament, full of Darwin 
and Tyndall, of Shelley and DeQuincey, of Michael Angelo and 
Beethoven, and never having in my life studied social questions 
from the economic point of view, except that I had once, in my 
boyhood, read a pamphlet by John Stuart Mill on the Irish Land 
Question. The result of my hearing that speech, and buying from 
one of the stewards of the meeting a copy of Progress & Poverty 
for sixpence (Heaven only knows where I got that sixpence!) was 
that I plunged into a course of economic study, and at a very early 
stage of it became a Socialist and spoke from that very platform on 
the same great subject, and from hundreds of others as well, some- 
times addressing distinguished assemblies in a formal manner, some- 
times standing on a borrowed chair at a street corner, or simply on 
the kerbstone. And I too, had my oratorical successes; for I can 
still recall with some vanity a wet afternoon (Sunday of course) 
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on Clapham Common, when I collected as much as sixteen and six- 
pence in my hat after my lecture, for The Cause. And that all the 
work was not mere gas, let the feats and pamphlets of the Fabian 
Society attest! 

When I was thus swept into the great Socialist revival of 1883, 
I found that five-sixths of those who were swept in with me had 
been converted by Henry George. This fact would have been far 
more widely acknowledged had it not been that it was not possible 
for us to stop where Henry George stopped. America, in spite of 
all its horrors of rampant Capitalism and industrial oppression, was 
nevertheless still a place where there was hope for the Individualist 
and the hustler. Every American who came over to London was 
amazed at the apathy, the cynical acceptance of poverty and servi- 
tude as inevitable, the cunning shuffling along with as little work 
as possible, that seemed to the visitor to explain our poverty, and 
moved him to say Serve us right! If he had no money, he joyfully 
started hustling himself, and was only slowly starved and skinned 
into realizing that the net had been drawn so close in England, the 
opportunities so exhaustively monopolized, the crowd so dense, that 
his hustling was only a means of sweating himself for the benefit 
of the owners of England, and that the English workman, with his 
wonderfully cultivated art of sparing himself and exacting a bit of 
ransom here and a bit of charity there, had the true science of the 
situation. Henry George had no idea of this. He saw only the 
monstrous absurdity of the private appropriation of rent; and he 
believed that if you took that burden off the poor man’s back, he 
could help himself out as easily as a pioneer on a pre-empted 
clearing. But the moment he took an Englishman to that point, the 
Englishman saw at once that the remedy was not so simple as that, 
and that the argument carried us much further, even to the point 
of total industrial reconstruction. Thus George actually felt bound 
to attack the Socialism he had himself created; and the moment the 
antagonism was declared, and to be a Henry Georgeite meant to be 
an anti-Socialist, some of the Socialists whom he had converted be- 
came ashamed of their origin, and concealed it; whilst others, includ- 
ing myself, had to fight hard against the Single Tax propaganda. 

But I am glad to say that I never denied or belittled our debt to 
Henry George. If we outgrew Progress and Poverty in many re- 
spects, so did he himself too; and it is perhaps just as well that he 
did not know too much when he made his- great campaign here; for 
the complexity of the problem would have overwhelmed him if he 
had realized it, or, if it had not, it would have rendered him unin- 
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telligible. Nobody has ever got away, or ever will get away, from 
the truths that were the center of his propaganda: his errors any- 
body can get away from. Some of us regretted that he was an 
American, and therefore necessarily about fifty years out of date in 
his economics and sociology from the point of view of an older 
country; but only an American could have seen in a single lifetime 
the growth of the whole tragedy of civilization from the primitive 
forest clearing. An Englishman grows up to think that the ugliness 
of Manchester and the slums of Liverpool have existed since the 
beginning of the world: George knew that such things grow up like 
mushrooms, and can be cleared away easily enough when people 
come to understand what they are looking at and mean business. 
His genius enabled him to understand what he looked at better than 
most men; but he was undoubtedly helped by what had happened 
within his own experience in San Francisco as he could never have 
been helped had he been born in Lancashire. 

What George did not teach you, you are being taught now by your 
great Trusts and Combines, as to which I need only say that if you 
would take them over as national property as cheerfully as you took 
over the copyrights of all my early books, you would find them ex- 
cellent institutions, quite in the path of progressive evolution, and 
by no means to be discouraged or left unregulated as if they were 
nobody’s business but their own. It is a great pity that you all take 
America for granted because you were born in it. I, who have never 
crossed the Atlantic, and have taken nothing American for granted, 
find I know ten times as much about your country as you do your- 
selves; and my ambition is to repay my debt to Henry George by 
coming over some day and trying to do for your young men what 
Henry George did nearly a quarter of a century ago for me. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW ® 
Christmas, 1904. 


George’s speech that night “kindled the fire” in Shaw’s soul. 
“It flashed on me then for the first time,’ Shaw wrote years 
later, “that ‘the conflict between Religion and Science,’.. . 
the overthrow of the Bible, the higher education of women, 
Mill on Liberty, and all the rest of the storm that raged round 


6G. Bernard Shaw to Hamlin Garland, as Chairman of the Committee, the 
“Progress and Poverty” Dinner, New York City, January 24, 1905. I am in- 
debted to the late Henry George, Jr., for a copy of this letter. 
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Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and the rest, on which I 
had brought myself up intellectually, was a mere middle-class 
business. Suppose it could have produced a nation of Matthew 
Arnolds and George Eliots!—you may well shudder. The im- 
portance of the economic basis dawned on me.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


KARL MARX-——-THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
BEGINS ITS WORK 


FTER hearing Henry George and reading Progress and 
A Poverty, Shaw was profoundly impressed by George’s 
conclusions and suggested remedial measures. At an 
early period he attended a meeting of the Democratic Federa- 
tion, pressed George’s propaganda of Land Nationalization, and 
protested in his characteristically maddening way against their 
drawing a red herring across the track opened by George. With 
supercilious condescension, he was informed that he was only 
a novice in economics: “Read Marx’s Capital, young man.” 
Aware of his appalling ignorance of economics, Shaw at once 
proceeded to remedy his education in this respect. He read Das 
Kapital and found, as he once told me, that his advisers were 
awestruck, as they had not read it themselves! It was then 
accessible only in the French version at the British Museum. 
There is no more memorable incident, albeit both amusing and 
inspiring, in Shaw’s career than that pictured by William Archer 
who caught his first glimpse of Shaw in the British Museum 
Library, absorbed in his two major interests: a “young man of 
tawny complexion and attire studying alternately—if not simul- 
taneously—Das Kapital, and the orchestral score of Tristan and 
Isolde {+ 
Shaw was as completely carried away by Das Kapital as 
Samuel Butler was by The Origin of Species. At this crucial 
moment in his career, Shaw was exactly in the mood for Marx's 
reduction of all the conflicts to the conflict of classes for economic 
mastery, of all social forms to the economic forms of production 
and exchange. On a first reading of Capital, Shaw could not make 
the two ends of the economic argument meet exactly. Attribut- 
ing this to his own economic ignorance, he sought light on the 
subject in a letter entitled “Who is the Thief?” which, because 


1 William Archer in The World, December 14, 1892. 
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it was a joke on himself, he signed “G. B. S. Larking.”? Nobody 
confuted the fallacy which Shaw had found, and this caused 
him to plunge deeper than ever into the study of Marxian eco- 
nomics. He joined a Marxist reading circle which first met at 
the house of Arthur Wilson. “A young Russian lady used to 
read out ‘Capital’ in French to us until we began to quarrel, 
which usually occurred before she had gone on long enough 
to feel seriously fatigued. The first chapters in particular were 
of extraordinary efficacy in setting us by the ears. F. Y. Edge- 
worth as a Jevonian, and Sidney Webb as a Stuart Millite, 
fought the Marxian value theory tooth and nail; whilst Belfort 
Bax and I, in a spirit of transcendent Marxism, held the fort 
recklessly, and laughed at Mill and Jevons.”* The Marxist 
reading party developed into the Hampstead Historic Club, which, 
as we shall see, was to play an important rdle in the history of 
the Fabian Society and its leading members. 

Although Shaw was puzzled by some of Marx’s economic argu- 
ments, which he afterwards was to prove unsound, he enthusi- 
astically accepted Capital, “the bible of the working classes.” 
The real secret of Marx’s fascination for Shaw had nothing to 
do with economics; it was Marx’s “appeal to an unnamed, un- 
recognized passion—a new passion—the passion of hatred in the 
more generous souls among the respectable and educated sec- 
tions for the accursed middle-class institutions that had starved, 
thwarted, misled and corrupted them from their cradles.” As 
Shaw has effectively put it: 


Marx’s Capital is not a treatise on Socialism; it is a jeremiad 
against the bourgeoisie, supported by such a mass of evidence and 
such a relentless genius for denunciation as had never been brought 
to bear before. It was supposed to be written for the working 
classes; but the working man respects the bourgeoisie and wants to 
be a bourgeois; Marx never got hold of him for a moment. It was 
the revolting sons of the bourgeoisie itself—Lassalle, Marx, Lieb- 
knecht, Morris, Hyndman, Bax, all, like myself, bourgeois crossed 
with squirearchy—that painted the flag red. Bakunin and Kro- 
potkin, of the military and noble caste (like Napoleon), were our 


2 Justice, Vol. I, No. 9 (March 15, 1884). 


8G. Bernard Shaw, “Bluffing the Value Theory,” To-day, May, 1889, pp. 
128-135, 
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extreme left. The middle and upper classes are the revolutionary 
element in society; the proletariat is the conservative element, as 
Disraeli well knew.* 


Marx’s jeremiad against the bourgeoisie awoke instant response 
in Shaw. It changed the whole tenor of his life. It made him 
a Socialist. In Das Kapital Shaw found the concrete expression 
of all those social convictions, grievances and wrongs which 
seethed in the crater of his being. Like Moliére’s comic char- 
acter who suddenly discovered the pervasiveness of prose, Shaw 
now discovered that he had been a Communist all his life with- 
out knowing it. He became that most determined, most resist- 
less, and often most dangerous of men to deal with: a man with 
a mission. “From that hour,” says Shaw, in connection with 
reading Das Kapital, “I became a man with some business in 
the world.” 

At heart, Shaw is what his plays so abundantly prove him: 
the revolted bourgeois. He knew this quite well, never giving 
himself proletarian airs, and deliberately rejecting the Demo- 
cratic Federation to join the Fabian Society. “I was guided 
by no discoverable difference in programme or principle, but 
solely by an instinctive feeling that the Fabian, and not the 
Federation, would attract the men of my own bias and intel- 
lectual habits, who were then ripening for the work that lay 
before us.” 

Although the Fabian motto is misleading, since Fabius never 
did strike hard, Shaw was delighted with the title, which struck 
him as an inspiration. Shaw chose the society in which he 
could gratify his wish to work with a few educated and clever 
men of the type of Sidney Webb. Shaw “made memorable,” 
as he records, a meeting of the Fabian Society on May 16, 1884— 
the first he ever attended. He joined the Society on September 
5, 1884, when it was about eight months old and in the labor- 
notes versus pass-books stage of evolution. Shaw actually de- 
bated with a Fabian, who had elaborated a pass-book system, 
the question whether money should be permitted under Socialism, 
or whether labor-notes would not be a more suitable currency |! 


4G. Bernard Shaw, “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part I, The Candid 
Friend, May 11, 1901. 
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Almost from the first, as Sidney Webb (now Lord Passfield) 
once told me, the Society took the color of Shaw’s mordantly 
critical temperament and bore the stamp of his personality. He 
swung the Society from its initial vague purpose of the prompt 
“reconstruction of society in accordance with the highest moral 
possibilities” into the economic channel of practical Socialism. 
Tract Number 2, Shaw’s first contribution to Fabian literature, 
he now looks upon as a mere boutade; and yet it was an im- 
portant link in the history of the evolution of the Society. On 
the title-page are John Hay’s lines: 


For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And, though thou slay us, we will trust in thee. 


The tract, clear proof of the remarkable development of Shaw’s 
powers of expression since “Christian Names” of 1879, is repro- 
duced in full for its characteristically Shavian quality. 


A MANIFESTO 


THE FABIANS are associated for the purpose of spreading the fol- 
lowing opinions held by them, and discussing their practical con- 
sequences, 

THAT, under existing circumstances, wealth cannot be enjoyed 
without dishonour, or foregone without misery. 

That it is the duty of each member of the State to provide for his 
or her wants by his or her own Labour. 

That a life-interest in the Land and Capital of the nation is the 
birth-right of every individual born within its confines; and that 
access to this birth-right should not depend upon the will of any 
private person other than the person seeking it. 

That the most striking result of our present system of farming 
out the national Land and Capital to private individuals has been 
the division of Society into hostile classes, with large appetites and 
no dinners at one extreme, and large dinners and no appetites at 
the other. 

That the practice of entrusting the Land of the nation to private 
persons in the hope that they will make the best of it has been dis- 
credited by the consistency with which they have made the worst of 
it; and that the Nationalization of the Land in some form is a 
public duty. 

That the pretensions of Capitalism to encourage Invention, and to 
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distribute its benefits in the fairest way attainable, have been dis- 
credited by the experience of the nineteenth century. 

That, under the existing system of leaving the National Industry 
to organize itself, Competition has the effect of rendering adultera- 
tion, dishonest dealing, and inhumanity compulsory. 

That since Competition among producers admittedly secures to 
the public the most satisfactory products, the State should compete 
with all its might in every department of production. 

That such restraints upon Free Competition as the penalties for 
infringing the Postal monopoly, and the withdrawal of workhouse 
and prison labour from the markets, should be abolished. 

That no branch of Industry should be carried on at a profit by 
the central administration. 

That the Public Revenue should be raised by a direct Tax; and 
that the central administration should have no legal power to hold 
back for the replenishment of the Public Treasury any portion of 
the proceeds of the Industries administered by them. 

That the State should compete with private individuals—espe- 
cially with parents—in providing happy homes for children, so that 
every child may have a refuge from the tyranny or neglect of its 
natural custodians. 

That Men no longer need special political privileges to protect 
them against Women; and that the sexes should henceforth enjoy 
equal political rights. 

That no individual should enjoy any Privilege in consideration of 
services rendered to the State by his or her parents or other relations. 

That the State should secure a liberal education and an equal share 
in the National Industry to each of its units. 

That the established Government has no more right to call itself 
the State than the smoke of London has to call itself the weather. 

That we had rather face a Civil War than such another century 
of suffering as the present one has been.° 


In his very first contribution to the Society, the pioneering Shaw 
put forward the germ of the matured Communist principles so 
ably and exhaustively set forth forty-five years later in The 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism: the 
demand, for every citizen, of a birthright “life interest in the 
Land and Capital of the nation” and an “equal share in the 





5¥For facsimile of cover of Fabian Tract No. 2 (London, 1884) see Archi- 
bald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 


IQII), Pp. 103. 
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National Industry.” It is significant also that Shaw includes 
equal suffrage for men and women as a plank in his Socialist 
platform. 

Shaw took great delight in his new work, and was not above 
perpetrating an ingenious joke in Tract Number 3, a leaflet en- 
titled “To provident Landlords and Capitalists, a suggestion and a 
warning.” Along with the warning to private proprietors of the 
national land and capital that the “establishment of Socialism 
in England means nothing less than the compulsion of all mem- 
bers of the upper class, without regard to sex or condition, to 
work for their own living,” went a footnote, in tiny type, on 
the title-page: ‘“Note. Great care should be taken to keep this 
tract out of the hands of radical workmen, Socialist demagogues 
and the like, as they are but too apt to conclude that schemes 
favourable to landlords cannot be permanently advantageous to 
the working class’! 

In reading Das Kapital, Shaw had been especially impressed 
by Marx’s extensive use of the documents containing the true 
history of the leaps and bounds of England’s prosperity. This 
convinced Shaw that a tract stuffed with facts and figures, with 
careful references to official sources, was what was wanted. In- 
capable of making such tracts unaided, Shaw at once thought 
of Sidney Webb. That “walking encyclopedia,” the student 
who knew everything and forgot nothing, could do it, Shaw was 
aware, as well as it could be done. 

So Shaw now brought all his powers of persuasion to bear on 
Webb. Picture to yourself the scene—two earnest, enthusiastic, 
revolutionary young men walking up and down Whitehall, outside 
the Colonial Office door, holding long and weighty discussions, 
often prolonged into the wee, sma’ hours, concerning the future of 
Socialism and the future of England. The keen wit and agile 
logic of Shaw were pitted against the sound judgment and sane 
conservatism of Webb. In this crucial juncture Shaw’s proved 
the heavier artillery, and Webb became a Fabian. 

When Webb joined the Fabian Society there began a new 
and genuinely significant chapter in Shaw’s career. The debt 
Shaw owes to Webb, which he has always fully acknowledged, 
is incalculable. “The truth of the matter,” as Shaw once put 
it to me, “is that Webb and I are very useful to each other, 
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We are in perfect contrast, each supplying the deficiency in the 
other.” On.the other hand, Mr. Webb (now Lord Passfield) 
assured me that Shaw has been the leading member of the 
Fabian Society virtually from its foundation; and that the So- 
ciety has always expressed his political views and work. 

The immediate result of the acquisition of Webb was Tract 
Number 5, Facts for Socialists, a tangible proof of Webb’s richly 
stored mind and well-nourished scholarship. From this time 
forward the tracts and manifestoes of the Fabian Society took 
on character and importance through the fortunate conjunction 
of Webb’s encyclopedic mind and Shaw’s literary skill, The 
critic who, in Disraelian phrase, regards Shaw as “one vast appro- 
priation clause,” will find some support for this belief in Shaw’s 
statement that after making Webb’s acquaintance he became a 
much more effective person, being really a “committee of Shaw 
& Webb.” As he once put it: 


Webb is one of the most extraordinary and capable men alive: 
and the difference between Shaw with Webb’s brains and knowledge 
at his disposal, and Shaw by himself, is enormous. Nobody has yet 
gauged it, because as I am an incorrigible mountebank, and Webb 
is one of the simplest of geniuses, I have always been in the centre 
of the stage whilst Webb has been prompting me, invisible, from 
the side, I am an expert picker of other men’s brains; and I have 
been exceptionally fortunate in my friends.® 


6G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
1905, 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CART AND TRUMPET 


HE meetings of the Fabian Society, for the first few 
years, were occasions for tumultuous and often heated 


discussion. There were Individualists and Anarchists, 
Secularists and Atheists, Millites and Marxists, conservatives and 
catastrophists in the little band. Few of them knew what they 
wanted, or even had made clear to themselves the meaning of 
Socialism; but they were volubly vocal with their partial knowl- 
edge and prejudice and ignorance. Aside from the society’s dis- 
cussions, there were speeches to be made outside, to gatherings 
of all sorts, as Socialist propaganda. Deficient in training as a 
public speaker, Shaw was nevertheless just “r’arin’ to go.” In 
a preface to Three Plays for Puritans, published in later years, 
he voices a signal trait of his character in the sentiment: “I 
leave the delicacies of retirement to those who are gentlemen 
first and literary workmen afterwards. The cart and trumpet 
for me.” 

After his conversion to Socialism Shaw grew increasingly 
zealous as a public speaker. He was realizing himself at last, 
and was on fire with his Socialistic views. In a letter to me, 
he says: 


I was so full of it at first that I dragged it in by the ears on all 
occasions, and presently so annoyed an audience at South Place that 
for the only time in my life I was met with a demonstration of im- 
patience. I took the hint so rapidly & apprehensively that no great 
harm was done; but I still remember it as an unpleasant & mortify- 
ing discovery that there is a limit even to the patience of that poor 
helpless long-suffering animal, the public, with political speakers. It 
had never occurred before; and it never occurred again. 

I now set to work to apply my dogged practice to propagating 
Socialism. In 1883 I accepted an invitation to address a workmen’s 
club at Woolwich; and I thought at first of writing a lecture & even 
of committing it to memory; for it seemed‘hardly possible to speak 
for an hour without text when I had thitherto only spoken for ten 
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minutes in a debate. But I saw that if I were to speak often on 
Socialism—as I fully meant to do—writing and learning by rote 
would be impossible for mere want of time. I made a few notes, 
being by this time cool enough to use them. The lecture was called 
Thieves, and was a demonstration that the proprietor of an unearned 
income inflicted on the community exactly the same injury as a 
burglar does. I spoke for an hour easily, and from that time forth 
considered the battle won. 


In March, 1886, Shaw participated in a series of public debates 
held at South Place Institute, South Place, Finsbury, E. C. Here 
for the first time he tried his hand, in a fairly large hall, on an 
audience counted by hundreds instead of scores. “Socialism and 
Individualism” was the general title of this series of Sunday 
afternoon lectures? This was a daring undertaking for Shaw, 
as he once told me; for he had neither the experience nor the 
savoir faire of his colleagues. It was perhaps for this reason 
that he did not particularly distinguish himself, his opponent, the 
Rev. F. W. Ford, giving him as good as he sent. Mrs. Besant, 
a born orator, was interesting and eloquent, while Webb quite 
eclipsed Shaw, positively annihilating his adversary. One who 
knew him well at this initial age, however, said that if Bernard 
Shaw knew nothing, he was fully capable of inventing as he 
went along. The lightness of touch, the nimbleness of intellect, 
as yet lacked complete development. At this time the clever 
young Irishman had neither memory enough for effective facts, 


1G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
1905. 

2QOn March 6, Mrs. Annie Besant (Fabian Society) spoke versus Mr. 
Corrie Grant, subject: “That the existence of classes who live upon unearned 
incomes is detrimental to the welfare of the community, and ought to be 
put an end to by legislation.” On March 13, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw (Fabian 
Society) versus Rev. F. W. Ford, subject: “That the welfare of the com- 
munity necessitates the transfer of the land and existing capital of the 
country from private owners to the State.” On March 20, Mr. Sidney Webb 
(Fabian Society) versus Dr, T. B. Napier, subject: “That the main principles 
of Socialism are founded on, and in accordance with, modern economic 
science.” On March 27, Mr. H. H. Champion versus Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe (Liberty and Property Defence League), subject: “That State 
interference with, and control of, industry is inevitable, and will be advan- 
tageous to the community.” For a facsimile reproduction of the original 
program, see Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Work (Cincinnati, 1911), p. 126. 
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nor presence of mind enough to be an easy winner in debate. 

It was not without severe training and incessant work that 
Shaw and his fellow Fabians acquired the equipment in the his- 
toric and economic weapons of Social Democracy, comparable to 
that which Ferdinand Lassalle in his day so defiantly flaunted 
in the face of his adversaries. While William T. Stead, H. M. 
Hyndman and John Burns were organizing the unemployed agi- 
tation in the streets, the Fabians were diligently training them- 
selves for public life. Hubert Bland was an original member of 
the Fabian Society, Webb and Olivier joined on May 1, 1885; 
William Clarke in February, Graham Wallas in April, 1886. In 
the meantime, however, the historically and economically minded 
of the Fabians, keenly aware of the need of solid information 
and training, in addition to that afforded by the meetings of the 
Society, founded the Hampstead Historic Society. As mentioned 
earlier, this group began as a reading society for the study and 
discussion of Marx’s Capital; and they met in Hampstead, 
first in private homes, and finally at the Hampstead Public 
Library. The Hampstead Historic Society, founded by the most 
scholarly of the Fabians, began as a sort of mutual improvement 
society for those ambitious Fabians who desired to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest Marx and Proudhon. Eventually it 
was turned into a systematic history class, in which each student 
took his turn at being professor. At a meeting at the home of 
Mrs. C. M. Wilson, the Individualist Anarchist, for instance, 
they engaged in “impassioned disputes as to whether the value 
of Mrs. Wilson’s vases was fixed by the labour socially necessary 
to produce them, by their cost of production on the margin of 
cultivation, or by the ‘final utility’ of the existing stock of vases.” ¢ 
Thus they taught each other what they themselves wished to 
learn, acquiring the most thorough and minute knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. 

When Shaw joined the Fabian Society in 1884, he chose it for 
his headquarters. It was nothing until Webb joined it at Shaw’s 

8 The earlier meetings were held at the homes of Arthur Wilson and of 
Mrs. Gilchrist, widow of the biographer of Blake, and perhaps elsewhere. 
The meetings began near the close of 1884 or the beginning of 1885. 


4G. Bernard Shaw, “Bluffing the Value Theory,” To-day, May, 1889. Consult 
R. W. Ellis, Ed., Bernard Shaw and Karl Marx: a Symposium, 1884-1889 
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earnest solicitation. Olivier joined with Webb, the two being 
intimate friends and clerks in the upper division of the Colonial 
Office. At Oxford, Olivier had made friends with Wallas. The 
intimate association of these four, three of whom were university 
men, was of incomparable value to Shaw, who had missed Trinity 
College, Dublin. In a letter to me, he has voiced his appreciation 
of the value to him of this intimacy. 


In the days of the Hampstead Historic, Shaw, Webb, Olivier & 
Wallas were the Three Musketeers & D’Artagnan; and as Olivier 
& Wallas were men of very exceptional character and attainments, 
I was able to work with a four-man power—equal to a 400 ordinary- 
man-power—which made my feuilletons and other literary per- 
formances quite unlike anything that the ordinary literary hermit 
crab could produce. 

In fact, the brilliant, extraordinary Shaw wes brilliant & extraor- 
dinary; but then I had an incomparable threshing machine for my 
ideas—a machine which contributed heaps of ideas to my little 
store; and when I seemed most original and fantastic, I was often 
simply an amanuensis with a rather exceptional literary knack, 
cultivated by dogged practice. They knocked a tremendous lot of 
nonsense, ignorance & vulgarity out of me; for we were on quite 
ruthless terms with one another. There were other clever fellows 
and good friends; but through circumstances of time & place & 
marriage and what not, they could not be in such constant & inti- 
mate touch with us as we were with one another.® 


Another associate, Hubert Bland, was of great value to Shaw 
and his colleagues, by reason of his strong individuality and hard 
common sense, and the fact that his views ran counter to Webb’s 
on many lines. At this perjod, Bland lived at Blackheath, on 
the south side of the river; and his wife, Edith Nesbit, a very 
clever poetess, was a remarkable figure at the Fabian meetings 
during the first seven or eight years of its existence. In their 
provocative domestic circle, in later years, when Bland was fa- 
mous as Fabian Essayist and causerie writer and his wife had 
made a new reputation for herself by her still eagerly read fairy 
tales, Shaw remained a household word long after he had ceased 
to be an habitué. 


5G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
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During the era of the Hampstead Historic Club, Bland had a 
circle of his own at Blackheath; and although Hampstead, lying 
north of London, was quite out of Bland’s district, Shaw and 
his friends used sometimes to descend on his evening parties. 
Bland had an utter contempt for the Bohemianism of Shaw and 
his companions, evincing it by wearing invariably an irreproach- 
able frock-coat, tall hat, and a single eyeglass which infuriated 
everybody. Mrs. Bland graciously humored the reckless Bo- 
hemianism of the insouciant Fabians, and on one memorable occa- 
sion stopped them at her door, went for needle and thread, and 
—perhaps with a faint hope of preserving the haut ton of her 
social evening—then and there sewed up the sleeve of Sydney 
Olivier’s brown velveteen jacket. A dernier ressort, for the sleeve 
was all but torn out! There was some compensation in the 
fact that, even then, Olivier fully looked the dignified part he 
was one day to play. The arrant Bohemianism of the luckless 
Fabians, their reckless disregard of evening dress, must have 
proved at times very trying to the decorum of Blackheath. 

In the circle of the Fabians there was room for considerable 
strife of temperaments; and in the other Socialist societies, quar- 
rels and splits and schisms were rather frequent. Just as William 
Clarke, another Fabian Essayist, always strove desperately and 
vainly to quarrel with Shaw, and was baffled every time by Shaw’s 
unwelcome but irresistible understanding and appreciation, so 
Bland strove to quarrel with Sidney Webb, and was always dis- 
abled by Shaw. Of fierce Norman exterior and great physical 
strength, Bland dominated others by force of sheer size. Pug- 
nacious, powerful, a skilled pugilist, and with a voice which Shaw 
once described to me as exactly “like the scream of an eagle,” he 
made such a formidable antagonist that no one dared be 
uncivil to him. Strongly conservative and Imperialist by tem- 
perament, Bland stood in strong contrast to the Millite, Ben- 
thamite recruits of the Fabian Society. 

It must not be inferred, because Shaw gives so much credit 
to his associates for their stimulation and aid, that he himself 
was only a recipient, like Moliére always taking his material 
wherever he could find it. In his own peculiar and, at times, 
vastly irritating way, Shaw made his personality strongly felt, 
exerting great influence by sheer force of a sort of eccentric 
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common sense. He was Poe’s Imp of the Perverse made flesh. 

Shaw’s quintessential service to the Fabians lay in his pioneer- 
ing ideas and his knack of drafting things in literary form and 
arranging his colleagues’ ideas for them with Irish lucidity. A 
somewhat less conspicuous, yet little less important, service con- 
sisted in clearing the atmosphere, in easing off the personal fric- 
tion which not infrequently produced smoke and at times threat- 
ened to kindle a conflagration. In the virtually unknown letter 
of Sidney Trefusis to Bernard Shaw, at the end of the second 
edition of An Unsocial Socialist, occurs this autobiographical con- 
fession: “By the exercise of a certain considerate tact (which on 
the outside, perhaps, seems the opposite of tact), I have con- 
trived to maintain genial terms with men and women of all 
classes, even those whose opinions and personal conduct seemed 
to me most dangerous.” Shaw managed to eliminate personal 
friction among the Socialists by this singular type of “tact,” 
which superficially looked like the most outrageous want of it. 
Whenever there was a grievance, instead of trying to patch mat- 
ters up, Shaw would deliberately betray everybody’s confidence 
by stating it before the whole set in the most monstrously 
exaggerated terms. The result among acquaintances less closely 
linked by ties of personal friendship it is not difficult to imagine. 
The usual result, however, of Shaw’s hazardous and tactless out- 
spokenness was that everybody repudiated his monstrous exag- 
gerations, and whatever of grievance there was in the matter 
was fully explained. Shaw was first roundly denounced as a 
mischief maker, and afterwards cheerfully forgiven as a privileged 
lunatic! 

Once every fortnight, for a number of years, Shaw attended 
the meetings of the Hampstead Historic Club; and in the alter- 
nate weeks he spent a night at a private circle of economists 
which subsequently developed into the Royal Economic Society.® 
Fabian, and especially Shavian, Socialism is strictly economic in 
character, a circumstance due in no small measure to the fact 
that in this circle of economists the social question was left out 
and the work kept on abstract economic lines. Shaw has humor- 
ously described this period in the following passage: 


8 This will be considered in a subsequent chapter. 
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I made all my acquaintances think me madder than usual by the 
pertinacity with which I attended debating societies and haunted 
all sorts of hole-and-corner debates and public meetings and made 
speeches at them. I was President of the Local Government Board 
at an amateur Parliament where a Fabian ministry had to put its 
proposals into black-and-white in the shape of Parliamentary Bills.’ 
Every Sunday I lectured on some subject I wanted to teach myself; 
and it was not until I had come to the point of being able to deliver 
separate lectures, without notes, on Rent, Interest, Profits, Wages, 
Toryism, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, Trade- 
Unionism, Co-operation, Democracy, the Division of Society into 
Classes, and the Suitability of Human Nature to Systems of Just 
Distribution, that I was able to handle Social Democracy as it must 
be handled before it can be preached in such a way as to present it 
to every sort of man from his own particular point of view. In old 
lecture lists of the Society you will find my name down for twelve 
different lectures or so. Nowadays (1892), I have only one for 
which the secretary is good enough to invent four or five different 
names.® 


The only opponents who held their own against the Fabians 
in debate, militant Freethinkers like Levy and Foote, had also 
learned the art under fire. Like the Fabians, they had found pleas- 
ure and profit in speaking, in debating, and in picking up bits of 
social information in the most out-of-the-way places. It was 
the keen Socialistic acquisitiveness of the Fabians, their readi- 
ness to eschew the conventional amusements for the pleasure 
to be derived from speaking several nights each week, which 
prepared them for the strenuous platform campaigns of the 
future. And such fun it was to the Fabians! 

While Shaw had his recreations, chiefly in music and litera- 
ture, his main business in life was Socialism. It was first come 


7 The so-called “Charing Cross Parliament” held a number of sessions during 
the summer of 1887. On July 15 the “Socialist government,” formed by H. H. 
Champion, took office. Champion was Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury; Annie Besant, Home Secretary; Shaw, President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board; Sidney Webb, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Hubert Bland, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Graham Wallas, President of the Board of 
Trade; Sydney Olivier, Colonial Office; etc. See Our Corner, August, 1887, 
Ppp. 125-127. 

8G. Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Society: Iis Early History, Tract No. 41 
(London, 1892, reprinted 1899). 
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first served with Shaw. Whenever he received an invitation for 
a lecture, like his own character Morell, he gave the applicant 
the first date he had vacant, whether it was for a street corner, 
a chapel, or a drawing-room. He spoke to audiences of every 
description, from University dons to London washerwomen. 
From 1883 to 1895, with virtually no exception, he delivered a 
harangue, with debate, questions, and so on, every Sunday— 
sometimes twice or even thrice—and on a good many weekdays. 
In 1888, when he became a critic of music, he was restricted 
solely to lectures on Sundays, as he could not foresee whether 
he should have the opera or a concert to attend on week-nights. 
It is truly astounding how much he managed to do, even with 
this handicap. This teeming and tumultuous life was passed on 
many platforms, from a soapbox in the slums to a rostrum in a 
fashionable club, from the British Association to the triangle at 
the corner of Salmon’s Lane in Limehouse. 

It is currently supposed that the ‘amusing, cynical, brilliant” 
Shaw has always been a voracious man-eater, like a lion going 
about seeking whom he might devour. Far from flinging the 
gauntlet down to all comers, Shaw never in his life challenged 
anyone to debate with him in public. In fact, he once de- 
scribed such challenges as unfair practice for a seasoned public 
speaker, and no test at all of the validity of the case—a duel 
of tongues, of no more value than any other sort of duel. In 
the eighties the Socialist League of which William Morris was 
the leading figure, challenged Charles Bradlaugh to debate and 
chose Shaw as their champion, although he was not even a 
member of that body. This was a conspicuous tribute to Shaw’s 
powers as a debater; for Charles Bradlaugh was generally recog- 
nized as a great orator and the most formidable platform debater 
in England. The negotiations failed, as the result of inability 
to agree on a proposition; and the debate, as Bradlaugh 
probably intended, did not come off. At the time Shaw was 
somewhat relieved over the outcome, being doubtful of his ability 
to make any great showing against Bradlaugh; but he once 
expressed to me his regret that the debate did not take place. 
Shaw described Bradlaugh as a “most tremendous debater,” and 
realized that in point of “personal thunder and hypnotism” he 
(Shaw) would have been outclassed. Shaw, whose forte is offence, 
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would have had the satisfaction of bearding the lion in his own 
den, the Hall of Science in Old Street, St. Luke’s. As Shaw once 
put it to me, “I could at least have said my say.” ® 

At a later time, Bradlaugh debated the question of the Eight 
Hours’ Day with the powerful orator, H. M. Hyndman, their 
second platform encounter. The result was inconclusive; both 
sides were dissatisfied, as neither debater stuck to his subject. 
A debate on the same question was then arranged between Shaw 
and G. W. Foote, Bradlaugh’s successor as President of the 
National Secular Society. In this, Shaw’s only public set debate 
with the exception of one in earlier days at South Place Chapel, 
already mentioned, the question was ably and carefully argued 
by both parties, without rancor, bitterness, or personal abuse. 
The debate, lasting two nights and presided over by G. Standring 
and E. R. Pease in turn, was held at the Hall of Science, London, 
on January 14 and 15, 1891. One exchange is worthy of mention. 
Foote closed one of his speeches with the rather effulgent perora- 
tion: “Every question must be threshed out by public debate. 
Let truth and falsehood grapple—whichever be truth and which- 
ever be falsehood; for, as grand old John Milton said, ‘Whoever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?’ ” 
To this sentiment, which was greeted with loud applause, Shaw 
delightfully retorted: “I do not know, gentlemen, what a free 
and open encounter might bring about; but if John Milton asks 
me whoever saw truth put to shame in such an encounter with 
falsehood as it has a chance of having in the present state of 
society, then I reply to John Milton that George Bernard Shaw 
has seen it put to shame very often!” 7° 

Shaw has “permeated” all the political parties, and even joined 
some of them for that purpose on occasion; but really he never 
cringed under any party lash, never realized in his own ex- 
perience what he himself has called the only real tragedy: “the 
being used by personally-minded men for purposes which you 





® Consult Henderson, op. cit., pp. 137-8. On many occasions, notably in 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, Shaw has paid tribute to Bradlaugh as orator 
and dialectician. 

10 The Legal Eight Hours Question: A Two Nights’ Public Debate between 
Mr. G. W. Foote and Mr. George Bernard Shaw, Verbatim Report (London, 
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recognize as base.” It was the determination to remain untram- 
meled in thought and action which forbade his ever accepting 
payment for speaking. Very often provincial Sunday Societies 
invited him to come down for the usual ten guineas fee and give 
the usual sort of lecture, avoiding politics and religion. Shaw’s 
invariable answer to such requests was that he never lectured on 
anything but politics and religion, and that his fee was the price 
of his railway ticket third-class, if the place was further off than 
he could afford to go at his own expense. The Sunday Society 
would then “come around” and assure Shaw that he might, on 
these terms, lecture on anything he liked; and he always did. 
Occasionally, to avoid embarrassing other lecturers who lived 
by lecturing, the thing was done by a debit and credit entry: that 
is, Shaw took the usual fee and expenses, and gave it back as a 
donation to the society. 

Shaw once related to me the circumstances of a rather exciting 
contretemps, which alone would suffice to justify his desire for 
freedom of speech, his wisdom in arming himself against the 
accusation of being a professional agitator. “At the election of 
1892 I was making a speech in the Town Hall of Dover, when a 
man rose and shouted to the audience not to let itself be talked 
to by a hired speaker from London. I immediately offered to 
sell him my emoluments for five pounds. He hesitated; and 
I came down to fovr pounds. At last I offered to take five 
shillings—half-a-crown—a shilling—sixpence—for my fees, and 
when he would not take them at that, claimed that he must 
know perfectly well that I was there at my own expense. If 
I had not been able to do this, the meeting, which was a difficult 
and hostile one (Dover being a hopelessly corrupt Tory constitu- 
ency), would probably have been broken up.” 

Shaw lectured often in Battersea because it was John Burns’ 
stronghold. In one of his orations at the Washington Music 
Hall there, with Clement Edwards in the chair, he proved that 
no conclusion could be drawn from a bare profession of Socialism 
as to what side a man would take on any concrete political issue. 
In speaking of this particular performance, Shaw narrated to 
me the following incident: “I remember hearing a workman say 
to his wife as I came up behind them on my way to the station: 
‘When I hear a man of intellect talk like that for a whole evening, 
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it makes me feel like a WORM.’ Which made me feel horribly 
ashamed of myself. I felt the shabbiest of impostors, somehow, 
though really I gave him the best lecture I could.” 

With the exception of the two mights’ wrestle with G. W. 
Foote, Shaw’s most sustained effort—an oration lasting about 
four hours was delivered in the open air on a Sunday morning 
at Trafford Bridge, Manchester. Shaw takes pleasure in recalling 
that one of his best speeches, about an hour and a half long, 
was delivered in Hyde Park in the pouring rain to six policemen 
cent to watch him, and the secretary of the little society that had 
invited him to speak, “T was determined to interest those police: 
men,” Shaw told me, “because as they were sent there to listen 
to me, their ordinary course, after being once convinced that I 
was 4 reasonable and well-conducted person, would be to pay no 
further attention, But I quite entertained them, I can still see 
their waterproof capes shining in the rain when I shut my eyes,” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE SOCIETY EVOLVES—FABIAN ESSAYS 


a spirit of insurrectionary anarchism and only gradually took 

on the cast of scientific economics. Decidedly catastrophic 
in their views at first, the Fabians generally were not unlike the 
young Socialist described by Shaw, who plans the revolutionary 
program as an affair of twenty-four lively hours, with Individu- 
alism in full swing on Monday morning, a tidal wave of the 
insurgent proletariat on Monday afternoon, and Socialism in 
complete working order on Tuesday. Fabians and Social Demo- 
crats, alike, said freely that “as gunpowder destroyed the feudal 
system, so the capitalist system could not long survive the inven- 
tion of dynamite” ! 

Not that they were dynamitards. But, as Shaw explains: 
“We thought that the statement about gunpowder and feudalism 
was historically true, and that it would do the capitalists good 
to remind them of it.’ The saner spirits did not believe the 
revolution could be accomplished merely by singing the Mar- 
seilaise; but some of the youthful and insurgent enthusiasts 
“were so convinced that Socialism had only to be put clearly 
before the working classes to concentrate the power of their 
immense numbers into one irresistible organization, that the 
revolution was fixed for 1889—the anniversary of the French 
Revolution—at latest.” 

Shaw, who was happy and at home in the new revolutionary 
atmosphere in which he flourished, was certainly not one of the 
conservative forces. He was at first catastrophic, and alarm- 
ingly ignorant of the multifarious delicate adjustments conse- 
quent upon a widespread social cataclysm. At a meeting of 
the Hammersmith branch of the Socialist League at that period, 
Shaw was satirically asked after his lecture by one of his listeners 
how long it would take to get Socialism into working order 
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if he had his way. “I replied, with a spirited modesty, that 
a fortnight would be ample for the purpose!” As Shaw was 
frequently complimented on being one of the more reasonable 
Socialists, the fervor of their conviction and the extravagant 
levity of their practical ideas may be appreciated. 

As the Society grew, its tone gradually changed. The tracts 
and manifestoes voiced, less and less frequently, forcible-feeble 
expressions of altruistic concern and humanitarian indigna- 
tion. The Fabians began to realize that the practical bases of 
Socialism were in sore need of being laid. There can be no doubt 
that the frank levity and irreverent outspokenness, which are 
distinguishing traits of Shaw, found ample room for development 
in the early days of Fabian controversy. 

It was at this period, Shaw told us, that the Fabians con- 
tracted the invaluable habit of freely laughing at themselves— 
a habit which has always distinguished them, always saved 
them from being dampened by the gushing enthusiasts who 
mistake their own emotions for public movements. As Shaw 
put it: 


From the first such people fled after one glance at us, declaring 
that we were not serious. Our preferences for practical suggestions 
and criticisms, and our impatience of all general expressions of sym- 
pathy with working-class aspirations, not to mention our way of 
chaffing our opponents in preference to denouncing them as enemies 
of the human race, repelled from us some warm-hearted and eloquent 
Socialists, to whom it seemed callous and cynical to be even com- 
monly self-possessed in the presence of the sufferings upon which 
Socialists make war. But there was far too much equality and per- 
sonal intimacy among the Fabians to allow of any member presum- 
ing to get up and preach at the rest in the fashion which the work- 
ing-class still tolerate submissively from their leaders. 

We knew that a certain sort of oratory was useful for “stoking 
up” public meetings; but we needed no stoking up, and when any 
orator tried the process on us, soon made him understand that he 
was wasting his time and ours. I, for one, should be very sorry to 
lower the intellectual standard of the Fabian by making the atmos- 
phere of its public discussions the least bit more congenial to stale 
declamation than it is at present. If our debates are to be kept 
wholesome, they cannot be too irreverent or too critical. And the 
irreverence, which has become traditional with us, comes down from 
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those early days when we often talked such nonsense that we could 
not help laughing at ourselves.’ 


Shortly after joining the Society, Shaw was elected to the 
Executive Committee (January 2, 1885). So indispensable were 
his services found that he was re-elected every year until his 
voluntary retirement in 1911, a quarter of a century of the 
most patient, devoted and arduous service. His “knack of draft- 
ing things,” as he calls it, has played no inconsiderable figure in 
his career. Simultaneously with his desperate attack on the 
platform, Shaw was acquiring what he calls the “committee 
habit.” Whenever he joined a society—even the Zetetical— 
his marked executive ability soon placed him on the committee. 
He was that delightful acquisition to any society, a man who 
was willing and positively eager, to “do the dirty work”—the 
difficult jobs which most people shirk. In learning the habits 
of public life and action simultaneously with the art of public 
speaking, he gained a great deal of valuable experience—experi- 
ence which cannot be acquired in conventional grooves. The 
constant and unceremonious criticism of men who were at many 
points much abler and better informed than himself developed 
in Shaw two distinctive traits: self-possession and impassiveness. 
It is certain that his experience as a man of affairs actively 
engaged in public work, municipal and political, gave him, as he 
once phrased it in a letter to me, “that behind-the-scenes knowl- 
edge of the mechanism and nature of political illusion which 
seems so cynical to the spectators in front.” 

It would require an encyclopedia to record the activities of 
Shaw, in committee and on the rostrum of the Fabian Society, 
as well as on innumerable platforms in England, Ireland and 
Scotland. He was indefatigable and ubiquitous, always on the 
firing-line where the verbal fusillades were hottest. In his first 
important public speech, before the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference, at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on January 30, 1885, 
he delighted his audience by speaking of burglars, upon whose 
profession, with its great skill, enterprise, and risk of liberty 
and life, he wished to cast no reflection—especially should any 

1G. Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Society: Its’ Early History, Fabian Tract 


No. 41. This was a paper read at a conference of the London and provincial 
Fabian Societies at Essex Hall, London, February 6, 1892. 
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burglars be present. He merely wished to point out, without 
hurting their feelings, that shareholders, landlords and burglars 
all inflicted on the community an injury of precisely the same 
nature.” 

In 1885 Shaw rendered an important service to the cause of 
Socialism, by editing Laurence Gronlund’s popular exposition of 
Socialism which had appeared in the United States in 1884.3 It 
was elaborately overhauled by Shaw, differing considerably in 
Shaw’s treatment, in diction and occasionally in spirit, from the 
original. Shaw’s editing, as he himself claims, “amounts to a re- 
writing of the book.” In the English edition this work was the 
second volume in the “International Library of Social Science.” 4 
In 1892 it appeared in a “popular edition” as Number 7 of 
The Bellamy Library. This work, which has gone through a 
number of editions, contains neither preface nor introduction by 
Shaw. The later editions contain the following note facing the 
title page: “This work has not been altered or revised since its 
issue some years ago during the author’s lifetime. Some an- 
achronisms are therefore inevitable, though its arguments and 
conclusions are still sound.” ° 

The tacit assumption under which the Fabians first worked, 
the purpose of their campaign with its watchwords, “Educate, 
Agitate, Organize,” was, as Shaw comically puts it, “to bring 
about a tremendous smash-up of existing society, to be succeeded 
by complete Socialism.” But a little touch of practical poli- 
tics brought them to their senses. When the Social Democratic 
Federation, led by the eloquent H. M. Hyndman, first appeared 
in the political field in 1885, they “loomed hideously in the 
guilty eye of property.” But when the Social Democrats accepted 
Tory gold to pay the expenses of two Socialist candidates in 
London, they committed a huge tactical blunder. The Fabian 


2 Report of the Industrial Remuneration Conference (London, 1885), p. 
00. 
: 3L, Gronlund, The Co-operative Commonwealth, Its Outlines: An Expo- 
sition of Modern Socialism (Lee & Shepherd, Boston; C. T. Dillingham, New 
York, 1884). 

4The Modern Press, 13 Paternoster Row, London, 1885. 

5 William Reeves, London, 1892. 

6See Annie Besant’s lengthy review of this work, as edited by Shaw, in 
Our Corner, September 1, 1885, pp. 162-167. 
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Society, in formally condemning the “Tory money job,” from 
that moment were regarded as hostile to the Federation. 

During 1886 and 1887, Insurrectionism had its turn as the 
result of depression in trade and the great increase in unem- 
ployment. Much has been written of that “mad Monday of 
window-breaking, shop-looting, and carriage storming memory,” 
February 8, 1886; and “Bloody Sunday,” November 13, 1887, 
when John Burns, Cunninghame Graham, and Annie Besant 
won laurel crowns.” But in these revolutionary projects for the 
relief of the unemployed the Fabians took little or no hand. 
The Fabians staged a conference of considerable importance in 
London in June, 1886, to which fifty-three liberal societies sent 
delegates, including many of Shaw’s friends, notably William 
Morris and John Mackinnon Robertson, later a member of Mr. 
Asquith’s government. While accomplishing little of importance, 
except to “make a splurge,” it at least, as Shaw proudly says, 
“showed off our pretty prospectus with the design by [Walter] 
Crane at the top, our stylish-looking blood-red invitation cards, 
and the other little smartnesses on which we then prided our- 
selves.” No wonder the Fabians were universally chaffed as arm- 
chair Socialists and parlor reformers! 

During 1886 the chief excitement was a series of fierce debates 
with that section of the Socialist League, known as Anti-State 
Communist, chiefly represented by William Morris and Joseph 
Lane.? It is significant that only two years after its founding, 
the Fabian Society debated the question of the advisability of 
the Socialists organizing themselves as a political party “for the 
purpose of transferring into the hands of the whole working com- 
munity full control over the soil and the means of production, 
as well as over the production and distribution of wealth.” 
Shaw took an active part in this very spirited debate, which was 
decided in the affirmative. The Fabian Parliamentary League, 
organized as a result of this debate, issued a manifesto, February, 
1887, which contains the germ of the Fabian policy of to-day. 


7 Shaw, op. cit.; Collected Works of William Morris (London, 1913), Vol. 
XX, Introduction by May Morris. 

8For a full account of these debates, consult To-Day for 1886. The 
Socialist League, a revolting section of the Social Democrats headed by 
William Morris, was founded in 1885. 
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It is amusing to note that the minutes of the tumultuous meeting 
which closed the big debate end with these significant words: 


Subsequently to the meeting, the secretary received notice from 
the manager of Anderton’s Hotel that the Society could not be ac- 
commodated there for any further meetings. 


As a result of the new policy of “permeation,” namely the 
support of any candidate who would best advance the cause 
of Socialism, in the campaign of 1888, the Fabians finally took 
on the definitely educative and opportunist character which 
stamps the Society. So adroitly did the Fabians manage their 
machinery of political wire-pulling in this campaign that they 
gained the solid advantage of a Progressive majority, full of ideas, 
“that would never have come into their heads had not the 
Fabians put them there,” on the first London County Council.® 

In speaking of those days, Shaw says: “Our favourite sport 
was inviting politicians and economists to lecture to us, and 
then falling on them with all our erudition and debating skill, 
and making them wish they had never been born.” On one 
occasion the Fabians confuted Co-operation in the person of Mr. 
Benjamin Jones on a point on which, as Shaw afterwards con- 
fessed, they subsequently found reason to believe that they were 
entirely in the wrong and he entirely in the right! 

The sixteenth of March, 1888, commemorates the most signal 
victory of the Fabians in this species of guerrilla warfare. On 
that night of glorious memory a well known Member of Parlia- 
ment, afterwards Lord Chancellor and several times cabinet min- 
ister, lured into the prepared ambuscade, was butchered to make 
a Fabian holiday. 

Picture to yourself the scene—a spacious and lofty apartment, 
brilliantly lighted by scores of wax candles in handsome can- 
delabra, and about eight ladies and gentlemen, seated around 
on comfortable chairs, lying in wait for the unsuspecting M.P. 
The company is composed almost exclusively of members of the 
Fabian Society—‘‘a Socialist body whose motto is: ‘Don’t be 


9Shaw drafted Fabian Tract No. 6, The True Radical Programme (Lon- 
don, 1887), demanding adult suffrage, taxation of unearned incomes, na- 
tionalization of railways, the eight hour day, and some other reforms, 
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in a hurry; but when you do go it, go it thick!’ The Individual- 
ist, George Standring, has given us this amusing account: 


Such were the surroundings when, on March 16th, Mr. R. B. 
Haldane, M.P., was brought forth to meet his fate. The hon. 
gentleman, who is a Jawyer and Member for Haddingtonshire, was 
announced to speak on “Radical Remedies for Economic Evils,” but 
one could easily see that this was a mere ruse of war. The Fabian 
fighters were drawn up in battle array before the Chairman’s table, 
ready for the fatal onslaught. 

Truth to tell, Mr. Haldane did not appear at all alarmed at the 
prospect of his impending butchery. Erect and manly, he stood at 
the table, and in calm, well-chosen language showed cause for his 
belief that Radical principles and Radical methods are sufficient to 
cure the evils of society. He then critically examined a Fabian 
pamphlet, “The True Radical Programme,” and put in demurrers 
thereto. The hon. and learned gentleman spoke for an hour, and 
as I sat on my cushioned chair, encompassed round about by Social- 
ists, breathing an atmosphere impregnated with Socialism, I listened, 
and softly murmured: “Verily, an angel hath come down from 
heaven!” 

As the last words of Mr. Haldane died away, the short, sharp tones 
of the Chairman’s voice told that the carnage was about to commence. 
After some desultory questioning, Mr. Sidney Webb sprang to his 
feet, eager, excited and anxious to shake the life out of Mr. Haldane 
before anyone else could get at him. He spoke so rapidly as to 
become at times almost incoherent. Mr. Webb seemed to be charged 
with matter enough for a fortnight, and he was naturally desirous 
to fire as much of it as possible into the body of the enemy. At 
length the warning bell of the Chairman was heard, and the attack 
was continued by Mrs. Annie Besant, who, standing with her back 
to the foe, occasionally faced round to emphasize a point. Then up 
rose George Bernard Shaw, and as he spoke, his gestures suggested 
to me the idea that he had got Mr. Haldane impaled upon a needle, 
and was picking him to pieces limb by limb, as wicked boys dis- 
integrate flies. Mr. Shaw went over the Radical lines as laid down 
by his opponent, and this was the burden of his song: That is no 
good, this is no good, the other is no good—while you leave nine 
hundred thousand millions, in the shape of Rent and Interest, in the 
hands of an idle class. Let us nationalize the nine hundred thousand 
millions, and all these (Radical) things shall be added unto you. 
Mr. Shaw fired a Parthian shot as he sat down. Mr. Haldane had 
spoken of education, elementary and techhical, as a means of ad- 
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vancing national welfare. Shaw met this with open scorn, and de- 
clared that the most useful and necessary kind of education was the 
education of the Liberal party! With that he subsided in a rose- 
water bath of Fabian laughter. 

The massacre was completed by two other members of the Society, 
and then the Chairman called upon Mr. Haldane to reply. Hideous 
mockery! the Chairman knew that Haldane was dead/ He had seen 
him torn, tossed and trampled underfoot. Perhaps he expected the 
ghost of the M. P. to rise and conclude the debate with frightful 
gibberings of fleshless jaws and gestures of bony hands. Indeed, I 
heard a rustling of papers, as if one gathered his notes for a speech; 
but I felt unable to face the grisly horror of a phantom replying to 
its assassins, so I fled.?° 


Victory for the Fabians did not always come as easily as this. 
Courage and daring, as well as fertility and inventiveness, often 
enabled Shaw to carry his point or to have his say, in the face 
of violent and almost invincible opposition. He has more than 
once actually voted against Socialism in order to forward the 
motion in hand. And once, in St. James’s Hall, London, at a 
meeting in favor of Woman Suffrage, he ventured with success 
upon a curious trick, the details of which he once gave me in 
a letter: 


Just before I spoke a hostile contingent entered the room, and I 
saw that we were outnumbered, and that an amendment would be 
carried against us. They were all Socialists of the anti-Fabian sort, 
led by a man whom I knew very well, and who was at that time 
worn out with public agitation and private worry, so that he was 
excitable almost to frenzy. It occurred to me that if they, instead 
of carrying an amendment, could be goaded to break up the meeting 
and disgrace themselves, the honours would remain with us. I made 
a speech that would have made a bishop swear and a sheep fight. 
My friend the enemy, stung beyond endurance, dashed madly to the 
platform to answer me then and there. His followers thinking he 
was leading a charge, instantly stormed the platform, and broke up 
the meeting. Then the assailants reconstituted the meeting and 
appointed one of their number chairman. I then demanded a hear- 
ing, which was duly granted me as a matter of fair play, and I had 
another innings with great satisfaction to myself. No harm was done 


10 The Radical, Vol. Il, No. 8 (March 17, 1888). 
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and no blow struck, but the papers next morning described a scene 
of violence and destruction that left nothing to be desired by the 
most sanguinary schoolboy.*4 


Like Ibsen, Shaw has narrowly escaped the honor of being im- 
prisoned—an honor for which he twice volunteered. Fortunately 
for him, the religious people always joined with the Socialists to 
defend the street corner as a public forum. Twice in difficulties 
raised by attempts of the police to stop street meetings, Shaw 
was within an ace of going to prison. The first time, the police 
capitulated on the morning of the day when Shaw was the chosen 
victim. The second time Shaw was so fortunate as to have in 
a member of a rival Socialist society a rival volunteer for the 
martyr’s palm. Imagine Shaw’s secret and intense relief when, 
on a division, his rival defeated him by two votes! 

The important results of the intensive social and economic 
studies, prosecuted by leading Fabians for several years past, 
in the Hampstead History Society and elsewhere, were now 
brought together in a volume. It was the joint work of the 
seven members of the Executive Committee, was edited by Shaw, 
and required a year for its preparation. Fabian Essays, pub- 
lished in 1889, although it created no great stir at the time, 
must be regarded as an epochal work, in timeliness, in daring, 
and in enduring influence.’2 It marks the decisive break of the 
Fabian Society with the “catastrophic Socialism” of the over- 
whelming majority of English Socialists, and registers complete 
independence of the spirit and economics of Marx and Proudhon. 
On the side of economics, it was soundly based upon Ricardo’s 
law of rent and Jevons’ law of value. Socialism was shown to be 
in actual operation, in many instances where the State was 


11 G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
1905. 

12 Under the caption “The Basis of Socialism” appeared the chapters: “Eco- 
nomic,” by G. Bernard Shaw; “Historic,” by Sidney Webb; “Industrial,” by 
William Clarke; “Moral,” by Sydney Olivier. Under the caption “The Organi- 
zation of Society” appeared the chapters: “Property under Socialism,” by 
Graham Wallas; “Industry under Socialism,” by Annie Besant; “Transition,” 
by G. Bernard Shaw; and “The Outlook,” by Hubert Bland. Consult also 
“Rent and Value,” Fabian Tract No, 142 (London, March, 1909), adapted by 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw from “The Economic Basis of Socialism” by G. Bernard 
Shaw, in Fabian Essays. 
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engaging in productive industry; and the “inevitability of gradu- 
alness,”’ a phrase later coined by Webb, was clearly indicated as 
the evolutionary principle of the transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism. Lacking the genius of seers, the Fabian Essayists, 
as Webb has pointed out, had as yet no adequate conception of 
the importance of Trade Unionism, Vocational Organization, and 
the Co-operative movement; but they presented Socialism as the 
creed of a respectable, constitutional political party which any 
man might support without sacrifice of respectability and gen- 
tility.1? 

In Shaw’s case, this has an interesting connotation in the fol- 
lowing authentic anecdote. Shaw’s mother, so strong were her 
aristocratic instincts, found it difficult to persuade herself that 
in becoming a Socialist, George had not allied himself with a 
band of ragamuffins and anarchists. One day, while walking 
down Regent Street with her son, she inquired the name of the 
handsome man who raised his hat so gracefully. On being in- 
formed that it was Cunninghame Graham, the distinguished So- 
cialist, she said decisively, “Nonsense! That man is a gentle- 
man.” 

A reminiscence or two here may appear not inappropriate. 
Shaw’s mother was a keen-witted, gracious personality, with a 
vivid sense of humor. There was no sentiment lost between her 
and her son: the suggestion of such a thing even irritates the 
latter. On her part, she remained to the end mildly sceptical of 
George’s success, and derived no end of amusement from the 
adulation showered upon him by “disciples.” She had no illusions 
regarding the fulfilment of his promises, however sincere his in- 
tentions—knowing his fatal habit of indefinite postponement. 
She exhibited genuine interest in the authorized biography; but 
when I told her that her son had voluntarily proposed to write 
a preface for it, she prophetically warned me that he would never 
get around to it. A letter of hers is given below: 


May 21/08 8, Park Village West, 
Gloucester Gate, N. W. 
Dear Mr. HENDERSON: 
I fear I cannot help you at all I never had a photo of my son 


18 Sidney Webb, Introduction to Fabian Essays (London, 1920 edition), 
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as a boy or child The only one I had, taken when he was about 
17, he got from me a couple of years ago and it appears in a biog- 
raphy published by Grant Richards Nor have I a single letter 
Until he married we always lived in the same house, and there was 
no necessity to write, since then, post cards suffice Though I am 
debarred the pleasure of helping you I shall look for your book 
with impatience, but I much fear it will be sorely tried if its pub- 
lication depends on G. B. S.’s preface. He is a dreadful procras- 
tinator. 

Yes, thank you, I am very well and continue to keep as “won- 
derfully youthful” as I can. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for the success of your book 
believe me 

Yrs. sincerely, 
L Carr SHAW “4 


To-day a great change has come in economics, from the school 
of abstract and deductive analysis represented in these essays, 
to the modern school of historical investigation and analysis of 
documents, iliustrated by many later works of Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb. And yet in 1919, thirty years after Fabian Essays 
was published, Sidney Webb could say that Shaw’s survey of 
the economic evolution of society, “for terse comprehensiveness 
and brilliant characterization, has not since been excelled in any 
language.” It is highly significant of the advance of the Ameri- 
can Socialists, known as Nationalists, beyond Shaw’s view of that 
period, that Edward Bellamy was advocating in 1894 the very 
principle which Shaw did not discover to be fundamental to 
Socialism until almost two decades later. “Nationalism is the 
form under which socialism has thus far been chiefly brought 
to the notice of the American people ... ,” says Bellamy. “Na- 
tionalists are socialists who, holding all that socialists agree on, 
go further, and hold also that the distribution of the co-opera- 
tive product among the members of the community must be 
not merely equitable, whatever that term may mean, but must 
be always and absolutely equal.” In speaking of the Fabian 
Society, Bellamy says: “While the more revolutionary English 
socialists make a show of deriding as too merely academic the 





14For some other reminiscences regarding Shaw’s mother, consult Archibald 
Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911). 
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propaganda of the Fabians, it may be doubted if work more 
valuable has ever been done by any socialist organization.” *® 

Shaw made two contributions to Fabian Essays, the last essay 
in the volume being ‘Transition to Social Democracy.” It was 
delivered as an address on September 7, 1888, to the Economic 
Section of the British Association at Bath. Following the ad- 
dress, Henry Sidgwick, a disciple of Mill, “rose indignantly,” 
says Shaw, “and declared that I had advocated nationalisation 
of land; that nationalisation of land was a crime; and that he 
would not take part in a discussion of a criminal proposal!” 
Sidgwick, like innumerable Millites of that period, did not know 
that in his later days Mill recanted his individualist teachings 
and died a Socialist. 

Fabian Essays has proved extraordinarily influential and long- 
lived, having sold steadily for forty-odd years to the total of 
upwards of 70,000 copies.17 Shaw himself has written three 
prefaces (1889, 1908, 1930) to Fabian Essays, which has never 
been revised—the last printing being of date 1931. As Shaw 
says, the Fabian Essayists successfully accomplished the two 
definite tasks to which they set themselves: “first, to provide 
a parliamentary program for a Prime Minister converted to 


15 Socialism: The Fabian Essays (Boston, 1891), An Introduction to this 
American Edition, by Edward Bellamy. 

16 Consult J. S. Mill, Political Economy, Book II, Chapter I, Section 3. 
William Morris was converted to Socialism by Mill’s argument, as he states 
in “How I Became a Socialist,” published in Justice, in 1894. See E. R. 
Pease, The History of the Fabian Society (Second Edition, London, 1925), 
Appendix I, “Memoranda by Bernard Shaw.” 

17 Fabian Essays in Socialism was No. 6 of the Social Science Library, 
edited by W. D. P. Bliss, and published by the Humboldt Publishing Com- 
pany (19 Astor Place, New York) in 1891. In his Preface to the American 
edition H. Gaylord Wilshire says: “As Lassalle reminded us years ago, 
trifling reforms may be, and often have been, accompanied by excessive 
bloodshed, while revolutions have worked themselves out in the profoundest 
tranquillity. ... The only possible chance of retarding the approach of 
Socialism, is to stop the tendency of capital to congeal in a few hands. 
Some plan must be devised to prevent Gould and Vanderbilt gobbling up 
more railways; to keep Astor’s hands off city lots, and to check Rockefeller’s 
insatiable and omnivorous appetite for industrial plants.” The American 
edition of 1894 (Charles E. Brown & Co., Boston) contains an informing 
essay on “The Fabian Society and Its Work,” by William Clarke, and an 
introduction by Edward Bellamy, author of the widely famous work, Looking 
Backward. Another edition of Fabian Essays in Socialism was brought out 
by the Ball Publishing Company, Boston, in 1908. 
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Socialism as Peel was converted to Free Trade; and second, to 
make it as easy and matter-of-course for the ordinary respectable 
Englishman to be a Socialist as to be a Liberal or a Con- 
servative.” 28 

The policy, gradually matured by the Fabians, was that of 
permeating all sorts of organizations with Socialist ideas and 
suggesting Socialist solutions for their difficulties. This char- 
acteristic policy of “permeation” was successfully employed 
with the Liberal Party in 1892.19 But after the Liberals had 
won, largely on local issues supplied by the Fabians, they re- 
pudiated the Fabian platform, known as the Newcastle Program 
and drafted by Sidney Webb. Accordingly, Shaw and Webb 
prepared a slashing attack on the Liberal government, “To Your 
Tents, O Israel,” first published in the Fortnightly Review,?° 
later in greatly expanded form appearing as Fabian Tract No. 
49: A Plan of Campaign for Labour. Although Shaw and Webb 
produced a lengthy list of proposed administrative reforms, the 
Liberals sulked and refused the Socialist bait. The mischief 
was done; under-cover permeation was unmasked. The political 
influence of the Fabians for the time being was at an end. The 
Liberal Party, it should be recalled, was crushed in the following 
year, and went into opposition for the next decade.” 

During the next decade, Shaw was greatly preoccupied with 
journalism and the writing of plays. In 1896 he drafted the 
formal Report on Fabian Policy (Fabian Tract No. 70), pre- 
sented to the International Socialist Workers and Trade Union 
Congress of 1896; and prepared the chapter “Socialism” in the 
volume Politics for 1896.7" In 1900 he performed an extraordinary 

18 G, Bernard Shaw, Preface to the 1908 reprint of Fabzan Essays, 

19 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Election Manifesto, 1892, Fabian 
Tract No. 40. In this vigorous sixteen-page pamphlet, appropriately bound in 
red, Shaw urges the establishment of an Independent Labor Party, and counsels 
the working man always to vote: either to secure “the success of the best candi- 
date in the field, or, if all the candidates are bad, to secure the defeat of the 
worst.” This counsel was re-affirmed by Shaw’s “flyer,” Fabian Leaflet No. 43, 
“Vote! Votel! Vote!!!” 

20 November, 1893. 

21%t is worthy of record that A Plan of Campaign for Labour laid down 
the lines for the formation of an independent labor party in Parliament. The 
Independent Labour Party had already been founded in January, 1893. 


22 An Annual, edited by Frederick Whelen (London, 1897). In the chapter 
on Socialism (pp. 81-111), Shaw points out that “the advance of foreign 
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service for the Fabian Society in drafting the notable pamphlet, 
Fabianism and the Empire. Although the great majority of the 
Fabians were opposed to the government on the Boer War, they 
desired some formulation of policy, once the war was on. The 
pamphlet represents, not Shaw’s individual views, but the com- 
posite view of the Fabians, Shaw most patiently incorporating 
scores of opinions sent him by members. This pamphlet stamped 
the Fabians as Jingoes, as Shaw “justified” the war on the 
grounds of “manifest destiny” and “steam-roller politics”; and 
declared with reference to South Africa that a “Great Power, 
consciously or unconsciously, must govern in the interest of civili- 
zation as a whole; and it is not to those interests that such 
mighty forces as gold-fields, and the formidable armaments that 
can be built upon them, should be wielded irresponsibly by 
small communities of frontiersmen. Theoretically they should 
be internationalized, not British-Imperialized; but until the 
Federation of the World becomes an accomplished fact we must 
accept the most responsible Imperial federation available as a 
substitute for it.’ The pamphlet declared for a consolidated 
British South Africa “on the lines on which the final settlement 
was actually achieved.” 78 

As Fabianism and the Empire is a composite product, carefully 
vamped up to express the will of the Fabian Society rather than 
the author’s opinion, it should not be taken as the full expression 
of Shaw’s views. These are adequately expressed in a letter to 
H. M. Hyndman, reproduced below. 

10 Adelphi Terrace, 
28th April, rgoo. 
Dear HyNpMAN, 

The main objection to your letters is that there is so much life 
in them that they seduce one into answering them—uselessly, as you 
are quite irreclaimable. 
policy to the front of the political field . . . has sent Socialism into the back- 
ground. ... {In England] the obstacle to Collectivism is not so much ill- 
will as the stupendous public ignorance of the average Englishman.” In 1896 
there appeared an excellent interview with Shaw, attractively illustrated, in 
The Young Man, entitled “What Is It to Be a Fabian?” 

23 G. Bernard Shaw, “Fabianism,” Chambers’. Encyclopaedia (New Edition), 
reprinted in Fabian Tract No. 233 (London, 1930). See Fabianism and the 
Empire: A Manifesto by the Fabian Society,:edited by G. Bernard Shaw 
(London, 1900). 
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However, you must not think that I disagree with you merely 
because disagreement is my pose. I am not a mere intellectual anti- 
gravitation man. Even if I were, you will admit that Jingo Imperial- 
ism at the present moment hardly satisfies the craving for an eccen- 
tric attitude—would it did! The real root of our differences is that 
you are a moralist; you see the world in terms of guilt and inno- 
cence, virtue and vice, with feelings of indignant abhorrence or 
enthusiastic championship, leading to a treatment of every case by 
expiation and retaliation or honor and glory. Now I am a pure 
natural-history student, and feel no more indignation against Rocke- 
feller or Rhodes than I do against a dog following a fox. I know 
the capitalist—a poor devil who follows the slot of money without 
the faintest consciousness of himself either as a beast of prey or as 
a captain of industry. Ask him to give you an idea of himself; 
and he will stutter out something about the Golden Rule and our 
Lord Jesus Christ with perfect sincerity. He preys on the pro- 
letariat as a cat preys on mice, through his instinct for gain. Even 
though you would restrain him from such predaciousness, that is no 
reason why you should not take him up and stroke him and pet 
him if he is a nice animal (which he sometimes is), instead of allow- 
ing your instinct for righteousness to transform you into a talented 
terrier, and worrying him. It is out of that sort of worrying that 
the whole evil comes. You will resist moral evil. So, please observe, 
will Rockefeller. But, you will say, Rockefeller is robbing the poor 
all the time. So are you. So amTI. Society leaves us no personal 
alternative at all. But in no ways calls us for sacrifices to expiate 
the evil. If Rockefeller deserves hanging (an expression which be- 
longs to your moral system), so does every man who would do the 
same as Rockefeller if he got the chance, say 99 per cent. of his 
indignant fellow-men. You cannot hang everybody, including your- 
self; and yet moralism leads to that or nothing. 

Now Kruger is more than a moralist: he is a prophet of Jehovah, 
who is morally deified. The tide in the affairs of men came to 
Kruger after the Raid, when he had a respite sufficient to found his 
Republic to all eternity by playing the statesman. But he had no 
statesmanship. He saw that the Outlander was morally the inferior 
of the Boer. He proceeded to assert the supremacy of the moral 
man, and to arm himself for its defense by military force. To this 
day he has had no word to say except that God, who implanted that 
instinct in him, will make it victorious in battle. 

At such a point you rally to Kruger. At the same point I perceive 
that Jehovah and Mammon must fight it out. And as Mammon 
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can be developed into a Socialistic power in proportion as men be- 
come Socialistically-minded, whereas Jehovah makes any such change 
of mind impossible, and stands for the false categories of moral 
good and evil in nature, and consequently for implacable war, punish- 
ment, enmity, aggression and repression between men, my sympa- 
thies are with Mammon, his instinctive greed for gold and diamonds 
being far less dangerous than the reason and virtue which, on the 
moralist system, makes Man, as Mephistopheles says, beastlier than 
any beast. Jehovah is mighty; for he has his chain on men’s minds. 
Your wretched Barnatos and Rothschilds have nothing but the cash 
nexus, by the utmost tightening of which they cannot get ten hours’ 
real good work of the British workmen in a week. 

But the inconveniences of your moral system do not lame you 
on the South African question. They do nearer home. Once you 
start your system of reprobation and damnation, you are forced to 
recognise that the Socialists themselves are as bad as the capitalists. 
You teach our excellent old Quelch to divide his fellow-creatures into 
sheep and goats, and to put Milner and Chamberlain among the 
goats. Instantly, says Quelch, simply and logically, Behold all the 
goatish qualities in Keir Hardie and J. R. Macdonald, and Jeremiahs 
them accordingly, with the usual harmonious results. What is to me 
a Scotch peculiarity to be reckoned with and suffered like the east 
wind, is to Quelch an iniquity to be denounced and cast off. 

You see, I really have a point of view, which will appear criminal 
to you if you take it seriously, and only amusing if you don’t, but 
which will at least, if you once fairly catch it, explain me as a con- 
sistent, persistent doctrinaire and born preacher. You question the 
political and economic side of our institutions, never the moralist 
side. In fact, the moralist side of our institutions is never ques- 
tioned: it is reaffirmed in every attack on the hypocrisy of the 
Capital. Now the moralist side being the very one which I attack, 
I have the air of attacking everything for the sake of singularity. 
I find Marx as old as Amos—Das Kapital a wrathful Old Testament 
(with new Blue Books), and nothing else. I campaign against 
Shakespear, who is as old as Ecclesiastes. I dwell on the fact that 
Nietzsche’s Transvaluation of Moral Values and “T’other side of 
Good and Evil” were anticipated by Blake, who boldly called the 
powers of mischief God and His Angels, and the powers of well- 
being Satan and his devils. To you this has the same old trick of 
affected singularity: but to that I reply, as old Dumas used to reply 
to Maquet and the people who said his novels were manufactured by 
his apprentices, “Very good, friend Maquet,” said Alick: “You have 
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found out my trick; all you have to do is produce your Musketeers 
and your Monte Cristo.” Just so I said to the people who declared 
that my plays were mere topsyturvyisms, “Try the formula your- 
self, and see whether you can produce anything like a Shaw play 
by it.” The fact is, when a man keeps up a joke for so long as 
you have known me, either he is mad or there is some kernel of 
earnestness in it. Your sense of humor may tempt you to embrace 
the former alternative: but I assure you I am only mad nor’-nor’- 
west: otherwise my views could not be so annoying as they some- 
times are, 

I write all this because if I were in conflict with you always 
without any discernible conflict of social theory, you would simply 
put me down as personally unfriendly. The truth is that you are 
an economic revolutionary on a medieval basis of pure chivalry— 
Bayard educated by Marx. I am a moral revolutionary, interested, 
not in the class war, but in the struggle between human vitality 
and the artificial system of morality, and distinguishing, not between 
capitalist and proletarian, but between moralist and natural-historian. 

Your spirit is sufficiently choice to have glimpses of what I mean 
occasionally: otherwise I shouldn't waste this apologsa pro vite mea 
on you. 

Yours ever, 
G. BERNARD SHAW 


24 Rosalind Travers Hyndman, The Last Years of H. M. Hyndman (London, 
1923), Appendix I, pp. 288-290, 
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WILLIAM MORRIS—THE SOCIALIST MANIFESTO— 
THE CRISIS: SHAW vs. WELLS 


r “HE Fabian Society has been the people’s university for 
the intellectual and studious among Socialists in Eng- 
land. The meetings were forums for discussion, where 

everything was considered from Marx’s Surplus Value to “gas 

and water” Socialism, from Bakunin and Proudhon to Jack 

Cade and Francis Place. The Fabians were derisively called 

“Gas & Water Socialists”; and the members of the other So- 

cieties, which believed in direct political action, laughed at the 

Fabians as parlor radicals, compromisers and opportunists. 

In the Fabian Society, there was a group of civil servants whose 
knowledge of practical administration and access to statistics 
enabled them to make an effective propaganda, quite peculiar 
to the Fabian Society, of every sort of public activity with which 
the advance of Socialism was concerned. In Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb they had two famous investigators whose waste paper 
baskets alone contained matter for many tracts and lectures. 
By the year 1900 the Society had published about a hundred 
valuable pamphlets, crammed with hard facts, and linking up 
theoretical Socialism to already existing developments of State 
and municipal enterprise in a manner undreamed of by the 
romantic revolutionists of 1848-71. 

As the result of adopting the political policy of permeation, 
and making their way into public authorities and their com- 
mittee chairmanships under all sorts of party colors, the Fabians 
and their Society became a byword in the naively intransigent 
Federations and Leagues which regarded themselves as the tem- 
ples of the true Marxist or Communist. But even these they 
resolutely permeated. “Many of us—Bland among others— 
were members of the S. D. F., and I was constantly speaking 
for the S. D, F, and the League. We did not keep ourselves 
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to ourselves; we aided the working class organizations in 
every possible way; and they were jolly glad to have us. In fact 
the main difference between us was that we worked for everybody 
(permeation) and they worked for their own societies only. The 
real reason that we segregated for purposes of thought and study 
was that the workers could not go our pace or stand our social 
habits. Hyndman and Morris and Helen Taylor and the other 
bourgeois S. D. F.-ers and Leaguers were too old for us; they 
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were between forty and fifty when we were between twenty and 
thirty.” + 

Stephen Sanders, later on véry prominent as a Fabian and an 
alderman of the London County Council, and subsequently as an 
official of the International Labor Office of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, on his superannuation from which he became a mem- 
ber of Ramsay Macdonald’s second Government, was then or- 
ganizing labor in Battersea in support of John Burns. In 1899 
he wrote to Shaw, asking permission to put forward his name as 
a candidate for the parliamentary representation of the Battersea 
Liberal and Radical Association. Shaw’s reply is plausible and 
sensible; and it alludes to the fact that the old Pall Mall Gazette 
had ceased to send him books to review and cut off that source 


1G. Bernard Shaw, in E. R. Pease, The History of the Fabian Society (Sec- 
ond Edition, London, 1925), footnote 1, p. 62. 
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of income; but he now dismisses it as “a string of excuses to 
save Coriolanus from the hustings.” 
29, Fitzroy Square 
London, W. 
March 23, 1899 
Dear Sr, 

I wish it were possible for me to thank the Battersea L. and R. 
Association for their invitation, and accept it without further words. 
But there is the old difficulty which makes genuine democracy im- 
possible at present—I mean the money difficulty. For the last year 
I have had to neglect my professional duties so much, and to be so 
outrageously unpunctual and uncertain in the execution of work 
entrusted to me by employers of literary labour, that my pecuniary 
position is worse than it was; and I am at present almost wholly 
dependent on critical work which requires my presence during sev- 
eral evenings in the week at public performances. Badly as I do 
this at present, I could not do it at all if I had parliamentary duties 
to discharge; and as to getting back any of the old work that could 
be done in the morning, I rather think the action I should be bound 
to take in Parliament would lead to closer and closer boycotting. 
As to the serious literary work that is independent of editors and 
politics, I have never succeeded in making it support me; and in 
any case it is not compatible with energetic work in another direc- 
tion carried on simultaneously. You must excuse my troubling you 
with these details; but the Association, consisting of men who know 
what getting a living means, will understand the importance of them. 
As a political worker outside Parliament I can just manage to pay 
my way and so keep myself straight and independent. But you 
know, and the Association will know, how a man goes to pieces when 
he has to let his work go, and then to run into debt, to borrow in 
order to get out of debt by getting into it again, to beg in order to 
pay off the loans, and finally either to sell himself or to give up, 
beaten. 

If the constituency wants a candidate, I see nothing for it but 
paying him. If Battersea makes up its mind to that, it can pick 
and choose among men many of whom are stronger than I. And 
since it is well to get so much good value for the money as can be 
had, I think poor constituencies (and all real democratic constitu- 
encies are poor) will for some time be compelled to kill two birds 
with one stone, and put the same man into both County Council and 
Parliament. This, however, is a matter which you are sure to know 
your own minds about, and it is not for me to meddle in it. 
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Some day, perhaps, I may be better able to take an extra duty; 
for, after all, I am not a bad workman when I have time and oppor- 
tunity to show what I can do; and I need scarcely say that if the 
literary employers find that there is money to be made out of me, 
they will swallow my opinions fast enough. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW ? 


One of the most interesting of Shaw’s associations during the 
eighties and nineties was with William Morris. Shaw was 
gratified when he heard that William Morris was enjoying the 
monthly instalments of An Unsocial Socialist in the Socialist 
magazine To-Day in 1884 and was curious about the author. 
Shaw had heard of William Morris, and once years earlier seen 
him—of all places in the world!—in the Doré Gallery; but his 
notions of Morris in 1884 were of the vaguest. He knew nothing 
beyond the meagre facts that Morris was a poet, that he be- 
longed to the Rossetti circle, and that he was associated with 
Burne-Jones and with what was then called Aestheticism. He 
had never read a book of Morris’s, and, in fact, had taken no 
definite measure of his calibre. 

This was the situation when Shaw found himself one evening 
in Gatti’s big restaurant in the Strand at the table with Morris 
and H. M. Hyndman. At this time Morris belonged to Hynd- 
man’s society, the Democratic Federation, while Hyndman him- 
self was the head centre of English Socialism. With the naive 
simplicity of a great man, Morris humbly announced that he 
was prepared to do whatever he was told and go wherever he 
was led: that was all he could say. Writing me of the incident, 
years later, Shaw said that while it was only snap-judgment—a 
personal impression across the table—he could not help being 
“privately tickled by this announcement from an obviously un- 
governable man who was too big to be led by any of us.” ° 


2For a copy of this letter I am indebted to Mr. Sanders. Shaw was in 
error in addressing Mr. Sanders as Secretary of the Election Committee of 
the Battersea L. and R. Association: Sanders was Secretary of the Election 
Committee of the Battersea branch of the S. D. F. 

8G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
Ireland, September 11, 1905. 
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In ignorance of Morris, his personality and work, Shaw was 
not alone: the other Socialists were in precisely the same predica- 
ment. Morris himself afterwards said that it was among his 
Socialist confréres that he first realized he was an elderly buffer! 
His old Rossettian associates called him by the boyish nickname 
of Topsy; but, as readers of Lady Burne-Jones’ Memorials will 
recall, Burne-Jones used to be angry when she applied this 
embarrassing nickname to Morris before strangers. If Morris 
was affectionately regarded as a young man by his associates of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, to his Socialist allies he looked 
older than he was—sixty at fifty, though a magnificent sixty— 
a sort of “sixty-years-young” patriarch.* 

William Morris joined the Democratic Federation on January 
13, 1883, and assisted actively in its work until December, 1884. 
On the outbreak of the inevitable quarrel with Hyndman, Morris 
and his supporters, though in a majority, withdrew and formed 
the Socialist League. In December, 1884, appeared “The Mani- 
festo of the Socialist League,” a seven-page folder, bearing nine- 
teen signatures, including those of William Morris, E. Belfort 
Bax, Andreas Scheu, Joseph Lane, Eleanor Marx Aveling and 
Edward Aveling. The organ of the League, The Commonweal, 
edited by Morris, appeared first as a monthly in February, 1885. 
The Socialist League and The Commonweal lasted only some 
eight years—because, as Shaw remarked, there was only one 
William Morris.» He became the leading spirit of the Ham- 
mersmith Branch of the Socialist League, which afterwards 
became the Hammersmith Socialist Society. After the dis- 
integration of the Socialist League, Morris made an earnest effort, 
as he had the matter deeply at heart, to unite the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, the Fabian Society, and his own followers. 
Following a series of meetings of delegates of the three groups 
at Kelmscott House, a manifesto was drawn up by Hyndman, 
Morris and Shaw, voicing the essentials of Socialist faith in the 





*Consult Shaw’s review of J. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris 
(New York, 1899) in The Daily Chronicle, April 27, 1890. 

* Concerning the work of the Socialist League consult Collected Works of 
William Morris (London, 1913), Vols, XIX and XX, Introduction by May 
Morris, and J. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris. 
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three different organizations. Hyndman states that he drafted 
the manifesto, and that “with little alteration it was issued to 
the world as the unanimous declaration of English Socialists.” 
But Shaw states: “I have no doubt whatever that the draft on 
which we set to work was written and submitted by Morris: you 
can see his fist quite plainly on page 2 and page 6. But he must 
have felt very soon that the only things that Hyndman and I 
would agree upon were the platitudes of the movement. Hynd- 
man wanted to denounce Fabian municipalization as gas and 
water Socialism. At the foot of page 4 you will see how I 
watered this down. I wanted to say other things (there is a 
solid chunk of Shaw on page 3 beginning ‘In short, the Capitalist 
system &. &.’) which Hyndman would not have. The pious 
repudiation of Anarchism is very lame. God knows who drafted 
the original. The pamphlet is all over scraps of Hyndman.” ? 
Hyndman warned Morris that the manifesto would fail, because 
the Fabians would not keep faith. Certainly it is an interesting 
incident; and the manifesto, as May Morris says, was at least 
“a pious aspiration for alliance between the different Socialist 
bodies in preparation for concerted action at a time of crisis.” 

Shaw and Morris, after they settled down to the routine of 
Socialist agitation, seemed to be the opposite poles of the move- 
ment. Nevertheless they did a great deal of speaking together, 
most of it at the street corner, and often thought themselves 

6 Manifesto of English Socialists (May 1, 1893), in a blood red cover and 
signed on page 8 by the joint committee of fifteen members (The Twentieth 
Century Press, London). May Morris says her father expected little from the 
Committee’s labor; and Shaw says, in a letter to May Morris: “The result was, 
I believe, a complete agreement between the three of us, though we did not 
formally express it, that the manifesto was beneath contempt. We did not 
think it worth a penny; and neither did the public. It certainly did not break 
our hearts: we were not even concerned enough about it to be ashamed of it; 
and, I repeat, nobody who overheard our conversation could have for a mo- 
ment doubted that a verbatim report of our talk when the hollow and de- 
testable business of the manifesto was over would have been ten times more 
valuable and interesting, besides showing what we really cared for.” Consult 
Introduction by May Morris, Vol. XX, Collected Works of William Morris, 
and Shaw’s review of J. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris in The Daily 
Chronicle. Hyndman took the matter with the utmost seriousness, as evi- 
denced in the chapter, “William Morris,” in his The Record of an Adven- 
turous Life (New York, 1911). 


7G. Bernard Shaw to May Morris, ed., Collected Works of William Morris, 
«Vol. XX, Introduction. 
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lucky if they had an audience of twenty. There was never any 
personal friction, of any sort, between the two; for Shaw at bot- 
tom shared Morris’ fundamental conception of Socialism as 
“Equality, Communism, and the rediscovery under Communism 
of Art as ‘work-pleasure’”; whereas Shaw, as a Fabian, aimed 
simply at the reduction of Socialism to a constitutional political 
policy. A memorable survival of that period is the well known 
address entitled Communism, delivered by Morris before the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society in 1893, by which time Morris 
had acquired a knowledge of the attempt to organize Socialism 
in England. This lecture was published ten years later by the 
Fabian Society, with the permission of the Trustees of William 
Morris, as one of its tracts. The editor, Bernard Shaw, says of 
Morris: “He had himself undertaken and conducted that part 
of the experiment which nobody else would face: namely the 
discovery and combination, without distinction of class, of all 
those who were capable of understanding Equality and Com- 
munism as he understood it, and their organization as an effective 
force for the overthrow of the existing order of property and 
privilege. In doing so he had been brought into contact, and 
often into conflict, with every other section of the movement. 
He knew all its men and knew all their methods. He knew that 
the agitation was exhausted, and that the time had come to deal 
with the new policy which the agitation had shaken into ex- 
istence. Accordingly we find him in this paper doing what he 
could to economize the strength of the movement by making 
peace between its warring sections, and recalling them from their 
disputes over tactics and programs to the essentials of their 
cause.” ® 

Efforts continued to be made to establish unity of aim in the 
strikingly different and often discordant groups and factions. 
Walter Crane, the famous artist and a prominent Fabian, ad- 
dressed a letter to that Society in 1895, urging the creation of a 
United Socialist party. This elicited from Bernard Shaw the 
following interesting letter, which elaborately traverses the en- 
tire situation. 





8 Editor’s Note to Communism—A Lecture by Wiliam Morris, Fabian 
Tract No. 113 (London, March, 1903). 
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29 Fitzroy Square W. 


My pear CRANE, 15th December 1895 


In your letter to the Fabian Society you say a word about a 
United Socialist party. I have not time to argue out the whole 
position for you formally; and fortunately it is not necessary with 
you; so let me just fling down a few of the points which need to be 
taken into consideration. 

The line of cleavage between the people who are socialists in 
England, and those who are not, does not coincide with or even lie in 
the same direction as that between those who call themselves social- 
ists and those who do not. 

The discrepancy is not only due to the fact that many people are 
socialists without knowing it, and that many others who know it 
decline to take a name so associated with impossible superstitions 
(just as most of us object to call ourselves Christians), but also 
to the fact that a large majority of nominal socialists—penny-a-week 
men enrolled on the spur of the moment after a rousing speech—have 
no idea of Socialism, and in fact oppose it violently when it is 
reduced to practical measures. For example, when the Works 
Department of the County Council takes its staff to Battersea to 
make a sewer, the cry of local jobs for local men is raised as vigor- 
ously by the socialists as by anybody else. 

Consequently, any united Socialist party which could now be 
formed would greatly misrepresent the real strength of Socialism in 
the country, and misrepresent it, too, by underrating it enormously. 

Experience has shown that it is not possible to carry union further 
than a supper club. The moment a resolution is proposed bearing 
on practical politics, the union breaks at once. You would get a 
vote of sympathy with Liebknecht through without any trouble, but 
nothing more. The opinion, lately spread, that the conditions have 
altered since the failure of the last attempt to unite has not the 
least foundation. The history of that attempt was as follows: 
Scheu mooted the project at a moment when he had been practically 
out of the movement for a long time, and when it had outgrown 
his knowledge considerably. A special meeting of the Fabian Execu- 
tive was held to confer with him. We pointed out to him what 
would happen if he tried to force the Fabian and the S.D.F. into 
the same sack. Scheu does not like cold water, and he went away 
impatient and feeling outwitted. He then proposed the union to the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society, declaring that a united Socialist 
party would exclude the Fabians and so let the world know that 
they were not real socialists. The H.S.S. took up the idea of union 
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with ardor, but repudiated the notion of excluding the Fabians. 
Scheu then went off in dudgeon and dropped the project, which was 
carried on by the H.S.S. Of course when they called on us to form 
a joint committee, we did not like to refuse; and the S.D.F. equally 
did not like to refuse. The committee was formed—s from the 
S.D.F., 5 Fabians, 5 members of the H.S.S. The Fabians relied on 
the support of the amiable and platonic H.S.S. to get a majority 
over the S.D.F. The S.D.F. made exactly the same calculation. It 
was jealously ordained that no resolution could be passed by the 
committee until the constituent bodies had had notice of it and in- 
structed their delegates how to vote after due discussion. The first 
thing was to issue a manifesto to show our agreement on general 
principles (which meant that we did not agree on anything in par- 
ticular). I suggested certain lines for it. The S.D.F. promptly 
objected. Morris’s little manifesto of the H.S.S., a capital docu- 
ment in its way, was also set aside. So a sub-committee of three— 
Hyndman, Morris and Shaw—was appointed to draw up a new one. 
We had many jolly evenings on that pretext; but at last we had to 
go to work. Morris drafted a manifesto. I objected to everything 
in it that was characteristically $.D.F.; and Hyndman objected to 
everything that was characteristically Fabian, except that I got him 
to give way on the subject of municipal socialism, which he wanted 
to denounce. Finally nothing was left but a string of the old phrases 
and a few ambiguities by which Hyndman meant one thing and I 
another. This worthless document was published in due course; and 
then the joint committee began to come to close quarters. We soon 
found at the Fabian executive that all our meetings were taken up 
by discussions of the resolutions which the S.D.F. had given notice 
of at the joint committee. They were generally attempts to get an 
anti-Fabian vote from the ‘United Socialists.” We dared not allow 
a meeting to pass without some of our best men being there to look 
after our interests; and our best men complained furiously at the 
waste of their time, they being already overworked. The business 
of our society fell into arrear. The H.S.S. looked on in pained 
surprise whilst those of us who saw each others’ game in the S.D.F. 
and Fabian fought apparently for the mere love of fighting. At 
last, just before a bye-election for the County Council at Battersea, 
Hyndman came down and tried to persuade the committee to dis- 
regard the rule about notice, and pass an urgency resolution against 
the man whom Burns was supporting, and in favor of a socialist 
who had been stuck up at the last moment by the S.D.F. without the 
ghost of a chance of success. Morris was in the chair, and refused 
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to allow the resolution to be put. Then Hyndman and I unmasked 
our batteries and went for one another tooth and nail. He said, 
frankly enough, that the position of the S.D.F. was that they would 
be happy to have the support of the joint committee in anything 
they did; but that they would go their own way just the same 
whether they got that support or not. This was virtually the posi- 
tion of the Fabian too; and the H.S.S. would have been in the same 
corner but for their abstention from practical political activity. 
After that, the Fabian leaders flatly refused to attend the committee 
any more, the whole affair being a worrying imposture, and the 
“unity” being a sham. The society therefore withdrew from the 
committee, which thereupon virtually ceased to exist. A vote of 
censure on the executive for this was duly moved, and the society 
rejected it by an overwhelming majority. 

There is an idea abroad, as I have said, that this need not happen 
again, especially if Hyndman and myself are kept in order. It need, 
and must, most inevitably, if the experiment is repeated. All the 
assurances that are being given now were given then. The theory 
of the S.D.F. really is that it is the only genuine socialist society, 
and that the Fabians are not socialists at all. The introduction of 
the Independent Labor Party would aggravate the discord instead of 
resolving it. Take a single case—that of the Hackney contest at 
the last Schoolboard election. The Fabian Society stood in with 
the general democratic compact, and got two of its members selected 
as candidates—Stewart Headlam for Bethnal Green and Graham 
Wallas for Hoxton, the third division falling to Horobin, a non 
socialist. The S.D.F. flouted the compact, ran Mrs. Rose Jarvis on 
their own account, canvassed for votes in all three divisions, de- 
nounced Wallas and Headlam as impostors (Burrows leading for 
the S.D.F. and Tom Mann for the I.L.P.) and were duly beaten 
with every possible ignominy for their stupidity and bad faith. That 
situation will reproduce itself at the next election. If a United Party 
is in existence, the S.D.F. will try to get a vote in support of their 
candidate from it, and some of the I.L.P. will support the S.D.F. 
The Fabian will oppose, also with some I.L.P. support. There 
will be a division; and whatever the result of the division may be, 
it will make an end of the pretence of unity: further, it will have no 
effect, because neither party will withdraw its candidates in obedience 
to the vote of the United. And think of the waste of time, the 
debates, the recriminations, the bad blood, all for nothing, all in 
search for mere formal assertion of a union that has no relation to 
the facts of life. 
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On the other hand, suppose we simply talk of union, and do noth- 
ing but have suppers at Wedde’s or the club occasionally. Then 
there will be no debates, no friction, no waste of time. As before, 
the Fabian will help the $.D.F. and the I.L.P. when they are not 
making fools of themselves. They blackguard us in their papers 
and speeches, and denounce us as Liberals—except when we exposed 
the late Liberal Government in our famous Fortnightly manifesto, 
and then the S.D.F. promptly joined in the Liberal howl against us, 
just as Davitt did. They always let us lead the attack and do the 
work when it comes to close quarters with the politicians. We 
really began the I.L.P. business by guaranteeing the returning offi- 
cer’s fees for Tillett when he attacked Illingworth’s seat at Bradford 
in 92. I.L.P. and S.D.F. alike take our money at elections, use our 
literature, our speakers, and all our resources freely, and then re- 
fresh their self-respect by vilifying us. We don’t mind of course; 
but is it fair to ask us to go and sit in a sham council with them 
and listen to their windy nonsense? Let me bring it home to you in 
this way. All these fellows will tell you that Socialists are agreed, 
not only on economics and politics but on art; and they will coolly 
cite you and Morris as the exponents of their views on that subject. 
Now suppose they all became amateur artists as they have become 
amateur politicians and administrators, and suppose further that 
they were to invite Morris to place the Kelmscott Press under the 
direction of the United Party, and to request you to submit your 
plans and designs for the year to their approval. You would not 
feel any worse or swear any harder than Webb, and his wife, and 
Wallas, who have devoted themselves to economics, politics, investi- 
gation and administration as you have devoted yourself to art, feel 
when they are asked to enter into partnership with a body of S.D.F. 
branch delegates of the usual type. 

I don’t say that this is the whole case: it is only one side of it— 
the side you are most likely to overlook. It will at least explain why 
I try to dodge and evade the unity proposal in every possible way 
except as regards a purely discussing body—one that would enable 
representative Socialists to exchange ideas, but not to pass resolu- 
tions. And it seems to me that the supper club is the safest means 
so far of managing that. Have you any fresh lights on the subject? 

Yours sincerely, 
G. BERNARD SHAW ° 


® For a copy of this letter I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr, Richard L. 
Blum, Milton Place, Woodmere, New York. 
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A decade later, H. G. Wells inaugurated a vigorous campaign 
to effect a revolutionary re-organization of the Fabian Society, 
and to put it definitely into politics as a Socialist party. With 
great vigor, he led this new “League of Youth,” evidently in- 
spired with the belief that the society was being unduly domi- 
nated by the Executive Committee; that it was in a state of 
torpor and needed rejuvenation, and expansion—new machinery. 
new policies. On February 9, 1906, he read an interesting paper 
to the Society, entitled ‘Faults of the Fabian.” He deplored the 
fact that the Society was poor and obscure, “still half a drawing- 
room society”; complained of the Society’s Basis as outmoded ; 
and urged the prosecution of a vigorous campaign for funds and 
new membership. The spectacular success of the Labour Party 
soon afterwards, with the elevation of Keir Hardie to the leader- 
ship, gave a great stimulus to Socialist discussion and activity. 
In the two years preceding March, 1907, the society increased 
in numbers about sixty-five per cent. 

In December, 1906, the Report by a Special Committee em- 
bodying a large number of proposals, together with a reply by 
the Executive Committee, was submitted to the Society and 
discussed in a series of seven meetings from December, 1906, to 
March, 1907. Wells is a masterful and brilliant person, though 
at this time inexperienced in platform technic and contemptuously 
regardless of parliamentary manners. 

When, on December 14, the crisis arrived at which the case 
came to trial on the Committee’s report (drafted by Shaw) before 
a full general meeting of the Society, Shaw, though under well 
founded suspicion of being too friendly to Wells, had forced him- 
self on the attacked Executive Committee as its spokesman to 
the exclusion of Bland and Webb, who were the alternatives. 
As Wells, who could brook no opposition and neither could nor 
would keep his temper when it faced him, had been recklessly 
abusive, Webb was thoroughly angry with him and Bland fiercely 
bloodthirsty. A debate with Webb would, Shaw thought, have 
ended in Wells shaking the dust of the Society off his feet in a 
rage. A debate with Bland would have been a butchery. But 
neither Webb nor Bland would trust Shaw to slaughter Wells un- 
compromisingly until he explicitly pledged himself to exact an 
unconditional surrender from their furious assailant. On this 
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pledge he was accepted as the platform champion of what was 
now known as the Old Gang. 

Wells gave himself no chance against such an antagonist. He 
had all the trumps in his hands if only he had had the patience 
to play them warily and treat his opponents with at least a 
show of the distinguished consideration which was their due. 
The Fabian audience would have made all the necessary allow- 
ance, and even more, for his inexperience as a public speaker and 
for Shaw’s practiced and highly cultivated superiority in plat- 
form histrionics. Nothing would have pleased the Fabians better 
than to hear the Old Gang having a goodhumored drubbing from 
one whose genius gave him the right to call the ablest of them to 
account, and to convict them of lacking vision and being a clique 
of played-out stick-in-the-muds. But such diplomatic disparage- 
ment was far too mild for H.G.’s consuming wrath. Nothing 
would satisfy him but an endorsement by the Society of his wild 
descriptions of the highly respectable and very efficient Old 
Gang as liars, tricksters, intriguers, Die Hard reactionaries, and 
enemies of the Socialist species generally, to be booted ig- 
nominiously not only from their official position but from the 
Society. 

There could be only one result of such prodigal incontinence: 
a walk-over for Shaw, who not only scored debating points by the 
dozen, and gave a fine display of platform fireworks into the 
bargain, but fulfilled to the letter his undertaking to Webb and 
Bland. First, by pledging the Executive Committee to accept 
the decision of the Society on future policy without sulks or 
resignations, he extorted a pledge from Wells to do the same. 
This done, he showed that the amendment moved by Wells to 
the Committee’s report was on the question, not of policy, but of 
the personal characters and good faith of the members of the 
Old Gang. Then, with calculated but staggering audacity, he 
declared that there was no question here of majorities or minori- 
ties in the Society, and that if the amendment received one 
single vote beyond those of its mover and seconder (Mr. Wells) 
he and his colleagues would walk out and seek or found a new 
Society in which such an opinion of them could find no footing. 

This coup de thédtre succeeded. Shaw had adroitly formulated 
Wells’ real appeal to the Society, which was to make a clean 
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sweep of the Old Gang and leave him in sole command. It was 
obvious that the hold of the Gang on the Society was too strong 
for so heroic a stroke; and Wells withdrew his amendment and 
thenceforth worked for his own hand in social reform as the 
author of The World of William Clissold and The Open Con- 
Spiracy. 

Shaw’s account of the affair and its sequel, written in reply 
to a subsequent anti-Old Gang explosion from Wells, may be 
quoted as a typical sample of his trick of conducting a con- 
troversy with an apparent disregard of his opponent’s feelings 
bordering on the outrageous whilst really burlesquing his weak- 
nesses in such a manner as to make them seem almost endearing 
qualities instead of faults. One of his favorite sayings is “(Have 
as many enemies in front of you as you can tackle; but never 
leave one behind you if you can help it.” And again: “You 
may make your adversary look like an wncongenital idiot; but 
never make him odious.” His friendship with Wells was intensi- 
fied by the Fabian episode rather than cooled, though Wells 
would still, on the slightest provocation (nostly imaginary), de- 
nounce him in unmeasured terms. “You must not mind me,” 
Wells wrote to him. “I am like that.” And Shaw never minded. 


Wells is a spoiled child. His life has been one long promotion. 
He was born cleverer than anybody within hail of him. You can 
see from his pleasant figure that he was never awkward or uncouth 
or clumsy-footed or heavy-handed as so many quite personable men 
have been when they were mere cubs. He was probably stuffed with 
sweets and smothered with kisses until he grew too big to stand it. 
When they put him to business, he broke away and began teaching 
other people. He won scholarships, and had hardly turned his suc- 
cess over under his tongue to get the full taste of it when he tried 
his hand at literature, and immediately succeeded. The world that 
other men of genius had to struggle with, and which sometimes 
starved them dead, came to him and licked his boots. He did what 
he liked; and when he did not like what he had done, he threw it 
aside and tried something else, unhindered, unchecked, unpunished, 
apparently even undisliked. In course of time he took to Socialism 
and joined the Fabian Society, where he was received with a dis- 
tinguished consideration never accorded by that irreverent body to 
any mortal before or since. He insulted it freely and proceeded to 
rearrange it according to his own taste. No pen can describe his 
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conduct during this process, Take all the sins he ascribes to his 
colleagues: the touchiness of Hyndman, the dogmatism of Quelch, 
Blatchford’s preoccupation with his own methods, Grayson’s irre- 
sponsibility; add every other petulance of which a spoiled child or 
a successful operatic tenor is capable; multiply the total by ten; 
square the result, cube it; raise it to the millionth power and square 
it again; and you will still fall short of the truth about Wells. Yet, 
the worse he behaved the more he was indulged; and the more he 
was indulged the worse he behaved. He literally cost me personally 
over a thousand pounds hard cash by wasting my time; for it fell 
to my lot to undo the mischief he did daily. At last he demanded: 
first, that the order of public meeting should be abolished, and he 
himself made both chairman and speaker when he addressed the 
public; and, second, that the Fabian Society should pass a vote, not 
merely of censure, but of contempt, on its executive committee, in 
order that its old leaders should be compelled to resign and leave 
him sole Fabian Emperor. At this point any other man would have 
been hurled out of the society by bodily violence with heated ob- 
jurgation. Wells was humbly requested to withdraw his demand, as 
it was not convenient just then to serve him up Sidney Webb’s head 
on a charger. As a reward for his condescension in complying he 
was elected to the executive committee nearly at the top of the poll: 
and I, because I had been the spokesman of our deprecation of the 
vote of contempt (selected for that job because it was known that I 
liked him and would let him down easy), was reproached for my 
brutality to the society’s darling. He repaid these acts of faith by 
refusing to attend committees or do any routine work whatever, and 
presently resigned, writing a letter for publication at the same time 
to explain that he had done so because we were a parcel of sweeps.?° 


10G, Bernard Shaw, “Wells,” The Christian Commonwealth, May 19, 1909. 
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HAW carried on his Socialist propaganda during the 
S eighties and early nineties with unslackened vigor and 
continuity until a couple of accidents leading to a pro- 
longed breakdown in health, and his marriage, coinciding with 
the heavy slump in Socialism which culminated in the South 
African war, closed this bachelor phase of his career decisively. 
The fifteen years covered by it were happy and immensely edu- 
cative ones, in which the apostolic and intensely serious Socialist 
had a reputation and a life quite distinct from the amusing 
feuilletonist of The Star, The World, The Saturday Review, the 
Opera, the theatre, and the picture galleries. One cannot over- 
stress the self-educative value of this fervent and devoted service. 
“A man’s Socialistic acquisitiveness must be keen enough,” ob- 
served Shaw in 1892, “to make him actually prefer spending two 
or three nights a week in speaking and debating, or in picking up 
social information even in the most dingy and scrappy way, to 
going to the theatre, or dancing or drinking, or even sweethearting, 
if he is to become a really competent propagandist—unless, of 
course, his daily work is of such nature as to be in itself a train- 
ing for political life; and that, we know, is the case with very 
few of us indeed. It is at such lecturing and debating work, 
and on squalid little committees and ridiculous little delegations 
to conferences of the three tailors of Tooley Street, with perhaps 
a deputation to the Mayor thrown in once in a blue moon or so, 
that the ordinary Fabian workman or clerk must qualify for his 
future seat on the Town Council, the School Board, or perhaps 
on the Cabinet.” ? 
In those days, Shaw formed many delightful acquaintanceships 
and made warm and life-long friends. These friendships were 
often formed as the result of Shaw’s incredible and side-splitting 


1G, Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Society: Its Early History (London, 1892). 
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stories, a common sense of humor constituting one of the strong- 
est of bonds. It would certainly be worth while investigating 
how many friends and admirers Shaw formed by telling the 
incredible story of how his Uncle William committed suicide by 
shutting his head in a carpet bag. In carrying out his suicidal 
project, Shaw’s relative, as he tells the story, “jammed the 
mechanism of his heart—possibly in the paroxysm of laughter 
which the mere narration of his suicidal method has never since 
failed to provoke—and if I may be allowed to state the result 
in my Irish way, he died a second before he succeeded in killing 
himself. The coroner’s jury found that he died ‘from natural 
causes’; and the secret of the suicide was kept not only from 
the public, but from most of the family.” This story constituted 
his introduction to the delighted Henry Hyde Champion, and 
also to Arthur Bingham Walkley who ever afterwards regarded 
Shaw as the most reckless liar in London. Champion, a brilliant 
fellow and an aristocrat, educated at Marlborough and Wool- 
wich, was an artillery officer and won a medal in the Afghan 
campaign of 1879. Converted by Henry George and disgusted 
at Gladstone’s deplorable Egyptian war of 1882, he threw up his 
commission, and passed by way of the English Land Restoration 
League to the S.D.F., at the same time setting up a printing 
establishment, with an eight hour day for his employees. This 
was The Modern Press, now famous in literary history for issuing 
Shaw’s Cashel Byron’s Profession. Champion was a gallant, 
courageous fellow, spoke with almost unexampled daring, and 
was described by Shaw as “so extraordinarily ready with a 
practicable plan in every emergency that if the plan could only 
have remained the same for half an hour he would have been 
the greatest general of his age.” During the unemployment agita- 
tion of 1886-7 he told a meeting in London Fields that “if the 
whole propertied class had but one throat he would cut it with- 
out a second thought, if by doing so he could redress the injustices 
of our social system”; and he was acquitted, along with Hynd- 
man, Williams, and Burns, of the charge of fomenting the rioting 
of February 8, 1886.2, Hyndman found in the resourceful, vital 

2 Charles J. Finger records in his diary, February 8, 1886: “There were 


four men on the plinth of Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square. Hyndman, 
in frock-coat and silk hat, bearded and handsome, a well set-up, medium-sized 
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Champion an able and indefatigable lieutenant. But Champion 
left the S.D.F., ran The Labour Elector and proved the organizer 
of victory in the Dock Strike of August and September, 18809, a 
curious distinction for an officer who had been assistant editor of 
the Nineteenth Century under James Knowles. He contested 
Aberdeen in 1892 as a Socialist. A man of comprehensive ideas 
and high ambitions, he endeavored to organize an Independent 
Labor Party with Tory help and himself as leader. He was at 
once repudiated by his Socialist following. His health broke 
down and he retired to Australia where his outspokenness about 
a great strike there checked the flow of funds from England and 
put him out of court in Australia also as far as Labor was con- 
cerned. He died, an extinct volcano, a few years ago.® 

Shaw made a nurhber of valued acquaintances, in addition to 
Champion, among his associates of the Land Reform Union, 
which he joined soon after its formation but left when it refused 
to follow him in attacking the capitalists as well as the landlords. 
The official mouthpiece of the Union was The Christian Soctalist, 
which ran from 1883 until 1891.4 

Especial friends of Shaw in this society were Sydney Olivier 
and a Christian Socialist clergyman, Stewart Headlam. Symes of 
Nottingham was one of the same kidney. “Symes, I remember,” 


man, stood beside Jack Williams, a laborer, in corduroys and hob-nailed 
shoes—altogether an unprepossessing figure when one takes into account his 
thick lips and coarse features. Yet he was himself as Hyndman was him- 
self. Then there was Champion, trim and soldierly, ex-artillery officer, nerv- 
ously buttoning and unbuttoning his coat as he talked, bidding the unemployed 
to ‘Join the volunteers, learn how to drill, and get possession of a rifle.’ Beside 
him stood John Burns holding a red flag.” See Rosalind Travers Hyndman, 
The Last Years of H. M. Hyndman (London, 1923), Appendix viii, pp. 308-9. 
Shaw took an impish joy in chaffing Hyndman upon his only wear. “Hyndman 
was born in a topper and a frock,” Shaw was in the habit of saying; and he 
attributed the whole thing to Hyndman’s Jovian beard: “It compelled him 
to wear a frock-coat when his natural and preferred vesture would have been 
a red shirt. He had to preach the class war in the insignia of the class he 
was fiercely denouncing. When in desperation he discarded his silk hat, the 
broad-rimmed soft hat that replaced it immediately became the hat of Wotan, 
and made him more godlike than ever.” 

3In 1894 he became leader-writer on the Melbourne Age. In June 18095, 
he started a penny weekly Socialist journal, entitled The Champion. Consult 
H. M. Hyndman, The Record of an Adventurous Life (New York, 1911). 

4A lengthy report of Shaw’s lecture to the Liberal and Social Union ap- 
peared in the issue of April, 188s. 
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Shaw once told me, “argued that Land Nationalization would 
settle everything, to which I replied that if capital were still 
privately appropriated, Symes would remain ‘the chaplain of a 
pirate ship.’ I still think this is a very fair description of the 
position of a clergyman under our present system.” 

Through his association with James Leigh Joynes and the Salt 
family, it is not difficult to trace Shaw’s initial feeling for Shelley, 
and the origin and growth of his humanitarian and vegetarian 
principles. Joynes, a frequent contributor to Annie Besant’s 
magazine, Our Corner, and a vigorous worker for the S.D.F., was 
described by Hyndman as “genial, lovable and fearless.” The 
early death of Joynes was a great grief to his friends, and to no 
one more than to Shaw. The mordantly incisive attacks which 
Shaw, in later life, made upon modern surgery and modern medi- 
cine undoubtedly find their animus in his resentment of the man- 
ner of Joynes’ death. Certain passages from The Philanderer 
and The Conflict of Science and Common Sense thus become 
more humanly comprehensible. A tragedy in this circle was the 
death of Joynes who, as Shaw once told me, “was slaughtered 
by a medical treatment so grossly and openly stupid and ruinous 
that I have never forgiven the medical profession for it since.” 
The treatment thus denounced was one of crude immobilization ; 
and Shaw has lived to see it discredited and abandoned on pre- 
cisely his own reasoning about it: Its victim Joynes was a 
pleasing and talented writer, and he left a volume of excellent 
translations of the revolutionary songs of the German revolu- 
tionists of 1848—Herwegh, Freiligrath and others.® 

Henry Salt, like Joynes an Eton master, had married Joynes’ 
sister. Like Joynes, Salt was a vegetarian and humanitarian; 
like Shaw he was a Shelleyan and a De Quinceyite. Being a born 
revolutionist, he loathed Eton, and as soon as he had enough saved 
to live with a Thoreau-like simplicity in a laborer’s cottage in 
the country, he threw up his post and shook the dust of Eton 
from his feet. In company with Joynes, Shaw visited the Salts 

5A brief but illuminating biographical sketch of Joynes is included in 
Shaw’s review of Joynes’ book, Songs of a Revolutionary Epoch, in The 
Pall Mall Gazette, April 16, 1888. It was Joynes who, in Our Corner, June, 
1884, effectively answered the redoubtable Charles Bradlaugh, whose three 


articles on “Socialism” had appeared in the same magazine the preceding 
March, April, and May. 
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once before they left Eton. A hilariously grumpy description of 
his first visit to the Salts in the country at Tilford is Shaw’s 
A Sunday on the Surrey Hilis® There were no children in the 
family; and one of Shaw’s chief amusements while visiting the 
Salts was to play endless pianoforte duets with Mrs. Salt on 
what he called “the noisiest grand piano that ever descended from 
Eton to a Surrey cottage.” In some interesting reminiscences of 
those days, Lord Olivier writes me: “Shaw, I may observe, though 
not an artistic pianist, had evolved for himself somewhat original 
and very spirited technique and succeeded in playing effectively, 
as his Irish compatriot explained that he played the violin, ‘by 
main strength.’ When he visited our friends the Salts, he and 
Mrs. Katherine Salt, through whose fingers her half German 
musical temperament poured gloriously, used to thunder duets 
together for hours: he maintaining a running fire of remonstrance 
and correction throughout the performance. The combination be- 
tween the naturally-gifted critic and the naturally-gifted artist 
was very interesting.” 7 

In his association with Joynes and the Salts may be discovered 
the real link between Shaw and the Humanitarians. Shelley 
it was, certainly, who first called Shaw’s attention to the “infamy 
of his habits”’—and to the humane ideal. Shaw wrote: 


In this [XIX] century, the world has produced two men—Shelley 
and Wagner—in whom intense poetic feeling was the permanent 
state of their consciousness, and who were certainly not restrained 
by any religious, conventional or prudential considerations from in- 
dulging themselves to the utmost of their opportunities. Far from 
being gluttonous, drunken, crue] or debauched, they were apostles 
of vegetarianism and water-drinking; had an utter horror of violence 
and “sport”; and were notable champions of the independence of 
women; and were, in short, driven into open revolution against the 
social evils which the average sensual man finds extremely suitable 
to him. So much is this the case that the practical doctrine of 
these two arch-voluptuaries always presents itself to ordinary per- 
sons as a Saint-like asceticism.® 

6 The Pall Mall Gazette, April 28, 1888. The Salts did not remain long at 


Tilford, removing thence to Oxted. 
7 Lord Olivier to Archibald Henderson, Old Hall, Ramsden, England, June 8, 


1931. 
8G. Bernard Shaw, “The Religion of the Pianoforte,” The Fortnightiy 


Review, February, 1894. 
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With Shelley’s fine example to back them, Joynes and Salt con- 
firmed Shaw in the belief, which soon became solidified into a 
hard-and-fast principle, that “the enormity of eating the scorched 
corpses of animals—cannibalism with its heroic dish omitted— 
becomes impossible the moment it becomes consciously instead 
of thoughtlessly habitual.” 

The association of Shaw with the Salt family eventuated in 
close and warm friendship. Salt had found his métzer, not in 
Socialism, but in humanitarianism. He founded the Humani- 
tarian League, of which he was long secretary. Salt, whom Shaw 
occasionally quotes, has published a number of books and mono- 
graphs, his tastes and predilections being revealed in the names 
of Shelley, James Thomson, Jefferies and De Quincey.2 Many 
were the visits Shaw paid them during these early years. It was 
in the heather on Limpsfield Common, during visits to them at 
Oxted, that he wrote several of the scenes of Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant. 

Another member of this coterie, in which there was no question 
of Henry George and Karl Marx, but a great deal of Walt Whit- 
man and Thoreau, was the since famous poet and Socialist, 
Edward Carpenter. His Towards Democracy and other works 
are a faithful reflex of the man. His themes were the Simple 
Life, Yoga, the Higher Homo-Sexuality, and Civilization: Its 
Cause and Cure. All Carpenter’s friends had to buy a pair of 
sandals. Carpenter even wore his out of doors, an experiment 
tried, but never repeated, by Shaw, who walked from Milford 
to Hindhead and back in them, leaving the last stages of the 
journey reddened by his bleeding feet. Carpenter had taught 
the secret of their manufacture to a workman friend of his at 
Millthorpe, a village near Sheffield, where he resided. Edward 
Carpenter was always called The Noble Savage in the Salt circle. 
The noisy grand piano grew noisier than ever when Shaw and 
Carpenter visited the Salts—Carpenter, like Shaw, reveling in 
pianoforte duets with Mrs. Salt. 


® Among Henry Stephens Salt’s principal writings may be mentioned Life 
of James Thomson (“B.V.”); Life of Henry David Thoreau; Richard Jefferies, 
His Life and His Ideals; De Quincey; Animals’ Rights; The Logic of Veg- 
etarianism; Seventy Years Among Savages; Vergil’s Aineid Translated into 
English Verse; and Company I Have Kept. 
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Shaw found a peculiarly sympathetic spirit in Sydney, now 
Lord Olivier, an artist by temperament. Olivier wrote a play, 
Mrs. Maxwell’s Marriage, which was produced by the London 
Stage Society, also essays on Socialism, economics and art, and 
even occasional verse, the volume Poems and Parodies being 
published in 1881. He was one of the Fabian Essayists in 1880; 
but after his governorship of Jamaica he specialized in the Color 
Question, with unique sympathy and penetration2® During 
the years 1886 to 1890 he was Secretary of the Fabian Society. 
His career has been one of great distinction, and he has filled 
many positions of honor and important service to the Empire, 
notably as Governor of Jamaica and Secretary for India. An- 
other intimate of Shaw’s was Graham Wallas, who was at Oxford, 
Corpus Christi College, with Olivier. He was one of the Fabian 
Essayists, and a member of the Fabian Society from 1886 until 
1904; and was afterwards prominent on the old London School 
Board. He was a fine speaker, and became highly popular in 
America as a University Extension lecturer. Among his more 
notable works are The Life of Francis Place and The Great 
Society. At London University he was professor of political 
science from 1914 until 1923, when he was made professor 
emeritus. He died August 10, 1932. 

In a recent letter, Lord Olivier gives some vivid reminiscences 
of Shaw in that period. 


I was surprised one day when he told me that he had been trying 
his hand at a new sort of stuff, some of which he showed me, written 
lengthwise in a reporter’s note-book in his exquisite hand-writing, 
unaffected by the vibration of railway travelling, and which I realized 
to be dramatic dialogue. It was the beginning of Widowers’ Houses. 
. . . I was surprised, because the quality of British playwriting and 
the deadly artificiality and narrow conventions of native contempo- 
rary British drama were so repellent to me, that I could not imagine 
any man of the intelligence of Shaw or myself or of any critical 
conscience conceiving that there was any possibility of any one of 
original talent or literary or artistic impulse finding scope for ex- 
pressing himself in that medium. 





10 His published works include the Dictionary of Oxford, White Capital and 
Colored Labour, The Anatomy of African Misery and The Empire Builder. 
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But the fact was that Shaw, I imagine through his friendship with 
Archer, had come across Ibsen and perceived that the thing could 
be done: and although I myself did not recognize my own critical 
appreciation of Ibsen in Shaw’s incarnation of his own self in his 
first draft (which I heard as a Fabian lecture) of The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism, Shaw more than any other advertiser of Ibsen con- 
vinced the play-loving public of that period of Ibsen’s vitality and 
demonstrated by his own enterprise the possibilities of living con- 
temporary social drama. I shall not say that Shaw succeeded as 
well as Ibsen in the line prescribed by the latter’s peculiar genius; 
but his own success in that prescribed by his own genius, inspired 
by Ibsen’s stimulus, needs no appreciation here. Archer himself was 
more than a little shocked by the vital realisms in some of Shaw’s 
plays which his own encouragement had let loose. 

About that time our common friend Graham Wallas was an assist- 
ant master in a London suburban school, where one of his colleagues 
was an ex-officer of the German army. Wallas retailed to us the 
latter’s realistic accounts of the unromantic aspects and character 
of modern soldiering, the echo of which in the irreverences of the 
unromantic hero of Arms and the Man so much shocked King Ed- 
ward the Seventh. 

I was at this time employed in a Downing Street public office in 
which clerks of my privileged class began their work at the aristo- 
cratic hour of 11 A.M. (We did not leave at § p.m.!); and on my 
walk down to Westminster from my North London lodgings I fre- 
quently dropped in at the house in Fitzroy Square (No. 29) where 
Shaw lived with his mother, acquaintance with whom was as de- 
lightful and invigorating as his own society. Shaw, after his early 
morning labours at the office of T. P. O’Connor’s Star, used to be 
breakfasting about that time, and I could not resist partaking greed- 
ily of the extremely delicious wholemeal bread and butter, with 
chocolate, on which he discriminatingly supported himself." 


Another man of talent was William Clarke, an Oxford M.A., 
who contributed the chapter on The Industrial Basis of Socialism 
to Fabian Essays. A Whitmanite, with strong feelings of na- 
tionalist type, allied in spirit to Martineau, the Unitarians, and 
their logical outgrowth, the American Ethical Society, Clarke 
impressed Shaw so favorably by his brains and effectiveness as a 


11Lord Olivier to Archibald Henderson, Old Hall, Ramsden, England, 
June 8, 1931. 
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speaker—“every sentence an ultimatum” was Shaw’s description 
of his delivery—that he became bent on having Clarke join the 
Fabian Society, the only difficulty being Clarke’s antipathy to the 
Shavian personality and Amschauung. He joined, however.” 
Clarke had lectured successfully in the United States, known 
Whitman, and practiced with exceptional efficiency his profession 
of journalism. By the end of the eighties Clarke, who was older 
than the other Fabians, had exhausted the interest of lecturing. 
A very unlucky man, he was, in consequence, very poor until Shaw 
ingeniously found a way to relieve Clarke’s poverty without ever 
letting Clarke, who quarreled with everything and everybody, 
suspect his agency in the matter. When The Daily Chronicle 
changed its policy and decided to give a column in its pages 
to Labor, its concerns and interests, the editor, in his search 
for young blood, hit upon Shaw—who adroitly substituted 
Clarke in his place. Had Clarke ever discovered the truth it 
might have mitigated the profound moral horror of Shaw he al- 
ways entertained. How Shaw must have chuckled over the latent 
comedy! The secret philanthropist regarded as an anarchist, a 
monstrum horrendum, by his highly moral beneficiary ! 
Shaw once wrote me: 


Clarke was an ethicist and moralist to the backbone; and the 
dawning of Ibsenism and Nietzschianism and “Shavianism” seemed 
to him the coming of chaos. Yet the fact that I knew his value and 
insisted on it, and that I could sympathize even with his horror of 





12 Clarke was one of the original founders of the Fellowship of the New 
Life, from which seceded the group styling itself the Fabian Society. In 
a letter from Thomas Davidson to the editor of Seedtime, written from 
New York City, November, 25, 1889, occur the words, “Clarke, I suppose, 
tells you everything but the facts of his own popularity. All the same, 
he is very popular. Everybody loves him, and he will be a success here, 
I hope he will in time rise above his somewhat marked idée fixé of state 
socialism into simple independence of thought, and be himself, not a paper 
wad in the tail of a popular kite. It is inexpressibly funny to find an 
admirer of Thoreau professing socialism. I shall expect soon to hear of 
a monk advocating the uxoriousness of Solomon. But despite these incon- 
sistencies, Clarke will make his way, and be very helpful to us all. His 
personality, which is a great deal bigger than socialism, or any other ism, 
will be his guardian angel until he reaches the heights of vision .. .” William 
Knight, Ed., Memorials of Thomas Davidson (London, 1907), pp. 26-7. The 
name “Clarke” is replaced by a dash in the original; but the identification is 
unmistakable, 
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me, kept our personal relations remorsefully cordial, The last time 
T called on him was in the influenza period. He was working madly, 
as usual. He would have certainly refused to see anyone; but he 
was glone in the dat, and opened the door for me, With a savage, 
set face that would have made even Ibsen’s mouth look scit by 
contrast, he said, through his shut teeth: “I can give you five 
minutes and that is all.” “My dear Clarke,” I replied, ambling 
idly into his study, “I MUST leave in half an hour to keep an 
appointment: and I have just been thinking how I am to get away 
from you so soon; for I know you won't let me go.” And it turned 
out exactly as I said. We began to discuss the Parnell divorce case 
and the Irish crisis, and I could not get away from him until the 
hour was nearly doubled.”® 


18 (G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 14, 
1905. Peculiarly sad are the subsequent details of Clarke's life. After saving 
about a thousand pounds by frenziedly working away for several years as a 
journalist, he lost it all again in an unfortunate investment in the Liberator 
Building Society, the enterprise of the notorious Jabez Balfour. With an 
assured reputation as a journalist and author, Clarke might have repaired 
his fortunes. But the first great influenza epidemic almost killed him; and 
every year thereafter the epidemic laid upon him its increasingly tenacious 
grip. At last he sought to regain his health by foreign travel, only to die 
in Herzegovina. Clarke was the first leading Fabian to fall. He was never 
able to complete the treatise on Political Science he was so well qualified to 
write, Consult Herbert Burrows and J. A. Hobson, Eds., William Clarke, 
a Collection of His Writings, with Biographical Sketch (1908). Clarke edited 
The Progressive Review in 1805, wrote a biography of Whitman, and edited 
two other collections of essays and orations, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ANARCHISM—THE CLASS 
WAR—KARL MARX AND THE VALUE THEORY 


O one, who has not followed the gradual evolution of 
Bernard Shaw’s political, social and economic views over 
a period of upwards of half a century, can understand 
his fundamental philosophy of Socialism. He has studied every 
known theory of Socialism: “the Utopian Socialism of Sir 
Thomas More, the Theocratic Socialism of the Incas, the specula- 
tions of Saint Simon, the Communism of Fourier and Robert 
Owen, the so-called Scientific Socialism of Karl Marx, the 
Christian Socialism of Canon Kingsley and the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, William Morris’s News from Nowhere ... , the Con- 
stitutional Socialism of Sidney and Beatrice Webb and of the 
highly respectable Fabian Society.” During the course of this 
half century Shaw has personally come into contact with vir- 
tually every type of Socialist: Kropotkin, Liebknecht, Stepniak, 
Hyndman, Morris, Bax, Headlam, Wells, Macdonald, the Webbs 
—to mention but a few. Always a fanatic who could not be 
shifted from the Proudhonian criticism of Property as Theft he 
was too much a realist to be other than an opportunist, in this 
respect anticipating Lenin and Stalin, who also, beginning as 
implacable doctrinaires in bookland, carried on as the most 
flexible of opportunists in practical politics. He was the first post- 
Marxian Socialist to commit himself unequivocally to equality of 
income as fundamental in a stable and progressive society; and 
his demonstration of this fundamental theorem, like his method 
of breaking down all the established prejudices against it before 
unmasking his battery, is unprecedented in Socialist propaganda 
and very un-Marxian. To romantic Socialism he has been merci- 
less always.! 


1In To-Day, August, 1888, appeared an amusing skit on the impractical 
and revolutionary Socialist, entitled “My Friend Fitzthunder, the Unpractical 
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During the earlier years of the Fabian Society, there was a 
considerable group with anarchist principles and leanings. A 
valuable piece of work was Shaw’s clever demonstration, as con- 
vincing as a proof in Euclid, of the impossibilities of anarchism. 
Shaw showed that under Individualist Anarchism, the prime 
economic goal of Socialism would not be attained, namely, the 
just distribution of the premiums given to certain portions of 
the general product by the Ricardian law of economic rent. Shaw 
showed that under Communist Anarchism, the communization 
of labor would not be possible of attainment. If physical force 
is resorted to, in order to compel anyone to do his share of the 
common labor, the Anarchist ideal is violated. If the appeal is to 
moral force, then, according to the sceptical Shaw, the scheme 
would likewise break down. Shaw maintains that public opinion 
cannot for a moment be relied on as a force which operates uni- 
formly as a compulsion upon men to act morally. “There is no 
sincere public opinion that a man should work for his daily bread 
if he can get it for nothing. Indeed, it is just the other way: 
public opinion has been educated to regard the performance of 
daily manual labour as the lot of the despised classes. The com- 
mon aspiration is to acquire property and leave off working. In 
fact, the notion that poverty favours virtue was clearly invented 
to persuade the poor that what they lost in this world they would 
gain in the next.” ? 

One of the most important services rendered the Socialist 
movement in the early days was the discrediting of the Class 
War doctrine by the Fabian Society. This doctrine flourished 
rankly in the other Socialist groups and was by no means dead 
in the minds of some of the Fabians. Shaw attacked the concep- 
tion of the Class War as a “definite confrontation of classes” in 


Socialist, by Redbarn Wash”—note the anagram. The reply in the issue of 
the following September, “Fitzthunder on Himself—a Defence, by Robespierre 
Marat Fitzthunder,” presumably Belfort Bax, is weak and unconvincing. 
2G. Bernard Shaw, “The Impossibilities of Anarchism,” written in 1888, 
read to the Fabian Society on October 16, 1891, and published by the Society 
as Tract No. 45, July, 1893. In 1909 appeared Socialism and Individualism, 
being Fabian Socialist Series, No. 3 (London, 1909), and containing the essays: 
“The Difficulties of Individualism,” by Sidney Webb; “The Impossibilities of 
Anarchism,” by G. Bernard Shaw; “The Moral Aspects of Socialism,” by Sidney 
Ball, M.A.; and “Public Service versus Private Expenditure,” by Sir Oliver 


Lodge. 
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Schaeffle’s phrase: all the proletarians, economically educated, 
on one side against all the property holders on the other. He 
pointed out that if it be true, as both Marx and the Manchester 
School contend, that men’s politics are dictated by their economic 
interests, since half the proletariat is parasitic on the proprietariat, 
which is itself parasitic on the productive half, the parasitic 
proletariat will fight for their lives against the productive prole- 
tariat in defence of property as fiercely as a gamekeeper will fight 
a poacher, though they both belong to the same class. The “Ye 
are many: they are few” must thus prove in militant practice the 
most dangerous of delusions. 

Dramatist though he was, Shaw never visualized the Class 
War as a melodrama of the “Virtuous Worker and the Brutal 
Capitalist.” The social struggle, as he sees it, does not fol- 
low class lines at all. The people who really hate the capi- 
talist system are, like Ruskin, Morris, Tolstoy, Lassalle, Marx 
and Hyndman, themselves capitalists, whereas the fiercest de- 
fenders of it are the masses of laborers, artisans, and employees 
whose trade is at its best when the rich have most money to 
spend. “By throwing up fabulous masses of ‘surplus value,’ 
and doubling and trebling the incomes of the well-to-do mid- 
dle classes, who all imitate the imperial luxury and extrava- 
gance of the millionaires, Capitalism has created, as it formerly 
did in Rome, an irresistible proletarian bodyguard of labourers 
whose immediate interests are bound up with those of the capi- 
talists, and who are, like their Roman prototypes, more rapacious, 
more rancorous in their Primrose partisanship, and more hardened 
against all the larger social considerations, than their masters, 
simply because they are more needy, ignorant and irresponsible. 
Touch the income of the rich, and the Conservative proletarians 
are the first to suffer.” ° 

When Shaw attended the International Socialist Congresses in 
Zurich and in London, he reported them in the Star as unspar- 
ingiy as he would have reported a sitting of Parliament. Amazed 
and indignant, the Socialists then—as they have been many times 


8 Consult Shaw’s three able articles, “The Class War,” The Clarion, Sep- 
tember 30, October 21, and November 4, 1904. See also Archibald Hender- 
son, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), pp. 165- 
169. 
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since—concluded that Shaw was going over to the enemy. This 
Fabian policy of unsparing criticism, inaugurated and carried out 
ruthlessly by Shaw, ended in freeing the Fabians, in great meas- 
ure, from the illusions of Socialism, and in imparting to their 
Society its rigidly constitutional character. Some insight into 
the causes of Shaw’s reaction against the German Socialists’ 
policy of playing to the galleries by spouting revolutionary rant 
and darkly hinting of impending revolutions, may be gained 
from some passages of one of Shaw’s letters to me: 


At the Zurich Congress I first became acquainted with the leaders 
of the movement on the Continent. Chief among them was the 
German leader Liebknecht, a ’48 veteran who, having become com- 
pletely parliamentarized, still thought it necessary to dupe his 
younger followers with the rhetoric of the barricade. After a divi- 
sion in which an attempt to secure unanimity by the primitive 
method of presenting the resolution before the Congress to the dele- 
gates of the different nations in their various languages in several 
versions adapted to their views, so that whilst they believed they 
were all saying “Yes” to the same proposition, the wording was really 
very different in the different translations, and sometimes highly 
contradictory, it turned out that the stupidity of the English section 
had baffled the cleverness of the German-Swiss bureau, because the 
English voted ‘“‘No” when they meant ‘‘Yes,” and upset the apple- 
cart. Happening to be close to Liebknecht on the platform at the 
luncheon adjournment, I said a few words to him in explanation of 
the apparently senseless action of the English. He looked wearily 
round at me; saw a comparatively young Socialist whom he did not 
know; and immediately treated me to a long assurance that the 
German Social Democrats did not shrink from a conflict with the 
police on Labour Day (the 1st of May); that they were as ready as 
ever, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. I turned away as soon and as shortly 
as I could without being rude; and from that time I discounted the 
German leaders as being forty years out of date, and totally neg- 
ligible except as very ordinary republican Radicals with a Socialist 
formula which was simply a convenient excuse for doing nothing new. 

When the German leaders visited London in the eighties they 
treated the Fabian Society as a foolish joke. Later on they found 
their error; and Liebknecht was entertained at a great Fabian meet- 
ing; but to this day the German Socialist press does not dare to 
publish the very articles it asks me to write, because of my ruthless 
criticism of Bebel, Singer, and the old tradition of the “old gang” 
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generally. My heresy as to Marx is, of course, another horror to 
the Germans who got their ideas of political economy in the ’48-71 
period.* 


If Shaw had never left the land office in Dublin in 1876, it is 
possible that he might have become at least director of the Bank 
of England. Shaw ran afoul of a serious difficulty in the attempt 
to understand Marx’s value theory, as expounded in the first 
volume of Capital. “On my literary side,” he once wrote me, 
“I wanted to extricate the theory from its damned shorthand 
of mathematical symbols, and put it into human language. This 
is done in a very condensed way in the passage about value in 
Fabian Essays. I actually once bought a copy of my old school- 
book, Colenso’s Algebra, and tried my hand at it. But it was of 
no use. There were plenty of sums in it, but nothing about 
algebra; and I concluded that Colenso, though he knew how to 
add and subtract according to rule, was totally ignorant of 
algebra in the abstract.” ® Ever since his school days, Shaw had 
distrusted mathematical symbols—because one of his school- 
fellows had apparently proved to him by algebra that one equals 
two. “He always began by saying ‘Let x = a’; and as I saw 
no harm in admitting that, the proof followed with apparently 
rigorous exactness. The effect was not to make me proceed 
habitually on the assumption that one equals two,” he said to me 
with a boyish laugh, “but to impress upon me that there was a 


4G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, County 
Cork, Ireland, July 15, 1905. 

5G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
September 21, 1905. It is to be feared that it was Shaw, not Colenso, who 
was totally ignorant of algebra in the abstract. “I couldn’t see through 
Marx’s fallacy in assuming that abstract labour was the unique factor by 
which the celebrated equation of value was divisible. In fact, I couldn’t, for 
the life of me, see any sense in the equation 2a + 3b = 8c.” Some time 
afterwards, curiously enough, Dan Rider, who had a bookshop in St. Martin’s 
Lane, showed me a copy of Lewis Hensley’s The Scholar’s Algebra, in which, 
under date “22 —8 —’87,” appeared the following note, in Shaw’s neat 
stenography: “What sudden freak induced me to purchase this book? I saw 
it offered at a second-hand book-shop in Holborn for one and _ sixpence. 
For a time I was puzzled by a notion that the symbols referred to things 
instead of to numbers. For instance, 2a + 3b appeared to me as absurd as 
2 wrens + 3 apples.” The “curious freak” which prompted Shaw to pur- 
chase this book was evidently to obtain aid, if possible, in understanding 
Marx’s mathematical symbols in the value theory. 
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screw loose somewhere in the algebraic art, and a chance for me 
to set it right some day when I had time to look into the 
subject.” 

Karl Marx is responsible for Shaw’s initial study of economics, 
to which he has devoted so much attention for almost half a 
century. The impact of Marx’s Capital (the first volume, in the 
French translation) upon Shaw was immense. But he could not 
“make the two ends of the economic argument meet exactly”; 
and so, over the signature, “G. B. S. Larking,” published a letter 
entitled “Who is the Thief?” in which he jocularly pointed out 
that what Marx had proved was that we were all robbing each 
other and not that one class was robbing another. Shaw was so 
green that he never doubted Hyndman or some other Socialist 
leader would at once point out where he was wrong. But no one 
did ; and this started the misgiving that led him to devote so much 
time and thought to economics. 

For five years Shaw studied Marx and his economics, under 
conditions approximating those of a university or school of 
economics. In the Hampstead Historic Society,*? that mutual 
aid society, and in long private discussions with Sidney Webb, 
Shaw kept at the subject of Marx, defending him by every shift 
he could think of, being satisfied neither with his own position 
nor Webb’s, which was that of John Stuart Mill. When Philip 
Wicksteed, a Unitarian minister, a student of Ibsen, and a 
mathematician, wrote a penetrating criticism of Marx’s Capital 
in To-Day, based on the economic theories of Stanley Jevons, 
a reply had to be made by some champion of Marx, then deified 
by English Socialists generally as Omniscient and Infallible. 
Hyndman refused to answer this on the ground that it was beneath 
notice. The editors of To-Day, Champion and Frost, then ap- 
pealed to Shaw, who also refused on the plea of utter incom- 
petence. But when Frost threatened to answer it himself, Shaw, 
appalled at this prospect, consented on the condition that 
Wicksteed should be allowed space for a rejoinder. Shaw ac- 
cepted because he suddenly realized that none of the other 
Socialists knew any more than he did. He was acutely aware of 
his own ignorance and the importance of getting a sound eco- 





® Consult Chapter xx, 
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nomic basis. “I read Jevons,” he once wrote me, “and made 4 
fearful struggle to guess what his confounded differentials meant ; 
for I knew as little of the calculus as a pig does of a holiday.” 
Shaw’s counterblast was a really clever literary article, consider- 
ing that he was an utter novice, and completely wrong in the 
bargain. After Wicksteed’s rejoinder appeared, the discussion 
of Marx and the value theory was dropped for some time.’ 

Singularly enough, it was Wicksteed, his recent antagonist, who 
gave Shaw the lift which he needed. The difficulty Shaw had 
felt was that he could not, among Socialists, get into a sufficiently 
abstract atmosphere to arrive at the pure theory of the thing. 
In narrating the story of his economic education, and of his 
obligation to Wicksteed, Shaw once wrote me: 


A friend of his, a prosperous stockbroker named Beeton, began 
inviting a circle of friends interested in economics to his home. The 
To-Day discussion had established friendly relations between myself 
and Wicksteed; and I secured an entry to this circle and held on to 
it like grim death until after some years it blossomed out into The 
Royal Economic Society; founded the Economic Journal; and out- 
grew Beeton’s drawingroom. 

During these years Wicksteed expounded “‘final utility” to us with 
a blackboard except when we got hold of some man from the “Baltic” 
(The London Wheat Exchange), or the like, to explain the markets 
to us and afterwards have his information reduced to Jevonian theory. 
Among university professors of economics Edgeworth and Foxwell 
stuck to us pretty constantly, and W. Cunningham turned up occa- 
sionally. Of course, the atmosphere was by no means Shavian; but 
that was exactly what I wanted. The Socialist platform and my 
journalistic pulpits involved a constant and most provocative forcing 
of people to face the practical consequences of theories and beliefs, 
and to draw mordant contrasts between what they professed or what 
their theories involved and their life and conduct. This made dis- 
passionate discussion of abstract theory impossible. At Beeton’s the 
conditions were practically university conditions. There was a tacit 


7 Wicksteed’s article entitled “Das Kapital: a Criticism,” appeared in 
To-Day, N. S., Vol. II (October, 1884), pp. 388-409. Shaw’s reply, entitled 
“The Jevonian Criticism of Marx,” appeared in the same magazine, N. S., 
Vol. III (January, 1885), pp. 22-26; and this was followed by Wicksteed’s 
rejoinder in the April, 1885, issue, pp. 177-179. For all these, and other 
articles, consult R. W. Ellis, Ed., Bernerd Shaw and Karl Marx: a Sym- 
posium, 1884-1889 (New York, 1930). 
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understanding that the calculus of utilities and the theory of ex- 
change must be completely isolated from the fact that we lived, 
as Morris’s mediaeval captain put it, by robbing the poor. 


The original nucleus of the Economic Circle was a study-group 
organized by Manchester College men. The first meetings, early 
in 1884, were held at the house of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, near 
Regent’s Park ; and in October of that year the place of meeting 
was transferred to the house in Belsize Square, of Henry R. 
Beeton, a member of the London Stock Exchange. On the first 
evening which Shaw attended, the problem under discussion was 
the element of choice in value, exchange, and purchase. The Rev. 
E. I. Tripp, a member of the circle, vividly describes Shaw’s 
participation in the debate: ° 


He stood up with red hair and beard, in a grey suit (most of the 
company being in evening dress), and chaffed both Wicksteed and 
the rest of us with an audacious wit, sometimes too pointed to be 
entirely relished. “You fellows,’”’ he declared, “have been talking a 
great deal about ‘choice.’ You would know better what choice is if, 
like me, you had every night to ‘choose’ between a bit of fire and a 
bit of supper before you went to bed.” And as to “curves,” the 
“curves of supply and demand” had much less to do with a man’s 
control of the market, than the curves of his profile. He himself 
had earned only £100 in the previous twelve months, whereas, with 
our host’s resolute curve of the chin, he would be making £10,000 
a year. And he proceeded to illustrate his point, amid the embar- 





8G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
September 21, 1905. The leading members of this club were Henry R. Beeton, 
Philip H. Wicksteed, H. S. Foxwell, Graham Wallas, F. Y. Edgeworth, Alfred 
Marshall, Edward Cunningham, Charles Wright and Armitage Smith. The 
club met monthly, from November to June, during the years 1884 to 1889, 
inclusive, when it came to an end through the formation of what was for- 
mally entitled The Economic Club, organized mainly at the instance of Alfred 
Marshall. It is worthy of note that Wicksteed dedicated his Alphabet of 
Economic Science to Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Beeton. On November g, 1886, Shaw 
read a paper before the society on the subject of Imterest. An essay entitled 
Concerning Interest, presumably this paper in expanded form, appeared in 
Our Corner, September and October, 1887. The copy of Shaw’s The Common 
Sense of Municipal Trading, which he presented to Wicksteed, was inscribed 
to “my master in economics.” 

®Consult C. H. Herford, Philip Henry Wicksteed: His Life and Work 
(London, 1931). ; 
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rassed laughter of the company, by drawing their own profiles in 
lively caricature on the blackboard. 


During the following years, Shaw took a leading part in the 
heated discussions over Marx’s economic theories. Hyndman had 
pooh-poohed Jevons, and “denounced him as a silly person who 
had announced the speedy exhaustion of our coal supply and 
referred commercial crises to the action of the sunspots.” Shaw 
went through a severe economic discipline, which required 
considerable perseverance and _ scientific knowledge; and 
eventually succeeded in finding out Marx and Hyndman com- 
pletely as economists. “No doubt what moved me to go through 
with my economics,” Shaw once told me, “was my need of a 
weapon; but I did not stop to ask whether the steel came from 
a Socialist foundry or not. The Marxian steel was always snap- 
ping in my hand. The Jevonian steel held and kept its edge, 
and fitted itself to every emergency. And then, just as one loves 
a good sword for its own sake, so one loves a sound theory for 
its own sake.” The most notable of Shaw’s contributions to the 
discussion, which raged for two years, were three consecutive 
articles on Karl Marx and Das Kapital, which appeared in The 
National Reformer, August 7, 14, and 21, 1887. The most amus- 
ing of Shaw’s articles was one entitled Bluffing the Value Theory, 
in which Shaw “went for’ Hyndman in his most aggravating 
style. The controversy waxed very warm; and Shaw was once 
denounced in a public meeting by a Marxian Socialist for pooh- 
poohing Marx as an idiot—a charge which was untrue, as Shaw 
maintains that Marx’s blunders detract as little from his greatness 
as the blunder of Mahomet about the calendar from the Prophet’s. 
One of the most comical features of the controversy was the 
manifesto which Belfort Bax induced William Morris to sign, 
in which Hyndman, Bax, Aveling and Morris declared that all 
good Socialists were Marxites. 

“As the theory of value did not matter in the least as far as 
the soundness of Socialism was concerned (for if you steal a 
turnip the theory of the turnip’s value does not affect the social 
and political aspect of the transaction),’’ Shaw once wrote me, 
“Hyndman and the Socialists who had read Marx and nothing 
else, were furious. As our opponents continually damaged us 
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by alleging that our economic basis was Marx’s theory and was 
untenable, and as the Socialists persisted in accepting the allega- 
tion and defending Marx, I forced the quarrel into publicity as 
far as I could, so as to make it clear that the Fabians were 
quite independent of the Marxian value theory.” In the most 
brilliant of all his literary essays on Socialism, The Illusions of 
Socialism, Shaw pointed out why it was that a difficult and subtle 
theory like that of Jevons could never be as acceptable as a crude 
and simple labor theory which seemed to imply that wealth 
rightly belonged to the laborer.’° 





10 The entire matter of the Marxian controversy has been treated at much 
greater length in Henderson, op. cit., Chap. VI. To complete the bibliography 
of the controversy, in The Pall Mall Gazette appeared the following articles: 
“Marx and Modern Socialism,” by Shaw, May 7, 1887, p. 3; Hyndman’s 
reply, May 11, p. 11; Shaw’s rejoinder, “Socialists at Home” (this title 
doubtless a jibe of the editors), May 12, p. 11; Hyndman’s rejoinder, May 
16, p. 2; Mrs. Besant’s article on the same subject, May 24, p. 2. In To-Day, 
Vol. XI, N.S., 1880, appeared: “An Economic LEirenicon,” by Graham 
Wallas, pp. 80-86; ‘“‘Marx’s Theory of Value,” by Hyndman, ibid., pp. 94- 
104; Shaw’s reply, “Bluffing the Value Theory,” following Hyndman, May, 
1889, pp. 128-135, afterwards reprinted by Eduard Bernstein in Sozialistische 
Monatshefte. There appeared a series of letters on Marx and the value 
theory by different hands in Justice; the tenth, written by Shaw, appeared 
on p. 3 of the issue of July 20, 1889. There were other letters by Shaw 
which appeared in The Daily Chronicle. The notable essay, “The Illusions 
of Socialism,” originally appeared in German in Die Zeit (Vienna) in 18096: 
No. 108, October 24, and No. 109, October 31; later, in English, in Forecasts 
of the Coming Century, a book edited by Edward Carpenter (Labour Press, 
Manchester, 1897); later still, in French, in L’Humanité Nouvelle (Ghent 
and Paris, August, 1900), edited by Augustin Hamon, the Socialist, and one 
of the French translators of Shaw’s plays. The old value theory, in the 
first volume of Marx’s Capital, was “modified out of existence” by him in the 
third volume. In this connection consult Bertrand Russell, German Social 
Democracy (New York, 1896). It is worthy of mention that when Shaw re- 
ceived a check for his three articles in The National Reformer, the weekly 
organ of the National Secular Society, edited by Charles Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant, he felt sure that it was a larger fee than they could afford. When he 
learned that the beneficent Mrs. Besant had made the contribution from her 
private purse, Shaw characteristically hurled it back with indignant gratitude. 
Consult also Shaw’s review-article, “Stanley Jevons: His Letters and Journal,” 
The Pall Mall Gazette, May 29, 1886. The conception of value, finally 
arrived at by Shaw after such intensive effort, appears to have found expres- 
sion simultaneously in England and Germany. Compare W. S. Jevons, The 
Theory of Political Economy (London, 1871); Anton Menger, Grundsdtze der 
Volkwirtschaftslehre (Vienna, 1871). 7 
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COMMUNISM—VESTRYMAN AND BOROUGH 
COUNCILLOR 


T first Shaw struck the imagination of his time as perpetually 
A intent upon tearing down without thought of building up. 
Familiarity with his career and the evolution of his 
thought compels the conviction that work towards the prac- 
tical accomplishment of social aims and ideals is the driving 
power of this amazingly energetic social worker. His political 
and social views have undergone a gradual evolution, from nine- 
teenth-century scepticism in religious metaphysics, through a 
sudden extension of his outlook to the economic field by George 
and Marx, followed by a long exploration with Webb and the 
Fabians of the parliamentary paths to Socialism, to a final rejec- 
tion as possible instruments of Socialist government of parlia- 
ments and party governments as we know them, and an equali- 
tarian Distributism as extreme as that imagined in the romances 
of Bellamy. Thus, in his social philosophy, Shaw began with an 
American, George, and ended with an American, Bellamy. In 
spirit and instincts, in financial acuteness and clear-sighted prac- 
ticality, Shaw is far more American than either Irish, Scotch or 
English. 

Shaw has always maintained that his literary work and forensic 
exposition have received much of their strength and practicality 
from invaluable experience through contact with men and women 
of affairs, on boards and committees, in drafting resolutions, docu- 
ments and constitutions of all sorts, and in getting things done 
intelligently. Shaw would be a dangerous adviser to a king-or 
cabinet, for his receptiveness to original and ingenious ideas, 
however fantastic and Utopian, and the clarifying common sense 
which he brings to bear on their reduction to familiar practice 
(often to the utter disgust of their authors) might carry them 


1 Consult Archibald Henderson, “Bernard Shaw nearer in Spirit to Americans 
than to Englishmen,” New York Times, August 18, 1907. 
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far beyond their conservative intentions. As between the practical 
and the impossibilist proposal he is an adept at showing that the 
practical is in fact complicated and impossible, and the impossible 
not only simple but well established in everyday practice. A 
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Reproduced from the drawing by Lovat Fraser with the permission of the 
proprietors of THE ART CHRONICLE 


good example of this is his advocacy of equality of income not as 

an innovation but as an inevitable extension to classes of the 

existing distribution between individuals of the same class, and 

his denunciation of Capitalism as a paper Utopia which has never 
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borne the test of practice. There is an Olympian air about his 
pronouncements: he seems to be looking down, like some 
philosophic Gulliver, upon a pigmy world of Lilliputians. 

Of late years nothing has puzzled and shocked Shaw’s ad- 
mirers more than his support of Mussolini and Lenin, both of 
them ruthless dictators who drubbed and shot their way to power. 
No political blasphemy ever uttered, not even Proudhon’s “What 
is Property? Theft,” has horrified and scandalized Liberal Eng- 
Jand and Republican and Democratic America like Mussolini’s 
contemptuous reference to “the putrescent corpse of Liberty.” 
The shudder it caused went to the very marrow of Socialism. 
To the hundred per cent American and the sturdy British Lib- 
eral it gave more than a shudder: they both had a rigor. Shaw’s 
comment was: “Here at last is a man who really knows what he 
is talking about.” In 1921, when England was waging an un- 
declared counter-revolutionary war on Russia, and Lenin seemed 
a worse monster than “Boney” after Austerlitz, Shaw deliberately 
sent him his latest book, with a eulogistic inscription which is 
now current in Russia in lithographed facsimile, and compared 
the torrent of invective in the press with the scurrilous abuse 
showered on Washington after the Declaration of Independence. 
After that, Shaw was no longer denounced as an anarchical 
scoffer at all institutions: the new anti-Shavian cry was that if 
he had his way he would impose on free England a Socialism as 
adamantine in its restriction, as tyrannical in its suppression of 
liberty in religion, in thought, and in action, as Fascism or 
Bolshevism. 

Shaw replies, in effect, that it is Capitalism plus party parlia- 
mentary government that suppresses liberty, in religion, in 
thought, and in action. He alleges that Parliament, with its im- 
posing growth of “constitutional safeguards,” has been from its 
inception throughout all its history a means of defeating tyranny 
by resisting all public government and enterprise, handcuffing 
the king, fettering the feudal barons, and finally paralyzing 
democracy in its attempts to free itself from the tyranny of 
private capitalism through Socialism. Individual liberty, he 
declares, has only one reality: leisure. If American institutions 
at best compel men to work eight hours a day on six days out 
of seven with no prospect of betterment, and Russian institutions 
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compel them to work eight hours a day on four days out of five 
with every prospect of betterment, then there is more individual 
liberty in Russia than in America. Nature compels us every day 
to eat for two hours, to rest for two hours, and to sleep for eight 
hours, leaving twelve to be divided between compulsory work and 
leisure. Assuming that with the modern enormous increase of 
productive power four hours’ well organized work would make 
each of us economically self-supporting besides providing for 
national capital accumulation, we should have eight hours’ real 
liberty in the form of leisure; and this, Shaw contends, we sacri- 
fice in order that a handful of people may be dishonestly idle, 
monstrously rich and mostly unhappy all the time. As such an 
organization could be achieved only by complete State control 
of the four hours’ industry, our plan of sending one group of 
representatives to legislate and exercise control and another 
group to hinder and hamper them in every possible way, so that 
endless oratory ends in nothing being done, would be quite out 
of the question. Whatever precautions may be devised against 
inefficiency, abuse of power, or corruption by the national man- 
agers and directors, and whatever steps may be taken to keep 
them in constant contact with public opinion, public grievances 
and public needs, they must exercise their functions without op- 
position; and their job must be a whole time job, and not the 
amusement of elderly gentlemen who have shot their bolt and 
made their pile in private occupations. And the fundamental 
democratic contact with the citizens must be maintained by the 
election of representatives by groups to whom they are personally 
and intimately known, with no other recommendation than their 
natural aptitude for public work, and with nothing to gain by 
their election except the gratification of the aptitude. Shaw 
insists that this aptitude is a fact of natural history, a certain 
percentage of persons being born with it like musicians, poets, 
philosophers, painters, sculptors, healers, lawyers, preachers, and 
specialized criminals. If our music, he says, were managed by the 
deaf, our painting by the blind and so forth, we should get much 
the same results in the fine arts as we now get in politics and 
social organization by our present pseudo-democratic system of 
having men whose specialty is money-making in private business 
elected by employee majorities who mostly understand neither 
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public nor private business, and know no more of the candidates 
than they can gather from their election addresses without any 
guarantee that they have not been written by the election agent. 

In all this Shaw may prove mistaken; and he is evidently 
banking to some extent on the practicalities developed by the 
experiment of Russian Communism, which is still on trial as a 
permanent system. But it is clear that his grievance against our 
system of parliamentary legislature and its wordy party warfare 
is that it perpetuates capitalistic slavery and destroys government 
responsibility, and that his hopes for real liberty lie in the great 
extension of leisure which he believes Communism and Com- 
munism alone can secure. He believes that eight hours’ liberty 
off duty is cheap at the price of four hours’ discipline on duty. 
He holds that the Italian Parliament and the Russian Duma 
crumpled up before Mussolini and Lenin because they had become 
unbearable obstructions to social development, ang that Mus- 
solini’s instinct was entirely sound when he divined that the peo- 
ple were sick of parliamentary twaddle advertising itself as 
Liberty, and would follow any able leader who preached dis- 
cipline, obedience, punctuality, efficiency, silence, and to hell with 
Liberty. Shaw is on the side of Mussolini against the Liberals 
just as he would have been on the side of Napoleon against the 
Directory, or of any efficient tyrant in history as against cor- 
ruption and chaos; but he has not changed his opinion that “Great 
Men, like dragons and unicorns, are fabulous monsters,” and that 
no dictatorship can under capitalism survive the brief prime of 
the dictator who establishes it. A permanent Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat needs a much more elaborate and scientific constitu- 
tion than any haphazard seizure of power by an able and domi- 
nant opportunist; and Shaw supports such seizures partly as 
expedients in emergencies, and partly as demonstrations of what 
can be done by realists in politics as against what can be delayed 
or undone by talkers in comfortable circumstances.” 





2In this connection, consult the following articles, letters, and radio ad- 
dresses by Shaw: “Bernard Shaw and Fascism” (London, The Favil Press, 
1927); “Shaw Discovers the Almost Perfect State,” New York Times, August 
30, 1931; and “Shaw Twits America on Reds’ ‘Prosperity,’” (radio address, 
published in the New York Times, October 12, 1931; reprinted as “A Little 
Talk on America,” by Bernard Shaw (Friends of the Soviet Union, London, 
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Although Shaw the ex-vestryman is regarded as an enormous 
Bumbledonian joke, Shaw values himself on his six years’ munici- 
pal service as Vestryman and Borough Councillor. In 1897, his 
friends Robert and “Lion” (Mrs.) Phillimore, then members of 
the St. Pancras Vestry administering the local government of 
quarter of a million Londoners, made a deal with their anti- 
Progressive opponents whereby certain nominees of theirs were 
elected without a contest, the number of candidates being by 
agreement no greater than the number of vacant seats. In no 
other way could Shaw have secured election; for he boasts with 
truth that he is a hopelessly unelectable person under any exist- 
ing democratic franchise.’ 

Shaw entered actively upon the performance of the duties of 
his office, and prosecuted them for several terms with zeal and 
energy. His numerous letters to the press during that period, 
together with his occasional reminiscences, show that he was out- 
spoken and vehement in behalf of all Seformé which tended to the 
betterment of the poorer classes: equalization of public privileges 
of men and women, better sanitary conditions, and the munici- 
palization of such industries as promise to give the people at 
large better service and greater value for their money than pri- 
vately operated concerns. It is worthy of note that the year 
before becoming a Vestryman, Shaw published an interesting and 
influential essay, Socialism for Millionaires.‘ 

After commiserating the poor millionaire for the limitation of 
individual human needs and the difficulty of giving away money 
intelligently, Shaw planks down a few sensible social maxims. 
Among them are: Never do anything for the public, any more 





8 Consult Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work 
(Cincinnati, 1911), p. 182. The Fabian Society supplied social programs to 
vestrymen by means of a pamphlet, Tract No. 21, Questions for London 
Vestrymen, prepared by J. C. Foulger. Shaw was elected a Member of the 
Vestry of the Parish of St. Pancras on May 18, 1897. Upon St. Pancras being 
created a Borough under the London Government, 1899, he was elected a 
Member of the Borough Council on November 1, 1900, and his term of office 
expired on October 31, 1903. Shaw was therefore a Member of the St. Pancras 
Local Authority for a continuous period of over six years. For this official 
statement I am indebted to Mr. A. Powell Coke, Town Clerk, Metropolitan 
Borough of Saint Pancras, London. 

* Contemporary Review, February, 1896; Eclectic Magazine, March, 1896. 
This essay appeared in 1901 as Fabian Tract No. 107. 
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than for an individual, that the public will do (because it must) 
for itself without his intervention; Don’t leave more than enough 
for a fair start in life to your children (proven the height of 
wisdom in countless modern instances); Don’t give alms; and 
last, and perhaps wisest of all: Never give the people anything 
they want: give them something they ought to want and don’t. 

At the expiration of his career as Borough Councillor, Shaw 
stood as the candidate for the Borough of St. Pancras in the 
London County Council, the seat afterwards held by Mr., later 
Sir, George Alexander, the actor. 

On the one side were Sir William Nevill M. Geary, extraordi- 
narily stern-looking and hard-featured, and the brightly rufous 
Bernard Shaw, bearded like the pard, who used in his election 
campaign the only photograph he had even remotely displaying 
a white collar. They were opposed by Major Houghton Gastrell 
and Mr. Frank Goldsmith, whose campaign pictures presented 
them as “swells” and the pink of sartorial perfection. It was a 
conclusion foregone that the press labeled the contest: “Beauty 
versus Brains.” One of the leaflets issued by Shaw carried a 
letter from John Burns, in which he said: “Your past 20 years’ 
work for London and Labour deserves electoral recognition. Your 
lively imagination, your great literary power, coupled with high 
civic ideals and practical municipal capacity ought to find outlet 
and occupation for the city of your adoption.” The Progressive 
Committee, an independent body of the citizens of South St. 
Pancras, in a leaflet announcing the unanimous selection of Sir 
W. N. M. Geary and Mr. Bernard Shaw as the Progressive 
Candidates, state: 


Mr. Gearge Bernard Shaw needs no introduction in South St. 
Pancras. Many well-known authors seek election to Parliament; but 
there is no other instance on record of a man who, having attained 
a distinguished position in literature, has been found willing to 
devote six of the best years of his life to the homely work of a 
Vestry and Borough Council merely from a sense of its importance 
to his neighbours. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s practical business ability 
and common sense surprised both his friends and his opponents on 
the Borough Council. Although his Moderate opponents were in an 
overwhelming majority on the Vestry and Council during his years 
of service, he was placed, in spite of his own protests against an 
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excessive share of the work, on the Health Committee, the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, the Electric Lighting Committee, the Housing Com- 
mittee, and the Drainage Committee. His record, according to the 
last return by the Borough Council, was 192 attendances. These at- 
tendances were not merely nominal: each of them involved at least 
two hours’ work at the Town Hall, and often three or four, Mr. Shaw 
being admittedly one of the most active and diligent of Committee 
Men. 


It was during the period of his service on the Health Com- 
mittee that he had to hold inquests on tuberculous cattle, which 
provoked his ironic comment: “Imagine a vegetarian having to 
look after the condition of the meat in his parish!” 

The campaign ran through February, but the meetings were 
poorly attended. The election was on March 5, 1904. Shaw 
was defeated, as he once told me, by the Nonconformist fury 
which broke out when the Balfour Education Act subsidized the 
Church of England schools. Shaw, caring nothing for sectarian 
feuds, held that as half the children were in starved Church 
schools, and had no alternative, it was sound policy to finance 
these schools and impose inspection and standardization on them. 
But the Nonconformists saw red when the Church was in ques- 
tion, and called her The Scarlet Woman. Shaw did not conciliate 
them by pointing out that the religious opinions of the Free 
Churches (the Nonconformist sects) in England were precisely 
those entertained by Voltaire in the preceding century.’ Accord- 
ingly they actually voted for the Church candidate against him, 
or else sulked and abstained. And in spite of his teetotalism he 
infuriated the temperance societies by opposing his plan of mu- 
nicipalization of the drink traffic to their pet Local Option solu- 
tion and their blind prohibitionism to such a degree that they 
voted for the Drink candidate rather than for him. He countered 
this opposition by issuing a series of circulars ignoring the 
party issues, and appealing to the interests of the large body of 
rate-payers who never took the trouble to vote, especially the 
women; and a considerable increase in the poll at subsequent 





5 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, Election Address (London, 1904). For copies 
of all the original campaign “literature” I am indebted to the courtesy of Sir 
William Nevill M. Geary. 
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elections suggests that these circulars produced some effect. But 
the net result was Shaw’s utter defeat by a cadet of a rich Jewish 
family who was a novice in politics. 

It must be added that the constituency was traditionally cor- 
rupt, and that Shaw flatly refused to provide the thousand pounds 
of secret service money exacted by its ward bosses for their 
support. As he could easily have afforded this sum, the inmost 
truth of the matter may be that he was a reluctant candidate, 
and rode for a fall as far as he could without treachery to his 
supporters. 

Prior to 1900 he was still influenced by the Liberal conception 
of a society which would work automatically through the opera- 
tion of human nature if certain basic conditions were enforced. 
A clever lecture of his in 1896 on rent of ability assumes that 
if the private appropriation of ordinary rent and interest were 
abolished by the nationalization of land, capital, and industrial 
enterprise, a sufficient equality of income would follow as a 
matter of course except in cases, too rare to create a privileged 
class, of very delightful artistic talent, and of these he says: 
“T think it would be not only not dangerous, but very desirable, 
to have a few persons with a little extra money to spend.” ® 

One of Shaw’s most solid contributions to current political 
and economic questions, towards the close of his term as Borough 
Councillor, is the address on Free Trade he delivered at the 
City Hall, Glasgow, Scotland, before the Glasgow Fabian Society 
on October 2, 1903. It is a serious, closely-reasoned study of 
the tariff question, revealing Shaw as a preferentialist and a pro- 
tectionist who demanded that preference be given “to goods that 
are produced under humane and decent conditions” and a handi- 
cap be put on “goods that are produced by slavery.” In the 
matter of local taxation, his counsel was drastic: “Tax the un- 
earned incomes—I was going to say to extinction; but I makea 
rule never to say that: I have never yet said tax them 20s. in the 
pound, but what I have said and what I do say now is tax them 
19S. 6d. in the pound.” ” 





8G, Bernard Shaw, “What Socialism Will Be Like,” report of a lecture at 
Kelmscott House, The Labour Leader, December 19, 18096. 

7G. Bernard Shaw: Is Free Trade Ative or Dead? Printed for Private 
Circulation by George Standring (London, 1906). 
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Shaw has spent a large part of his life, after the fashion of 
Joan of Arc, telling other people how to conduct their lives and 
to manage their affairs. It is the appeal to common sense which 
Shaw avers to be the keynote of his injunctions. Each of his 
works might accurately be labeled in this way: Common Sense 
about War (Arms and the Man), Common Sense about Love 
(Candida), Common Sense about Marriage (Getting Married), 
etc., etc. The most startling and discussed of all his pamphlets 
was actually entitled Common Sense about the War. It is only 
natural that, after spending his afternoons for six years in the 
committee rooms of a suburban Vestry and Borough Council, he 
should entitle the results of his experience The Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading® It is a Socialist tract in behalf of the 
“peaceful penetration” of the stronghold of Private Property. 
Social and communal needs are made, throughout Shaw’s argu- 
ment, paramount to mere individual and commercial needs. Shaw 
sounds a warning, which rings to-day in the ears of Great Britain 
and the United States, against the moral pauperization inherent 
in the dole, against the degradation of life and character in a 
State which, through faulty business management, imposes in- 
voluntary vagabondage upon millions of its citizens. In this 
wise little volume, which Shaw himself considers important, he 
interprets financial loss in municipalization of enterprise as, in 
the long run, social and moral gain. 

Shaw’s Socialism of this period is clearly outlined in his con- 
troversy with William Hurrell Mallock. Exceptional personal 
ability, according,to Mallock, and not labor, is the main factor 
in the production of wealth. Shaw embraced this asgertion ‘tn # 
the spirit of Mrs. Prig: “Who deniges of it, Betsy?” But the 
question is, how much wealth do men of ability really earn? As 
Shaw neatly puts it: Give men of ability and their heirs the entire 
product of this ability, so that they shall be enormously rich 
whilst the rest of us remain as poor as if they had never existed, 
and “it will become a public duty to kill them, since nobody but 
themselves will be any the worse, and we shall be much the 





8 Archibald Constable and Company, Ltd., London, 1904. See also Munic- 
pal Trading, Fabian Tract No. 138 (London, 1908), based on Shaw’s The 
Common Sense of Municipal Trading and R. B. Suthers’ Mind Your Own 
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better for having no further daily provocation to the sin of 
envy.” 

Rent of ability, when carefully analyzed, is soon whittled down 
to small proportions. “If Mr. Mallock will take his grand total 
of the earnings of Ability,” asserts Shaw, “and strike off from 
it, first, all rent of land and interest on capital, then all normal 
profits, then all non-competitive emoluments attached to a defi- 
nite status in the public service, civil or military, from royalty 
downwards, then all payments for the advantages of secondary 
or technical education and social opportunities; then all fancy 
payments made to artists and other professional men by very rich 
commonplace people competing for their services, and then all 
exceptional payments made by men whose pre-eminence exists 
only in the imaginative ignorance of the public, the remainder 
may with some plausibility stand as genuine rent of ability.” 
To Mr. Mallock’s apparently sound and plausible argument 
against Socialism that “men of ability will not exert themselves 
to produce income when they know that the State is an organized 
conspiracy to rob them of it,” Shaw retorts (incidentally likening 
Socialism to an absolute despotism!): “Mr. Mallock might as 
well deny the existence of the Pyramids on the general ground 
that men will not build pyramids when they know that Pharaoh 
is at the head of an organized conspiracy to take away the Pyra- 
mids from them as soon as they are made.”® Commenting on 


9In his essay, “Fabian Economics,” in The Fortnightly Review, Mr. Mallock 
attacked the validity of the economics in Fabian Essays. He proposed to 
show how the defenders of a broad and social Conservatism, as outlined 
by himself, “may be able, by a fuller understanding of it, to speak to the 
intellect, the heart, and the hopes of the people of this country [England], 
like the voice of a trumpet, in comparison with which the voice of Socialism 
will be merely a penny whistle.’ Shaw neatly termed his reply, “On Mr. 
Mallock’s Proposed Trumpet Performance,” The Fortnightly Review, May, 1894, 
which brought forth, not one, but two rejoinders from Mr. Mallock. In 
1909 an attack by Mr. Mallock (in The Times), on Mr. Keir Hardie, charging 
him with ignorance of political economy, provoked Shaw to a fine onslaught 
in the same paper (February 5, 1909) on his old opponent, which elicited 
two replies from Mr. Mallock, one in The Times and the other in the Morn- 
ing Advertiser. The Fabian Society republished the correspondence and Shaw’s 
Fortnightly article under the title, Socialism and Superior Brains, Fabian 
Tract No. 146 (1909). The latter, in a shilling edition, is also published by 
A. C. Fifield (London, 1910), as No. 8 in the Fabian Socialist Series. See 
also the four-page leaflet, “Mr. Mallock’s Ideals,” reprinted from The Times, 
February s, 1909, by the Fabian Society for the information of members. 
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the present situation, in refutation of Mallock’s argument, Shaw 
says: “At present the State takes away nearly half my income 
every year. I can remember when the Income Tax was 4 cents 
in the pound: a negligible confiscation. The result is that in- 
comes, ambitions, and exertions, instead of decreasing, have 
increased enormously and inordinately. There is exactly the same 
practical confutation of the ‘sound and plausible’ argument in 
America. Mallock, whose New Republic once seemed the last 
word in daringly advanced thought, was a brief candle, guttered 
down long before I blew him out.” 

Even at this time, Shaw entertained the thoroughly sane view 
that “as to the entire assimilation of Socialism by the world, the 
world has never yet assimilated the whole of any ism, and never 
will.” In pointing out the dramatic and religious illusions of 
Socialism, Shaw recognized their inestimable value for arousing 
enthusiasm for the cause, but as a strict realist he disclaimed any 
personal belief in their factual content. As a spellbinder, with a 
dramatic sense, he often appealed to the dramatic illusion “which 
presents the working-class as a victorious hero and heroine in the 
toils of a villain called the capitalist, suffering terribly and 
struggling nobly, but with a happy ending for them, and a fear- 
ful retribution for the villain, in full view before the fall of the 
curtain on a future of undisturbed bliss. In this drama, the 
proletarian finds somebody to love, to sympathize with, and to 
champion, whom he associates with himself; and somebody to 
execrate and feel indignantly superior to, whom he can identify 
with the social tyranny from which he suffers. Socialism is thus 
presented on the platform exactly as life is presented on the 
stage of the Adelphi Theatre, quite falsely and conventionally, 
but in the only way in which the audience can be induced to 
take an inferest in it.” 1° 

Far from agreeing with Ibsen, the Individualist, that the State 
must go, Shaw not only asserts that we must put up with the 
State, but also expresses no doubt that under Social-Democracy, 
the few will still govern. ‘That great joint-stock company of 
the future, the Social-Democratic State, will have its chairman 
and directors as surely as its ships will have captains.” As a 


10 G. Bernard Shaw, “The Mlusions of Socialism” in Forecasts of the Com- 
ing Century (Manchester, 1897). 
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constitutional Fabian, Shaw believes that “Socialism will come 
by prosaic instalments of public regulation and public adminis- 
tration enacted by ordinary parliaments, vestries, municipalities, 
parish councils, school boards, and the like: and that not one 
of these instalments will amount to a revolution....” The 
sanity and balance of Shaw’s view is expressed in these words: 
“T myself am finally persuaded that Socialism will not prove 
worth carrying out in its integrity—that long before it has 
reached every corner of the political and industrial organization, 
it will have so completely relieved the pressure to which it owes 
its force that it will recede before the next great movement in 
social development, leaving relics of untouched Individualistic 
Liberalism in all directions among the relics of feudalism which 
Liberalism itself has left.” 

There is something pathetic—even tragic—in these eminently 
sane and reasonable views in the red light of the series of colossal 
catastrophes which were soon to deluge Europe in blood; bring 
down three empires like the walls of Jericho; and set up a Com- 
munist State on the ruins of the biggest and most backward of 
them. The laugh is decidedly with the Intransigents who scoffed 
at Shaw as a pale parlor advocate of municipal gas and water. 


11 Jbid, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE CASE FOR EQUALITY—FOUNDING THE LABOR 
PARTY—THE FUTURE OF FABIANISM 


HAW never deluded himself into believing that the conquest 
S of political power by the champions of the proletariat, 
without which Socialism would be simply prevented by the 
police, was likely to be a bloodless business. One of his sayings 
is that “great social changes, if conscious and intentional, are not 
made until their advocates are sufficiently in earnest to be pre- 
pared to kill those who obstruct them.” But his analytic faculty 
and habit always distinguished between this preliminary conquest 
of power, which was quite likely to be catastrophic, and the re- 
placement of Capitalism by Socialism, which must needs be 
gradual. And with equal clearness and freedom from schoolboy 
romance he knew that this replacement, whatever antecedent 
homicide might be necessary, was his particular business. “I 
am a thinker, not a fighter,” he said. “When the shooting begins 
I shall get under the bed, and not emerge until we come to real 
constructive business.” 

Suddenly, at the turn of the century, the guns began to go 
off in South Africa; and though the war there was the merest 
preliminary skirmish to what happened later, it shook the 
Fabians, as it shook all the English pioneers, out of their civilian 
pacifist grooves. Shaw startled his colleagues by announcing 
that the man in the street, who defined Socialism as the dividing 
up of the national income equally between all the inhabitants 
Irrespective of age, sex, color, or moral character, was precisely 
right, and that the official and dictionary definitions were 
academic verbiages that missed the point. 

During the hottest days of Lloyd Georgism, when Old Age 
Pensions were the chief bone of contention, Shaw suggested to 
his friend, the Socialist and artist, Cobden-Sanderson, that the 
people should have “Universal Old Age Pensions” for everybody. 
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With a flash of insight, Cobden-Sanderson replied: “Why not 
Universal Pensions for Life?” Thus Cobden-Sanderson, in a 
phrase, furnished a substitute for Capitalism and a solution 
of the industrial problem at a stroke. But the conception was 
original with neither Shaw nor Cobden-Sanderson, having been 
advanced by the brilliant American novelist and Utopist, Edward 
Bellamy, as early as 1897. In his Utopian novel, Equality, which 
was overshadowed by the world-sweeping success of his Looking 
Backward, Bellamy previsioned a society in the year 2000 in 
which “all alike were in the service of the nation working for the 
common fund, which all equally shared.” In the section entitled 
“When Economic Equality Was Fully Realized,” we find this 
passage: 


But when the nation gathered into its hands the entire economic 
resources of the country it proceeded to administer them on the 
principle—proclaimed, indeed, in the great Declaration, but prac- 
tically mocked by the former Republic—that all human beings have 
an equal right to liberty, life, and happiness, and that governments 
rightfully exist only for the purpose of making good that right—a 
principle of which the first practical consequences ought to be the 
guarantee to all on equal terms of the economic basis. Thenceforth 
all adult persons who could render any useful service to the nation 
were required to do so if they desired to enjoy the benefits of the 
economic system; but all who acknowledged the new order, whether 
they were able or unable to render any economic service, received an 
equal share with all others of the national product, and such pro- 
vision was made for the needs of children as should absolutely safe- 
guard their interests from the neglect or caprice of selfish parents.* 


Everyone read Looking Backward and laughed at the lady who 
got a skirt from a museum (If Communism comes can Nudism 
be far behind?) so as not to shock her young Rip Van Winkle. 
“We took it for granted,” Shaw reminisced to me, “that we 
knew all about Equality and did not read it. We rather turned 
up our noses at Utopias as cheap stuff until Wells stood up for 
them; and by that time Bellamy was a back number. Later on, 
we found that we had underrated him, and that he had made 
many converts.” Shaw followed in Bellamy’s footsteps; and 





1 Edward Bellamy, Equality (Second Edition, New York, 1897), pp. 372-3. 
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instantly appreciated and exploited Cobden-Sanderson’s mot, 
not only because it showed real insight but also because, as he 
put it, “Cobden-Sanderson was coming my way and one is always 
glad of respectable company.” 

The reasoning at the back of this conception, worked out by 
Shaw, was reserved for an address, entitled “The Case for Equal- 
ity,” at the eighty-fifth dinner of the National Liberal Club, in 
London, presided over by the Hon. A. Ponsonby, M.P., on May 1, 
1913.2, Shaw’s complete exposition of Socialism, based upon the 
same conception, is embodied in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Capitalism and Socialism (London and New York, 1928). This 
book, written in vigorous and lucid style, is the ablest and most 
comprehensive view of practical Socialism put forward since 
Marx’s Capital. It is a masterpiece of vivid exposition, and would 
assure Shaw fame as writer and economist, had he never published 
another line. This book is actually a survey of contemporary 
civilization, scintillating with amusing vignettes, rapid flashlight 
sketches of politics, society, government, banking, marriage, edu- 
cation, religion. So bristling with ideas, so full of variety, is this 
commentary upon us all, our habits, passions, prejudices, weak- 
nesses, that it defies analysis. The program advanced is neither 
new nor startling, but the arguments for the program are in- 
genious, plausible and thought-provocative. This is not the Shaw 
of popular conception, the playful Irishman with tongue in his 
cheek, making fun of his public. This is the prophet of some 
future dispensation, a dialectician of stout reasonableness, satiric 
but unmalicious, who clearly analyzes in turn every feasible sys- 
tem for the distribution of wealth, proposed or in use. 

Shaw defines capital as spare money. The problem is eco- 
nomic: How shall we dispose of the world’s spare money. Shaw 
briefly analyzes, and rejects, six proposals. To each what he 
produces. To each what he deserves. To each what he can get 
and hold. To the common people enough to keep them alive 
while they work all day, and the rest to the gentry. To each 


2 This address, under the above title, was published by the National Liberal 
Club Political and Economic Circle (London, 1913). It also appeared, with 
the same title, in the Metropolitan Magazine (New York), December, 1913, 
with replies by John A. Hobson, Roger C. Richards, Arnold Lupton, and 
Richard Whiting, and a rejoinder by Shaw. 
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according to the class of labor he performs. To go on as we 
are—which Shaw calls riding, terror-stricken, in the runaway car 
of Capitalism. 

In brief, Shaw analyzes each of these proposals, only to reject 
them as unjust, unattainable or unworkable. It is scientifically 
impossible to determine what each individual produces. No more 
is it possible to reward according to desert. The philosophy of 
“grab” belongs to a primitive society and recommends itself less 
and less to an enlightened generation. Oligarchy, the method in 
vogue, is gradually revealing itself as untenable and impermanent. 
Class income is discarded, on the ground that it can be justified 
and upheld only by confusing money and authority. Laisser faire 
is almost negligible as a proposal, being discredited on the ground 
that you cannot “let things slide” and leave them as they are, 
because things won’t stay put and will change to our damage and 
ultimate undoing. 

According to Shaw, the only satisfactory plan is to give every- 
body an equal share no matter what sort of person he is, or how 
old he is, or what sort of work he does, or who or what his father 
was. Shaw frankly says that he hates the poor and pities the 
rich; but it requires no acumen to understand that it is poverty, 
not poor people that Shaw hates. Like Samuel Butler, his master, 
Shaw regards poverty as a crime; and proposes equality of in- 
come for everyone from birth as the only conceivable means of 
abolishing this monstrous crime. Capitalism perpetuates it by 
throwing up giant unearned incomes, the owners of which exercise 
relatively enormous purchasing power to which production eagerly 
responds, whilst the unpropertied majority can afford only the 
barest necessities, the result being a disastrous reversal of the 
natural order of production in which needs come first and luxuries 
last. 

Shaw is a Social-Democrat in the absolute sense. He would 
break down all the barriers between the classes, and generally 
bring about a state of social equality as complete as that between 
a fox hunting squire and the Astronomer Royal in spite of their 
intellectual disparities. “If all dustmen were dukes nobody 
would object to the dust: the dustmen would put little pictures 
on their notepaper of their hats with flaps down the backs just 
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as now dukes put little pictures of their coronets; and everyone 
would be proud to have a dustman to dinner if he would con- 
descend to come.” Shaw’s biological argument for equality of 
income is based on the dysgenic effect of limiting sexual selection 
by considerations of rank and money. He contends that natural 
attraction is the only clue we have to evolutionally desirable mat- 
ing, and that every irrelevant consideration which reduces the 
number of persons from whom we may choose our mates, is de- 
generative. He alleges that this argument acts powerfully on 
audiences who are insensible to his political and economic 
propositions. Hear his argument: 


I ask you to-morrow, if it is a fine afternoon, to walk down Park 
Lane or Bond or Oxford Street, to look carefully at all the women 
you see coming along and to take a note of how many of these 
women you would care to be married to... . Moral Reform So- 
cieties, if we are to believe the daily press, say that men are so 
wildly and irresistibly attracted by the women that only the severest 
and most stringent measures restrain them from instant rapine. .. . 
But nowadays you seldom feel more than that timid little—what 
shall I call it?-—sort of sinking feeling, which is about as much as, 
in our present society, is left of any of our natural emotions. .. . 

I do not believe you will ever have any improvement in the human 
race until you greatly widen the area of possible sexual selection; 
until you make it as wide as the numbers of the community make it. 
Just consider what happens at the present time. I walk down Oxford 
Street, let me say, as a young man. I see a woman who takes my 
fancy, I fall in love with her. It would seem very sensible, in an 
intelligent community, that I should take off my hat and say to this 
lady: “Will you excuse me; but you attract me very strongly, and 
if you are not already engaged, would you mind taking my name 
and address and considering whether you would care to marry me?” 

Now I have no such chance at present. . . . If all the other argu- 
ments did not exist, the fact that equality of income would have 
the effect of making the entire community intermarriageable from 
one end to the other, and would practically give a young man and 
young woman his or her own choice right through the population— 
I say that that argument only, with the results which would be likely 
to accrue in the improvement of the rdce, would carry the day.* 


3G. Bernard Shaw, “The Case for Equality,” ibid.; see also The Intelli- 
gent Woman's Guide to Capitalism and Socialism, Chapter XVI, “Eugenics.” 
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A minor poet once wrote: 


What is a Communist? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 


No attempt will be made to refute Shaw’s proposal, which ap- 
pears to me impossible and chimerical. But a few grave ques- 
tions arise. We have no assurance that the national income, once 
the incentive to the acquisition of wealth were removed, would 
suffice to give every one a decent living wage. When Shaw flat- 
footedly states: “Socialism means equality of income and noth- 
ing else,” he runs counter to the views of most living Socialists. 
The Fabian Society did not publish “The Case for Equality,” and 
has never endorsed the views it expresses. His rule breaks down 
and he gives his entire case away, when he acknowledges that 
“ability” must have its “rent,” even under Socialism, and that 
the “exercise of a popular personal talent” (play-writing, shall 
we say?) shall be exceptionally rewarded. “An attempt by the 
Government to tax it [the extra spending money made by the ex- 
ceptionally gifted, e.g. Shaw] so as to reduce us to the level of 
ordinary mortals would probably be highly unpopular, because 
the pleasure we give is delightful and widespread, whilst the harm 
we do by our conceit and tantrums and jealousies and spoiltness 
is narrowly limited to the unfortunate few who are in personal 
contact with us.” 

Shaw’s proposal, it seems to me, would fix upon humanity a 
gigantic species of regimenting and mechanization of thought 
beside which the tyrannies of Fascism and Bolshevism would 
seem 4iké the reasonably harmless diversions of bullies. The suc- 
cess of the scheme would depend directly upon absolute adhesion 
to the authority of the multitude, in thought, in government, in 
religion. No one would be free to express himself contrary to the 
views of the mass, at the hazard of losing his income and being 
confined for sedition. Shaw’s Distributism (for Socialism does 
not hold equality of income as one of its tenets) would constitute 
the most wholesale despotism the world has ever known.* 





4 Shaw protests against this argument as hopelessly out of date. “You can’t 
argue that way with the Russian Revolution, even if you are right!” The 
scale has changed, but the arguments are still sound. The operations of the 
human mind are not stultified or nullified even by so revolutionary an experi- 
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Some day the historian of the rise of Socialism in England and 
the founding of the Labor Party will have to assess the value of 
Shaw’s contributions thereto. First of all, account must be taken 
of the strenuous and gallant platform campaign. Three times a 
fortnight for twelve years Shaw made closely reasoned and 
statistically documented public speeches from one to four hours 
long to audiences which were always attentive and interested and 
sometimes enthusiastic, never hostile. They remained virtually 
unnoted in the press, which solemnly reported the shibboleths 
and platitudes of official or ex-official nonentities as if they were 
treasures of wisdom. For in England as in the United States 
politics and intellect are kept in watertight compartments, politics 
in the seventeenth century and intellect in the twentieth. 

Webb and Shaw constituted a remarkable team. Webb had an 
encyclopedic memory which made the acquisition of scholarships 
child’s play to him, and university courses a waste of his time. 
He supported himself by open scholarships until he entered the 
civil service. Shaw denies his own ability to pass the lowest 
grade examination in an elementary school. Webb won elections 
as surely as Shaw lost them. Webb was trusted by the Fabians 
and by the County Council committees of which he inevitably 
became chairman: Shaw was admired and imitated and had all 
his sallies quoted ; but nobody could feel sure what he would say 
or do next; and this uncertainty was not unmixed with dread. 
Webb was a master of systematic administration and investiga- 
tion: Shaw was a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, and an 
adroit conciliator. Webb was as single and straight as he was 
competent and knowledgeable: Shaw was an actor whose mask 
never came off. 

Naturally each was a wonder to the other. They valued, and 
even overvalued one another: an excellent basis for a completely 
complementary partnership. When the gifted Beatrice Potter 
joined the firm by marrying Webb, her genius for social investi- 
gation and the originality of her self-conversion to Socialism 
made the combination incomparable.* 
ment as that of the U.S.S.R. The difference between Shaw’s Distributism and 
Chesterton’s Distributism is brought out in the tiny volume ‘Do We Agree?” 
(London, 1928), the report of a debate between the two, with Hilaire Belloc 


in the chair. 
5 See Beatrice Webb, My Apprenticeship (London, 1926), 
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In a pamphlet, The Student Leader (October, 1925), issued 
by the Labour Club at Glasgqw University, appeared a vivacious 
and amusing article by Shaw, “The Rectorial Contest.” The 
pamphlet was issued in support of Sidney Webb for the Lord 
Rectorship. The other candidates were Austen Chamberlain and 
Gilbert Chesterton. Shaw gives witty characterizations of Ches- 
terton (“who by sheer literary force has taken the position in 
London created in the eighteenth century by Dr. Johnson; .. . 
perhaps the greatest publicist we possess”) and Webb (“he should 
be placed ex officio on every governing body in the country or 
out of it. He is the only man I ever met qualified to be a Uni- 
versal Alderman”). The characterization of Webb deserves 
record here: 


Webb, like Chesterton, began as a Liberal. Confronted presently 
with Marxist Socialism, he tackled the monster, and in an apparently 
effortless manner changed it into a constitutional movement and 
codified it for parliamentary use. German Revisionism, European 
parliamentary Socialism, colonial Labor government, British Fabian- 
ism and the Labor Party, are all forms of the order brought into 
the Socialist chaos by Sidney Webb. Public life is merely porridge- 
for-breakfast for him. He and Lord Olivier were the ablest civil 
servants in the Colonial Office before they came to grips with 
Socialism. When Webb left the civil service he manipulated the- 
new Technical Education Committee of the London County Council 
for years with undisputed mastery as its chairman. Out of a few 
thousand pounds bequeathed to him by an ex-town clerk (who was 
a good judge of men) to do some good with, he built up the London 
School of Economics and added it to the University of London: 
the greatest one-man achievement of the kind since the Middle Ages. 
He married the right woman, and with her help produced a monu- 
mental series of standard treatises on political science, industrial 
history, and the evolution of British local government. He estab- 
lished an unprecedented and invincible electoral majority in a huge 
mining constituency, virtually a non-party Sidney Webb majority, 
and paid the penalty by having to waste his time for a year as a 
Cabinet minister at the head of the Board of Trade. 


Shaw possesses a remarkable prescience in political matters. 
He well deserves the title of prophet. Not fitted for political life, 
because of his irrepressibly satiric spirit and willful free-thinking, 
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which with him is synonymous with free-speaking, Shaw, as 
spokesman for the Fabian Society, was constantly advancing pro- 
gressive programs and deftly insinuating political policies which 
were subsequently adopted. In the famous Manifesto of 1892, 
Shaw eloquently urged the formation of an Independent Labor 
Party. ‘The poverty of the workers is . . . no excuse for their 
slavish political apathy. They make greater sacrifices to support 
legions of publicans and sporting bookmakers than free political 
institutions would cost them; and there is no escaping the in- 
ference that they care more for drinking and gambling than for 
freedom. The same workman who pleads want of education and 
opportunity as an excuse for not understanding party politics is 
at no loss when the subject is football, or racing, or pigeon-flying, 
or any subject, however complicated, that he really wants to 
understand.” ° 

In 1896, a “Report” drafted by Shaw for the Fabian Society, 
was circulated at the triennial International Socialist Workers 
and Trade Union Congress. The Fabian electoral tactics, of ab- 
solutely opportunist character, were afterwards unsuccessfully 
opposed in the Society by J. Ramsay Macdonald, a member of 
the Executive Committee since 1894. At the Bradford Confer- 
ence, January 13 and 14, 1893, which resulted in the formation of 
‘the Independent Labour Party, Shaw was one of the twelve dele- 
gates from the Fabian Society and stated, on behalf of the S. D. 
F. and the F. S. that they regarded themselves (the delegates) as 
guests, as their organizations were not inclined to join the new 
party. Shaw was one of the two representatives of the Fabian 
Society on the committee appointed by the Trade Union Congress 
at Bradford in 1899 to recommend the calling of a general con- 
ference for the purpose of advancing the cause of the Labor 


6G. Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Election Manifesto, 1892, Fabian Tract No. 
40 (London, June, 1892). As pointing to the influence of Shaw himself, the 
same pamphlet contains these words: “‘The immense effect which the Socialists, 
though they are a mere stage army, have been able to produce in politics, 
can only be understood by those who are behind the scenes sufficiently to 
know that all political bodies in England are stage armies too, and that the 
Socialists far outstrip the caucuses in activity, in initiative, in personal devo- 
tion, and consequently in the circulation of propagandist literature and the 
regular maintenance of public free meetings for the statement and discussion 
of political principles.” , 
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movement.’ The Labour Representation Committee, appointed 
by the London Congress, February 27 and 28, 1900, soon evolved 
into the Labour Party as we know it to-day. The Fabian Society 
had one representative on the L. R. C.; but when the Labour 
Party became established as an independent party in parliament 
with Socialist leaders after the general election of 1906, the 
Fabian Society though affiliated to it was necessarily superseded 
by it in the field of opportunist electoral tactics, and fell back 
out of the fighting line to the position of an elderly learned So- 
ciety for the discussion of political science and of suggestions, 
solutions, and model programs of which the Labour Party has 
never taken the smallest notice. One result of this was that in 
1911 Shaw, by that time aged fifty-five, resigned his membership 
of the Executive Committee of the Society, after twenty-seven 
years of service, ostensibly to make way for young blood, only 
to find that young blood no longer flowed Fabianwards. He is 
still the star turn at the annual series of six lectures by the Fabian 
Society in London; but his Fabianizing period closed with his 
resignation; and he has since spoken for himself alone. The 
political wirepuller, conciliator and committee man is dead: the 
solitary prophet remains. 

Meanwhile the Tariff-Reform movement had brought the So- 
ciety into the agitation with a tract drafted by Shaw, Number 
116, Fabianism and the Fiscal Question: An Alternative Policy, a 
subtle piece of argument too involved for popularity or even 
general comprehension.® Since the withdrawal of the Fabian 
Society from active political work, its chief function has been 
concentrated in the Research Department which, after some years 
of great activity, was absorbed by the Research Department of 
the Labour Party. An excellent illustration of Shaw’s valuable 
work as Chairman of the Fabian Research Department, is the 
1916 Labour Year Book, for which he wrote the introductory 


7 Consult M. Beer, A History of British Socialism (New York, 1921), Vol. 
II, pp. 317f. 

8 First published in 1904 by the Fabian Society at a penny, it was later in 
the same year issued in a “de luxe edition” at a shilling. In the Editor’s 
Preface to the latter, Shaw confessed the fear that a “relapse into tariffs” 
may prove more suited to Englishmen than the Fabian plan, represented in 
this tract, and that perhaps “the leave-things-alone-and-muddle-through plan 
is stil] more in our line than tariff making.” 
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article. Everyone who has difficulty in finding just the sort of 
facts he wants, Shaw points out, knows the story of the cabinet 
minister who asked one of his officials to supply him with the 
statistics of a certain department. To which the young gentle- 
man replied, “What is it you want to prove?” The Labour Year 
Book is a “move in the direction of shewing the workers the 
world from their own point of view instead of from that of their 
present masters. . . . If we find by the letters we get that there 
is a need in the Labor Movement for a table of the third hus- 
bands of the grandmothers of the Labor Movement, we shall 
compile such a table without stopping to ask the use of it, 
because men neither want nor ask for things that are of no use.” ® 

The evolutional trend of Socialism during the present century 
has been in the direction of Fabian programs and policies. With 
the accession to office of the Labour Party in 1924, the Fabian So- 
ciety was represented by J. Ramsay Macdonald, Prime Minister, 
Sidney Webb, Minister of Labour, and Sydney Olivier, elevated to 
the House of Lords, Secretary of State for India. On the second 
accession to office in 1929, the Fabian Society was represented by 
Mr. Macdonald in the office of Prime Minister, and by twenty 
others holding posts in the government, eight of them being mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 

Socialism is gradually being Fabianized throughout the world. 
Through the Revisionism of Eduard Bernstein, who spent his 
years of exile in England and attended the meetings of the Fabian 
Society, German Socialism was the first to move Sidney Webb’s 
way. French Socialism, especially as expressed in Syndicalism, 
has shown a strong and healthy reaction to Fabian policy. Shaw 
even claims the Russian Soviet Republic, founded on uncompro- 
mising Marxism but soon forced by hard facts to recognize 
Webb’s “inevitability of gradualness,” as a Fabian State. 

There was, however, a very large fly in the ointment. The 
appearance in parliament everywhere of the Socialists as inde- 
pendent parties, the acceptance by the press of their front bench 


®G. Bernard Shaw, “Why A Labor Year Book,” introductory essay in 
The Labour Year Book, 1916, issued under the auspices of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress; the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party, and the Fabian Research Department (London, 1916). 
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men as reportable political personages, the huge increase from 
election to election of the Socialist vote at the polls, their frequent 
attainment to the position of the largest group in the legislative 
chamber, obliging the capitalist factions to coalesce against them 
and virtually wipe out Liberalism as a progressive force, the sen- 
sational rise in the taxation of unearned incomes and the increase 
of public services: all this entitled the Fabians to claim that their 
propaganda had done more in thirty years than the most advanced 
Radicals in 1884 could have hoped for in three hundred. 

It was certainly a handsome achievement; but, as Shaw put it, 
sops to Cerberus are not Socialism; and the rich were all the 
time getting so much richer and the poor, in spite of substantial 
absolute advances, so much poorer relatively, that the sops were 
easily afforded; and Capitalism under Asquith was more omnip- 
otent than under Gladstone. At the international Socialist 
congresses, when Bebel taunted the French with the growing 
magnitude of the Social-Democratic vote in Germany Jaurés re- 
torted acidly that if such a state of things existed in France 
“something would happen.” 

As a matter of fact nothing happened that might not have 
happened anyhow under normal proletarian pressure. And among 
the things that did happen was the passing of the Act establishing 
Home Rule in Ireland after thirty years of constitutional par- 
liamentary action, and its instant repudiation by the landlords 
and their supporters, even to the length of a meeting in the 
commissioned ranks of the British Army, and the open importa- 
tion of arms and organizing and drilling of armed forces to resist 
the Government, publicly cheered on by English statesmen in 
speeches which would have landed them promptly in prison if 
their sedition had been on the other side. Now Ireland was 
nothing to the Fabians: they had allowed Shaw to declare in their 
name in 1893 that the English people had worse grievances than 
the Irish and “did not care a dump about Home Rule.” But 
Shaw was still an Irishman; and he at once saw that what was 
really happening was not merely a specific repudiation of a spe- 
cific Act, but a fundamental repudiation of the ballot box and a 
return to blood and iron. And by blood and iron and fire the 
Trish Free State was finally established and Ulster excepted from 
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it when the Act had been withdrawn. “The Clan na Gael has the 
laugh on us after all,” said Shaw. 

Almost simultaneously the Liberal parliament in Russia (the 
Duma) forced the Tsar to abdicate and established democratic 
parliamentary rule in Russia by a Duma crowded with Socialists. 
And it achieved only two rememberable declarations of policy. 
One was that it was the patriotic duty of all Russians to prosecute 
the war to the bitter end, which was answered by the starving and 
desperate Russian soldiery taking Shaw’s famous advice to sol- 
diers in imperialist wars, “Shoot your officers and come home.” 
The other was delivered by the Duma’s general when his Cossacks 
asked him whether his Government would give them the land. 
“Only over my dead body,” said General Kaledin. And over his 
dead body it presently happened; for Lenin and Trotsky shook 
the dust of the Duma off their feet; threw themselves on the 
peasants and soldiers; and swept Liberal parliamentary rule, with 
Kerensky at its head, into the dustbin of history by blood and 
iron just as Collins and Griffiths swept Dublin Castle. 

The significance of these events is not yet generally appreciated 
nor even perceived. But Shaw appreciated it, and has never since 
countenanced the Fabian hope that the ballot box and party 
rivalry will settle any really radical issue between the old order 
of private property and the new order of Communism. And 
when in 1931 his old Fabian colleague Ramsay Macdonald as 
Prime Minister out-Kerenskied Kerensky by accepting the Con- 
servative capitalist leadership and calling on the electorate to 
sweep parliament clean of Socialists (which it promptly did) 
there was nothing for Shaw, being then seventy-five, but to leave 
younger men to raise his old battle cry: “To your tents, O Israel.” 

But beyond blood and iron, which is not Shaw’s job, lies recon- 
struction; and for this, he contends, the Party System must be 
abandoned, and a new plan devised for the political reconstitution 
of British Society. Democracy must be democratized, the civil 
service indefinitely extended, and new bodies and organizations, 
including “home rule” parliaments for Scotland and England, 
created for carrying on the increasingly complicated task of gov- 
ernment.!° “The ocean of Socialism cannot be poured into the 


10 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, Preface to the 1931 reprint of Fabian Essays 
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A CRITIC OF THE ART 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE ART CRITIC 


URING the long and dreary stretch between 1876 and 
1) 1885, Shaw haunted the British Museum Library, the 

sanctuary for his defeated but unbroken spirit. In rapid 
succession, he fired five novels, each better than the last, at 
British and American publishers—without registering a single 
hit. The unsatisfactory experience on The Hornet was soon 
ended; and the magazine editors of the day were callous to the 
barrage of critical essays to which he treated them. During these 
nine years, according to his own undoubtedly true statement, 
Shaw made only six pounds directly by his pen. 

It is one of the strange fortuities of destiny: the meeting of 
William Archer and Bernard Shaw. Shaw was quite familiar 
with Archer’s writings in The London Figaro but had never met 
him; and Archer, as related elsewhere in this book, had been much 
intrigued by the extraordinary assiduity of a seedy young man 
whom he had noticed in the British Museum Reading Room 
attempting the simultaneous study of Wagner and Marx. Shortly 
afterwards they met at the house of a common acquaintance; and 
formed a very curious friendship, compounded of deep mutual 
respect and a strong fund of humor. There was much of the dour 
Scot in the kindly Archer, a dignity which gave an impression of 
unbending stiffness, and an obvious time-lag in perceptiveness. 
He delighted in the theatre as “a palace of light and sound,” a de- 
lightful world of make-believe of which he never tired. He took 
his post of dramatic critic with the reforming seriousness of a 
John Knox; and wasted thousands of words over a period of 
more than half a lifetime in trying to bring his erratic and in- 
corrigible friend Shaw to some due sense of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as a dramatist. Archer’s admiration and affection 
for Shaw were unbounded. As a critic Archer was thoroughly stub- 
born, and incorruptible, even by his own emotional slant; and 
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to the end of his days he never desisted from the effort to reform 
Shaw, and to chasten his exuberant spirit of revolt against the 
conventions of the theatre and the “laws” of the drama. 

Shaw delighted Archer by his amusing stories, his unconven- 
tional point of view. In Shaw, Archer found a free spirit, un- 
trammeled by many inhibitions under which he himself labored. 
With a twinkle of the eyes and a quizzical smile, he would nar- 
rate to all his friends Shaw’s incredible anecdotes, and the ex- 
pression of those heretical and paradoxical views which have since 
won such general acceptance. On the other hand, Shaw would 
tell his friends side-splitting anecdotes of Archer, always turning 
upon the point of an upset of dignity—at which Archer would 
laugh even to the shedding of tears, the while vowing that the 
stories were only the play of a riotous invention. I remember 
Shaw telling a story to Rodin, Max Beerbohm and myself, in 
Archer’s presence, a hilarious story about Archer falling to sleep 
at the performance of The Cenct by the Shelley Society at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, on May 7, 1886. In all Shaw’s stories 
about Archer, the central feature is Archer’s somnolence (a fact! 
Archer usually slept through a portion of every performance), 
and the resulting disaster. Archer once remarked that he had, 
in his time, slept through the greater part of the world’s drama, 
from Aéschylus and Sophocles to Ibsen and Shaw. Shaw always 
declared, not without a show of reason, that it was impossible 
for anyone, who slept most of the time in the theatre, to be a 
good dramatic critic. “At The Cenci, just as Beatrice goes off 
to the scaffold,” said Shaw, chuckling, “Archer fell forward flat 
on his nose with a tremendous noise, leaving a dent in the floor 
of the theatre which may still be seen by curious visitors.” Archer 
indignantly responded: “If it was the third act of The Cenci, 
nothing but slumber was refuge from it. I am proud of my record 
at that performance.” 

Shaw had good reason to tell stories about Archer falling asleep 
at the play; for when Shaw read the first draft of Widowers’ 
Houses to Archer, it threw him into a sound slumber—an incident 
which, as Shaw once declared to me, convinced Shaw that he 
(Shaw) was no playwright, and postponed his reconsideration of 
that point for years. He did not then know that Archer’s sleep 
was not a criticism but a habit acquired in boyhood as a defence 
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against his Glasite grandfather’s interminable expositions of Holy 
Scripture. On another occasion, a production of Paul Pry, Shaw 
tells that Archer was wrapt in slumber while a serious situation 
was developing on the stage. One of the characters, holding a 
loaded pistol, falls asleep; someone touches him on the shoulder, 
he gives a convulsive start and the pistol goes off with a roar. 
Archer, suddenly aroused from his slumber, starts wildly to his 
feet with a scream, automatically burying his clenched hands 
in the hair of the lady just in front of him. To Archer’s con- 
sternation and horror, the lady’s hair came right along—and 
Archer was left standing there, holding the wig in his hands. 

Archer became deeply interested in Shaw and the tragic story 
of his “several unpublished masterpieces of fiction” and complete 
failure to mount even the first rung of the ladder of a career. 
He saw that Shaw, though he had an obviously marketable talent 
and could work, could not get work, being shy, proud, poor, sen- 
sitive, diffident, and unable to bring himself to ask for anything; 
for Socialism had not yet, as he testified on his seventieth birth- 
day, “made a man of him.” He has himself said that his lack 
of worldly initiative amounted to imbecility; and it is the simple 
fact that with every qualification for distinguished journalistic 
work he remained helplessly unemployed until Archer, who was 
then reviewing books for the old Pall Mall Gazette under the 
editorship of the late William Stead, gave one of the books 
to Shaw to review, and made some excuse for sending in a review 
written by a deputy who would be glad of more work. This 
review, which subsequently appeared, was appreciated by the 
literary editor, William Armstrong (Stead, a complete Philistine 
in art and literature, had no hand in the matter); and Shaw 
thenceforth had plenty of books to review at two guineas per 
thousand words until his later critical appointments made him 
independent of this resource, when his neglect of books that were 
not worth reviewing, and such incidents as his delay of a brief 
review of a manual of philosophy by Sidgwick for a whole year 
whilst the too conscientious reviewer was qualifying for the task 
by reading up the subject from Thales to George Henry Lewes, 
brought remonstrances from the disappointed advertising pub- 
lishers down on Armstrong who tacitly ceased to send books to 
Shaw. 
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Meanwhile, Archer had repeated his stratagem. He was then 
at the outset of his conspicuous career as theatrical feuilletonist 
to The World under Edmund Yates. Yates’ picture critic died ; 
and Yates asked Archer to carry on for him. Archer told Shaw 
that he dared not accept, as he knew nothing about pictures. 
Shaw, full of his early prowlings in the Dublin National Gallery, 
and his boyish ambition to be a painter, urged Archer to accept, 
as he would soon learn all about pictures in the only authentic 
way: by looking at them. Finally Archer consented on condition 
that Shaw would accompany him to the galleries and keep him 
awake. But after a very brief pretence at this subterfuge Archer 
sent in a notice written by Shaw, with a strong recommendation 
to Yates to add him to the staff of The World; and behold 
Shaw established as the art critic of that highly successful and 
fashionable paper at five pence a line! 2 

And again, when Yates’ music critic, Louis Engel, had to leave 
the country abruptly, it was Archer who at once jumped in with 
an assurance to Yates that there was only one man on earth 
capable of not only succeeding Engel but eclipsing him, and that 
man Shaw. Archer described Shaw as “at once the most com- 
petent and the most brilliant writer on music then living in Eng- 
land.” Whereupon Shaw became musical feuilletonist to The 
World at five pounds a week. He had, however, already won 
his spurs as a critic of music as “Corno di Bassetto” of the then 
newly founded Séar, on the staff of which he had been pushed 
by another appreciative friend, H. W. Massingham. And it was 
through Archer that Massingham heard of the rising planet 
Shavius. 

During the years from 1885 to 1889, when his residence was 
29 Fitzroy Square, Shaw criticized every picture show in London. 
Criticism of art, contemporary English art in particular, came 
first. But he was constantly writing also about music and the 
drama, reviewing current publications, and publishing unsigned 


1 Archer said of Shaw: “He did not know much more about painting than 
I, but he thought he did, and that is the main point.” When Archer attempted 
to “split fees” with Shaw for assistance in preparing art criticisms for The 
World, Shaw wrote back with characteristic élan: “I re-return the cheque, 
and if you re-re-return it, I shall re-re-re-return it again (‘again’ being here, 
as you justly observe, tautological).” C. Archer, William Archer, Life, Work 
and Friendships (London, 1931), pp. 135, 144-5. 
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reviews, sallies, and literary hoaxes. His contributions to The 
Pall Mall Gazette range from May 16, 1885, to August 31, 1888; 
and he also wrote for Truth in 1889. From June, 1885, until 
September, 1886, he conducted the “Art Corner” in Mrs. Besant’s 
little magazine, Our Corner. 

During these years, Shaw sometimes signed his full name, 
sometimes his initials, sometimes signed not at all. With his ir- 
repressible spirit of mischief, it was to be expected that he would 
use a pen name occasionally. But one was not enough: he liked 
to cover his tracks as humorist by using quite a number. There 
was Redbarn Wash, a thin disguise in anagram; G.B.S. Larking, 
which was only a transparent effort to indicate that G.B.S. was 
up to his old pranks again; L. O. Streeter, a silly specimen which 
meant Lives in Osnaburgh Street (No. 36) ; Knifer Swimmingly, 
for no conceivable reason; and when invention failed, simply 
George Bunnard. And two feminine dominos, to hide his sex 
when he was up to one of his outrageous “spoofs,” were Amelia 
Mackintosh and Horatia Ribbonson. He once wrote a letter to 
the press in the rdle of a suicidal lunatic protesting against the 
railing-in of Highgate Archway: and again as Napoleon posthu- 
mously advising the use of black gunpowder to make smoke 
screens on the Marne! 

While Shaw may have a dozen labels—art critic, music critic, 
drama critic, novelist, dramatist, rationalist, Socialist, publicist, 
harlequin, sage, statesman, prophet—he has only one profession: 
journalism. The time-lag he finds to be the greatest weakness 
in contemporary journalism. This he claims to have overcome by 
always being at least twenty years ahead of his period. “I am a 
journalist,” he recently proudly declared: “I am nothing else all 
the time.” Perhaps Shaw’s greatest weakness is his passion for 
contact with the passing contemporary. He has exploited his 
talents in the interest of what often seems purely ephemeral and 
even trivial. And yet he claims that this contact with real life, 
with vital actualities, has given strength and permanence to his 
literary critical product. There is no more significant or revealing 
confession in all his writing than this: 


2 There were fifteen of these articles, from June, 1885, to September, 1886, 
inclusive, Shaw’s contribution being missing from the issue of July, 1886. 
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Journalism can claim to be the highest form of literature; for all 
the highest literature is journalism. The writer who aims at pro- 
ducing the platitudes which are “not for an age, but for all time” 
has his reward in being unreadable in all ages; whilst Plato and 
Aristophanes trying to knock some sense into the Athens of their 
day, Shakespear peopling that same Athens with Elisabethan me- 
chanics and Warwickshire hunts, Ibsen photographing the local doc- 
tors and vestrymen of a Norwegian parish, Carpaccio painting the 
life of St. Ursula exactly as if she were a lady living in the next 
street to him, are still alive and at home everywhere among the dust 
and ashes of many thousands of academic, punctilious, most arche- 
ologically correct men of letters and art who spend their lives haugh- 
tily avoiding the journalist’s vulgar obsession with the ephemeral. 

I also am a journalist, proud of it, deliberately cutting out of my 
works all that is not journalism, convinced that nothing that is not 
journalism will live long as literature, or be of any use whilst it 
does live. 

—And so, let others cultivate what they call literature: journalism 
for me! ° 


And yet—! Shaw is the first to admit that newspaper criticism 
of the fine arts “is, has been, and eternally will be, as bad as it 
possibly can be.” The reason is that your editor, who alone can 
sack you for incompetence, is a politician who cannot tell whether 
you are competent or not, because he knows nothing about music 
and painting, and is cut off from the theatre by his office hours. 
“There are limits,” Shaw points out, “to what can be done by 
incompetence, by ignorance, by carelessness, and by irresponsi- 
bility. In those golden and palmy days—as you think—of the 
eighties and nineties those limits were reached several times a 
week in the press criticism of the theatre.” Shaw still regards 
drama criticism as one of his professions—which he holds in 
reserve. “When I was in my first flight as a famous critic I never 
received more than £6 a week, yet I was a critic in the glorious 
nineties, and I tell you as a survivor of the days of A. B. Walkley, 
William Archer and Clement Scott, dramatic criticism to-day is 
no worse than the criticism of those days. It could not be.’ 4 





8G. Bernard Shaw, Preface to The Sanity of Art (London, 1908). 
“ Address of G. Bernard Shaw at the annual luncheon of the Critics’ Circle, 
London, October 11, 1929. 
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Whenever Shaw is asked for advice, as to a profession to pursue, 
by young men and women who cannot add up a column of 
figures correctly, quote the simplest passage correctly, or under- 
stand what anyone says to them, he invariably says: “Turn 
journalist without fail. Journalism is the only profession in the 
world in which accuracy does not matter”! 

When Shaw began journalism, he was a free-lance in every 
sense of the word. He was tilting in every field, with or without 
a name upon his shield. He seemed to know every subject. 
After he had learned to write by drudging through his five novels, 
he graduated into higher journalism, that of the feuilleton writer. 
Journalism was once defined by Shaw as the art of stating public 
problems brilliantly without ever having time to solve them. 
Art, music, literature were all “public problems” to Shaw, from 
the very outset of his career. He made no attempt to solve 
these questions; but he extended himself to the utmost in the 
effort to write about them as entertainingly as he could. He 
has fulfilled, more completely than any man of his day, his own 
definition of the feuilletonist: “the man who can write a couple 
of thousand words once a week in such a manner that everyone 
will read it for its own sake, whether specially interested or not 
in its subject.” ® 

During the period when Shaw was writing art criticism, the 
art world was rocking with controversy: Whistler contra mundum, 
Grosvenor Gallery versus Royal Academy, plein-air versus studio 
work, Impressionism versus pre-Raphaelitism, &c. In music The 
Daily Telegraph was still as foolishly anti-Wagner as it was after- 
wards anti-Ibsen. Shaw was in the thick of it and enjoyed 
himself hugely. The five years’ work on the novels had profes- 
sionalized him: he no longer had to think about fow to write. 
Back of him were years of acquisitive reading of genuine stylists: 
La Rochefoucauld, Swift, Sterne, Dryden, Butler. Shaw knew 
good style; writing soon developed his own. 

There is nothing memorable in the contributions, shrewd and 
pertinent as they are, to The Pall Mall Gazette. They range over 
every subject imaginable, from Ouida’s novels to the life of 





5 Bernard Shaw, “H. W. Massingham,” essay in H. J. Massingham, H.W.M. 
(London, 1925). 
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Madame Blavatsky, from Grant Allen to W. Stanley Jevons, from 
Butler’s contra-Darwinism to Joynes’ translations of German 
revolutionary songs, from Cairo to the Surrey Hills. In conduct- 
ing the column “Art” in Our Corner, he interprets the title of his 
column very liberally, dealing at pleasure with the pictorial arts, 
drama and music. The first sentence in his first contribution is 
characteristic: “During the past month Art has suffered an un- 
usually severe blow at the hands of the Royal Academy by the 
opening of the annual exhibition at Burlington House.” In de- 
scribing an exhibition at Christie’s, including thirty pictures of 
Dante Rossetti and thirty-three of Burne-Jones, he shrewdly ob- 
serves: ‘When Rossetti’s work was first assembled at the Fine 
Arts Club, and, very soon afterwards, at the Academy, their 
wealth of color, poetic conception, and the fascination of the 
faces with which the canvases were crowded, dazzled all those to 
whom the work of Rossetti was new. But our eyes are now used 
to the sun; and, at Christie’s, Rossetti’s want of thoroughness as a 
draughtsman, and the extent to which his favorite types of beauty 
at last began to reappear as mere Rossettian conventions, with im- 
possible lips and mechanically designed eyebrows, came with 
something of a shock upon many who had previously fancied him 
almost flawless.” * His long article dealing with a lecture on Del- 
sarte’s methods is still spoken of by old timers, as a “knock out” 
for its amusing descriptions. A germ of the later Shaw lurks in 
these lines: “If Mr. and Mrs. Russell will make a start in trans- 
forming a nation of bad speakers, bad walkers, vile singers and 
prematurely stale athletes into healthy, lasting, and graceful 
creatures, I, for one, am quite ready to take their mission seri- 
ously, believing, as I do, that what Delsarte taught had an im- 
portant bearing on moral, as popularly distinguished from physi- 
cal, welfare.” Shaw still loves to tell the story of an old friend 
of his, a pupil of Delsarte, who gave his sturdy English pupils, 
when they set their teeth and clenched their fists in the face of a 
difficulty, the following polyglot precept: “Mats non: il faut que 
tout cela vient ab-so-lument sans effort. Soyez sheepish, mon 
enfant: soyez sheepish!” 

The cleverest and most characteristic of these reviews deals 


8 Our Corner, May, 1886. 
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with an exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery of the works of Sir 
John Millais. In commenting on the severe criticism of the 
trivial subjects latterly chosen by Millais, Shaw says: “That his 
aims and motives were of the highest when he was a pre-Raphae- 
lite brother is never questioned ; and the lamentation over him as 
a great genius is louder than ever now that he has stooped to 
accept a title. But the walls of Grosvenor Gallery proclaim the 
baronet the same man as the pre-Raphaelite; that is to say, a 
man possessed by an intense desire for color. ... All their 
landscapes tempt one to declare that no man has ever seen any- 
thing that Millais could not paint, although many men have 
painted things that he cannot see.” 

“T claim to be the first person in England to discover Shaw,” 
remarked the late H. M. Hyndman to me in 1907. “In 1883 I 
wrote a letter of recommendation for Shaw to Frederick Green- 
wood, the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. The letter led to noth. 
ing, it is true; but that is not material. The point is that in that 
letter I compared Shaw to Heine—a comparison for which I have 
been unmercifully chaffed many times since. Of course Shaw 
does not possess Heine’s wonderful gift of lyrism; but as 
iconoclastic critics, they have many qualities in common. In his 
power to turn up for our inspection the seamy side of the robe 
of modern life, and make us recoil at the sight, Bernard Shaw is 
without a peer. 

“T have always been inclined to class Bernard Shaw and my 
dear friend George Meredith together. In enigmatic character 
and faculty of mystification as to their real opinions, they are 
remarkably alike.” ? 

The uppish airs and defiant manner which Shaw affected at 
this period gave the self-conscious literary clique the impression 
that he was a witty, but frivolous, ignoramus, grossly incompetent 
to discuss the high subjects of which he professed such penetrat- 
ing comprehension. Some people made the mistake of likening 
him to the flippant Whistler—a comparison to which Shaw ob- 
jected. “Whistler came to grief,” he said to me with unusual 





7 Shaw observed to me: “Hyndman would have said ‘lyrism.’” Hyndman 
did say lyrism. A prejudiced and distorted view of Shaw is presented by 
Hyndman in Chapter IX of his Further Reminiscences (London, 1912). 
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earnestness, “because he gave himself up to clever smartness, 
which is abhorrent to the average Englishman. As for me, I 
have never for a moment lost sight of my serious relation to a 
serious public. You see, I had an advantage over Whistler in any 
case, for at least three times every week I could escape from ar- 
tistic and literary stuff, and talk seriously on serious subjects to 
serious people. For this reason—because I persisted in Socialis- 
tic propaganda—I never once lost touch with the real world.” 

Never were there two more incorruptible critics than Shaw and 
his friend Archer. Shaw’s experience is warrant for his statement 
that the public had hardly any suspicion of the rarity of the able 
editor who is loyal to his profession and to his staff; and that 
without such an editor even moderately honest criticism is im- 
possible. There was the case of Shaw and a certain London 
paper, for example. Shaw wrote about pictures for the best part 
of a season until a naive proposal was made to him that he should 
oblige certain artist-friends of the editorium by favorable 
notices, and was assured that he might oblige any friends of his 
own in the same way. “This proposal,” Shaw explained, “was 
made in perfect good faith and all innocence, it never having oc- 
curred to those responsible that art criticism was a Serious pur- 
suit or that any question of morals or conduct could possibly 
arise over it. Of course I resigned with some vigour, though 
without any ill humour; but some I know were quite sincerely, 
pathetically hurt by my eccentric, unfriendly and disobliging 
conduct: in fact when the acting editor died shortly after I was 
considered little better than a murderer.” 

Because of his known integrity and courage, Shaw has re- 
peatedly been urged by friends and colleagues to call attention to 
abuses which they themselves were not sufficiently strongly situ- 
ated to mention. When called upon to intervene in some public 
question on the ground that he was a fearless champion of the 
truth, he has, he says, invariably replied: “Heaven save your 
innocence! If you only knew all the things I think and dare not 
say!” At this early period in his career as a journalist, he was 
content to protest, by his own actions, against manifest abuses. 
The last press view Shaw did was as art critic to a Sunday paper 
which had just then passed into the hands of a Jewish lady. “My 
Academy notice,” as he once told me, “appeared padded out to an 
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extraordinary length by interpolations praising the works of the 
Jewish lady's acquaintances—'No, 2744 is a sweet head of Mrs. 
by that talented young artist Miss ‘and so on, 
Naturally I resigned in a highly explosive manner.” Thus Shaw 
felt impelled by ethical considerations to resign from two London 
hewspapers—in one case because he considered it derogatory to 
Write insincere puffs, in the other, as he wittily put it, “because 
my sense of style revolted against the interpolation in my articles 
of sentences written by amateurs to pay for their invitations to 
Studio Sunday by expressing high opinions of artists unknown 
to fame and to me,” 

And so Shaw vanished from the London picture galleries, His 
comment on the conduct of the management of these papers ex- 
plains his own attitude, indicative of the rigorous moral standard 
to which he always conformed, “They were no more guilty of 
corruption,’ Shaw expressed it to me, “than a man with no notion 
of property can be guilty of theft: and to this day they probably 
have not the least idea why I threw up a reasonably well-paid 
job and assumed an attitude vaguely implying some sort of disap- 
proval of their right to do what they liked with their own paper,” 








CHAPTER XXVIII 
ART AND LETTERS 


HE main controversial question that came up during 
Shaw’s period as an art critic was raised by the Im- 


pressionists. Shaw’s reputation, with the select few, 
for consistency is sustained by the course he adopted. He 
recognised Impressionism as a new birth of energy in art, a 
movement in painting wholly beneficial and progressive, and in 
no sense insane and decadent. Despite the fact that the move- 
ment, like all new movements in art, was accompanied by many 
absurdities—exhibition of countless daubs, the practice of optical 
distortion, the substitution of “canvases which looked like en- 
largements of obscure photographs for the familiar portraits of 
masters of the hounds in cheerfully unmistakable pink coats, 
mounted on bright chestnut horses,” Shaw supported it vigor- 
ously because, “being the outcome of heightened attention and 
quickened consciousness on the part of its disciples, it was evi- 
dently destined to improve pictures greatly by substituting a 
natural, observant real style for a conventional, taken-for-granted, 
ideal one.” It is needless to say that Shaw did not fall into the 
Philistine trap and talk “greenery yallery” nonsense about Burne- 
Jones and the pre-Raphaelite school; his admiration was checked 
by the sternest critical reservations. He applauded the Impres- 
sionists for their busy study of the atmosphere, and of the rela- 
tion of light and dark between the various objects depicted, i.e., 
of “values.” Like Zola in his championship of Monet, Shaw car- 
ried on a miniature crusade of his own in behalf of Whistler, 
whose pictures at first quite naturally amazed people accustomed 
to see the “good north light” of a St. Johns’ Wood studio repre- 
sented at exhibitions as sunlight in the open air, e.g. Bouguereau’s 
“Girl in a Cornfield.” More than this need not be said: Shaw 
never joined the ranks of the moqueurs who called Whistler 
é“ Jimmy.” 
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It is worthy of record that Shaw praised Madox Brown as a 
realist, “because he had vitality enough to find intense enjoyment 
in the world as it really is, unbeautified, unidealized, untitivated 
in any way for artistic consumption.” The sad, sensuous day- 
dreams of Rossetti, the gentlemanly draughtsmanship of Leigh- 
ton, the whole romantic trend of English art, with its delicacy 
of sentiment, its beauty-fancying, its reality-shirking philosophy, 
found Shaw coldly, cruelly condemnatory. “Take the young lady 
painted by Ingres as ‘La Source,’ for example. Imagine having 
to make conversation for her for a couple of hours.” Concerning 
Millais’ popular “The Knight Errant,” Shaw says of the knight, 
chivalrously releasing the lady who has been stripped and bound 
in a wood by robbers: “He is almost sawing her fingers off in 
his efforts to cut her bonds without coming to her side of the 
tree. One is at a loss which to admire most: the delicacy of the 
knight or that of the painter in whose treatment there is not 
the faintest taint of voluptuousness—even in color.” Such com- 
ments reflect the tone of his criticism. His deepest scorn was 
reserved for that form of art which sets up “decorative moral 
systems contrasting roseate and rapturous vice with lilied and 
languorous virtue, making ‘Love’ face both ways as the universal 
softener and redeemer.” The author who sought to express the 
veracity and integrity of life, to “paint man man whatever the 
issue,” found in Shaw a ready champion. This passion for un- 
idealized reality was the outcome of long and deliberate study 
of art works, concerning each of which Shaw deliberately forced 
himself to form an intelligent and conscious estimate. Of course 
the dilettanti objected, as they had objected against Ruskin, 
that this was not art criticism but moralizing. In the case of 
Ingres, Shaw apologized, and added, “My art criticism of ‘La 
Source’ is that it is the very worst picture that ever won celebrity 
by its infamously drawn nakedness.” 

Shaw has been mainly influenced by works of art in his artificial 
culture: he has always been more consciously susceptible to music 
and painting and sculpture than to literature. It is no idle asser- 
tion—one Shaw is fond of making—that Mozart and Michael 
Angelo count for a great deal in the making of his mind. When 
Einstein said that Shaw’s words were like Mozart’s notes: “every 
one of them meant something and was exactly in its proper place,” 
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Shaw was flattered for the first time in his life, and delightedly 
boasted of the compliment, though comparisons to Shakespeare 
left him cold. And, paradoxical as it may sound, the English 
dramatists after Shakespeare are practically negligible as concern- 
ing their influence in the development of his peculiar and highly 
individual dramatic genius. Shaw stood forth as the champion of 
all forms of art—pictorial, plastic, fictive, dramatic—which dis- 
cover beauty, truth, and, above all, encouragement, in the sheer 
facts of life without idealistic falsification and romantic sublima- 
tion. Unpleasant realism for its own sake did not fascinate him 
as it fascinated Archer. “No doubt,” he has said, “rubbing peo- 
ple’s noses in the dirt they make is one way of making them 
decent; but I am not a terrorist.” He lauded Madox Brown as 
he lauded Ibsen, and for the same reason: they both took for their 
themes “not youth, beauty, morality, gentility and prosperity 
as conceived by Mr. Smith of Brixton and Bayswater, but real 
life taken as it is, with no more regard for poor Smith’s dreams 
and hypocrisies than the weather has for his shiny silk hat when 
he forgets his umbrella.” 2 

In the final indispensability of criticism, prophetic divination, 
Shaw’s genius as critic is uncanny. Instinctively he recognizes 
greatness in contemporary life and singles it out with unerring 
accuracy: in music, painting, sculpture, literature, drama. No 
fetich or tabu, no moral censorship or cheap squeamishness 
bridles his tongue or curbs the free play of his critical faculty. 
The autobiographies of Isadora Duncan and Clare Sheridan may 
be “put in the Index” by many libraries; but Shaw does not 
hesitate to acclaim them as fascinating human documents and 
precious works of literature, equally free from hypocrisy and 
indecency. He can find artistic excellence and rare beauty as 
readily in a photograph—a masterly monochrome of Steichen, 
Stieglitz, Coburn, say—as in an etching or a painting by an old 
or a new master.’ 





1G. Bernard Shaw, “Madox Brown, Watts, and Ibsen,’ The Saturday Re- 
view, March 13, 1897. 

2 Shaw has made a close study of photography, technically and artistically; 
has written profusely on the subject; and is a skilful photographer. For 
treatment of this subject, consult Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: 
His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), Chapter VII, “The Art Critic,” pp. 
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In Colonel T. E. Lawrence, in like manner, Shaw un- 
erringly discovers a hero and a literary genius: a “personage 
rather more incredible than Prester John” and the “author of one 
of the great histories of the world.” This genius, although hall 
marked at Oxford, was disapproved by official routine, and 
actually proved to be a source of embarrassment to the British 
Army; yet he “did, when all the lies and all the legends are sub- 
tracted, authentically and unquestionably in his own way and 
largely with his own hands explode and smash the Turkish do- 
minion in Arabia and join up with Allenby in Damascus at the 
head of Arabia Liberata, Arabia Redenta, Arabia allied to 
Britannia just when Britannia wanted her.” In a masterly char- 
acterization of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, in the abridged 
Revolt in the Desert, Shaw says: 


He can re-create any scene, any person, any action by simple de- 
scription with a vividness that leaves us in more complete possession 
of it than could ‘‘the sensible and true avouch of our own eyes.” ... 
And the descriptions are not interpolated: they are so woven into 
the texture of the narrative that the sense of the track underfoot, 
the mountains ahead and around, the vicissitudes of the weather, 
the night, the dawn, the sunset and the meridian, never leaves you 
for a moment. 

You feel, too, the characters of the men about you: you hear 
the inflections of their voices, the changes in their expression, all 
without an instant of reader’s drudgery. ‘There is a magical bril- 
liance about it; so that you see it at once with the conviction of 
reality and with the enchantment of an opera. . . . The description 
has the quality of orchestration... . 

These blazing climaxes of adventure stand out from an inferno 
of tormented bodies and uneasy souls in which one is glad to meet 
a rascal for the sake of laughing at him. The subjective side 
which gives Miltonic gloom and grandeur to certain chapters of 
“The Seven Pillars,” and of the seven and seventy pillars out of 
which they were hewn, plays no great part in this abridgment: 
Lawrence’s troublesome conscience and agonizing soul give place 
here to his impish humor and his scandalous audacities; but it will 
interest the latest French school of drama to know that their effect 
remains, and imparts an otherwise unattainable quality to the work, 
even though they are not expressed.* 


8 Consult George Bernard Shaw’s review of Revolt in the Desert, The 
Literary Review of The New York Evening Post, April 16, 1927; and his 
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Need we be surprised that the spiritual critic, Middleton 
Murry, describes Shaw—whom Ezra Pound depreciates as a 
“ninth-rate artist” (shades of Goethe, Sainte Beuve and Brandes 
pity and forgive this weighty one! )—as “the best living writer 
of plain English prose, and the most original and profound of 
literary critics” ? 

As Shaw in earlier days divined the modern masters: in music 
Wagner and Richard Strauss, in drama Ibsen, in art-crafts Mor- 
ris, in philosophic originality Samuel Butler, even so to-day he 
recognizes the masters in sculpture: Rodin, Troubetzkoy, Epstein. 
In the face of fierce public clamor of blatant protest, Shaw 
discerned in the Hudson Memorial “unquestionably the real 
thing, with all the power of stone and all the illusion of strenu- 
ous passion, and even movement, that live design can give... . 
If Miss Fay Compton or Miss Gladys Cooper would pose as 
Rima, with a stuffed pigeon on each wrist, the artist who touches 
up the photo-sculpture could throw in a few swallows, a robin, 
and a holly branch; and the result would be exactly what is 
wanted by the honest folk whose sense of beauty is outraged 
and mocked by Mr. Epstein’s powerful proceedings.” Of Trou- 
betzkoy, whom Shaw describes as “the most astonishing sculptor 
of modern times,” he can say: “If you know him only by the 
monuments which began with that grimly powerful Tsar mas- 
tering the horse which is not a gentleman’s mount but a great 
earthy animal that symbolizes all the vast agricultural whole 
of oppressed Russia under the Imperial Crown, you would class 
him a supercharged portrayer of force im excelsis.” He lauds 
Rodin as the sculptor of busts of “real men, not of the reputa- 
tions of celebrated persons. Look at my bust, and you will not 
find it a bit like that brilliant fiction known as G. B. S. or 
Bernard Shaw. But it is most frightfully like me. It is what 
is really there, not what you think is there. ... He saw me. 
Nobody else has done that yet... . The marble [bust] glows; 
and light flows over it. It does not look solid: it looks luminous; 
and this curious glowing and flowing keeps people’s fingers off it; 
for you feel as if you could not catch hold of it.” And at another 


Preface to the Catalogue of an Exhibition. of Paintings, Pastels, Drawings 
and Woodcuts illustrating Col. T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
The Leicester Galleries, London, February 5-21, 1927. 
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time he whimsically remarked: “If the bust is ever lost, broken 
or destroyed, so much the better for me. Men will talk of the 
Bernard Shaw by Rodin that was lost just as they speak to-day 
of the lost Athene of Phidias.” 4 

To Shaw, the significance of the modern movement in England 
had its germ in the growing sense of the “naive dignity and 
charm” of thirteenth-century work, in a passionate affection for 
the exquisite beauty of fifteenth-century art. “The whole 
rhetorical school in English literature, from Shakespear to 
Byron,” he once wrote, “appears to us in our present mood only 
another side of the terrible dégringolade from Michael Angelo 
to Canova and Thorwaldsen, all of whose works would not now 
tempt us to part with a single fragment by Donatello, or even 
a pretty foundling baby by Della Robbia.” Shaw maintained that 
William Morris made himself the greatest living master of the 
English language, both in prose and verse, by picking up the 
tradition of the literary art where Chaucer left it; that Burne- 
Jones made himself the greatest among English decorative paint- 
ers by picking up the tradition of his art where Lippi left it, 
and utterly ignoring “their Raphaels, Correggios and stuff”; and 
that Morris and Burne-Jones, close friends and co-operators in 
many a masterpiece, form the highest aristocracy of English art 
of our day.® Yet he has lived to admire and understand Augustus 
John, in whose presence it is not safe to admit that Burne-Jones 
was an artist at all. 

Although Shaw and Morris were in different Socialist camps, 
there was never the slightest personal friction on that account. 
Morris’ Socialist comrades regarded him as a sort of patriarch; 
but they were not hero-worshippers and never bothered at all 
about his eminence as artist and man of letters. “I was not my- 
self conscious of the impression he had made on me,’ Shaw once 
observed to me, “until one evening, at a debating society, or- 
ganized by Stopford Brooke, when Morris, in a speech on 
Socialism in the course of a debate, astonished me by saying that 





4Consult G. Bernard Shaw: “Mr. Epstein’s Panel,” in The Times (Lon- 
don), June 17, 1925; Word by Bernard Shaw in the catalogue: Sculpture by 
Prince Paul Troubetzkoy (P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., London, December, 1931) ; 
and Shaw’s salient critique, “A Memory of Rodin,” in The Nation (London), 
November 9, 1912, reproduced in the same, November 24, 1917. 

5 G. Bernard Shaw, “King Arthur,” The Saturday Review, January 19, 1895 
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he left the economics to me—‘in that respect I regard Shaw as my 
master.’ The phrase meant only that he left that side of the 
case to me, as he always did when we campaigned together; but 
though I knew this, still it gave me a shock which made me 
aware that I had unconsciously rated him so highly that his 
calling me master gave me a sort of horrified revulsion.” 

Shaw often spoke from the same platform or street-corner 
with Morris, and lectured oftener at the Sunday evening meet- 
ings in the converted coach house, his house at Hammersmith, 
than from any other platform. He worked with Morris, although 
thoroughly convinced of the futility of the effort, in preparing the 
manifesto designed to unite all the Socialist groups in a common 
program. One of Shaw’s best-known writings on Socialist eco- 
nomics, The Transition to Social Democracy, was written at 
Morris’ medieval manor-house, Lechlade, on the Thames; and on 
its historical side won the approval of that erudite student of the 
Middle Ages. Nevertheless, as Shaw once observed to me, “I have 
never liked to call myself his friend: I was too much his junior 
and too little necessary or serviceable to him in his private affairs 
to be that ; but I enjoyed an unstinted and unreserved intercourse 
with him.” In his admirable obituary essay on Morris, Shaw hu- 
morously confessed that no man was more liberal in his attempts 
to improve Morris’ mind than he was; “but I always found that, 
in so far as I was not making a most horrible idiot of myselt 
out of misknowledge (I could forgive myself for pure ignorance), 
he could afford to listen to me with the patience of a man who 
had taught my teachers. There were people whom we tried to 
run him down with—Tennysons, Swinburnes, and so on; but their 
opinions about things did not make any difference: Morris’s 
did.” ° 

Morris greatly enjoyed one or two things Shaw wrote, because 
in those essays Shaw said certain things which Morris wanted 
to have said. One of these essays was the now famous A De- 
generate’s View of Nordau, since published as a brochure with 
the title The Sanity of Art. “In 1895, at Easter,” Shaw once 
wrote me in this connection, “I got a letter from Benjamin 
Tucker, editor of Liberty, a philosophic anarchist and a very 





8G. Bernard Shaw, “Morris as Actor and Dramatist,” The Saturday Review, 
Qctoher 10, 18096. 
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honest man, saying that Nordau’s book on Degeneration was 
making a great impression on the American mind. He said 
that he knew I was the only man in the world capable of tackling 
Nordau on his various fields of music, literature, painting, etc. 
He said that if I would find out the highest figure ever paid by, 
say, the Nineteenth Century for a single article to any writer, 
not excluding Gladstone or any other eminent man, he would 
pay me that sum for a review of Degeneration for his little paper. 
This, mind you, from a man who was publishing a paper at his 
own expense, without a chance of making anything out of it, 
and with a considerable chance of finding himself in prison some 
day for telling the truth about American institutions. I wrote 
the review; he printed a double number of his paper to make 
room for it; he sent a copy to every paper in America; Nordau’s 
book has never been heard of in an American newspaper since; 
and Tucker probably worked double shifts and ate half meals 
for the next two or three years to pay off what the adventure 
cost him, even with the author’s work thrown in for love.” 7 

At the very outset of that essay, Shaw entered upon a well- 
reasoned defence of Impressionism, pointing out the high qualities 
of artistic execution insisted upon by Whistler, and the close study 
of the atmosphere by the Impressionists which gave rise to some 
notable paintings. When William Morris read this essay, Shaw 
states in the letter above-quoted, “he at once threw off all re- 
serve in talking to me about modern art, and treated me thence- 
forth as a man who knew enough to understand what might be 
said to him on that subject.” In a long letter to me about Mor- 
ris, Shaw says: 


After the Nordau article, he suddenly began to talk to me about 
Whistler and the Impressionists in a way which showed that he 
knew all about them and what they were driving at, though before 
that I had given him up as—on that subject—an intolerant and igno- 





7G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
October 30, 1905. In the Preface to The Sanity of Art, Shaw says: “In the 
Easter of 1895 .. . I was staying in the wooden hotel on Beachy Head, with 
a select party of Fabians, politicians, and philosophers, diligently trying to 
ride a bicycle for the first time in my life. My efforts set the coastguards 
laughing as no audience had ever laughed at my plays. I made myself ridiculous 
with such success that I felt quite ready to laugh at somebpdy else.” Shaw’s 
“A Degenerate’s View of Nordau” appeared in Liberty, July 27, 1895. 
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rant veteran of the pre-Raphaelite movement. And this was very 
characteristic of him. Up to a certain point he would not argue nor 
discuss: he simply gave you up as walking in darkness and presented 
himself as impervious and prejudiced. But the moment you had 
worked your way through the subject and come out into the clear 
air on the other side, he would suddenly begin to talk like an expert 
and shew all sorts of knowledge—scientific, political, commercial, in- 
tellectual-as-opposed-to-artistic, etc.—that you never suspected him 
of. He was proud of quoting Robert Owen’s rule: “Never argue: 
repeat your assertion,” and mere debating, which he knew to be an 
intellectual game and not an essential part of the Will-to-Socialism 
(so to speak) did not interest him enough to make him good at it. 
But he highly enjoyed having anyone else do it cleverly on his side, 
and was furious when it was done on the other side. In point of 
command of modern critical language he was by no means a ready 
man; and as I was in great practice just then, he would take a prompt 
from me (if it was the right one) with as much relief and simplicity 
as if I had found his spectacles for him. 

Morris’s artistic integrity was, humanly speaking, perfect. You 
could not turn him aside from the question of the beauty and decency 
of a thing by bringing up its znterest, scientific, casuistic, novel, curi- 
ous, historical, or what not. This was most extraordinary in so 
clever a man; for he was capable of all the interests. Compared to 
him Ruskin was not an artist at all: he was only a man whose in- 
terest in nature led him to study Turner, and whose insight into 
religion gave him a clue to the art of the really religious painters. 
Morris would not give twopence for a rarity or a curiosity or a relic; 
but when he saw a sanely beautiful thing, and it was for sale, he 
went into the shop; seized it; held it tight under his arm (it was 
generally a medieval book); and, after the feeblest and most trans- 
parent show of bargaining, bought it for whatever was asked. Once, 
when he was rebuked for paying £800 for something that a dealer 
would have got for £450, I said: “If you want a thing, you always 
get the worst of the bargain.”’ Morris was delighted with my wis- 
dom, and probably spent many unnecessary pounds on the strength 
of that poor excuse. 

This artistic integrity of his was what made him unintelligible to 
the Philistine public. When the Americans set to work to imitate 
his printing, they shewed that they regarded him as a fashionably 
quaint and foolish person; and the Roycroft Shop and all the rest 
of the culture-curiosity shops of the States poured forth pseudo- 
Morrisian abominations which missed every one of his lessons and 
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exaggerated every one of the practices he tried to cure printers of. 
In the same way his houses at Hammersmith and Kelmscott were, 
though quite homely, as beautiful in their domestic way as St. 
Sophia’s in Stamboul; but other people’s “Morris houses” always 
went wrong, even when he started them right.® 


Some years later, I asked Shaw if Morris, as artist, exercised 
any influence upon him. “Why, yes,” he replied, “Morris taught 
me that a book may be a beautiful object, and may be admired 
as such by a man who cannot read a word of it, exactly as a 
XIT century chalice or loving cup may be treasured by a heathen 
or a teetotaller, quite apart from its use as a drinking cup. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species is a sordid object: a mediaeval bestiary 
is often a masterpiece. Caxton’s silliest books are better from 
this point cf view than the first folio Shakespear; but this does 
not mean that the author was a greater writer than Shakespear. 

“My books changed considerably after the Kelmscott Press 
was founded. Caslon type, set solid, with certain proportions 
of margin, and avoidance of every apostrophe that could pos- 
sibly be omitted without turning he'll into hell and the like, 
with several other little technical points, make the appearance 
of a page of my plays very different from that of a page of 
Fabian Essays. The typesetting is still bad, because it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep it good when it has to be upset by 
proof corrections; but still, as far as the conditions allow, my 
books shew what they did not shew before I met Morris: that I 
had begun to concern myself about the appearance of a page of 
type as well as the meaning and style of the author's literary 
work.” 

As the direct result of Morris’ influence, Shaw holds very 
rigid views regarding printing and the format of a book. Ina 
symposium on Modern Book Production, he said: 


In the books of a great artist-printer like William Morris, you 
find that not only did he discard leading and make it an invariable 
tule to set his type solid, but he often introduced little leaf orna- 
ments between the sentences in order to fill up a gap which would 
otherwise have made a white patch by coming immediately above 
or below another space. And in reprinting his own works, when- 





8G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
September 11, 1905. 
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ever he found a line that justified awkwardly, he altered the word- 
ing solely for the sake of making it look well in print... . 

Well-printed books are just as scarce as well-written ones; and 
every author should remember that the most costly books in the 
world derive their value from the craft of the printer, and not from 
the genius of the author. I have seen a bestiary, or medieval natu- 
ral history, the worthless compilation of a childish liar, purchased 
for £800 in a city where the works of Shakespear sell for tenpence 
halfpenny. And if you want to buy a Shakespear for £60, you 
must bid for one of the volumes of his sonnets which Morris printed 
at the Kelmscott Press.® 


Shaw admired Morris extravagantly, and believed that had 
he turned his hand to the drama, within ten years he would have 
affected the theatre of the world. In the early autumn of 1887, 
Morris wrote a topical extravaganza, which he himself called 
an “interlude,” to be acted for the benefit of The Commonweal. 
It was first performed at Farringdon Road on October 15, 1887, 
and repeated three times. The Tables Turned, or Nupkins 
Awakened was the title; and the chief character parts were Sir 
Peter Edlin, Tennyson, and an imaginary Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. One of the performances was hilariously described, at 
considerable length, by Shaw. “Morris played the ideal Arch- 
bishop himself... . A pair of clerical bands and black stock- 
ings proclaimed the archbishop: the rest he did by obliterating 
his humor and intelligence, and presenting his own person to 
the audience like a lantern with the light blown out, with a dull 
absorption in his own dignity which several minutes of the 
wildest screaming laughter at him when he entered could not 
disturb. I laughed immoderately myself; and I can still see 
quite clearly the long top floor of that warehouse in the Farring- 
don Road as I saw it in glimpses between my paroxysms, with 
Morris gravely on the stage in his bands at one end; Mrs. Still- 
man, a tall and beautiful figure, rising like a delicate spire above 
a skyline of city chimney-pots at the other; and a motley sea 
of rolling, wallowing, guffawing Socialists between. There has 
been no other such successful first night within living memory, 





®G. Bernard Shaw, “The Author’s View: A Criticism of Modern Book 
Printing,” Caxton Magazine, Vol. 22, No. 9 (January, 1902). Consult also 
the pamphlet by G. Bernard Shaw, On Modern Composition (London, 1921). 
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I believe... .”2° In speaking of that period of the Hammer- 
smith Branch of the Socialist League, my friend Sir Emery 
Walker, then Secretary of the society, of which Morris was 
Treasurer, says: 


All Socialist societies then, the Hammersmith Socialist Society in- 
cluded, were constantly hard up, and the latter on two occasions, I 
remember, tried to raise the wind by getting up a little play in our 
Hall. This Hall joined Kelmscott House and before Socialism ap- 
peared on the scene was used by Morris as a studio, and the first 
Hammersmith rugs which his firm produced were woven there. One 
play was ““Nupkins Awakened,” written by Morris for this occasion. 
May Morris was Mary Pinch, and Morris was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and a witness of a disturbance made by the police at an out- 
door meeting." 


On November 23, 1890, the Hammersmith Socialist Society, 
organized by the Hammersmith Branch which seceded from the 
Socialist League along with Morris two days earlier, held its 
first meeting. I have held in my hand the little brown book, 
like a dumpy Bible, containing the Society’s records, the prized 
possession of Sir Emery Walker—and read the names of men, most 
of them then obscure, but since become famous, some of them hold- 
ing the highest places in letters and government: William Morris, 
Bernard Shaw, Ramsay Macdonald, Sidney Webb, Sydney Olivier, 
R. B. Haldane, Walter Crane, and Graham Wallas. “A stranger 
turning in through the little yard, in the course of an evening 
stroll by the water,” says May Morris, “might if he were lucky 
happen upon a discourse by Bernard Shaw on the Seven Deadly 
Virtues, an account of the Russian working man by Sergius 
Stepniak, or a lecture on Industry in the Fourteenth Century 
by William Morris; or might hear John Burns tell of Six Weeks 
in Pentonville.” 

At this period, perhaps because of his vegetarian diet, meagre 





10G, Bernard Shaw, “Morris as Actor and Dramatist,” The Saturday Review, 
October 10, 1896. Consult also J. W. Mackail, The Life of Wiliam Morris 
(London, 1911), Vol. II, pp. 187-190; and Collected Works of William Morris 
(London, 1913), Vol. XX, Introduction by May Morris, pp. xxix-xxx. At the 
first performance, among others, were Prince Kropotkin, Elisée Reclus, and 
William Archer, the last being the only drama critic present. 

11 Sir Emery Walker to Archibald Henderson, London, March 10, 1931. 
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form, and extreme pallor, Shaw appeared to have no stomach 
at all. On one occasion, according to the story told me by the 
late H. H. Sparling, friend and fellow-worker with Morris, Shaw 
lectured at Kelmscott House on Compulsory Eight Hours. “He 
was more cadaverous then than he has been since,” Sparling ex- 
plained, with a grin, “and was decidedly uninspired. He had no 
real sympathy with Ben Tucker of Liberty, and had probably 
taken up the subject under the influence of Sidney Webb. At 
any rate, he droned on and on, reiterating ‘compulsory eight 
hours’ and looking ill fed, until a comical idea struck Morris, who 
began to chuckle silently. A moment later Morris, who was 
presiding, ‘thought aloud’ suddenly, in a tense growl which 
reverberated throughout the little hall: ‘Compulsory eight hours, 
indeed! Compulsory guts for Bernard Shaw!’ ” 7? 

The Sunday night lectures at Hammersmith, which had a 
“special flavor,’ have been charmingly described by May 
Morris.1* In some reminiscences of Shaw, Ernest Rhys says: 


My second impression [of Shaw] was of a provokingly cool de- 
bater on a Socialist platform. It was on a Sunday night, the scene 
the little hall in William Morris’s garden at Hammersmith. 

The two men made a comedy contrast; the poet, in a blue reefer 
coat, like a sea Captain, shorter by head and shoulders than Shaw, 
blurting out defiant sentences about “temporizing Fabians,” while 
the loose planks of the platform rattled under his feet. Shaw, cool 
and mischievous, confronting him, was out to do all the intellectual 
damage he could to his opponent. But he did it with a curious 
Irish aigre-douce manner that stung while he smiled... . 


12Tt was Morris’ habit, while he was seated at a table on the platform, 
presiding, to divert himself by drawing incessantly. After a meeting, the 
paper beneath his hand was always covered with scraps of designs for chintzes 
and wallpapers. After the foundation of the Kelmscott Press he drew orna- 
mental capitals. 

In a letter to me from 30 Brunswick Square, London, March 25, 1924, 
Sparling wrote: “Through an undesigned coincidence, my book on the Kelm- 
scott Press and William Morris received its finishing touch yesterday—Morris’ 
birthday.” I was with Sparling while he was in the throes of composition— 
then a very ill man under the loving care of his wife. The autographed copy 
of the book, which appeared shortly before his death, is one of my prized 
possessions. The full title of Sparling’s book is The Kelmscott Press and 
Wilkam Morris, Master-Craftsman (London, 1924). 

18 Collected Works of William Morris, Vol. XX, Introduction, pp. lii-lvi. 
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After the lecture a few of us went to supper at William Morris’s 
where he sat like an impatient and hospitable Viking at the head of 
his table. Near the foot Shaw still talked on, unquenched, to the 
poet’s daughter.'* 


s 


An interesting art movement in the early eighties, arising in 
considerable measure out of Morris’ influence, was to establish 
another bond between Shaw and Morris. The spontaneous as- 
sociation of a small group, enthusiastic for the unity of art and 
intent upon the conjunction of technical training and art train- 
ing, was an initial step in the Arts and Crafts Movement. Five 
pupils of that fine artist, Norman Shaw, banded themselves to- 
gether as the St. George’s Art Society; and a little later, January 
15, 1884, associating with themselves twenty others of like mind, 
established The Art-Workers Guild.1® 

In 1891 Thomas Okey, a craftsman of eminence in basket- 
making and for years a professor in Cambridge University, was 
made a brother in the Guild. In that same year he organized for 
the Guild, on the lines of the Toynbee Travelers’ Club, an Italian 
journey for the brethren. Twenty-seven persons went on this 
journey, each one paying £13-10-0. Doubtless at the invitation 
of the artist and Socialist, Walter Crane, Bernard Shaw was 
invited to go on this trip. The difficulties of securing proper 
food for the vegetarian Shaw were ingeniously solved by Okey, 
who at every hostelry informed the management that one of their 
party was a devout Catholic, under a vow to abstain from flesh, 
wine and tobacco! A valuable residuum of that trip is a notable 
letter, from Shaw to William Morris, the Master of the Guild 
the following year, embodying his personal impressions of 
Italian art. 


14 Ernest Rhys, “Shaw the Talker,” New York World, February 10, 1929. 

15 The first five were Ernest Newton, Edward S. Prior, Mervyn Macartney, 
Gerald C. Horsley, and William R. Lethaby. For an expression of the aims 
of this group, consult E. S. Prior’s “An Account of the Founding of the 
Art-Workers Guild,” read to the Guild at the annual general meeting. Consult 
also “An Address delivered by request in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn before 
the Art-Workers Guild on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Guild’s 
foundation, Friday the fifteenth of January, 1909,” by Past-Master Selwyn 
Image. For additional information regarding the Art-Workers Guild consult 
Mackail, op. cit., Vol. II, Chap. XVIII; the Collected Works of William 
Morris, Vol. XVI, Introduction; and Thomas Okey, A Basketful of Memories 
(London, 1930). 
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Venice, 23rd Sept., 1891. 
DEAR Morris, 

I write to you partly because if I do not, Walker will; and he 
will tell you anything he thinks will please you, regardless of his 
private mind; but chiefly because I must work off my growing irri- 
tation and escape for a moment from the fearful solitude created by 
these twenty-seven men, about twenty of whom seem to me to be 
capable of admiring everything except beauty. They will admire a 
thing because it is early Gothic, because it is late Gothic, because 
it is Rennisongce, because it is by someone they have read about, 
because it is one of the thousand odd objects which Ruskin has de- 
scribed as ‘“‘the most entirely great work of art in the world,” etc., 
etc., etc., etc. They are a godsend to the photograph sellers, the 
tinkers, and the fruiterers. They buy halfpenny-worths of figs, 
melons, and poor little grapes, and swear that they have never tasted 
such lusciousness. They stare at turners and coppersmiths, and buy 
the antiquities which the blackguards are making under their very 
noses. Even Walker has just paid three and a half francs for a 
three-spouted brass snuff incense burner which would stink him out 
of Hammersmith Terrace if he attempted to use it. The ring at the 
top is bent, and the stand is damaged and dirty. These evidences of 
age console him for the flagrant modernity of the combustion cham- 
ber, or whatever they call it. 

The Venetian municipality has placed at our disposal a person 
supposed to be a young architect, whom I rather suspect of being 
a plain-clothes policeman set to watch that we do not steal bits of 
mosaic, or cut our names in the monuments. He takes no interest 
in us; is ill at ease and desperately bored by our exclamations of 
“Che beau maison!’”? (on my honor this is verbatim), “Tres bel- 
lissimo,” ‘“‘Most interesting,” “‘Chi a dipinto questo schoolptoor—” 
and so on. —— , whose French is so execrable that even I 
can detect solecisms in it, carries on in the most enterprising way 
with curators of galleries who receive us. As to our special architect 
here, he refers all our questions to the attendants, and hardly makes 
a pretence of ever having been in the place before! And I have an 
uneasy suspicion that we take advantage of collectivity to bilk the 
wretched sacristans unmercifully in the matter of tips. The Art 
Workers’ Guild will be known henceforth as a body which expects 
a man to show round twenty persons for one franc. At least I infer 
this from the difference between the faces of the sacristans whom I 
tip, and those tipped by our unfortunate organizer, who has to be 
mean for us all. Sometimes a party of five art workers take a gon- 
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dola for two hours, and offer the gondolier a lira and a tip of 
twenty-five cents. They regard his protests as an attempt to impose 
on them. 

As to my own impressions, I can only say, so far, that Italian 
architecture appears to me to be inferior to northern architecture. 
It is wonderfully spontaneous and happy; but it is not organic; it is 
flagrantly architecture for the sake of ornamentality. The propor- 
tions are often knocked off with the greatest luck, and the general 
effect handsome; distinguished (or rather grand), joyous, and so on; 
but the thing does not grow in the great way, nor can I see much 
tracery that could not be “restored” (if destroyed) without loss of 
quality by the Venetians today. The cathedral at Milan disgusted 
me: it struck me as representing the result of giving a carte blanche 
order for the biggest thing of the kind 
that could be done. Every sort of deco- 
ration is heaped up and elaborated and 
repeated. There are windows miles high 
and acres broad, with nothing in them 
but hundreds of little piffling pictures 
like pages out of Cassell’s Illustrated 
Family Bible—not even a joke in them, 
excepting the stealing of Adam and Eve 
from Correggio’s Venus and Mercury in 
the National Gallery. I greatly prefer 
St. Paul’s, which, at any rate, is the 
work of an architect, whereas at Milan 
there were all sorts of artists employed 
to get over the difficulty of there being 
no architect. The only great church I saw in Milan was an old one 
called San Ambrogio, with the altar—made of gold, jewels, filigree, 
mosaic, etc.—shut up in Chubb safe doors, which they opened after 
energetic chaffering for ten lire for the lot of us. This was a Roman- 
esque church; and it and one at Verona called St. Zeno are the only 
places I felt happy in on the way here. At San Ambrogio there was 
plenty of free and beautiful work in the capitals of the pillars in the 
courtyard, and in the carving of the panels in the choir stalls. At the 
Brera I saw lots of fragments of stone with this free and fresh work 
on them. The director there, though a very pleasant and genuinely 
enthusiastic old boy, never said a word about it, ‘though he was very 
proud of a pretty statue of Gaston de Foix, which Henry Holiday 
and Chantrey could have turned out between them to perfection. 
Here in Venice the churches I have seen—the Frari (which Walker 
will call the Friary), SS. Giovanni e Paolo, S. Rocco—are nothing 
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but enormous barns, with a sort of ribbed vaulting in the apse which 
looks exactly like modern cast-iron construction. Of course there 
are here and there monuments, carvings, etc., which are beautiful; 
but they are all as separate from the building as the pictures are. I 
have not put my nose inside St. Marks yet;' but the outside dis- 
appointed me. I expected above all things color, and it is scraped 
clean. Besides, I believe most of the best artworks the Venetians 
have, they stole for their palaces and tombs and the like. The ex- 
traordinary difficulty of building in the sea, necessitating the most 
thorough and careful foundation work, made the Venetian people 
able to rise to the money with magnificent work of a kind—Tin- 
toretto and Paul Veronese being the greatest in that kind—but some- 
how they did nothing architecturally that gives me the sensation I 
remember getting many years ago when IJ saw St. John’s Chapel in 
the Tower of London (I had never troubled myself consciously about 
it before). Splendid walls, splendid windows, splendid stairs, splen- 
did pinnacles, but no vital, unanswerable, convincing arches, vault- 
ings, and growths of stone into one great rooftree. So, somehow, 
Italy seems to me a humbug. In S. Zeno there is a most beautiful 
sort of porch—a canopy on two exquisitely slender but sufficient 
pillars—and a fine tower. But even in these earliest and finest 
churches, the organic nature of the porch and the arches is not 
carried far: it is small in proportion to the barn which is already 
there, though the barn is finely balanced in its own shape, unlike 
these monstrous Venetian affairs. This is generalization of my first 
hasty impression, which may be a quite insufferable one, in which 
case it will in due time right itself. Somehow there is a painful 
element in the whole affair which throws me back on my old icono- 
clastic idea of destroying the entire show. For it is a show and 
nothing else. Neither the Italians nor the trippers on whom they 
spunge have any part or lot in the fine things they see. They didn’t 
make them; couldn’t make them; consequently can’t appreciate them 
even when they are ready made for them. The people here who are 
chock full of Ruskin are just as bad as the authorities who cut out 
illuminated capitals from old MSS., and paste them on millboards 
in frames for exhibition. And they are much worse than the blank 
Philistines, who show a healthy preference for the penny steamers, 
the sunsets, and the Lido. The first day we were here was a very 
fine day; and it convinced me completely that the only painter who 
had the least notion of what he had to paint was Turner. I saw at 
once, of course, the things all the common painters are driving at— 
the clear atmosphere, the olive complexions, and so on—but I saw, 
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too, that they never come within one hundred miles of reaching it. 

However, I do not believe that a permanent living art can ever 
come out of the conditions of Venetian splendour, even at its greatest 
time. The best art of all will come when we are rid of splendour 
and everything in the glorious line. Then by all means let them 
restore and ruin and cut up missal pages and scrape and do what 
they like. The old bricks are of no use in building up the new art, 
as far as I can see, though at Milan I was surprised to find how not 
only the “style” of the great painters, but the very figures they 
painted were gradually evolved from man to man from Cimabue and 
Giotto to Titian. 

A Venetian has just come in. He declares that Walker’s lamp 
must be old, because it would have cost more if it were new. I must 
leave off so that I may talk to him and be polite. Now that I think 
of it, my apologies should be rather for the unconscionable length 
to which I have run over stale matters. 

You should see Walker and Cockerell. Their faces and necks are 
mere mosquito pastures—all red spots. I have protected myself by 
burning pastilles which make a fume so noxious that I have all but 
succumbed to it myself. I have also been fortunate in discouraging 
fleas, which soon abandon the settlements they found on me The 
fact is, I perspire freely. My keys, for instance, get quite dulled 
with rust in a short time. I am convinced that the damp gives the 
fleas rheumatism, which must be a hideously unpleasant complaint 
for an insect which has to jump for its life every few seconds. Hence 
they soon quit me. 

Walker says he will write as soon as he can settle down again— 
also that he has not been inside S. Maria della Salute, as the out- 
side was enough for him. 

G; 5.5." 


Shaw was again a member of the Guild’s expedition in 1894. 
In 1921 he was made an honorary member of the Guild, and has 
occasionally attended meetings and even addressed the Guild.’ 


16 This letter was first shown me by Mr, now Sir, Emery Walker in 1923, 
and a copy has since been furmshed me The letter appears in Okey, op cit 

17 On Friday, November 14, 1930, for example, Shaw lectured on the subject, 
Art, before the Art-Workers Guild May Mormis, daughter ot Wilham Morris, 
presided See The Observer (London), November 16, 1930 In that address, 
Shaw made the significant confession that Tolstoy’s suggestion, that anything 
by which an artist conveys an emotion to another person is a work of art, 
is the best definition. The artist, by satisfying a desire of his own nature, 
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Two other details may be mentioned, as bearing on the connec- 
tion between Shaw and Morris. In January, 1891, a series of three 
articles, under the general title, “The Socialist Ideal,” was pub- 
lished in The New Review. The essays and writers were as fol- 
lows: “Art,” by William Morris; “Politics,’ by Bernard Shaw; 
“Literature,” by H. S. Salt. In 1898, Shaw reviewed Tolstoy’s 
What Is Art? Commenting on Tolstoy’s definition of art as “an 
activity by means of which one man, having experienced a feeling, 
intentionally transmits it to others,” Shaw says: “This is the 
simple truth: the moment it is uttered, whoever is really con- 
versant with art recognizes in it the voice of the master.” A 
little further on, he makes an interesting observation which shows 
the strength of the impression Morris as artist had left upon him: 


Since no man, however indefatigable a reader he may be, can 
make himself acquainted with all that Europe has to say on any 
subject of general interest, it seldom happens that any great cham- 
pion meets the opponent we would most like him to join issue with. 
For this reason we hear nothing from Tolstoy of William Morris’s 
definition of art as the expression of pleasure in work. This is not 
exactly the beauty doctrine: it recognizes, as Tolstoy’s definition 
does, that art is the expression of feeling; but it covers a good deal 
of art work which, whilst proving the artist’s need for expression, 
does not convince us that the artist wanted to convey his feelings 
to others. . . .78 


creates a demand. Concerning his own plays, Shaw gives this revealing hint: 
“Art has to supply so many things. It is a very complicated business, for 
people look to it for moral enlightenment, and therefore the responsibility of 
the artist is a great one. In my own art as a dramatist I have to take life 
as I see it. I see people walking up and down the street, and I must find 
out where they are going and discover the invisible drama beneath the sur- 
face. It is no use talking of holding the mirror up to Nature; that is no 
good. The dramatist must present life more intelligently than that: he must 
make his characters think of something that has not been thought of before. 
You are used to seeing people the right way up. I must occasionally turn 
them upside down to see if something can be learned from them in that 
position.” 

18 Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy on Art, and Its Critics (London, 1925), p. 8. 
Shaw’s review, “Tolstoy’s What Is Art?” appeared originally in The Daily 
Chronicle, September 10, 1808. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE MUSIC CRITIC? 


NE of Shaw’s friends and admirers recently told me that 
() Shaw’s finest trait was revealed in the following incident. 
When an enthusiastic but ignorant young Socialist asked 
Shaw what he should do to help the cause, Shaw replied: “Do 
your particular job, whatever it is, as well as it can be done; 
and let everyone know that you are a Socialist.” This was 
Shaw’s own principle and philosophy; and it kept pushing him 
to the fore. He never sought jobs or asked his friends to get them 
for him. He so impressed them by his brilliance, cleverness, and 
gay temperament, that, as we have seen, his friends went about 
hunting berths for him. 

In 1888, the late T. P. O’Connor, a leading advocate of Home 
Rule, actually succeeded in raising £40,000 to establish a news- 
paper, The Star, to express the views of himself and his political 
friends and associates. Massingham, then editor of the National 
Press Agency, went along as assistant editor; and in consequence 
of his “rapturous” praise of the wholly unknown Shaw, O’Connor 
engaged him as assistant leader writer at a salary of £2:10S. per 
week.? Other writers on the staff, afterwards famous in London 


1 For enlargement on certain points treated in this chapter consult Archibald 
Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), 
Chapter VIII. 

2In speaking of his acquaintance with Massingham, Shaw says: “Of our 
first meeting I have no recollection. I was certainly not introduced to him: 
he arises in my memory as a person known to me quite intimately, and often 
called The Boy. ... We occasionally made Sunday morning excursions of a 
kind then in vogue among journalists. They had a double object: first, to 
walk four miles from home and thus become bona fide travellers in the legal 
sense, entitled to obtain drinks as such, and, second, to buy a copy of The 
Observer.’ From Bernard Shaw’s essay, “H. W. Massingham,” in H. J. 
Massingham, H.W.M. (London, 1925). I found Massingham one of the most 
interesting and genial of companions, with a keen sense of humor and a very 
pronounced personal dignity. I used to meet him at Shaw’s quarters. I 
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journalism, were A. B. Walkley, who wrote over the signature 
-“Spectator,” and Clement Shorter. 

At this time, Shaw was supersaturated with the philosophy 
of Fabian permeation, or Progressivism. So he ardently under- 
took the job, with the idea of inoculating the Liberal Party 
with Socialistic ideas. Shaw’s “impossibilist” editorials soon 
played havoc with the paper’s policy as a Liberal organ, and 
stirred O’Connor to action. He discovered to his horror that 
Shaw was a Socialist—as who should say Bolshevist today; 
that Massingham, his assistant editor, had strong Socialist lean- 
ings; and that the reliable Sidney Webb, to whom he wrote in 
remonstrance over Shaw’s anti-Liberalism, was also a Socialist! 
A nest of vipers, indeed! 

Matters came to a head one day when John Morley carried 
to O’Connor, in the Division Lobby of the House of Commons, 
a paragraph written by Shaw in which he (Morley) “was dealt 
with more faithfully than fairly.” Massingham solved the diffi- 
culty by suggesting that Shaw, who had an extraordinary knowl- 
edge of music, be given the post of musical critic. This happy 
compromise, happy for both, as O’Connor did not wish to dis- 
miss Shaw, was effected; and Shaw began to write a column on 
“Music,” to be, as O’Connor diplomatically suggested, ‘colored 
by occasional allusions to that art.” Shaw chose to sign his 
column “Corno di Bassetto,” the Italian name for the basset 
horn which went out of use in Mozart’s time; and so, to employ 
American slang, “horned in” on music criticism.® 

Shaw says that after O’Connor refused to publish his editorials, 
“for which the country was not ripe by about five hundred 
years, according to the political computation of the eighties,” the 
Fabian Society “ordered all its members to write to The Star 
expressing indignant surprise at the lukewarmness of its Liberal- 


recall a delightful excursion—Massingham, Clement Shorter and I—to attend 
the production at Dorchester of Thomas Hardy’s The Famous Tragedy of 
the Queen of Cornwall, a memorable experience, although the acting, by local 
brewers, butchers, and seamstresses, verged towards the execrable. Consult 
Archibald Henderson, “Mr. Hardy Achieves a Second Immortality,” Interna- 
tional Book Review, April, 1924. 

3T. P. O’Connor, Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian (New York, 1929), 
Vol. II, Chapter XIV; G, Bernard Shaw, “In the Days of Our Youth,” The Star, 
February 19, 1906. 
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ism and the reactionary and obsolete character of its views. This 
was more successful; the paper became Progressive, and London 
rose so promptly to the new program, the first County Council 
election was fought and won on it. The Liberal leaders remon- 
strated almost daily with T.P., being utterly bewildered by what 
was to them a most dangerous heresy. But The Star articles became 
more and more Progressive, then ultra-Progressive, then positively 
Jacobin; and the further they went the better London liked them. 
They were not, I beg to say, written by me, but by Mr. H. W. 
Massingham,” Mr. Massingham became editor of The Star in 
July, 1890, and resigned in January, 1891. Shaw always delighted 
to tell of “collaring The Star by a stage army stratagem,” and 
of the early hours O’Connor had to keep at the editorial sanctum, 
in order to “moderate the transports” of Massingham and himself. 

When Shaw began writing music criticism, it occurred to him 
to wonder whether he was being adequately compensated for 
the hard work of plodding through all the picture exhibitions. 
He had to wear shooting boots to save soles; and he found that 
the principal residuum of art criticism, as General Dawes has 
found in the case of diplomacy, was aching feet! As for pay, 
why, it was disgraceful. On counting his hard-earned gains, he 
found to his amazement that his remuneration for paragraphs at 
fivepence per line worked out at—according to his recollection 
afterwards—less than forty pounds a year, whereas two hun- 
dred pounds would not have been at all excessive for the work. 
“Edmund Yates, when I resigned this particular job and told 
him why,” Shaw once informed me, “was as much staggered 
as I was myself, and proposed a much more lucrative arrangement 
by which I should divide the work with Lady Colin Campbell. 
But the division would not have been fair to her; and Yates, 
recognizing this, did what I asked, which was, to hand the whole 
department over to Lady Colin, and confine my contributions to 
music alone.” 

When Shaw first entered the lists as a music critic, he was 
extraordinarily well equipped as a writer, and versed in the 
mechanics of music, as well as in knowledge of classic composi- 
tions. After having music as his daily food from childhood, his 
mother’s hegira to London when he was fifteen left him to starve 
musically. He could not bear this, and vigorously set to work 
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to learn the art of piano playing. In a spirit of desperation he 
bought a technical handbook of music, containing a diagram of 
the keyboard, and boldly started in—not as a beginner, practic- 
ing études de velocité—to play the overture to Don Giovanni! It 
took him ten minutes to arrange his fingers on the notes of the 
first chord. ‘What I suffered, what everybody in the house suf- 
fered, whilst I struggled on, labouring through arrangements of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, the new and then extraordinary Wagner 
music, and of all the operas and oratorios I knew, will never be 
told.” 

It was in vain merely to sing: “my native wood-notes wild— 
just then breaking frightfully—could not satisfy my intense 
craving for the harmony which is the emotional substance of 
music, and for the rhythmic figures of accompaniment which 
are its action and movement. I had only a single splintering 
voice, and I wanted an orchestra.” 

In describing his painful efforts to acquire that rough-and-ready 
facility, from which Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Salt were later to 
suffer, Shaw says: 


At the end of some months I had acquired a technique of my own, 
as a sample of which I may offer my fingering of the scale of C 
major. Instead of shifting my hand by turning the thumb under 


and fingering ee ees, I passed my fourth finger over 
123102345 


my fifth, and played eee . This method has the ad- 
12345454 
vantage of being applicable to all scales, diatonic or chromatic, and 


to this day I often fall back on it. Liszt and Chopin hit on it too, 
but they never used it to the extent I did. I soon acquired a ter- 
rible power of stumbling through pianoforte arrangements and vocal 
scores; and my reward was that I gained penetrating experiences of 
Victor Hugo and Schiller from Donizetti, Verdi, and Beethoven; of 
the Bible from Handel; of Goethe from Schumann; of Beaumarchais 
and Moliére from Mozart; and of Merimée from Bizet, besides find- 
ing in Berlioz an unconscious interpreter of Edgar Allan Poe. When 
I was in the schoolboy adventure vein, I could range from Vincent 
Wallace to Meyerbeer; and if I felt piously and genteelly senti- 
mental, I, who could not stand the pictures of Ary Scheffer or the 
genteel suburban sentiment of Tennyson and Longfellow, could be- 
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come quite maudlin over Mendelssohn and Gounod. And, as I 
searched all the music I came across for the sake of its poetic or 
dramatic content, and played the pages in which I found poetry or 
drama over and over again, whilst I never returned to those in 
which the music was trying to exist ornamentally for its own sake 
and had no real content at all, it soon followed that when I came 
across the consciously perfect art work in the music dramas of Wag- 
ner, I ran no risk of hopelessly misunderstanding it as the academic 
musicians did. Indeed, I soon found that they equally misunder- 
stood Mozart and Beethoven, though, having come to like their 
tunes and harmonies, and to understand their mere carpentry, they 
pointed out what they supposed to be their merits with an erroneous- 
ness far more fatal to their unfortunate pupils than the volley of 
half-bricks with which they greeted Wagner (who, it must be con- 
fessed, retaliated with a volley of whole ones fearfully well aimed).‘ 


Although Shaw did a great deal of accompanying in later 
years, he never fully mastered the instrument. When Mr. Har- 
court Williams produced The Dark Lady of the Sonnets and 
Androcles and the Lion at the Victoria Theatre (the Old Vic) 
in February, 1929, Shaw called attention to the fact that he 
had once, in a desperate emergency, supplied the place of the 
absent half of the orchestra at a People’s Entertainment at the 
Old Vic. Shaw wrote to Miss Lillian Baylis’ press agent: 


The revival of “The Dark Lady” and “Androcles” will be my first 
performance under the very distinguished management of Miss Baylis; 
but it will not be my first appearance at the Old Vic. Towards the end 
of the eighteen seventies, before Miss Baylis was born, I made my 
debut and also took my farewell—in the orchestra of the Old Vic under 
the baton of a certain Signor Samuelli, by filling up the gaps in an 
anything-but-full band on a grand piano, at a performance of de- 
tached acts of “Faust” and “Il Trovatore.” ... I flatter myself 
that the Anvil Chorus has seldom, if ever, gone with more spirit 
than on that occasion. . . . As the bell in the “Miserere” in “Tl 
Trovatore” I was such a failure that the prima donna struck at re- 
hearsal and silenced me; but what could I do with a length of 
gaspipe on a string and an old poker to hit with? The red fire with 





4G. Bernard Shaw, “The Religion of the Pianoforte,” The Fortnightly Review, 
February, 1894. 
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which I suggested the execution of the hero elicited thunders of 
applause; I cannot guess why.° 


When I first met him, Shaw would go to his little Bechstein 
piano, a relic of the first Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and fear- 
lessly attack any opera or symphony. He is his own prima donna, 
and his own basso profundo. He reveled for some years in the 
pianola; and I have shared his enjoyment in his rendition of a 
Chopin nocturne upon that remarkable toy, but he now seldom 
touches it. And I fancy that, to Shaw, the radio now seems 
indispensable. 

In The World, T. P. O’Connor was familiarly described as “a 
Chinese statesman named Tay Pay.” In appointing Shaw to the 
post of music critic on The Star, relates the appointee, “he (O’Con- 
nor) placed himself in my hands with.one reservation only. ‘Say 
what you like,’ he said; ‘but for—(here I omit a pathetic 
Oriental adjuration)—don’t tell us anything about Bach in 
B minor.’ It was a bold speech, considering the superstitious 
terror in which the man who has the abracadabra of musical 
technology at his fingers’ end holds the uninitiated editor; and 
it conveyed a golden rule.” Shaw was in perfect accord with 
the editor in the belief that “Bach in B minor” is not good 
criticism, not good sense, not interesting to the general reader, 
not useful to the student. Shaw fulfilled his part of the contract 
far more completely than the “Chinese statesman” had any right 
to expect. Not only did Shaw not tell us anything about “Bach 
in B minor”: he spent six years of his life in holding it up to 
ridicule and contempt except when he was dealing with the im- 
mortal Mass in that key. 

In Shaw’s first novel, Jmmaturity, there are many little bits of 
comment on music, scattered here and there. In Love Among the 
Artists Shaw’s hero is evidently based on the forceful personality 
and slovenly habits of Beethoven, the foil to him being a highly 
cultured and earnestly Art worshipping but barren gentleman 
painter. The most humorous point of Shaw’s Cashel Byron’s 
Profession is reached when the loquacious boxer delivers his 
famous lecture on music and pugilism, comparing the methods 
of Beethoven and Jack Randall, the famous scientific bruiser. 





5G. Bernard Shaw to Mr. Titterton, February 19, 1930. 
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Says Byron to the assembled company in Mrs. Hoskyn’s draw- 
ing room: 


I am no musician; but I'll just show you how a man that under- 
stands one art understands every art. I made out from the gentle- 
man’s remarks that there is a man in the musical line named Wagner, 
who is what you might call a game sort of composer; and that the 
musical fancy, though they can’t deny that his tunes are first-rate, 
and that, so to speak, he wins his fights, yet they try to make out 
that he wins them in an outlandish way, and that he has no real 
science. 

Now I tell the gentleman not to mind such talk. As I have shown 
you, his game wouldn’t be any use to him without science. He might 
have beaten a few second-raters with a rush while he was young; 
but he wouldn’t have lasted out as he has done unless he was clever 
as well. It’s the newness of his style that puzzles people; for, mind 
you, every man has to grow his own style out of himself; and there 
is no use in thinking that it will be the same as the last fellow’s, or 
right for the next fellow, or that it’s the style, and that every other 
style is wrong. More rot is talked through not knowing that than 
anything else. You will find that those that run Professor Wagner 
down are either jealous, or they are old stagers that are not used to 
his style, and think that anything new must be bad. Just wait a bit, 
and, take my word for it, they'll turn right around and swear that 
his style isn’t new at all, and that he stole it from some one they 
saw when they were ten years old. History shows us that that is 
the way of such fellows in all ages, as the gentleman said; and he 
gave you Beethoven as an example. But an example like that don’t 
go home to you, because there isn’t one man in a million that ever 
heard of Beethoven. Take a man that everybody has heard of: Jack 
Randall! The very same things were said of kim. After that, you 
needn’t go to musicians for an example. The truth is, that there are 
people in the world with that degree of envy and malice in them 
that they can’t bear to allow a good man his merits; and when they 
have to admit that he can do one thing, they try to make out that 
there’s something else he can’t do. Come: I'll put it to you short 
and businesslike. This German gentleman, who knows all about 
music, tells you that many pretend that this Wagner has game, 
but no science. Well, I, though I know nothing about music, will 
bet you twenty-five pounds that there’s others that allow him to be 
full of science, but say that he has no game, and that all he does 
comes from his head, and not from his heart. I will. Dll bet twenty- 
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five pounds on it; and let the gentleman of the house be stakeholder, 
and the German gentleman referee. Eh? Well, I’m glad to see 
that there are no takers. 


The vaporings of Shaw, under the heading “Music” and over 
the signature of “Corno di Bassetto,” were actually, as he puts 
it, “a mixture of triviality, vulgarity, farce and tomfoolery with 
genuine criticism.” It was professional persiflage on the formerly 
dignified topic of music. Shaw combined a laborious criticism 
with a recklessly flippant manner; and managed to bring music 
into contact with the everyday affairs of life—society, politics, 
ethics, esthetics, religion. A “Monday Pop,” a Richter concert, 
an opera at Covent Garden were treated with equal skill, humor, 
and calculated nonsense. Shaw secured the privileges he usurped, 
he once remarked, in two ways: first, by taking care that “Corno 
di Bassetto” should always be amusing; and, second, by using a 
considerable knowledge of music, which nobody suspected him 
of possessing, to provide a solid substratum of genuine criticism 
for the mass of outrageous levities and ridiculous irrelevancies 
which were the dramatic characteristics of “Bassetto.” In retro- 
spective mood, Shaw once remarked: “I daresay these articles 
[in The Star] would seem shabby, vulgar, cheap, silly, vapid 
enough if they were dug up and exposed to the twentieth century 
light; but in those days, and in the context of the topics of that 
time, they were sufficiently amusing to serve their turn.” ® 

Shaw is an incorrigible wag. The world owes him an 
unpayable debt for making it laugh for half a century. He is 
like a precocious and prankish boy, playing with a huge, rather 
stupid animal, the Great Public! Shaw presenting his plays— 
and the same was true of his music criticism—to the British pub- 
lic, comments Sir Edward Elgar, “often reminds me of Sterne 
throwing a macaroon to the ass.” <A perfect analysis of his pre- 
dicament and the way he handled it, was once given by Shaw, 
long before anyone believed he had a right to compare himself 
with any great writer: “‘Waggery as a medium is invaluable. My 
case is really the case of Rabelais over again. When I first began 
to promulgate my opinions, I found that they appeared extrava- 





®°G. Bernard Shaw, “In the Days of Our Youth,” The Star, February 19, 
1906, 
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gant and even insane. In order to get a hearing, it was necessary 
for me to attain the footing of a privileged lunatic, with the 
license of a jester. Fortunately the matter was very easy. I 
found that I had only to say with perfect simplicity what I seri- 
ously meant just as it struck me, to make everybody laugh. My 
method is to take the utmost trouble to find the right thing to 
say, and then say it with the utmost levity. And all the time the 
real joke is that I am in earnest.”’? 

The Candid Friend of Society—ah! there you have Shaw at 
his Shawest. His truths were not stranger, but far more enter- 
taining, than fiction. His levity has often saved him from 
martyrdom: the jester is by common consent immune. Shaw has 
intuitively psycho-analysed himself in these unforgettable words: 
“There is an indescribable levity—not triviality, mind, but levity 
—something spritelike about the final truth of a matter; and this 
exquisite levity communicates itself to the style of a writer who 
will face the labour of digging down to it. It is the half-truth 
which is congruous, heavy, serious and suggestive of a middle- 
aged or elderly philosopher. The whole truth is often the first 
thing that comes into the head of a fool or a child; and when a 
wise man forces his way to it through the many strata of his 
sophistications, its wanton, perverse air reassures him instead of 
frightening him.” ® 

Sidney Smith said of his brother, a learned judge, and himself, 
that they had inverted the laws of nature: “He has risen by his 
gravity and I have sunk by my levity.” Someone has said that 
Shaw’s middle initial should have been the first, not the second, 
letter of the alphabet. He has followed the laws of nature and 
risen like a gas-filled balloon. The spritelike quality, the inde- 
scribable levity inherent in the final truth of a matter, has in- 
timately informed Shaw’s style. His column in The Star, typical 
of the insurgency and iconoclasm of the New Journalism, was 
like a gale of impish laughter. Imagine a column a week in the 
sprightly vein of the following: 


7 Clarence Rook, “George Bernard Shaw,” The Chap-Book, November 1, 


1896, p. 539. : 
8G. Bernard Shaw, “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part II, The Candid 


Friend, May 18, 1901. 
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I warn others that Offenbach’s music is wicked. It is abandoned 
stuff: every accent in it is a snap of the fingers in the face of moral 
responsibility, every ripple and sparkle on its surface twits me for 
my teetotalism, and mocks at the early rising which I fully intend 
to make a habit of some day. . . . In Mr. Cellier’s scores, music is 
still the chastest of the muses. In Offenbach’s she is—what shall I 
say?—I am ashamed of her. I no longer wonder that the Germans 
came to Paris and suppressed her with fire and thunder. Here in 
England how respectable she is! Virtuous and rustically innocent 
her six-eight measures are, even when Dorothy sings, ‘Come, fill 
up your glasses to the brim”! She learned her morals from Handel, 
her ladylike manners from Mendelssohn, her sentiment from the 
“Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” But listen to her in Paris, with 
Offenbach. Talk of six-eight time: why, she stumbles at the second 
quaver, only to race off again in a wild Bacchanalian, Saturnalian, 
petticoat spurning, irreclaimable, shocking quadrille. 


First in his career, aS music critic, Shaw donned that affecta- 
tion of superiority which has been an integral part of his cam- 
paign for becoming famous. People never failed to laugh at his 
pretence of cosmic condescension, of Gargantuan egotism. 
“Even I am not infallible—that is, not always” went over with 
a bang. “Let it be remembered,” he fastidiously says, “that I 
am a superior person, and that what seemed incoherent and weari- 
some fooling to me may have seemed an exhilarating pastime to 
others. My heart knows only its own bitterness; and I do not 
desire to intermeddle with the joys of those among whom I am 
a stranger. I assert my intellectual superiority: that is all.” 
Such an attitude was beyond reach of criticism. One is imper- 
vious to attack when he habitually acknowledges his own dialecti- 
cal and critical skill. “Some day I must write a supplement to 
Schumann’s ‘Advice to Young Musicians.’ The title will be ‘Ad- 
vice to Old Musicians’; and the first precept will run: ‘Don’t be 
in a hurry to contradict G.B.S., as he never commits himself on a 
musical subject until he knows at least six times as much about 
it as you do’.” 

For six years, first on The Star, and later on The World, as suc- 
cessor to Louis Engel, “the best hated musical critic in Europe,” 
Shaw kept the music-loving world of London in an uproar with 
his side-splitting and intransigent column. He persisted in re- 
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garding the fortissimos of Paderewski, then just sensationally 
“arriving” in England, as brutal contests between the piano and 
the pianist to settle the question of the survival of the fittest. 
“The concerto was over, the audience in wild enthusiasm, and the 
piano a wreck. Regarded as an immensely spirited young har- 
monious blacksmith, who puts a concerto on the piano as upon 
an anvil, and hammers it out with an exuberant enjoyment of 
the swing and strength of the proceeding, Paderewski is at least 
exhilarating; and his hammer play is not without variety, some 
of it being feathery, if not delicate. But his touch, light or heavy, 
is the touch that hurts; and the glory of his playing is the glory 
that attends murder on a large scale when impetuously done.” 
The most significant feature of Shaw’s career as a music critic 
was his championship of Wagner. During his young manhood 
Shaw discovered that his friend, Chichester Bell, whose judgment 
he held in high regard, considered Wagner a great composer. He 
straightway bought a vocal score of Lohengrin, which chanced to 
be the only sample to be had at the Dublin music shops. The 
first few bars converted him to Bell’s view. He studied Marx 
and Wagner with equal assiduity.2 In time, he became, as 
the title of one of his books proclaims, the Perfect Wagnerite. 
Shaw’s exalted admiration for Wagner did not in the least blind 
him to Wagner’s defects, especially in failing to preserve philo- 
sophic continuity and coherence in his greatest dramatic achieve- 
ment. The similarity of tastes in music between Wagner and 
Shaw is pronounced, for Shaw always admired music designed to 
heighten the expression of human emotion. Like Wagner, Shaw 
had a deep love for Beethoven, an intense admiration for Mozart, 
and a sincere appreciation of the Mendelssohn of the Scotch Sym- 
phony. He likewise shared Wagner’s sovereign contempt for the 
efforts of Schumann and Brahms to be “profound.” As to indi- 
vidual taste, he regarded Gounod as “the most enchanting of 
modern musicians within the limits of his domain of emotion 
and picturesque superstition” ; and pronounced Verdi the greatest 
of living dramatic composers.’° It is worthy of record that in an 
article on Mozart, written in 1891, Shaw states: “At present his 





®See Chapter xix. 
10 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, “A Word More about Verdi,” The Anglo-Saxon 
Review, Vol. VIII, March, 1901. 
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music is hardly known in England except to those who study it 
in private. Public performances of it are few and far between, 
and, until Richter conducted the E flat symphony here, nobody 
could have gathered from the vapid, hasty, trivial readings which 
were customary in our concert-rooms, that Mozart, judged by 
nineteenth-century standards, had any serious claim to his old- 
fashioned reputation.” Shaw protested against the current pas- 
sion for sensation in art, which he considered to be a reaction from 
the dulness of the daily lives of the average Englishman and Eng- 
lishwoman. The fascination of the finest music, Shaw learned 
from Mozart, is that it is endowed with “essentially intellectual 
quality.” +2. On the hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s death, 
March 20, 1927, Shaw wrote a remarkable essay, Beethoven 
Broadcast,” full of sensational critical observations—conspicu- 
ous among them being this: “Jazz is the old dance band Bee- 
thovenized.” 

When Shaw began to write music criticism, Wagner was stili, 
to the many, an offensive impostor. But the education of the 
public was proceeding apace. Ashton Ellis was steadily prose- 
cuting the immense task of translating Wagner’s prose; and 
Armbruster, that Bayreuth extension lecturer, was paving the 
way for a more general comprehension and appreciation of Wag- 
ner in England. In both The Star and The World, Shaw consti- 
tuted himself an outspoken champion of Wagner. Twenty-odd 
years later, Shaw confesses to some of his difficulties: 


I myself was deeply interested in Wagner’s music: and I supported 
him enthusiastically to the utmost of my opportunities; but I had to 
listen to his music and that of his successors for many years before I 
could say, as I can say now, that the overture to Tannhduser sounds as 
hackneyed, as far as its chords and progressions and modulations are 
concerned, as the overture to William Tell did forty years ago... . 
Wagner’s battle began with unprepared major ninths, which, joyously 
blared forth in the second act of Tannhduser, sounded as scandalous 
as anything in Richard Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica does today. .. . 
When I first heard Lohengrin (third act, where the full close of the 
Wedding Chorus in B flat is succeeded without a note of warning by a 


11 G, Bernard Shaw, “The Mozart Centenary,” The Illustrated London News, 
December 12, 1801. 

12 The text of this address is printed in The Radio Times (London), March 
18, 1927; and in the New York American, March 20, 1927. 
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discord belonging to the key of E natural) I literally did not know 
where I was when I was flung into that sharp key out of the flat one 
without modulation. I thought Wagner had invented some novel and 
extraordinary chord, undreamt of by Mozart or even by Bach, who 
anticipated everybody and everything in music.® 


A German would laugh at the notion that Wagner required 
any “championing” during the years from 1888 to 1894 inclusive 
—since the Bayreuth performances began in 1876. The chief 
novelty in Shaw’s Wagner criticisms was his attack on Bayreuth 
for the various old-fashioned absurdities perpetrated there: the 
inadequacy of mise en scéne, the ridiculous unnaturalness and 
inappropriateness of scenery and dress, the retention in leading 
parts of “beer-barrels of singers” who did not know how to sing. 
“The powerful, magnetic personality [Wagner], with all the 
tension it maintained, is gone; and no manipulation of the dead 
hand on the keys can ever reproduce the living touch. Even 
if such reproduction were possible, who, outside Bayreuth, would 
be imposed on by: the shallow assumption that the Bayreuth 
performances fulfilled Wagner’s whole desire? . . . The unwieldy 
toy dragon, emitting its puff of steam when its mouth opened, 
about as impressively as a mechanical doll says ‘Mamma’: did that 
realize the poet’s vision of Fafnir? And the trees which walk 
off the stage in Parsifal: can the poorest imagination see nothing 
better by the light of Wagner’s stage direction in the score than’ 


18 G, Bernard Shaw, “The Reminiscences of a Quinquagenarian,” Proceed- 
ings of the Musical Association, thirty-seventh session, 1910-1911 (London, 
1911). In this entertaining and suggestive address, Shaw urges the writing of 
musical reminiscences giving some “history of the growth of toleration by the 
human ear of chords that at first sounded discordant and senseless to the main 
body of contemporary professional musicians.” These he thinks would be 
infinitely preferable to “anecdotal” reminiscences in which the musical veteran 
mentions that he once played a pianoforte duet with Chopin or that the 
night he first heard Jenny Lind was the wettest he could ever remember! 

Shaw has always displayed the deepest interest in the professional side of 
literature and the fine arts, not infrequently speaking and writing sagaciously 
on the subject. Consult, for example, the chapter, “Professional Association 
in Literature and the Fine Arts” which Shaw contributed to the 48-page 
report of the Fabian Research Department on “The Control of Industry,” 
The New Statesman, June, 1917; and his essays, “Starved Arts Mean Low 
Pleasures,” The British Music Society Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 3, pamphlet No. 2 
(June, 1919); and “The Future of British Music,” The Outlook (London), 
July 19 and 26, 1919. 
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that? Is the gaudy ballet and unspeakable flower garden in 
the second act to be the final interpretation of the visionary 
bowers of Klingsor?”*# This article was written following 
Shaw’s first visit to Bayreuth. A later visit, July 19, 20, 21, and 
22, 1896, produced an illustrated article in The Pall Mall Budget. 
Both visits were reported day by day in The Star, over the signa- 
ture “Corno di Bassetto” or “C. di B.” Shaw again visited 
Bayreuth in later years, notably in 1908. As Shaw once wrote 
to me, up to that time (the early nineties), Bayreuth criticism 
had been either worship or blasphemy. “I threw off all this, and 
criticized performances at Bayreuth precisely as I should have 
criticized performances of Wagner’s works at Covent Garden. 
The effect on pious Wagnerians was as though I had brawled 
in Church.” 45 

Shaw’s squarest and solidest contributions to Wagnerian criti- 
cism were written after his professional career as music critic 
was at an end. In his answer to Max Nordau’s Degeneration, 
entitled “A Degenerate’s View of Nordau,” Shaw gave a brief out- 
line of Wagnerism, demonstrating that it was a “progressive, 
intelligent, wholesome, and thoroughly sane movement in art.” 
The ear of each new generation only gradually becomes tuned to 
the innovations of genius, which at first seem wrong, chaotic, 
cacophonous: Mozart, Wagner, Liszt, Richard Strauss.*° 

The Perfect Wagnerite, published in 1895, was described by 
Shaw as a “G.B. eSsence of modern Anarchism, or Neo-Prot- 
estantism. . . . As it has been written on what the whole medi- 


14 G. Bernard Shaw, “Wagner in Bayreuth,” The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, volume for 1889-1890, pp. 49-57. Shaw went to Bayreuth in company 
with William Archer and E. V. R. Dibdin, later Curator of the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool. 

15 G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
July 15, 1905. Consult an interesting article by Shaw, “Siegfried Wagner, 
His Father’s Ghost,” The Pall Mall Budget, November 15, 1894. 

16 Shaw’s article originally appeared in a double number of Liberiy (New 
York), July 27, 1895, edited by the Individualist Anarchist, Benjamin R. 
Tucker. This essay, somewhat amplified, was published in 1908 by Tucker 
(New York), by the New Age Press (London), under the title “The Sanity 
of Art.” A subtitle was added to the English edition: “An Exposure of 
the Current Nonsense about Artists being Degenerate.” Particular atten- 
tion is called to the lengthy autobiographical foot-note, pp. 37-39 (Ameri- 
can edition). This book, a re-issue of the Tucker 1908 edition, was brought 
out by Boni and Liveright (New York) in 1918. 
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cal faculty and all the bystanders declare to be my death-bed, it 
is naturally rather a book of devotion than one of those vain 
brilliancies which I was wont to give off in the days of my 
health and strength.” ‘7 In this commentary, supplementary to 
what had already been written by “musicians who are no revolu- 
tionists and revolutionists who are no musicians,” Shaw reads into 
Wagner far more Socialism than he had, forcing the issue, read 
into Ibsen. He took pains to base his interpretation upon the 
facts of Wagner’s life—his exile after the revolution of 1848, his 
association with August Roeckel and Michael Bakunin, his later 
pamphlets on social evolution, art, religion, life, the influence of 
riches—rather than upon his recorded utterances in regard to the 
specific meanings of the Ring music-dramas. With Shaw’s 
guidance, it is not difficult to recognize the portraiture of the 
Capitalist industrial system from the Socialist point of view in 
the slavery of the Nibelungs and the tyranny of Alberich. The 
symbolism at first seems forced and superficial; but it is in 
accord with the evolution of Wagner’s views and the facts of his 
life. Not so readily is assent given to the identification of the 
young Siegfried with the anarchist Bakunin on the strength of 
the latter’s notorious pamphlet, demanding the demolition of 
existing institutions. Dissatisfied with the merely negative ex- 
planation he had given of “the irrelevance of Night Falls on the 
Gods to the general philosophic scheme of the Ring,” Shaw sup- 
plied a full explanation for the German translation of The Per- 
fect Wagnerite, published in 1907.*8 

Shaw points out that history frustrated Wagner’s revolutionary 
dreams: “Siegfried did not arrive and Bismarck did.” Night 
Falls on the Gods was in consequence an “operatic anachronism” 
—the Alberich of 1850 was no longer the “vulgar factory-owner 
portrayed in Friedrich Engels’ Condition of the Working Classes: 
—in 1876 he was well on the way towards becoming Krupp of 


17 G. Bernard Shaw, Letter to the Editor, The Academy, October 15, 1895. 
The Perfect Wagnerite, A Commentary on the Ring of the Niblungs, was first 
published in England (London, 1898); and later brought out by two publishers 
in America (H. S. Stone and Co., Chicago, 1899; and Brentano’s, New York, 
1909). 

"18 This new material is now found in English, for example, in the Tauchnitz 
Edition, No. 4442, of The Perfect Wagnerite (Leipzig, 1913); and also in 
the regular edition of Constable (London, 1914). 
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Essen, or Cadbury of Bournville, or Lever of Port Sunlight.” To 
the Ring Shaw applied the Ibsen-Nietzsche-Shaw philosophy as 
unit of measure, and found it to apply at a good many points. 
Siegfried is a “totally unmoral person, a born Anarchist, the ideal 
of Bakounin, an anticipation of the ‘overman’ of Nietzsche.” 
Shaw establishes a happy “alibi” for his explanation when it 
doesn’t explain: Wagner was far less intellectually conscious of 
his purpose than was Shaw! Like all geniuses, Wagner expressed 
far more than he intended. The Perfect Wagnerite, a delightful 
but thoroughly ideological commentary, purports to disengage 
those meanings of which Wagner was perhaps not aware. For 
example, Shaw sharply disengages Wagner’s crucial intent: 


The most inevitable dramatic conception ... of the nineteenth 
century, is that of a perfectly naive hero upsetting religion, Jaw and 
order in all directions, and establishing in their place the unfettered 
action of Humanity doing exactly what it likes, and producing 
order instead of confusion thereby because it likes to do what is 
necessary for the good of the race. This conception, already incip- 
ient in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, was certain at last to 
reach some great artist, and be embodied by him in a masterpiece. 
It was also certain that if that master happened to be a German he 
should take delight in describing his hero as the Freewiller of Neces- 
sity, thereby beyond measure exasperating Englishmen with a con- 
genital incapacity for metaphysics. 


In Shaw’s music criticism period, Wagner and anti-Wagner 
lingered as a controversy until anti-Wagnerism finally became 
ridiculous in the face of Wagner’s overwhelming popularity. In 
much the same way, Ibsen and anti-Ibsen was the paramount 
issue in drama in London after 1889. Shaw valiantly and fiercely 
championed both—“going all out” in his defence which at times 
passed the limits of sound criticism. In a letter to me, Shaw once 
said: “I was on the right side in both instances: that is all. 
According to The Daily Telegraph, Wagner and Ibsen were of- 
fensive impostors. As a matter of fact, they were the greatest 
living masters in their respective arts; and I knew that quite 
well. The critics of the nineteenth century had two first-rate 
chances—Ibsen and Wagner. For the most part they missed 
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both. Second best they could recognize; but best was beyond 
them.” ** 

Shaw’s last great controversy in music was with Ernest New- 
man over Richard Strauss. It is in two chapters—in 1910 over 
Elektra, in 1914 over The Legend of Joseph. Years earlier Shaw 
and Newman had “controverted” over Wagner in The Daily 
Chronicle. Shaw took these controversies with great seriousness, 
feeling that great political as well as musical issues were at 
stake; and championed Strauss with unusual eloquence and in- 
tensity because of England’s accelerating hatred of Germany and 
all things German. At the peak of the controversy over Elektra, 
Shaw wrote these arresting words: 


That the power of conceiving it should occur in the same indi- 
vidual as the technical skill and natural faculty needed to achieve its 
complete and overwhelming expression in music, is a stroke of the 
rarest good fortune that can befall a generation of men. I have 
often said, when asked to state the case against the fools and money- 
changers who are trying to drive us into a war with Germany, that 
the case consists of the single word, Beethoven. To-day, I should say 
with equal confidence, Strauss. That we should make war on Strauss 
and the heroic warfare and aspiration that he represents is treason to 
humanity. In this music-drama Strauss has done for us just what 
he has done for his own countrymen: he has said for us, with an 
utterly satisfying force, what all the noblest powers of life within 
us are clamoring to have said, in protest against and defiance of the 
omnipresent villainies of our civilization; and this is the highest 
achievement of the highest art.?° 


In conclusion, let us remember that Shaw was always an advo- 
cate of the vernacular in music, and fought academicism in all 
its forms. He opposed “analytic criticism” at every turn, 
mercilessly burlesquing it in a mock analysis of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
which commences: “It is highly significant that Hamlet begins 





19 G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
July 15, 1905. 

20 “The ‘Elektra’ of Strauss and Hofmannsthal.” A letter to the editor of 
The Nation, March 19, 1910. Newman’s articles appeared in The Nation, 
March s, and 26, April 2 and 9, 1910; June 27, July 11 and 25, August 8, 
1914. Shaw’s articles appeared in The Daily Chronicle, June 9, 1899; and 
The Nation, July 4 and 18, and August 1, 1914. 
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his soliloquy with the infinite of the verb ‘To be,’ etc., etc.” As 
for himself, it was part of his “infernal blague” to pretend the 
most abysmal ignorance of music—it saved trouble and satisfied 
expectations. ‘When people hand me a sheet of instrumental 
music, and ask my opinion of it, I carefully hold it upside down, 
and pretend to study it in that position with the eye of an expert. 
When they invite me to try their new grand piano, I attempt to 
open it at the wrong end; and when the young lady of the house 
informs me that she is practicing the ’cello, I innocently ask her 
whether the mouthpiece did not cut her lips dreadfully at first.” 74 

To one English musician alone, Shaw has accorded unstinted 
praise as a contemporary immortal—the first English musician 
since Purcell who has produced autochthonous music on the 
symphonic plane in England. Twenty years ago Shaw said: “Sir 
Edward Elgar, whose genius, like that of Burne-Jones, achieved 
a finished technique by study and by making opportunities of 
practice, produces neither second-hand Handel like Arne, second- 
hand Mozart like Bishop, second-hand Mendelssohn like Bennett 
—to come no nearer to our own time—but music which is as 
characteristically English as a Shropshire country house and 
stable is characteristically English.” 2? Ten years later Shaw 
was writing: “I expected nothing from any English composer ; 
and when the excitement about Gerontius began, I said wearily 
‘Another Wardour Street festival oratorio!’ But when I heard 
the variations (which had not attracted me to the concert) I sat 
up and said ‘Whew!’ I knew we had got it at last.” ”° 


21G. Bernard Shaw, “Music,” The World, February 18, 1893. 

22G. Bernard Shaw, “The Reminiscences of a Quinquagenarian,” Joc. cit., 
an address before The Musical Association, London, December 6, 1910. 

28 G. Bernard Shaw, “Sir Edward Elgar,” Music and Letters (London), Vol. 
I, No. 1 (January, 1920), and Harper’s Bazaar, Vol. LV, No. 4 (April, 1920). 
In 1930 Sir Edward Elgar dedicated the Severn Suite to Shaw, who after 
hearing it at the Crystal Palace on September 27, 1930, remarked: “Elgar 
is a master of stupendous tone without noise. I consider him the greatest 
master of instruments in the world. I consider this piece a very beautifully 
written thing.” The Star (London), September 27, 1930. Consult Chapter 
lxii for Shaw’s blistering letter regarding the indifference of London to the 
notable performance by the Leeds Choral Society of Elgar’s The Apostles, 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE DRAMA CRITIC—IBSEN : A SERIOUS CRUSADE 


MONG Bernard Shaw’s extraordinary achievements in a 
A life of innumerable achievements was his strenuous 
leadership in drama criticism and eloquent champion- 
ship of the cause of Ibsen. When Frank Harris bought The 
Saturday Review in September, 1894, he tried but without avail 
to lure William Archer away from The World. Divining in Shaw 
a “theatrical talent” with a gift for caricature, Harris offered him 
£6 a week, twice the paper’s usual price, with the promise of a 
free hand, no contributions to be “cut” without consultation. 
Shaw accepted with alacrity—desiring to conquer one more criti- 
cal continent, and seeing in Harris an “editor with the virtues 
of Edmund Yates—and some of his faults as well, perhaps.” 
Leading members of the staff of this aristocratic weekly were 
Socialists: Harris, Shaw, Cunninghame Graham, J. J. Runciman! 
“No Liberal, Radical, or Labor paper would have dared to employ 
us,” says Shaw: “one whiff of our brimstone would have terrified 
their editors out of their senses.” 

For the preceding ten years Shaw had been making a more 
or less desultory study of the theatre and the drama. Unlike 
Pinero, his rival, who had been an actor before becoming a play- 
wright, Shaw had no first-hand knowledge of the stage as an 
actor. On one occasion he took part in a copyrighting per- 
formance, once acted at some theatricals got up for the benefit 
of an old workman member of the “International” with Edward 
Aveling, Eleanor Marx, May Morris, and Sidney Pardon, all 
amateurs, and impersonated a photographer at William Morris’ 
house at one of the soirées of the Socialist League. He claims 
to be the original Krogstad of A Doll’s House in English, as he 
read the part (without knowing a word of the rest of the play) 
at a drawing-room performance by the Avelings. Later on he 
played the part of the Earl of Horsham in the copyright perform- 
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ance of Granville-Barker’s Waste in a modified version, at the Savoy 
Theatre, London, January 28, 1908 ; and was banteringly described 
on the playbills as “late of the Theatre Royal, Dublin.” He 
had a natural gift, developed in the course of years to the 
highest point, for histrionic business and the fine points of act- 
ing. He became a masterly director of the rehearsals of his own 
plays. One of the greatest of modern players recently wrote me: 
“Mr. Bernard Shaw was by far the best among the playwrights 
who attempted to stage manage their plays, and of the old 
brigade I knew them all from Charles Reade and Tom Taylor 
down.” ? 

As a novice Shaw accepted a producer for Widowers’ Houses 
at the Independent Theatre, Arms and the Man at the Avenue, 
and You Never Can Tell at the abortive Haymarket affair. But 
at the Stage Society, the Court Theatre, and always thereafter 
until Back to Methuselah, he was his own producer. Finally 
growing tired of the drudgery, he was very glad to leave the spade 
work to the “admirable Ayliff,” as he called Sir Barry Jackson’s 
producer, and just come in for the final week to put in his own 
particular tricks. In producing, he made an incredible number 
of notes and was endlessly painstaking. In an extended letter to 
his old friend, Edward McNulty, describing his views and prac- 
tice, he says: “The first time I ever counted my notes was when 
I had to produce Arms and the Man [for Arnold Daly] in ten 
rehearsals. The total was 600. That is a minimum: I have run 
into thousands since.” ? 

While Shaw was never a member of a literary club or an 
habitué of art associations, he studied the fine arts with the 
utmost assiduity. He was, actually, a member of several literary 
societies in London, and greatly enjoyed the meetings. His 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, already one of long standing, 
was improved by his quiet literary off-nights at the New Shake- 
speare Society under F. J. Furnival. Elected a member of the 


1Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson to Archibald Henderson, 22 Bedford 
Square, London, June 2, 1931. 

2 This letter to Edward McNulty was afterwards published under the title: 
“The Art of Rehearsal,” Arts League of Service Annual, 1921-1922 (London). 
It has been reprinted by Samuel French (New York, 1928). It first appeared 
in the United States in Collier’s Weekly, June 24, 1922. 
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Browning Society by mistake, Shaw stood by the mistake will- 
ingly enough, and spent many breezy and delightful evenings at 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: Oh, yes, I know 
I did him not so long ago. 

But then, you see, I like to do 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

(George likes it, too). 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW IN IQI4 


Reproduced from the drawing by Oliver Herford with the permission of the 
proprietors of Harper’s WEEKLY 


its meetings. In reminiscing over those days, Shaw once wrote 
me: “The papers thought that the Browning Society was an 
assemblage of long-haired aesthetes ; in truth, it was a conventicle 
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where pious ladies disputed about religion with Furnival, and 
Gonner and I egged them on!”? 

When Furnival founded the Shelley Society, Shaw, who was a 
fervent Shelleyan, joined up, and became an extremely enthusi- 
astic and energetic member. It was at the Shelley Society’s first 
large meeting that Shaw startled his audience by announcing 
himself as “like Shelley, a Socialist, an atheist, and a vegetarian.” 
This speech brought him considerable notoriety, and horrified 
many people who thought romantically of Shelley, in Arnoldian 
terms, as “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain” (1881). Shaw was active in forward- 
ing the production of The Cenci at the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, May 7, 1886, by the Shelley Society—just before it suc- 
cumbed to a huge debt insanely incurred by Furnival for a 
concert at which Hellas was recited by Austin Podmore to inci- 
dental music scored for a full orchestra. The Cenci at Islington 
was the first performance of the tragedy since its publication 
sixty-seven years earlier. The performance in a big theatre be- 
fore a crowded audience bristling with celebrities was technically 
“private” (you could not buy a ticket; but you could subscribe 
to the Shelley Society and be presented with one), as representa- 
tion had been forbidden by the Censor. The actress who played 
Beatrice with genuine power was afterwards to play one promi- 
nent rdle in Shaw’s plays, Raina in Arms and the Man, written 
specially for her: Alma Murray.’ 


3G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, January 17, 
1905. The Gonner here referred to is E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., in later years 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science in the University of London. 

4 In an extended review of the Cenci performance, in the “Art Corner” of Our 
Corner, June, 1886, Shaw made some characteristic comments. “So far, the 
anticipated depravation of the public seems not to have come off; for the 
conduct of the nation has not perceptibly altered for the worse...; whilst 
the attempt to drive theatre-goers from the performances of the Shelley 
Society to such licensed alternatives as the Criterion Theatre, for exam- 
ple, so accentuated the anomaly, folly, and hypocrisy of the censorship 
as to strengthen the hope that the institution may soon be as extinct as the 
Star Chamber, to which, in point of obnoxiousness to all accredited political 
principle, it is exactly similar.” A foretaste of his later insurgencies on The 
Saturday Review and a clear indication of his ability as drama critic, is 
found in his review of Shelley’s five-act tragedy in blank verse. “The 
obligations imposed on him by this form and its traditions were that he 
should imitate Shakespear in an unShakespearean fashion by attempting 
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In Mrs. Besant’s Our Corner in 1886, Shaw reviewed a per- 
formance of Love’s Labour’s Lost, which he thought hardly worth 
reviving. “Three hundred years ago, its would-be wits, with 
their forced smartness, their indecent waggeries, their snobbish 
sneers at poverty, and their ill-bred and ill-natured mockery of 
age and natural infirmity, passed more easily as ideal compounds 
of soldier, courtier, and scholar than they can nowadays. Among 
people of moderate culture in this century they would be os- 
tracised as insufferable cads.” Of Henry Irving as Mephis- 
topheles in W. G. Wills’ adaptation of the first part of Faust, he 
characteristically says: “Mr. Irving’s devil is an unpresentable 
person, slow, deadly, sour, and sardonic in his grave moments, 
but dropping at other times into the manner of the eminent 
tragedian’s impersonation of Alfred Jingle.” As early as 1885 
and 1886 he is sympathetically reviewing performances of plays 
by both H. A. Jones and A. W. Pinero (Hoodman Blind and The 
Lord Harry; and Mayfair); and in one of his reviews he calls 
plot “that dramatic cancer”—a view from which he has never 
deviated.° 


to write constantly as Shakespear only wrote at the extreme emotional 
crisis in his plays; that his hero should have a dash of Richard III in him; 
that the tragedy should be raised to ‘the dignity of history’ by the arbitrary 
introduction of incidents (mostly fictitious) mentioned in recondite his- 
torical manuscripts; and that the whole should be made sufficiently stagey 
to appear natural and suitable to actors and frequenters of the theatre, and 
outrageous and impossible to anyone else. Shelley, with the modesty of a 
novice, complied with these conditions. He produced a villain worse than 
Richard III., Macbeth, Iago, Antiochus, and Ireland’s Vortigern all rolled 
into one. He expanded Othello’s ‘Put out the light; and then put out the 
light’ into a whole scene. He wrote a father’s curse compared to which 
Lear’s on Goneril appears a mere petulance. He put Lady Macbeth’s famous 
‘Give me the daggers’ into the mouth of the heroine urging her father’s 
murder. He gave her a sad song to sing before her death, like Desdemona. 
Long tirades, thunder and lightning, a banquet, a castle, murders, tortures, 
and executions were not spared. The inevitable historical document was duly 
translated from the Italian original. And he wrote a preface in which he 
scrupulously stated that an idea in one of the speeches was suggested by a 
passage in Calderon’s ‘El Purgatorio de San Patricio.’ This, he said, was the 
only plagiarism he had intentionally committed in the whole piece: a declara- 
tion which proves how unconsciously he had been guilty of all the second- 
hand Shakespear.” Robert Browning thus described Alma Murray as Beatrice: 
“the poetic actress without a rival.” Consult “Letters from George Bernard 
Shaw to Miss Alma Murray (Mrs. Albert Forman).” (Printed for private 
circulation, 1927). 
5 Our Corner, October, 1885; January, March and August, 1886. 
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During his days as music critic on The Star and The World, 
Shaw was constantly alluding to the opera and the theatre, and 
indulging in youthful reminiscences of the drama. On one oc- 
casion he had an embarrassing experience with Edmund Yates. 
In his Music column, he made fun of an old melodrama, The 
Wreck Ashore. When his article appeared, he noted instantly that 
the passage had been cut out. On asking Yates what was wrong 
with it, the editor gently replied: ‘There is nothing wrong with 
it, but the fact is that the leading lady in that play was my 
mother. I thought you would not mind me cutting out refer- 
ence to her.” Shaw “did not mind’”—though the reference was 
not in the least uncomplimentary, and Yates was merely getting 
in a bit of sentimental acting on his own part. 

When Shaw began work as a drama critic on The Saturday 
Review, he was already an authority on the greatest dramatist 
since Moliére. Among his associates and intimate friends, Ibsen 
was the stirring topic of the age. Henry Arthur Jones, in col- 
laboration with Henry Herman, prepared an “adaptation” of 
A Doll’s House, entitled Breaking a Butterfly, which was pro- 
duced with a fine cast at the Prince’s Theatre, London, March 
3, 1884; but it was withdrawn after a month’s time. Jones was 
afterwards properly ashamed of this mawkish affair, and begged 
that it be forgotten. Irritated by the phrase, “founded on Ibsen’s 
‘Nora,’” which appeared on the program of Breaking a Butter- 
fly, Archer paid tribute to the great qualities of Ibsen’s play, 
and satirically observed that the proper expression for the play- 
bill was: “founded on the ruins of Ibsen’s ‘Nora.’”® William 
Archer was translating Ibsen, a task he began in 1877; and on 


6 William Archer, review of Breaking a Butterfly, in The Theatre, April 1, 
1884. A too literal translation of A Doll’s House has afforded inextinguishable 
mirth for the past half century: that of Weber’s Academy, Copenhagen, in 1880. 
In the climax of the obligatory scene, Nora hesitatingly reveals to Helmer 
the “miracle” that must happen: 


Nora: That you and I changed ourselves in such a manner that—O, 
Thorvald, I no longer ‘believe in anything wonderful. 

HetMer: But I will believe in it. Tell it me! Change ourselves in such 
a manner that—? 

Nora: That cohabitation between you and me might become a matrimony. 
Good-bye. 


See the amusing essay by Harley Granville-Barker, “The Coming of Ibsen,” 
in The» Eighteen-Eighties, Walter De La Mare, Ed. (Cambridge, 1930.) 
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proposing an article on the Norwegian dramatist to a London 
editor, he was bowled over by the query (the pronunciation is 
identical) : “Henry Gibson? Who in the world is he?” After 
meeting Ibsen at Saeby, Archer observed with singular presci- 
ence: “He is essentially a kindred spirit with Shaw—a paradoxist, 
a sort of Devil’s Advocate. . . . Ibsen is even worse than Shaw, 
who (in the main) knows himself for what he is and remembers 
that the exception proves the rule.” * Shaw’s preceptor in Jevo- 
nian economics, the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, was a close student 
of Ibsen, lectured on his poetry and dramas in Chelsea Town 
Hall in 1888, and later published these lectures.2 The daughter 
of Karl Marx, Eleanor Marx-Aveling, with whom Shaw was often 
associated in Socialist work, had already translated An Enemy 
of Society and The Lady from the Sea.® Sir Walter Besant wrote 
a story, “The Doll’s House and After,” as a sequel to A Doll’s 
House.’ Both Shaw and Eleanor Marx-Aveling published 
sequels to Sir Walter Besant’s sequel. Shaw’s prose sequel, 
“Still after the Doll’s House,” is a savage exposé of “respect- 
ability,” revealing Nora as an outcast for violating the social 
code, the tragedies which overtake her children, and the smug 
conformity and shameful cowardice of Krogstad."! 

It was almost inevitable that, on being asked to give one of 
the Fabian Society lectures in the summer of 1890, Shaw should 
choose for subject the man of the hour, of the century, in con- 
tinental literature. The essay on Ibsen, read to a crowded hall 
at the St. James’ Restaurant, July 18, 1890, created a profound 


7 William Archer to Charles Archer, July 25-28, 1887, in C. Archer, Wiliam 
Archer: Life, Work and Friendships (London, 1931), p. 156. 

8 Philip Wicksteed, Four Lectures on Ibsen (London, 1892). Consult C. H. 
Herford, Philip Henry Wicksteed: His Life and Work (London, 1891), passim. 
Amusingly enough, there is no mention of Wicksteed in Miriam Alice Franc, 
Ibsen in England (Boston, 1919). Wicksteed’s essay, “Henrik Ibsen’s Poems,” 
appeared in The Contemporary Review, September, 1891. The authorities of 
neither the Portland Street Chapel nor London University would permit 
Wicksteed to lecture on Ibsen. This explains the choice of Chelsea Town 
Hall. 

®An Enemy of Society appeared in a volume, Pillars of Society and Other 
Plays, edited by Havelock Ellis, Camelot Series (London, 1888). The Lady 
from the Sea, with an introduction by Edmund Gosse, appeared in the Cameo 
Series (London, 1890). 

10 The English Illustrated Magazine, January, 1890. 

11 Time, February, 1890. 
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impression, such as one feels only in the presence of a master 
work of art.!? 

The Quintessence of Ibsenism is Shaw’s masterpiece in the 
field of literary criticism. This characterization must be modified 
in one particular, since Shaw himself expressly states it is not 
a “critical essay on the poetic beauties of Ibsen.” No more is 
it a study of Ibsen as a dramatist. It is an ideological distilla- 
tion of Ibsen in the rdle of ethical and moral critic of contem- 
porary civilization. The parti pris is acknowledged: like all of 
Shaw’s criticism, the book is thoroughly one-sided.1* The same 
cannot be said of the revised and greatly extended edition which 
deals with Ibsen’s later plays, and contains three additional chap- 


12Jn The Daily Chronicle (London), August 13, 1890, appeared a letter 
from Berlin, presumably prompted by the fact that Shaw, a prominent 
Socialist, had given an appreciative lecture on Ibsen. In this interview with 
Ibsen, the correspondent reports Ibsen as stating that he had never studied 
Socialism and did not belong to the Social-Democratic party. In a letter to 
Hans Lien Braekstad, a Norwegian-English man of letters (since 1887 resident 
in London), which appeared in The Daily Chronicle, August 28, 1890, Ibsen 
said, among other things: 


I am much interested in the question [of Socialism], and have endeavored 
to the best of my ability to acquaint myself with its different sides. I only 
said that I have never had time to study the extensive literature dealing with 
the different Socialist systems. . . . I never have belonged, and probably never 
shall belong, to any party whatever. ... 

What the correspondent writes about my surprise at seeing my name put 
forward by Socialistic agitators as that of a supporter of their dogmas is 
particularly likely to be misunderstood. 

What I really said was that I was surprised that I, who had made it my 
chief life-task to depict human characters and human destinies, should, without 
conscious or direct intention, have arrived in several matters at the same 
conclusions the social-democratic moral philosophers had arrived at by 
scientific processes. 

What led me to express this surprise (and, I may here add, satisfaction) was a 
statement made by the correspondent to the effect that one or more lectures 
had lately been given in London, dealing, according to him, chiefly with A 
Doll’s House. 


Perhaps the confusion arose from the general title of the series of Fabian 
lectures, of which Shaw’s was the last: “Socialism in Contemporary Litera- 
ture.” One might well ask: What was Ibsen doing in that galley? The 
reference of the correspondent was perhaps, not only to Shaw’s lecture, but 


also to some lectures delivered by Eleanor Marx-Aveling, presumably on A 
Doll’s House. 


18G, Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsenism (London, 1891). This 
work soon appeared in two editions in the United States: first as Vol. I, No. 
7, in Tucker’s Library, December, 1891 (Benjamin R. Tucker, Boston); and 
second in the Twentieth Century Library, September, 1894 (The Humboldt 
Publishing Co., New York). 
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ters dealing exclusively with Ibsen as a dramatist: What is the 
New Element in the Norwegian School?, The Technical Novelty 
fn Ibsen’s Plays, and Needed: An Ibsen Theatre."* 

In Ibsen, Shaw recognized a kindred spirit. The pioneer of 
civilization is the man or woman bold enough to seek the fulfil- 
ment of the individual will, hardy enough to prefer the naked 
facts of life to the comforting illusions of the imagination. So- 
ciety is composed in the main of Philistines who accept the estab- 
lished social order without demur or misgiving;: and of a few 
idealists, temperamentally dissatisfied with their lot, yet seeking 
refuge from the spectacle of their own failure in an imaginary 
world of romantic ideals, and in the self-delusion that to see 
the world thus is noble and spiritual, whilst to see it as it is is 
vulgar, brutal and cynical. But sometimes there arises the soli- 
tary pioneer, the realist—a Blake, a Shelley, a Bashkirtseff, a 
Shaw—who dares to face the truth the idealists are shirking, to 
tear off the masks of romance and idealism, and to say fearlessly 
that life needs no justification and submits to no test; that it 
must be lived for its own sake as an end in itself, and that all 
institutions, all ideals, all romances must be brought to its test 
and stand or fall by their furtherance of and loyalty to it. 

To Ibsen, “The ideal is dead; long live the ideal!” epitomizes 
the history of human progress. Shaw does not deny that Ibsen 
himself is an idealist, that ideals are indispensable to human 
progress. But in his analysis he found himself obliged to call 
Ibsen a realist, in order to distinguish between the ideals which 
have become pernicious through senescence and the ideals which 
remain valid through conformity to reality. The quintessence of 
Ibsenism is that “there is no formula’—which is, of course, only 
a new formula in disguise. “What Ibsen insists on is that there 
is no golden rule—that conduct must justify itself by its effect 
upon life and not by its conformity to any rule or ideal.” ?° 

14 G, Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsenism. Now completed to the 
Death of Ibsen (London, 1913). Consult Chapter xlix. 

15 In the first edition of The Quintessence of Ibsenism, Shaw said: “Conduct 
must justify itself by its effect upon happiness.” In Archibald Henderson, 
George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), there appears 
the following foot-note on p. 275: “This seems to me a very superficial 


judgment, and one which Shaw himself would repudiate to-day. How thor- 
oughly inappropriate and erroneous is the use of the word ‘happiness’ in this 


connection !” 
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When Shaw began his work on The Saturday Review he was 
the author of four plays, three of them strongly influenced by 
Ibsen. He realized that dramatic authorship no more constitutes 
a man a critic than criticism constitutes him an author. But 
he rightly judged that a drama critic learns as much from 
having been a dramatic author as Shakespeare or Pinero from 
having been actors. The literary side of the mission of Ibsen 
in England, he felt, was the rescue of that unhappy country from 
its centuries of slavery to Shakespeare. The moral side of 
Ibsen’s mission was the breaking of the shackles of slavery to 
conventional ideas of virtue. Shaw’s iconoclastic slogan in The 
Saturday Review was “Down with Shakespeare. Great is Ibsen; 
and Shaw is his prophet.” 

Shaw led a remarkable crusade in behalf of Ibsen and the 
type of literature which he represented. For Ibsen was a man 
of his own stamp; and he was determined to fight to make Ibsen’s 
type of drama prevail. This was the type of drama which he 
himself was writing and proposed to write in future. Although 
subscribers wrote in, vehemently expressing their disgust over 
his constant and contemptuous depreciation of Shakespeare, he 
continued to compare Shakespeare and Ibsen, to the former’s 
discredit. Judging their works by the tests of intellectual force 
and dramatic insight, quite apart from beauty of expression, he 
found that “Ibsen comes out with a double first-class, whereas 
Shakspear comes out hardly anywhere.” 

One of his intimate friends, Graham Wallas, epics Shaw’s 
view perfectly. After reading The Wild Duck, Wallas said: 
“When I came to the end of the play, the bottom fell out of the 
universe.” Dickens and Scott, for example, gave their readers 
a great deal of pleasure, but did not change their religion, their 
prejudices, their social philosophy. Ibsen and Marx were alike 
in this: they did change people’s ideas. They remade the world. 
Ibsen destroyed respectability as Marx destroyed faith in 
Capitalism. Ibsen effected a transvaluation of moral ideas. He 
did not carry out the classic function of comedy—castigating 
morals by ridicule—in the traditional sense. He did not ridicule 
people because they did not conform to the old ideas of morality: 
he derided those ideas themselves. 

In Ibsen, Shaw recognized a thinker of extraordinary penetra- 
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tion, a moralist of international influence, and a philosopher 
going to the root of those very questions, to the solution of 
which his own life had been passionately devoted. In the dramas 
of Ibsen, he found epitomized the modern realistic struggle for 
intellectual and spiritual emancipation, the revolt against the 
machine-made morality of our sordid, flabby, and hypocritical 
age. Shaw had begun his career in the strife and turmoil of the 
Zetetical and Dialectical Societies, debating the questions of 
Women’s Rights, Emancipation, and Married Women’s Property 
Acts. Before he had ever read a line of Ibsen or heard of A 
Doil’s House, he had already reached the conclusion, always con- 
sistently maintained by him, that Man is not a species superior 
to Woman, but that mankind is male and female, like other 
kinds, and that man’s superiority to woman is a cock-and-bull 
story, invented by the “lords of creation” for supremely selfish 
motives. When Ibsen wrote Ghosts, his name was unknown to 
Shaw. But it is undeniable that, in the eighties, Shaw was forg- 
ing towards precisely similar conclusions. He had felt in his 
inmost being the loathing of the nineteenth century for itself, 
and had marked with exultation the ferocity with which Schopen- 
hauer and Shelley, Lassalle and Marx, Ruskin and Carlyle, 
Morris and Wagner had rent the bosom that bore them. Smoul- 
dering within his own breast was that same detestation of all the 
orthodoxies, and respectabilities, and ideals railed at by these 
political, social, and moral iconoclasts. Driven by the same 
Zeitgeist, he had espoused the cause of Socialism, and zealously 
fought the battle for equality of opportunity, for social justice, 
for woman’s freedom, for liberty of thought, of action, and of 
conscience. His conscious revolt against a sentimental, theatrical 
and senselessly romantic age, chivalrously and blindly “holding 
aloft the banner of the ideal,” preceded his acquaintance with 
The Pillars of Society and The Wild Duck. A Fabian, almost 
universally regarded in England as a crack-brained fanatic and 
doctrinaire, he found years afterwards in An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple the final expression of his experience that all human progress 
involves as its fundamental condition a recognition by the pioneer 
that to be right is to be in the minority. The very keynote of 
Shaw’s own convictions was struck in Ibsen’s declaration that 
the really effective progressive forces of the moment were the 
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revolt of the working-classes against economic, and of the women 
against idealistic, slavery. 

Shaw maintained that his predecessors in the English drama— 
Dryden, Congreve, Sheridan—never took the theatre seriously. 
Goldsmith’s attempt was not sufficiently sustained to count. 
Moliére, Goethe, Wagner, Ibsen all took the theatre seriously. 
“Shakespear made a few attempts, notably in Hamlet, to accuse 
the world of being all wrong—‘out of joint,’ as he put it—but he 
attached these protests to incongruous borrowed plots and tinker- 
ings of old plays, and never made any attempt to get down to 
the roots of the evil and imposture he saw everywhere.” 7 

Underlying all Shaw’s criticism lay the belief that the theatre 
of to-day is as important an institution as was the Church in 
the Middle Ages. 


The apostolic succession from Eschylus to myself is as serious 
and as continuously inspired as that younger institution, the apos- 
tolic succession of the Christian Church. Unfortunately this Chris- 
tian Church, founded gaily with a pun, has been so largely cor- 
rupted by rank Satanism that it has become the Church where you 
must not laugh; and so it is giving way to that older and greater 
Church to which I belong: the Church where the oftener you laugh 
the better, because by laughter only can you destroy evil without 
malice, and affirm good-fellowship without mawkishness. 

When I wrote, I was well aware of what an unofficial census of 
Sunday worshippers presently proved: that church-going in London 
has been largely replaced by play-going. This would be a very good 
thing if the theatre took itself seriously as a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator of social conduct, an armoury 
against despair and dullness, a temple of the Ascent of Man. I took 
it seriously in that way, and preached about it instead of merely 
chronicling its news and alternately petting and snubbing it as a 
licentious but privileged form of public entertainment. And this, I 
believe, is why my sermons gave so little offence, and created so 
much interest.?’ 


16 Archibald Henderson, Table Talk of G.B.S. (New York, 1925). 
17G, Bernard Shaw, “The Author’s Apology,” Preface to the first English 
edition of Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 2 vols. (London, 1907). 


CHAPTER XXXII 


SHAW AND SHAKESPEARE—BLAMING THE BARD: A 
COMIC CRUSADE 


4 NHE person who dismisses Shaw as a sort of malicious 
imp deliberately sneering at England’s glory, Shake- 
speare, out of sheer perversity and envy, is deaf, dumb 

and blind. Deaf, because he has not heard Shaw lecture on 
Shakespeare and also express, privately, his real views of “the 
Bard”; dumb, because he is stupid (that is what “dumb” means 
now); blind, because he has not read the many thousands of 
words which Shaw has written about Shakespeare. Shaw’s crusade 
against Bardolatry is one of the most amusing of his campaigns 
to attract attention. Shakespearean Bull-Baiting was sure-fire 
journalism. The British public to a man started up in 
horror and dismay, whenever Shaw opened up his machine- 
gun fire on the Bard of Avon. Nothing delighted the mischie- 
vous and bantering Shaw quite so much as this convulsive start 
of the British public, like that of the “edgy” patient when the 
dentist strikes a nerve. 

This Irish mischief-maker set about his nefarious work as far 
back as 1888. The following letter, which, alas! was taken 
seriously by not a few stodgy Englishmen and humorless English- 
women, is a characteristic hoax in the manner of Swift, Voltaire 
or Poe. It was copied innumerable times and in almost every 
newspaper in the United Kingdom. 


To the Editor of The Pall Mall Gazette. 
SIR, 

They say that the American woman is the most advanced woman 
to be found at present on this planet. I am an Englishwoman, just 
come up, frivolously enough, from Devon to enjoy a few weeks of 
the season in London, and at the very first theatre I visit I find an 
American woman playing Katharine in The Taming of the Shrew— 
a piece which is one vile insult to womanhood and manhood from 
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the first word to the last. I think no woman should enter a theatre 
where that play is performed; and I should not have stayed to wit- 
ness it myself, but that, having been told that the Daly Company 
has restored Shakespeare’s version to the stage, I desired to see with 
my own eyes whether any civilized audience would stand its brutality. 

Of course, it was not Shakespeare: it was only Garrick adulterated 
by Shakespeare. Instead of Shakespeare’s coarse, thick-skinned 
money hunter, who sets to work to tame his wife exactly as brutal 
people tame animals or children—that is, by breaking their spirit 
by domineering cruelty—we had Garrick’s fop who tries to “shut up” 
his wife by behaving worse than she—a plan which is often tried by 
foolish and ill-mannered young husbands in real life, and one which 
invariably fails ignominiously, as it deserves to. The gentleman who 
plays Petruchio at Daly’s—I neither know nor desire to know his 
name—does what he can to persuade the audience that he is not in 
earnest, and that the whole play is a farce, just as Garrick before 
him found it necessary to do; but in spite of his fine clothes, even 
at the wedding, and his winks and smirks when Katharine is not 
looking, he cannot make the spectacle of a man cracking a heavy 
whip at a starving woman otherwise than disgusting and unmanly. 
In an age when woman was a mere chattel, Katharine’s degrading 
speech about 

“Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign: one that cares for thee [with a whip], 

And for thy maintenance; commits his body 

To painful labour, both by sea and land,” etc. 
might have passed with an audience of bullies. But imagine a parcel 
of gentlemen in the stalls at the Gaiety Theatre, half of them per- 
haps living idly on their wives’ incomes, grinning complacently 
through it as if it were true or even honourably romantic. I am 
sorry that I did not come to town earlier that 1 might have made a 
more timely protest. In the future I hope all men and women who 
respect one another will boycott The Taming of the Shrew until it 


is driven off the boards. Yours truly, 


HoraTIA RIBBONSON 
St. James’s Hotel, and Fairheugh Rectory, North Devon, 
June 7th.! 


When Shaw began his career as drama critic on The Saturday 
Review, he was not content merely with smashing the sacred 
tradition of anonymity, inviolate till then in its pages. Not only 


1The Pall Mall Gazette, June 8, 1888. 
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did he sign his feuilletons with the fearsome initials G.B.S., al- 
ready well-known from his music criticism in The World: he 
began a series of criticisms of Shakespeare which set all London, 
all England, by the ears. Frank Harris, the editor, gave him a 
free hand, but warned him not to go too far. Despite that warn- 
ing, Shaw went farther in his audacities than any other weekly 
drama critic had ever hitherto gone in journalistic history. 
Without doubt, Shaw went the limit. 

Not only was Shaw having a glorious time: he was constantly 
bringing forward Shakespeare as a foil to Ibsen. Shaw was en- 
gaged in a sérious, almost desperate crusade on behalf of Ibsen. 
Ever since the production by Janet Achurch and Charles Char- 
rington of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House on June 7, 1889, and the 
reading of his own essay on Ibsen before the Fabian Society on 
July 18, 1890, Shaw had been fighting Ibsen’s battle with a sar- 
donic force and tremendous drive that was not fully sensed by 
the public. 

“Blaming the Bard” was the apt phrase with which he char- 
acterized his depreciation of Shakespeare. The climax of his 
denigration of Shakespeare was reached in a review of a produc- 
tion of Cymbeline at the Lyceum Theatre, September 22, 1896. 
It was not criticism, but a sort of abandoned outburst of Berserker 
rage. Shaw couldn’t keep his shirt on any longer. The following 
passage contains the unforgivable phrases which made the gorge 
of Henry Arthur Jones and many another loyal Englishman rise 
in horror and indignation: 


[Cymbeline] is for the most part stagey trash of the lowest melo- 
dramatic order, in parts abominably written, throughout intellec- 
tually vulgar, and, judged in point of thought by modern intellectual 
standards, vulgar, foolish, indecent, offensive, and exasperating be- 
yond all tolerance. There are moments when one asks despairingly 
why our stage should ever have been cursed with this “immortal” 
pilferer of other men’s stories and ideas, with his monstrous rhetori- 
cal fustian, his unbearable platitudes, his pretentious reduction of 
the subtlest problems of life to commonplaces against which a Poly- 
technic debating club would revolt, his incredible unsuggestiveness, 
his sententious combination of ready reflection with complete intel- 
lectual sterility, and his consequent incapacity for getting out of the 
depth of even the most ignorant audience, except where he solemnly 
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says something so transcendently platitudinous that his more humble- 
minded hearers cannot bring themselves to believe that so great a 
man really meant to talk like their grandmothers. 

With the single exception of Homer, there is no eminent writer, 
not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise so entirely as I de- 
spise Shakespear when I measure my mind against his. The in- 
tensity of my impatience with him occasionally reaches such a pitch, 
that it would positively be a relief to me to dig him up and throw 
stones at him, knowing as I do how incapable he and his worshippers 
are of understanding any less obvious form of indignity. 

To read Cymbeline and to think of Goethe, of Wagner, of Ibsen, 
is, for me, to imperil the habit of studied moderation of statement 
which years of public responsibility as a journalist have made almost 
second nature in me.? 


This was the most colossal egoism upon which even the daring 
Shaw had yet ventured. But it must be remembered that it was, 
in part, a retort to the shamelessness and ferocity of the attack 
upon Ibsen, Archer, Grein and others associated with the Ibsen 
crusade in England. The violence of the assault upon Ibsen 
can scarcely be understood now without recourse to the records 
of that day. Ibsen the author was Shaw’s dramatic deity; 
Archer the translator, Grein the producer, Janet Achurch and 
Charles Charrington, the leading English interpreters of Ibsen 
roles, were all Shaw’s personal friends. Shaw’s assault on Shake- 
speare was a counter-attack. But it is not to be denied that he 
went to as absurd lengths in his depreciation of Shakespeare as 
Clement Scott and his cohorts went in depreciation of Ibsen. 
After Ibsen’s appearance, to Shaw, Shakespeare was the “Im- 
mortal Barred.” 

1896. See also the remarkable letters regarding Cymbeline, exchanged by Shaw 


and Ellen Terry in 1896 (Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, 
New York, 1931, pp. 40-55). For amusing “take-offs” on Shaw as a Shake- 

spearean critic, see “P’Shaw” in Punch, October 10, 1896, and “Shakespeare and 
_Shay; An Interview with th“Bards”-T%e Clarion (London); Spr 36, 1908. 
Not to be overlooked also is Shaw’s amusing skit on Shakespeare, “A Dressing 
Room Secret” in the Haymarket Theatre program of The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets, November 24, 1910. It is a light fantasia on the theme that 
Shakespeare was the slave of his dramatic characters, whom he would start 
one way, and before he knew it, they. had got clean away from him and 


become quite different people: Iago, Desdemona, Falstaff. For J. B. Fagan’s 
skit “Shakespeare vs. Shaw,” consult Chapters xxxix and xlix. 
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BLAMING THE BARD 


There were many people, both in England and America, who 
were either angered or puzzled by Shaw’s crusade against Shake- 
speare, in particular by the Cymbeline review. Years afterwards, 
in an.unbridled and excessively vituperative assault, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Shaw’s old friend of many years’ standing, who had 
long cherished a fierce resentment on account of this very review, 
wrote in an open letter to H. G. Wells, for the moment address- 
ing himself to Shaw: 


You would dig up Shakespeare and desecrate his dead remains, 
whose living words forever call upon England to know the greatness 
of his strength and to stamp her traitors under her foot, you would 
do this, you who delight to desecrate everything that, dead or living, 
commands the reverence of mankind? Will not they who do under- 
stand Shakespeare, all his lovers in all his England, join common 
cause with them who today behold us cankered with internal treason, 
and gathering themselves together upon Shakespeare’s next birthday, 
dig you out, and throw stones at you, and hunt you all the way to 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, and, making it our Tarpeian Rock, fling you 
from its top, that Shakespeare’s Land may be for ever purged of 
your § 


Being among those who were puzzled by Shaw’s statement, I 
asked him (1929), point blank: “Do you really mean to assert 
that Shakespeare was merely a derivative dramatist, and that 
you regard yourself his superior as a playwright and thinker?” 
His reply, in his own handwriting, before me as I write, is: 
“When I uttered this boutade (not to say blasphemy) I was 
really measuring Ibsen’s mind against theirs [Homer, Scott, 
Shakespeare]. Nobody who does not remember the impact of 
Ibsen in England after 1889 can understand how devastatingly 
he knocked out his predecessors.” * This last statement is, of 
course, a mere delusion or defensive mechanism. For Ibsen did 
not knock out his predecessors; he was never popular or widely 
appreciated in England; he is not to this day and, I predict con- 
fidently, never will be.© Archer, with the aid of his brother and 
York City, March 30, 1931. 

4See Postscript, 1931, to “Our Theatres in the Nineties,” Collected Works, 
Vol. XXITI, which is to the same effect. 


5 To this statement, Shaw retorts: “Neither is Shakespear nor Shaw nor 
any classic.” 
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others, rendered a notable service to English literature and drama 
in translating Ibsen’s dramatic works. Yet no British or Ameri- 
can university honored Archer for his accurate yet uninspired 
translations, which failed to convey Ibsen’s magic, wizardry, and 
poetry, and really hindered an appreciation of Ibsen, rather than 
invoked it. The Ibsen battle was finally triumphantly won— 
not over Homer, Scott and Shakespeare, but over the violent 
prejudices and cheap parochialism and insularity of the British 
reading and theatre-going public. 

It is rather generally believed that Shaw claimed to be superior 
as a dramatist to Shakespeare, on the basis of the preface to 
Cesar and Cleopatra. As a matter of fact, the title of that 
preface, which is an excellent and careful piece of criticism, is 
“Better than Shakespear?” ‘The query is raised in the title 
for an excellent reason: to answer it in the essay. Shaw pro- 
nounces Shakespeare’s Caesar an “admitted failure,’ and ex- 
pressly asserts that he offers his Cesar to the public as an 
improvement on Shakespeare’s. “It does not follow, however,” 
he is careful to explain, “that the right to criticise Shakespear 
involves the power of writing better plays. And in fact—do not 
be surprised at my modesty—I do not profess to write better 
plays. . . . But the humblest author, and much more an arrogant 
one like myself, may profess to have something to say by this 
time that neither Homer nor Shakespear said.”” This is a 
harmless enough statement, and means that Shaw’s Ceasar, a 
dramatization of the heroic Cesar as “restored” by the romantic 
imperialist Mommsen, is more elaborate and up-to-date than 
Shakespeare’s Caesar modeled on the sketch left us by the repub- 
lican Plutarch. 

On April 12, 1905, Shaw delivered a lecture on Shakespeare 
at the Kensington Town Hall which attracted wide attention. 
In giving a résumé of this lecture, he has advanced beyond the 


6 This view is diametrically opposed to the view expressed by Shaw in “How 
William Archer Impressed Bernard Shaw,” the Preface to Three Plays by 
William Archer (New York, 1927). Shaw recently observed to me: “Archer’s 
translations are the only ones that have any character, that carry the atmos- 
phere of Norway, and that have added repeatedly used quotations to the 
English language. Others have tried to improve on him in vain.” 

7 “Better than Shakespear?” Preface to Three Plays for Puritans (London, 
1901). 
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position of four years earlier. He categorically states, not that 
he could write a better play than As You Like It, but that he 
actually kad written much better ones, and, in fact, “never wrote 
anything, and never intended to write anything, half so bad in 
matter (In manner and art nobody can write better than Shake- 
speare because, carelessness apart, he did the thing as well as it 
can be done within the limits of human faculty).”* Here we 
discern what Shaw once described to me as his “inhuman clear- 
ness of analysis, which enables him to insult the thinker whilst 
delighting in the artist.” Shaw extols Handel’s Messiah to the 
skies, even as Elgar does, who cannot speak of it without tears 
coming into his eyes. Yet the doctrine of Messiah is just that 
part of historic Christianity which is utterly abhorrent to him. 
Matter has never been, and never will be, the criterion of works 
of art as such; and though Chesterton has declared that the iden- 
tity between matter and manner is actually the definition of 
poetry, and is unquestionably right if he means that supreme 
satisfaction with a work of art is only attained when intellectual 
approval and artistic appreciation are simultaneous, yet Shaw 
cites case after case in which the art is magnificently alive whilst 
the matter is stone dead. Unless we bear this distinction steadily 
in mind we shall be repeatedly outraged by Shaw’s criticisms. 

As a practicing dramatist Shakespeare found, Shaw continues, 
that he was compelled to pander to the taste of the pit in order 
to succeed. These pot-boiling plays he disdainfully offered the 
public, with such sarcastic or tolerant tags as Much Ado About 
Nothing, What You Will, and As You Like It. Shakespeare’s 
popularity, then, was due to a deliberate pandering to the public 
taste for “romantic nonsense.” Shaw concedes that Shakespeare, 
aroused by his interest in the art of acting and wishing to “edu- 
cate the public” in the Shavian manner, tried to make the public 
accept genuine studies of life and character in, for instance, 
Measure for Measure, All’s Weill that Ends Well, and Troilus 
and Cressida. But he discovered that “the only thing that paid 
in the theatre was romantic nonsense” ; and that the public would 
not stand for his serious studies (traditionary and untrustworthy 
evidence, be it noted), “preferring a fantastic sugar doll like 

8G. Bernard Shaw, “Bernard Shaw Abashed,” The Daily News (London), 
April 17, 1905. 
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Rosalind to such serious and dignified studies of women as Isa- 
bella and Helena.” 

Shaw’s most plausible contention is that Shakespeare’s supreme 
power lies in his “enormous command of word-music, which gives 
fascination to his blackguardly repartees and sublimity to his 
hollowest platitudes, besides raising to the highest force all his 
gifts as an observer, an imitator of personal mannerisms and 
characteristics, a humorist and a story teller.” No matter how 
poor, cheap and obvious may be the thought in Much Ado About 
Nothing, for example, the mood is charming and the music of 
the words expresses the mood, transporting us into another, an 
enchanted world. 

“When a flower-girl tells a coster to hold his jaw, for nobody 
is listening to him, and he retorts: ‘Oh, you’re there, are you, 
you beauty?’ they reproduce the wit of Beatrice and Benedick 
exactly. But put it this way: ‘I wonder that you will still be 
talking, Signor Benedick: nobody marks you.’ ‘What! my dear 
Lady Disdain, are you yet living?’ You are miles away from 
costerland at once.” Like a chemist finding the precipitate of 
idea from art, Shaw insists that a nightingale’s love is no higher 
than a cat’s, except that the nightingale is the better musician! 
Shaw puts his point vigorously: 


It is not easy to knock this into the public head, because com- 
paratively few of Shakespear’s admirers are at all conscious that 
they are listening to music as they hear his phrases turn and his lines 
fall so fascinatingly and so memorably; whilst we all, no matter how 
stupid we are, can understand his jokes and platitudes, and are flat- 
tered when we are told of the subtlety of the wit we have relished, 
and the profundity of the thought we have fathomed. Englishmen 
are specially susceptible to this sort of flattery, because intellectual 
subtlety is not their strong point. In dealing with them, you must 
make them believe that you are appealing to their brains, when you 
are really appealing to their senses and feelings. With Frenchmen 
the case is reversed: you must make them believe that you are 
appealing to their senses and feelings when you are really appealing 
to their brains. The Englishman, slave to every sentimental ideal 
and dupe of every sensuous art, will have it that his great national 
poet is a thinker. The Frenchman, enslaved and duped only by 
systems and calculations, insists on his hero being a sentimentalist 
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and artist. That is why Shakespear is esteemed a master-mind in 
England, and wondered at as a clumsy barbarian in France.® 


Shaw is as far from Taine on the one side as he is from Swin- 
burne on the other—‘“as far this side bardolatry as Johnson or 
Mr. Frank Harris.” To the idolatrous and insensate worship of 
Shakespeare which got on Ben Jonson’s nerves, which Lamb 
brought back into fashion, and which has gone to blasphemy and 
sacrilege in the mouth of Swinburne, Shaw, like Byron before 
him, declined to subscribe. And for the very good reason that, 
being primarily an idealogue, he has examined Shakespeare as 
a man of thought only to find him wanting. Lop away all beauty 
of form, all grace of mood—in a word, reduce Shakespeare to his 
lowest terms—and what is the result? Paraphrase the encounters 
of Benedick and Beatrice in the style of a Blue-book, carefully 
preserving every idea they present, and it immediately becomes 
apparent to Shaw that they contain at best nothing out of the 
common in thought or wit, and a good deal of vulgar naughtiness. 
Paraphrasing Goethe, Wagner, or Ibsen in the same way, Shaw 
finds in them original observation, subtle thought, wide compre- 
hension, far-reaching intuition and psychological depth. Even if 
you paraphrase Shakespeare’s best and maturest work, you will 
still get nothing more, Shaw avers, than the platitudes of 
proverbial philosophy, with a very occasional curiosity in the 
shape of a rudiment of some modern idea, not followed up. 

In a letter to V. Tchertkoff, at that time sole representative 
of Tolstoy outside of Russia, Shaw (who had not yet read 
Tolstoy’s critical essay on Shakespeare) says: 


I have striven hard to open English eyes to the emptiness of 
Shakespear’s philosophy, to the superficiality and second-handed- 
ness of his morality, to his weakness and incoherence as a thinker, 
to his snobbery, his vulgar prejudices, his ignorance, his disqualifica- 
tions of all sorts for the philosophic eminence claimed for him. . . . 

I, for one, shall value Tolstoy’s criticism all the more because it 
is the criticism of a foreigner who can not possibly be enchanted by 
the mere word-music which makes Shakespear so irresistible in 
England. In Tolstoy’s estimation, Shakespear must fall or stand 
as a thinker, in which capacity I do not think he will stand a 


8G. Bernard Shaw, “Shakespear’s Merry Gentlemen,” The Saturday Review, 
February 26, 1898. 
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moment’s examination from so tremendously keen a critic and 
religious realist. Unfortunately, the English worship their great 
artists quite indiscriminately and abjectly; so that it is quite impos- 
sible to make them understand that Shakespear’s extraordinary lit- 
erary power, his fun, his mimicry, and the endearing qualities that 
earned him the title of “the gentle Shakespear’ —all of which, what- 
ever Tolstoy may say, are quite unquestionable facts—do not stand 
or fall with his absurd reputation as a thinker. Tolstoy will cer- 
tainly treat that side of his reputation with the severity it deserves; 
and you will find that the English press will instantly announce that 
Tolstoy considers his own works greater than Shakespear’s (which 
in some respects they most certainly are, by the way), and that he 
has attempted to stigmatize our greatest poet as a liar, a thief, a 
forger, a murderer, an incendiary, a drunkard, a libertine, a fool, a 
madman, a coward, a vagabond, and even a man of questionable 
gentility. . . 2° 


The gravamen of Shaw’s general charge against Shakespeare is 
embodied in his categorical assertion that “Shakespear’s weak- 
ness lies in his complete deficiency in that highest sphere of 
thought, in which poetry embraces religion, philosophy, morality, 
and the bearing of these on communities, which is sociology.” 
Views remarkably similar to Shaw’s have been expressed by the 
greatest philosopher America has produced, the late William 
James, himself of Irish origin: “A cork in the rapids, with no 
ballast of his own, without religious or ethical ideals, accepting 
uncritically every theatrical and social convention, he [Shake- 
speare] was simply_an_golian_harp-passively resounding to the, 
stage’s call. Was there ever an author of such emotional im- 
“portance whose reaction against false conventions of life was 
such an absolute zero as his? I know nothing of the other 
Elizabethans, but could they have been as soulless in this re- 
spect?” 74 Shaw regards Shakespeare, to employ Whitman’s 


10 Letter of G. Bernard Shaw, Appendix to Tolstoy on Shakespeare (New 
York, 1906). In maintaining that the ear should be the true clue to Shake- 
speare, Shaw once devastatingly declared: “In a deaf nation these plays would 
have died long ago.” 

11 William James to T. S. Perry, Bad-Nauheim, May 22, 1910. The Letters 
of William James, Vol. II, p. 336 (Boston, 1920). In acknowledging a copy 
of my The Philosophy of Bernard Shaw, James wrote me, Cambridge, 
g. III. o9: “I had already read your article on Shaw with interest and ap- 
probation. . . . But after all is Shaw’s ‘philorophy’ anything like as isaportant 
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phrases, as “the zsthetic-heroic among poets, lacking both in the 
democratic and spiritual,” but never as “the heroic-heroic, which is 
the greatest development of the spirit.” 

Shaw says: “Search for statesmanship, or even citizenship, or 
any sense of the Commonwealth, material or spiritual, and you 
will not find the making of a decent vestryman or curate in the 
whole horde. As to faith, hope, courage, conviction, or any of 
the true heroic qualities, you find nothing but death made sensa- 
tional, despair made stage-sublime, sex made romantic, and bar- 
renness covered up by sentimentality and the mechanical lilt of 
blank verse.” Shaw laments that the clock will not strike twelve 
o’clock at ten. As well might one regret that Newton did not 
mention the quantum theory, Harvey conditioned reflexes, and 
Bacon emergent evolution. No doubt graduation from Oxford 
or Cambridge, or even Trinity College, Dublin, would have cured 
Shaw of his singular Anachronismus. Sociology—even the name 
was first coined by Auguste Comte—was never heard of until 
three hundred years after Shakespeare!” Sociology is rated as 


as his genius? The one is a novelty, the other shared by many forerunners. 
To me Shaw’s great service is the way he brings home to the eyes, as it were, 
the difference between ‘convention’ and ‘conscience,’ and the way he shows 
that you can tell the truth successfully if you will only keep benignant enough 
while doing it. This makes him a great power as a concrete moralist.” 

12 With a perceptiveness of view, and a terseness of expression, quite unusual 
for him, William Archer comments (May 27, 1896) on Shaw’s criticism of 
Beerbohm Tree’s production of Henry IV at the Haymarket: “For my part, 
I have long ago given up as a bad job the attempt to convert Shakespeare 
to my ‘views.’ I have long ago ceased to look to the author of Coriolanus for 
an enlightened sympathy with democratic ideals, or to the adaptor of 
The Taming of the Shrew for advanced opinions on the woman question. 
I have even ceased to regret the circumstance that Shakespeare was a man 
of his age, and in some respects not the most far-seeing man of his age. 
That does not hinder him from being the greatest poet of all time, who 
has left us, in his plays, an inexhaustible reservoir of essential humanity.” 
“Shaw v. Shakespeare and Others,” The Theatrical World of 1896 (London, 
1897). 

I take the liberty of quoting Mr. Shaw’s vehement dissent from my 
views, aS expressed above: “Manalive: did you ever hear of Sir Thomas More 
or read his Utopia? Or Bacon? Or Harrington? Why, at Malvern, last 
year, ‘Hick the Scorner,’ a medieval play whose author is forgotten, was 
absolutely up to date sociologically, and seemed centuries ahead of the XVIII 
and XIX century stuff. Except for the magical beauty of its language it 
might have been written on the present crisis. But even Shakespear and the 
Elizabethans are full of sociological moralizings. Hamlet’s ‘the times are out 
of joint’ might be from a city article in the New York Times.” 
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the newest of the sciences, if it has yet fully vindicated its claim 
to rank as a science. But there is no denying that sociological 
anticipations have sporadically exhibited themselves in the litera- 
ture and drama of the past, including Shakespeare, More, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Bacon and Montaigne. 

The weakest of all Shaw’s criticisms of Shakespeare, although 
he assures me he regards it as fundamental, is that Shakespeare’s 
“test of the worth of life is the vulgar hedonic test, and since 
life cannot be justified by this or any other external test, Shake- 
pear comes out of his reflective period a vulgar pessimist, op- 
pressed with a logical demonstration that life is not worth living, 
and only surpassing Thackeray in respect of being fertile enough, 
instead of repeating ‘Vanitas vanitatum’ at second-hand, to word 
the futile doctrine differently and better in such passages as 
‘Out, out, brief candle.’ This does not mean that Shakespear 
lacked the enormous fund of joyousness which is the secret of 
genius, but simply that, like most middle-class Englishmen bred 
in private houses, he was a very incompetent thinker, and took 
it for granted that all inquiry into life began and ended with the 
question: ‘Does it pay?’ ... Having worked out his balance- 
sheet and gravely concluded that life’s but a poor player, etc., 
and thereby deeply impressed a public which, after a due con- 
sumption of beer and spirits, is ready to believe that everything 
maudlin is tragic, and everything senseless sublime, Shakespear 
found himself laughing and writing plays and getting drunk at 
the ‘Mermaid’ much as usual, with Ben Jonson finding it neces- 
sary to reprove him for a too extravagant sense of humor.” 
Tolstoy declared that Shakespeare’s quintessential deficiency was 
his failure to face, fairly and squarely, the eternal question of 
life: “What are we alive for?” But Shaw affirms that Shake- 
speare did face it. “He was always facing it in his tragic period,” 
Shaw once observed to me, “and the result was ‘Out, out, brief 
candle.’ ” 

This, it seems to me, is questionable criticism. It is mediately 
true that people don’t care what Shaw says, just so he says it. 
The great public does not seem to care greatly for his ideas; but 
it delights in his mental ingenuities, his intellectual vagaries, his 
fantastic turns of thought. What a pity Shakespeare was not a 
member of the Fabian Society! Now who would have thought 
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of that but Shaw? Identifying Shakespeare’s own views with 
those of tragic characters caught in the most desperate situa- 
tions is mere Harrissian folly. But how plausible Shaw makes 
it seem, even although we know it is critically hazardous and 
questionable.?* 

Imagine the roaring of John Bull when the matador Shaw flung 
such darts as this: “Shakespear was born a snob, lived a snob, 
and died a snob. His one dream was to get enough money to 
go back to Stratford, to buy back the property of his bankrupt 
family, and get back their coat of arms. Do not imagine that 
Shakespear was a democratic character. He had no religious 
belief, and his philosophy was that evil is greater than good. 
His plays are crowded with kings and nobles, and the members 
of the lower classes in them are always servants.” Or the rage 
which this provoked: “Shakespear is for an afternoon, not for all 
time.” To an invitation to attend the Shakespeare celebration 
at Stratford-on-Avon, Shaw replied: “I do not see why I should 
celebrate Shakespear’s birthday. I do not celebrate my own.” 
On a similar occasion, Shaw grumbled: “This thing has been 
going on now for 350 years. How many birthdays does Shake- 
spear want?” Shaw has always maintained that Shakespeare 
was not a parvenu, but a gentleman with all the pretensions of the 
higher bourgeoisie; and that the characteristics of the educated 
gentleman, of Eton and Harrow, are just those which he finds 
Shakespeare’s to be: “the snobbishness, the naughtiness, the con- 
tempt for tradesmen and mechanics, the assumption that witty 
conversation can only mean smutty conversation, the flunkeyism 
towards social superiors and insolence towards social inferiors. 

..’1 Tt is an interesting circumstance, indicative of Shaw’s 
irresistible tendency to identify himself with his characters, that 
when he wrote The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, he projected Wil- 
liam Shakespeare as Bernard Shaw. Divine levity, inexhaustible 
joy, grim delight in his own power of looking terrible facts in 
the face with a chuckle, are here; and Shaw actually says: “I 





18T venture to quote Shaw’s comment. “I greatly doubt this. The public 
does not consist of literary connoisseurs. I suspect and hope that most of 
my readers are unconscious of my literary virtuosity and keen on my ideas.” 

14 Preface to The Dark Lady of the Sonnets (London, 1914). Consult also 
A. H. Tolman, “Is Shakespeare Aristocratic?” in Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Vol. XXIX, 3, pp. 277-298. 
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am convinced that he was very like myself: in fact, if I had been 
born in 1556 instead of 1856, I should have taken to blank verse 
and given Shakespear a harder run for his money than all the 
other Elizabethans together.” No vegetarian could have given 
Shakespeare a run for his money: Shaw would have had to eat red 
meat, drink deep potations, and spout mighty oaths to please the 
Elizabethans. His “message” would have been too austere fare 
for both the groundlings and the courtiers: Socialism, sociology 
and Fabianism would have had to go. And what would Shaw 
be without a message? Shakespeare was a shameless pilferer 
of plots, not because he was too lazy to invent them, but because, 
Shaw claims, he had no convictions, no message to deliver. But 
Shakespeare created his own characters, and endowed many of 
them with immortality. And, like Shaw, he often created them in 
his own image. 

For all the harsh things Shaw has said about Shakespeare, he 
is unaffectedly fond of Shakespeare’s plays, as he has often told 
me; and pities the man who cannot enjoy them. One might quote 
his expressions of admiration of Twelfth Night and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream as “crown jewels of dramatic poetry”; of Romeo 
and Juliet with its “lines that tighten the heart or catch you up 
into the heights”; of Richard III as the best of all the “Punch 
and Judy” plays in which the hero delights man by provoking 
God and dies unrepentant and game to the last; of Julzus Cesar, 
in which the “dramatist’s art can be carried no higher on the 
plane chosen”; of Othello, which “remains magnificent by the 
volume of its passion and the splendour of its word-music”; of 
the “great achievement” of Hamlet; and of Lear, than which 
“no greater tragedy will ever be written.” 


He has outlasted thousands of abler thinkers, and will outlast a 
thousand more. His gift of telling a story (provided some one else 
told it to him first); his enormous power over language, as con- 
spicuous in his senseless and silly abuse of it as in his miracles of 
expression; his humour; his sense of idiosyncratic character; and his 
prodigious fund of that vital energy which is, it seems, the true dif- 
ferentiating property behind the faculties, good, bad, or indifferent, 
of the man of genius, enable him to entertain us so effectively that 
the imaginary scenes and people he has created become more real 
to us than our actual life—at least, until our knowledge and grip 
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of actual life begins to deepen and glow beyond the common. When 
I was twenty I knew everybody in Shakespear, from Hamlet to 
Abhorson, much more intimately than I knew my living contempo- 
raries. » . .15 


In 1918 Mr. Alfred B. Cruikshank, the New York lawyer, sent 
Shaw a copy of his admirable monograph, The True Character 
of Hamlet® In reply Shaw wrote one of his most interesting 
pieces of Shakespearean criticism. 


to Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 
4th Oct., 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

I am much obliged to you for sending me your book about the 
character of Hamlet. You are entirely right as to the proper way 
to play Hamlet: the most successful Hamlet of my day was Barry 
Sullivan, an actor of superb physical vigour, who excelled in the im- 
personation of proud, noble and violent characters. All the senti- 
mental Hamlets have been bores. Forbes Robertson’s gallant, alert 
Hamlet, thoughtful but not in the least sentimental, is te Hamlet 
of to-day. I have always myself contended for your view, and used 
the same illustrations, the ghost scene, the killing of Polonius, above 
all, perhaps, the disposal of poor Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as 
if they were mice in the king’s pantry rather than men. 

But you must not push your view to the complete exclusion of 
all the others, muddle-headed as most of them are. Hamlet was not 
a single consistent character: like most men he was half a dozen 
characters rolled into one. There can be no question, in the face of 
the text and the action of the play, that Hamlet was greatly puzzled 
by the fact that he wanted neither the crown nor his revenge badly 
enough to kill the king, or even to shove him out of his way. He 
can kill him in a moment of excitement (his killing of Polonius is in 
intention a killing of the king); but when he is in his normal state, 
he simply reflects and criticizes. He is amazed at his own futility 
from the point of view of Fortinbras, the man of action. He 
watches Fortinbras’ men “going to their graves like beds” about 
a scrap of land “that is not tomb enough and continent to hide 


15 G, Bernard Shaw, “Blaming the Bard,” The Saturday Review, September 
22, 1896. 

16 The Knickerbocker Press, New York, 1918. This excellent critical work 
should be read in connection with Shaw’s letter. 
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the slain”; and yet, though he has ten times as much cause for 
action, he finds somehow that a crown, for which his uncle com- 
mitted fratricide, does not interest him as much as the players, and 
that revenge is not worth the mess the king’s blood would make on 
the floor. He asks himself whether he is a coward, pigeon livered 
and lacking gall to make oppression bitter. 

All this is quite natural. Men who are superior to vulgar cupidi- 
ties and ambitions, and to vulgar rancours, always do seem weak and 
cowardly to men who act on them. Sometimes they seem so to 
themselves. There is no contradiction or inconsistency in Hamlet to 
anyone who understands this. 

Your interpretation of “we'll teach you to drink deep ere you 
depart” is a sporting one; but it is irreconcilable with Hamlet’s 
little temperance lecture on the battlements when he is waiting for 
the ghost. He loathes the king’s drunkenness as he loathes his gen- 
eral sensuality: it is part of his fastidious refinement. He hates 
women painting themselves; hates his mother for being as sensual as 
the king; and hates Ophelia for having reduced him to concupiscence 
All that is quite in character. — 

Salvini’s Hamlet was a very fine performance; but somehow he 
did not create a Hamlet. I have never seen a more wonderful piece 
of acting than the agony of shame with which he saturated the 
scene with the queen. The art of the performance was beyond all 
praise; I learnt a great deal technically from it. But there was a 
certain physical stoutness and mature self-possession about him that 
one could not associate with Hamlet. He was a middle aged man 
of the world, not a young and perplexed poet-philosopher. To re- 
turn for a moment to Barry Sullivan. He played the first scene in 
the traditional “inky cloak’ manner; and it was the only ineffective 
and heavy part of his performance, which began really with “the 
Nemean lion’s nerve.”’ This confirms your view exactly. But you 
are too kind to Shakespear in trying to explain away the inky cloak 
scene. Shakespear, like Dickens, like Cervantes, like most geniuses 
of their type, made the acquaintance of their characters as they went 
along. Dick Swiveller on his first appearance is a quite loathsome 
stage villain from whom the heroine is to be rescued at the last mo- 
ment. Pickwick and Don Quixote begin as mere contemptible butts, 
to be made ridiculous and beaten and discomfited at every turn. 
Falstaff is a mere supernumerary butt for the prince and for his 
philosopher friend Poins (who was to have been the Jaques or 
Hamlet of the play). But these puppets suddenly spring to life 
after the first two or three pulls of the strings and become leading 
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and very alive and real characters. I see no reason to doubt that 
the same thing happened during the writing of Hamlet. Shakespear 
began with nothing more definite in his mind than the old zany 
Hamlet, crazy with grief for the death of his father and horror at 
the incest of his mother. But when Shakespear got him going, he 
ran right away with his creator. This does not happen to uninspired 
writers, who plan everything laboriously beforehand. If it did, they, 
taking themselves and their art very portentously, would carefully 
revise their opening scenes to suit the subsequent development. Not 
so your Shakespear. He leaves the thing as it grew. I do not defend 
this carelessness; but there are innumerable instances of it in dra- 
matic literature. I have been guilty of it myself. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW.?7 


Shaw is so sincere an admirer of Shakespeare that he has al- 
ways stood out for the integrity of Shakespeare’s plays in pro- 
duction, protesting against the omission of a single line. “It is 
clear,” he says, “that you need only a sufficiently large and criti- 
cal committee of producers instead of a single producer to cut 
out the entire play, a conclusion which most managers reach 
without the assistance of a committee.” 1® 

To the scandal of those who resent his critical campaign 


17[ am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Cruikshank for a copy of this 
letter. In his appreciation of Forbes-Robertson, Bath Herald, January 30, 
1913, Shaw describes him as a classical actor because he can represent a 
dramatic hero as a “man whose passions are those which have produced 
the philosophy, the poetry, the art and the statecraft of the world, and not 
merely those which have produced its weddings, coroner’s inquests, and 
executions.” He makes the following interesting comment on Hamlet: “There 
is a sense in which Hamlet is insane; for he trips over the mistake which 
lies on the threshold of intellectual self-consciousness: that of bringing life 
to utilitarian or hedonistic tests, thus treating it as a means instead cf an end. 
Because Polonius is ‘a foolish prating knave,’ because Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are snobs, he kills them as remorselessly as he might kill a flea, 
showing that he has no real belief in the superstitious reason which he gives 
for not killing himself, and, in fact anticipating exactly the whole course 
of the intellectual history of Western Europe until Schopenhauer found the 
clue that Shakespear missed. But to call Hamlet mad because he did not 
anticipate Schopenhauer is like calling Marcellus mad because he did not refer 
the Ghost to the Society for Psychical Research.” 

18In this connection, consult William Archer, The Fortnightly Review, cv, 
N.S., pp. 965-973; G. Bernard Shaw, ibid., cvi, N. S., pp. 215-218; William Poel, 
ibid., cvi, N. S., pp. 479-480; and H. Granville-Barker, The Natzon, (London), 
XXv, p. 767. Shaw took John Barrymore severely to task for his ruthless 
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against Shakespeare, Shaw has been an active member of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee almost from 
the beginning. It was in aid of that project that Shaw wrote 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. In 1905, at a large and repre- 
sentative meeting at the Mansion House, London, it was resolved 
that the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death in 1916 should be 
the occasion for removing the reproach on Great Britain that it 
contains no adequate memorial of him. A carefully chosen com- 
mittee proceeded to raise funds and eventually agreed upon a 
statue as the most suitable memorial. Many leading figures, 
in the arts and in public life, felt, however, that the only ade- 
quate memorial to Shakespeare would be a national theatre. 
The first great meeting of those holding this view was held at 
the Lyceum Theatre, London, May 19, 1908. The two organiza- 
tions amalgamated, agreeing upon a program of raising funds 
for a memorial theatre, in the neighborhood of which should be 
a statue of Shakespeare. 

The campaign for raising funds by popular subscription has 
been a humiliating failure. Although the fund amounts to up- 
wards of £100,000, Shaw takes a malicious satisfaction in re- 
minding the British public that almost three-fourths of this 
was contributed in a lump sum by a native of Hamburg, Ger- 
many—the late Sir Carl Meyer. “The public feels,” explains 
Shaw, “that a National Theatre in London is an affair of State, 
like the National Gallery or the British Museum, and not a 
matter of collecting cards. . . . England regards the theatre as 
a pornographic institution; and, believing that pornography is 
profitable, feels that it can safely abandon the theatre to private 
enterprise.” Shaw rightly insists upon placing the whole range 
of Shakespeare’s plays above the accident of commercial com- 
petition. “T want a National Theatre,” he says, “to do not only 
with Shakespear, but with everything that has proved itself 
worthy of survival in British drama, and with everything that 
is really above and beyond the region of controversy.” After 


slashing of Hamlet. “I wish you would try it [without cuts] and concen- 
trate on acting rather than on authorship, at which, believe me, Shakespear 
can write your head off.” G. Bernard Shaw to John Barrymore, February 
22, 1925, in John Barrymore, Confessions of an Actor (Indianapolis, 1926). 
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pointing out that the National Gallery, the British Museum 
and Westminster Abbey are “commercial failures,” Shaw says: 
“I sincerely hope that the National Theatre will be an equally 
conspicuous and equally priceless commercial failure.” The Na- 
tional Theatre deserves national support as “a place of culture, 
a place where people learn how to think, act, and feel; more im- 
portant than all the schools in Christendom.” 

The Shakespeare Memorial National Committee should have 
appealed for funds to the citizens of a well-known “nation of 
villagers,” deeply reverential of British origins and possessing 
in New York City, the home of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and the Theatre Guild, the world’s music and drama centre. In 
that event, the fund would long ago have been oversubscribed 
and the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre would now be 
a realized dream. 

When the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon was burned 
in 1926, the organization for rebuilding that theatre at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000 decided to permit American reverence 
for Shakespeare to express itself in the typically generous Amer- 
ican way. Millions upon millions of American money have been 
pouring into Great Britain for half-a-century, for the aid of nu- 
merous public causes: health, libraries, education, culture. The 
Stratford authorities made no mistake in their decision: Amer- 
icans contributed the greater portion of the sum sought. Shaw 
could not forego the pleasure of rubbing it in: “England has 
surpassed anything that Irish mendicity has ever achieved. She 
has begged her National Shakespear Theatre from the United 
States and got it. Any other country would have died of 
shame.” ?° 

On April 23, 1925, Shaw assisted in the celebration of the 


19Of Shaw’s many addresses and letters to the press, during the past 
twenty-odd years, citation may be made here to the following: “The National 
Shakespear Theatre and the New Repertory Theatres,” the London Times, 
May 10, 1909; speech at the meeting of the General Committee of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Fund, Yorkshire Observer, May 16, 1913; “Shakespear Set 
on His Legs at Last,’ The Daily News, January 26, 1922; “Stratford Must 
Not Wait,” Evening Standard, March 21, 1926; address before the National 
Theatre Guild, Winter Gardens, Malvern, reported in the Worcester Daily 
News, August 20, 1931. See also “‘P*Shaw!’ A Candied Conversation,” The 
Morning Post, February 4, 1930. 
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three hundred and sixty-first anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth at Stratford-on-Avon. In proposing the toast to Shake- 
speare, Shaw made certain significant observations: 


I myself am a humble follower—sometimes not so humble as I 
ought to be—in Shakespear’s footsteps. In order to keep up a live 
and continuous interest in the theatre, it is necessary to present plays 
that demand exercise of moral judgment and criticism. Most of 
Shakespear’s plays are presented with the moral judgment hurled at 
the audience’s head. If the villain does not tell them for five solid 
minutes that he is a villain and glories in his views, someone else in 
the play does. Everything is cut and dried. 

In the new drama people are put on the stage, and the audience 
is left to make up its mind about them, sometimes with the direst 
of consequences. Sometimes it would get warm in appreciation of 
a character who turned out very ridiculous. This was seen notably 
in some of the plays of Ibsen, and in some authors whom I will not 
particularly allude to. 

This is characteristic of modern drama, and the play that holds 
the imagination of the whole world over more than any other is the 
problem play of Hamlet. People enter on nonsensical discussion as 
to whether Hamlet is sane or insane. The point is that Hamlet 
found himself in a certain moral situation. He discovered that a 
crime had been committed in his family, and the general assumption 
was that he should go and commit another murder to set things right. 
Somehow or other he did not want to commit murder, but, as a 
matter of fact, he finally did it, almost by accident. The audience 
finds a man in great perplexity of spirit as to what his right course 
of conduct should be. His duty was perfectly plain. He had come 
to the time when somehow or other morality was in the melting pot, 
and he felt that he was on uncertain ground. He felt no impulse to 
his duty. That was the beginning of the modern drama, which chal- 
lenged moral judgment, and we must try to make the drama an in- 
strument of continual purification and criticism of spiritual prob- 
lems.”° 


Shaw headed a one-man revolt against idolatry of Shakespeare. 
He kicked him off his pedestal and brought him down to an 
ordinary human level. “When I began to write,” he astutely 

20 Consult The Drama (Chicago), March, 1926, pp. 205-206. Writings dealing 
with Shaw and Shakespeare are Joseph Caro, George Bernard Shaw and 


Shakespeare (Frankfort, 1912) and William Wood, “Shakespeare and Bernard 
Shaw,” Manchester Quarterly, Vol. 147, pp. 147-170, 1918. The latter is pube 
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remarked, “William was a divinity and a bore. Now he is a 
fellow-creature.” 


lished separately also (Manchester, 1918). Also see G. Bernard Shaw’s “Plea 
for Reconstruction” in the Shakespeare number of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Record, 1923; Gaston Rageot, “De Shakespeare 8 M. Bernard Shaw,” Revue 
Politique et Littéraire, June 4, 1921; Felix Grendon, “Shakespeare and Shaw,” 
in The Sewanee Review, April, 19008; G. Lowes Dickinson, “Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, and Mr. Bernard Shaw,” in The Independent Review, July, 1906; and 
William Poel’s penetrating lecture, “Shakespeare and Shaw,” as reported in 
the Yorkshire Observer, October 15, 1912. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE DRAMA CRITIC—FIGHTING FOR THE HIGHER 
DRAMA 


RCHER, Walkley and Shaw were the Three Musketeers 
A who manned the barricades of English drama criticism 
in the nineties. Archer and Shaw were friends of long 
standing, and were constantly thrown together. Walkley and 
Shaw were spoken of by Barrie as “bearded ruffians disguised as 
initials”; and he demanded in a spirit of fair play, to enable 
him to see what they were up to, that they “shave their beards 
and come out into the open.” They were constantly chaffing 
each other, poking fun at the others’ standards of dramatic art. 
Shaw declared that, in the theatre, Archer was like a “child in 
fairyland who has never learnt to live in the world, and who 
resents the intrusion of moral problems as angrily as it joyfully 
welcomes the advent of poetic glamor.” On the other hand 
Archer constantly asserted that Shaw had no real love of art, 
no enjoyment of it, only a faculty for observing performances, 
and an interest in the intellectual tendency of plays. To Archer 
the theatre was an enchanted palace, to Walkley an amusement 
booth, to Shaw a house of correction. To Archer the drama 
was a mirror of life, to Walkley a game with rules, to Shaw 
an interpretation of the mirror’s haphazards. To Archer 
drama criticism was a campaign, to Walkley a sport, to Shaw 
a crusade. 

Shaw and Archer stood shoulder to shoulder in waging the ter- 
rific battle for Ibsen, with Walkley as a lukewarm aid. Archer 
fought for Ibsen the poet and dramatist, Shaw fought for Ibsen 
the philosopher and social thinker. Indeed, Shaw was interested 
in the theatre primarily as a vehicle of ideas, and conducted 
his crusades under that banner. Walkley, the classical scholar 
and Gallic wit, taunted Shaw, under the name of Euthrypho, 
with being an impossibilist: 
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Euthrypho hardly falls into Mr. Grant Allen’s category of “serious 
intellects,” for none has ever known him to be serious, but about his 
intellect there is, as the Grand Inquisitor says 


No probable possible shadow of doubt, 


No possible doubt whatever. 


A universal genius, a brilliant po- 
litical economist, a Fabian of the 
straitest sect of the Fabians, a 
critic (of other arts than the dra- 
matic) comme il y en a peu, he 
persists where the stage is con- 
cerned, in crying for the moon, 
and will not be satisfied, as the 
rest of us have learned to be, with 
the only attainable substitute, a 
good wholesome cheese. His 
standard is as much too high as 
Crito’s (another critic) is too low. 
He asks from the theatre more 
than the theatre can give, and 
quarrels with the theatre because 
it is theatrical He lumps La 
Tosca and A Man’s Shadow to- 
gether as “French machine-made 
plays,”’ and because he is not edi- 
fied by them, refuses to be merely 
amused. Because The Dead 
Heart is not on the level of a 
Greek tragedy, he is blind to its 
merits as a pantomime. He re- 
fuses to recognize the advance 
made by Mr. Pinero because Mr. 
Pinero has not yet advanced as 
far as Henrik Ibsen. Half a loaf, 
the wise agree, is better than no 
bread; but because it is only half 
a loaf, Euthrypho complains that 
they have given him a stone.’ 





ARTHUR BINGHAM WALKLEY 


DRAMA CRITIC OF THE 
LONDON TIMES 
Reproduced from the drawing by 
Sir Bernard Partridge (1904) with 


the permission of, the proprietors of 
PUNCH 


1 Arthur Bingham Walkley, Playhouse Impressions (London, 1892), “The 
Dramatic Critic as Pariah,” pp. 5-6. Shaw once remarked to me: “Ibsen 
made Walkley squirm about as much as I did. Walkley was really a preacher 
rather than a critic, though he preached in the manner of a French abbé at 
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Both Archer and Walkley, gifted as they were in criticism, 
were too immersed in the theatre, too enamored of its charms, 
to understand the “impossibilist” attitude of their colleague and 
friend. ‘Shaw a dramatic genius? Impossible! Why, we used 
to work on The Star and The World with him.” They both 
resented Shaw’s violent reaction against the French school, into 
which Pinero had just then divagated with great success, after in- 
teresting Shaw hopefully by his earlier work. Shaw’s attempts to 
head Pinero back by savage abuse of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, which raised their author and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell to the summit of their fame, seem to have 
been successful; for the series of plays which followed them 
were—save for a farce or two—plays with a purpose; and the 
apology for rank injustice with which Shaw prefaces his collected 
theatre criticisms is pretty evidently addressed to Pinero. 

Shaw was virtually alone in his attempt to open the windows 
of the theatre to a fresh and vivifying current of ideas. To Shaw, 
to dramatize was to philosophize ; comedy (the only phase of the 
theatre which personally possessed him) had no other justifica- 
tion than its classical duty of chastening morals by ridicule. Far 
from being the “instigator of the crimes and the partner of the 
guilty joys of the drama,” he proclaimed himself the policeman 
of dramatic art, resolved to denounce its delinquencies. He pos- 
tulated the drama as the natural agent for advanced ideas, con- 
stantly challenging with Ibsen the “conventional truth which is 
in a fair way to become a lie.” He found the contemporary 
English drama lamentably dating in ethics and philosophy. Their 
daily observation kept the English dramatists up-to-date in per- 
sonal descriptions, but there was “nothing to force them to revise 
the morality they inherited from their grandmothers.” ‘The true 
prophet of the drama of the future, the herald of the genius who 
was soon to supply the desiderated type of play, speaks in these 
significant words: 


It is an instinct with me personally to attack every idea which 
has been full grown for ten years, especially if it claims to be the 
foundation of all human society. I am prepared to back human 
society against any idea, positive or negative, that can be brought 
into the field against it. In this—except as to my definite intellectual 
consciousness of it—I am, I believe, a much more typical and popular 
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person in England than the conventional man; and I believe that 
when we begin to produce a genuine national drama, this apparently 
anarchic force, the mother of higher law and humaner order, will 
underlie it, and that the public will lose all patience with the con- 
ventional collapses which serve for the last acts to the serious dramas 
of to-day. 


Revelative of Shaw’s views of criticism, as practised by himself, 
are these two passages: 


In this world, if you do not say a thing in an irritating way, you 
may just as well not say it at all, since nobody will trouble them- 
selves about anything that does not trouble them. The attention 
given to criticism is in direct proportion to its indigestibility. 


Criticism is not only medicinally salutary, it has positive popular 
attractions in its cruelty, its gladiatorship, and the gratification 
its attacks on the great give to envy, and its praises to enthusiasm. 
. . . It may say things which many would like to say, but dare 
not, and indeed for want of skill could not, even if it durst. Its 
iconoclasms, seditions, and blasphemies, if well turned, tickle those 
whom they shock; so that the critic adds the privileges of the court 
jester to those of the confessor. 


William Archer’s chief deficiency as drama critic was having 
relative standards for the dramatists he admired, absolute stand- 
ards for those he didn’t. His standards for Pinero were relative, 
for Shaw absolute. It is clear today, in the light of Archer’s 
ludicrous panegyrics of Pinero and step-motherly depreciation 
of Shaw, of Pinero’s deliberate sacrifice of his Tanquerayan glit- 
ter to moral earnestness in the admirable serious plays of his 
“third manner,” and of Shaw’s advance to the zenith of world- 
fame as dramatist, how wrong and myopic were Archer and 
Walkley, how right if irritating was Shaw. Genius is its own 
justification. Archer repeatedly denounced Shaw, the drama 
critic, as a paralyzing and sterilizing force—largely prompted by 
vexation at him for not encouraging Pinero to be an English 
Augier instead of his own somewhat saturnine self.” 





2It is interesting now to exhume some of the comments of Archer, Walkley 
and Max Beerbohm. In “G.B.S. on the Warpath,” The Tribune (London), 
March 23, 1907, Archer says, “Among many minor offences, the head and front 
of Mr. Shaw’s offending was doubtless his treatment of Mr. Pinero.... Mr. 
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During the entire period of his career as a drama critic, and 
down to this hour Shaw has stood forth as an unabashed champion 
of Ibsen. He bore with equanimity and without malice the 
odium of Philistine objurgation, the coarse assaults of the Clement 
Scotts. Never, even in the blackest hour of British intolerance 
and insult, did he once flinch from his advanced position. In 
the face of popular clamor, the fierce and satiric onslaughts of 
his two close friends and colleagues, he could not mistake Pinero’s 
move towards Paris as a move towards Norway. I remember 
the sense of amazement, not unmixed with humiliation, I experi- 
enced when he enthusiastically commended my observation that 
far from representing a new departure in drama, Pinero was 
really only bringing to a finale in English drama the technical 
procedure of Dumas fils. “That is the best criticism of Pinero 
I have ever heard,” were Shaw’s words. 

Shaw greatly relished The Hobby Horse and The Benefit of 
the Doubt. Doubtless he was angered by Pinero’s suggestion of 
Mrs. Besant (perhaps unintentional) in The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith—and once assured me that nothing could make it a 
good play. Shaw regarded The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, univer- 
sally hailed as the greatest tragedy of the modern English school, 
as not only a stage play in the strictly technical sense, but even 
a noticeably old-fashioned one in its sentiment and stage-mecha- 
nism. In his smashing review of that play, referring to Aubrey’s 
words reminding Paula of her good impulses only a few years 
back, Shaw observes: “On the reply to that fatuous but not un- 
natural speech depended the whole question of Mr. Pinero’s rank 
as a dramatist. One can imagine how, in a play by a master- 
hand, Paula’s reply would have opened Tanqueray’s foolish eyes 
to the fact that a woman of that sort is already the same at three 
as at thirty-three, and that however she may have found by ex- 





Shaw pursued Mr. Pinero with contemptuous depreciation, making his criti- 
cisms, even when just in themselves, as intolerable as possible.” In “Mr. 
Shaw as Dramatic Critic,” The Times Literary Supplement, April 12, 1907, 
Walkley says: “In the strict sense of the term, of course, Mr. Shaw is not a 
critic at all, nor does he pretend to be.” In “G.B.S. Republished,” The Satur- 
day Review, April 27, 1907, Beerbohm, taking higher ground, says: “A true 
critic must be unable to do anything in art. Therefore a true critic cannot 
be a man of genius. Therefore Mr. Shaw [being a man of genius] was not a 


true critic.” 
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perience that her nature is in conflict with the ideals of differ- 
ently-constituted people, she remains perfectly valid to herself, 
and despises herself, if she sincerely does so at all, for the 
hypocrisy that the world forces on her instead of being what 
she is.” That “master-hand” may have connoted Ibsen to Shaw. 
Subconsciously, half-consciously, Shaw was looking down the 
avenues of his own future. Writing to Henry Arthur Jones 
about the “apparently insane success” of Arms and the Man, 
which he himself knew to be a “ghastly failure,” Shaw says: 
“Now here you will at once detect an enormous assumption on 
my part that I am a man of genius. But what can I do—on 
what other assumption am I to proceed if I am to write plays 
at all? You will detect the further assumption that the public, 
which will still be the public twenty years hence, will neverthe- 
less see feeling and reality where they see nothing now but mere 
intellectual swordplay and satire. But that is what always 
happens.” ® 

Archer and Pinero were personal friends; so were Shaw and 
Jones. While Archer was going to extremes of panegyric over 
Pinero, Shaw was unhesitatingly classing Jones as “first, emi- 
nently first, among the surviving fittest of his own generation of 
playwrights.” Ever on the side of the minority, Shaw described 
Michael and His Lost Angel as “the best play its school has 
given to the theatre.” While Pinero, in Shaw’s view, drew his 
characters from the outside, Jones developed his from within. 
Shaw pronounced Pinero’s performance as a thinker and social 
philosopher “simply character acting in the domain of author- 
ship, which can impose only on those who are taken in by char- 
acter acting on the stage.” Shaw accorded Jones the warmest 
praise as “the only one of our popular dramatists whose sense of 
the earnestness of real life has been dug deep enough to bring him 
into conflict with the limitations and levities of our theatre:” 
Five years earlier or later such a contrast would have been 
absurd. 

With perfect simplicity, Shaw and Archer each rolled the log 
of his own personal friend, both of whom were doing their blood 


3G. Bernard Shaw to H. A. Jones, West Cliff Hotel, Folkestone, December 2, 
1894. In Doris Arthur Jones, Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones 


(London, 1930), p. 141. 
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best for the drama. The sequel was interesting. For Shaw and 
Jones had a breach over war issues, which .all Shaw’s magna- 
nimity and friendly overtures could never close. No more lov- 
able and kindly man than Henry Arthur Jones ever lived and I 
reciprocated the warm friendship he gave me. Yet in his latter 
years, although he still cherished something of his old personal 
affection for Shaw, I was never in his presence that he did not 
bitterly criticize Shaw—in philippics which I always allowed 
to run their course without comment.* In after years, the most 
cordial personal relations were established between Shaw and 
Pinero. The latter’s knighthood, unsought and, indeed, un- 
dreamt of by himself, was persistently urged on the Prime Minis- 
ter by Shaw. Recently my friend Sir Arthur wrote me: “It is 
among the misfortunes which have attended my long life that I 
have never been brought into close association with Mr. Shaw. 
But, like so many others, I have received at his hands numerous 
acts of kindness, consideration, and good-will. I count Mr. Shaw 
as one of the most generous of men.” ® 

Shaw was the most exasperating critic imaginable, because of 
his infinite impatience with everybody who would not come his 
way. He assumed an air of the most irritating omniscience, 
and glibly volunteered to tell Pinero how to re-write The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray and The Benefit of the Doubt, Jones how to re- 
write Michael and His Lost Angel. Walkley and Archer were 
not equable, broad and perceptive enough to realize genius. How 
could you expect an Englishman and a Scotchman to understand 


- 4Qn the title-page of a copy of his What Is Capital?, one of the last gifts 
he ever made me, appear these words: 


Dear Proressor Henverson, I hope you will have formed the opinion that 
I have no personal malice or hatred against Shaw. But I think he is a 
consistent, unscrupulous, and most mischievous enemy of England. This 
country cannot afford to ignore sedition in our present circumstances. Still 
less can we afford to cherish and honour it. 
Always faithfully yours 
Henry ARTHUR JONES 

Feby 23/25 


Inserted is a long, printed letter of no significance, addressed to the Editor 
of The Fortnightly Review, which reached the editor too late for publication, 
in which Jones replies to a conversation between Shaw and myself, “The 
Great War and the Aftermath,” which appeared in the January, 10925, issue. 

5Sir Arthur Pinero to Archibald Henderson, 115-A Harley Street, London, 


July 1, 1931. 
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an Irishman! Only an American, by descent a composite of all 
three, can do that. Archer forfeited the claim of authentic critic 
when he declared that Shaw did all that he could do “to discredit, 
crush, and stamp out the new movement.” Archer, who would 
not acknowledge to me, as late as 1924, Shaw’s greatness as a 
dramatist, committed the irrevocable faux pas of a fine career 
as champion of British drama in the following fatuity: 


Just at the time when the English drama began clearly to emerge 
from the puerility into which it had sunk between the ’fifties and the 
eighties, Mr. Shaw was engaged, week by week, in producing dra- 
matic criticisms. Writing for a six-penny paper, he had but a 
limited audience; and, therefore, even his wit, energy, and unique 
literary power (I use the epithet deliberately) could do little to in- 
fluence the course of events. But all that he could do he did, to 
discredit, crush and stamp out the new movement. Had he been a 
power at all he would have been a power for evil. 

There were moments during that period when I sympathized, as 
never before or since, with the Terrorists of exactly a century ago. 
I felt that when a new and struggling order of things is persistently 
assailed with inveterate and inhuman hostility, it is no wonder if it 
defends itself with equal relentlessness. If a guillotine had been 
functioning in Trafalgar Square—but do not let us dwell on the 
horrid fantasy. Those days are over. ‘‘We have marched prosper- 
ing, not through his presence.” There is still a long fight before 
the English theatre becomes anything like the great social institu- 
tion it ought to be; but even if the movement now were to stop 
dead (and of that there is not the slightest fear), nothing can alter 
the fact that the past ten years have given us a new and by no 
means despicable dramatic literature.® 


During his Saturday Review period, Shaw was violently bat- 
tering away at the gates of tradition, and, Joshua-like, blowing 
his horn for the fall of the walls of the Jericho of the hopelessly 
backward English drama. Shaw was fighting with the élan 
of a propagandist, not with the impartiality of a judge. In an 
“apology” for the character of his drama criticisms, Shaw says 
with disarming frankness: 


I must warn the reader that what he is about to study is not a 
series of judgments aiming at impartiality, but a siege laid to the 


8 William Archer, “Mr. Shaw and Mr. Pinero,” in “Study and Stage,” 
The Morning Leader (London), August 22, 1903. 
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theatre of the nineteenth century by an author who had to cut his 
own way into it at the point of the pen and throw some of its de- 
fenders into the moat. 

Pray do not conclude from this that the things hereinafter written 
were not true, or not the deepest and best things I know how to say. 
Only, they must be construed in the light of the fact that all through 
I was accusing my opponents of failure because they were not doing 
what I wanted, whereas they were often succeeding very brilliantly 
in doing what they themselves wanted. I postulated as desirable a 
certain kind of play in which I was destined ten years later to make 
my mark as a playwright (as I very well foreknew in the depth of 
my own unconsciousness); and I brought everybody—authors, 
actors, managers—to the one test: were they coming my way or 
staying in the old grooves? ” 


It was Archer’s singular delusion that Shaw’s “critical cam- 
paign, conducted with magnificent energy and intellectual power, 
was as nearly as possible barren of result.” Quite the contrary: 
Shaw’s campaign was the most influential movement in English 
drama criticism, backed up as it was by putting his ideas in prac- 
tice in the writing of drama, in the past half century. The Inde- 
pendent Theatre, the New Century Theatre, the Court Theatre, 
the Macdona Players, the Manchester Theatre, the Malvern 
Festival, the entire Little Theatre movement in England and the 
United States, the New York Theatre Guild—all testify directly 
or indirectly to Shaw’s powerful influence in the theatre of today 
in English-speaking countries. The effect of Shaw’s labors fur- 
nishes one of the most extraordinary illustrations of cause and 
effect modern literary history affords. 

A separate volume would be required to recount all Shaw’s 
services as a critic of the drama, the theatre, and the art of 
acting. He has agitated eloquently for a subsidized national 
theatre, and fought the censorship with unabating zeal. He 


7G. Bernard Shaw, “The Author’s Apology,” Preface to Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays (New York, 1907). 

8 See, for example, John Palmer, The Censor and the Theatres (New York, 
1913), especially Chapter IV, “The Dramatic Authors.” Particularly arresting 
are Shaw’s contributions to this subject: “The Censorship of Plays,” The 
Nation (London), November 16, 1907; “The’Censorship of the Drama,” The 
Spectator, September 12, 1925; and “Bernard Shaw Fulminates against the 
Irish Censorship,” Time and Tide, November 16, 1928. 
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championed Ibsen at all times and in all places, realizing full 
well, as in the days of his music criticism, that Sir Augustus 
Harris’ prejudices against Wagner were no whit stronger than 
Sir Henry Irving’s prejudices against Ibsen. While he classed 
Irving as “our ablest exponent of acting as a fine art and serious 
profession,” he considered all Irving’s creations to be creations 
of his own temperament. Shaw took Irving sternly to task for 
his mutilations of Shakespeare and his inalienable hostility to 
Ibsen and the modern school. On the day of Irving’s death, 
October 13, 1905, Shaw wrote: “He did nothing for the drama 
of the present, and he mutilated the remains of the dying Shake- 
spear; but he carried his lifelong fight to victory, and saw the 
actor recognized as the prince of all other artists is recognized ; 
and that was enough in the life of a single man. Requiescat in 
pace.” ® Shaw held Irving responsible for the remorseless waste of 
the modernity and originality of Ellen Terry’s art upon the old 
drama, despite the fact that she succeeded in climbing to its highest 
summit. Shaw found consolation in the reflection that “if it was 





® Owing partially to mistakes in re-translation into English, partially to 
certain statements made therein, Shaw’s article in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna (Feuilleton: Sir Henry Irving, von Bernhard Shaw, October 20, 1905) 
aroused a heated discussion and controversy, which raged even in America until 
the Boston Evening Transcript let the disputants down heavily by reprinting 
the article, which was found to be quite reasonable and absolutely void of the 
innuendo of which Shaw was accused, namely that Irving had played the 
sycophant to obtain a knighthood. In an article eight years earlier (“Madox 
Brown, Watts, and Ibsen,” The Saturday Review, March 13, 1897) Shaw had 
expressed his view as follows: “Sir Henry Irving stands on the Watts plane 
as an artist and idealist, cut off from Ibsen and reality by the deplorable limita- 
tions of that state, but at least not a snob, and only a knight on public 
grounds and by his own peremptory demand, which no mere gentleman would 
have dared to make lest he should have offended the court and made himself 
ridiculous.” As for the garbled re-translation, one illustration will serve. 
Shaw wrote: “The truth is, Irving was interested in nothing but himself; and 
the self in which he was interested was an imaginary self in an imaginary 
world. He lived in a dream.” In some of the cheaper and more sensational 
London newspapers, this bobs up as: “Irving was a narrow-minded egoist, 
devoid of culture, and living on the dream of his own greatness.” 

It is noteworthy that certain statements, in which Shaw was erroneously 
supposed to have misrepresented Irving, were solemnly and publicly denied in 
The Times; yet when the time came for biographies of Irving to appear, they 
contained ample proof that Shaw might have made all the denied allegations 
had he chosen to do so. For the facts in the case, compare the essay in the 
Neue Freie Presse with the true text of the essay, in the original English, with 
Shaw's own notes, in The Morning Post, London, December 5, 1905. 
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denied Ellen Terry to work with Ibsen to interpret the indignation 
of a Nora Helmer, it was her happy privilege to work with Burne- 
Jones and Alma-Tadema.” It was only after Irving’s death, 
and after Ellen Terry had reached the age of fifty-eight, that she 
at last interpreted the Lady Cicely Waynflete of Shaw’s own 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

After ten years of continuous criticism of the arts and music 
and the drama, Shaw gave up, exhausted. The last critical 
continent was conquered. “The strange Jabberwocky Oracle 
whom men called Shaw” began to attain to the eminence of the 
“interview” and the “celebrity at home” column. In his first 
feuilleton, Max Beerbohm, Shaw’s successor on The Saturday Re- 
view, said of him: “With all his faults—grave though they are 
and not to be counted on the fingers of one hand—he is, I think, 
by far the most brilliant and remarkable journalist in London.” 1° 
Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, just then published, were cre- 
ating unusual interest. Shaw was doubtless influenced thereby 
to devote himself, as artist, exclusively to the writing of plays. 
In order to make as much as the stage royalties from The Devil’s 
Disciple alone, for example, he would, as he said, have had “to 
write his heart out for six years in the Saturday.” ‘The super- 
human profession of journalism began to pall upon him: ex- 
cellence in it he regarded as quite beyond mortal strength and 
endurance. “I took extraordinary pains—all the pains I was 
capable of—to get to the bottom of everything I wrote about... . 
Ten years of such work, at the rate of two thousand words 
a week or thereabouts—say, roughly, a million words—all genuine 
journalism, dependent on the context of the week’s history for 
its effect, was an apprenticeship which made me master of my 
own style.” Shaw’s annual income as a journalist began in 1885 at 
one hundred and seventeen pounds and threepence; and it ended 
at five hundred pounds. By this time he had reached the age 
at which one discovers that “journalism is a young man’s standby, 

10 “Why I Ought Not to Have Become a Dramatic Critic,” The Saturday 
Review, May 28, 1898. Shaw was a better critic of plays than of players. 
His standards for acting were excessively high; and few measured up to his 
requirements. At most players he poked merciless fun. But when a Duse 
came along he could write criticism so memorable as to win from her a letter 


of thanks. See The Saturday Review, June, 1895, passim, and Ellen Terry 
and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New. York, 1931), Pp» 57-60. 
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not an old man’s livelihood.” Shaw had said all that he had 
to say of Irving and Tree, of Ibsen and Shakespeare. But, above 
all, he had gloriously succeeded in the creation of the most suc- 
cessful of all his fictions: G. B. S. “For ten years past, with an 
unprecedented pertinacity and obstination, I have been dinning 
into the public head that I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant, 
and clever man. That is now part of the public opinion of 
England: and no power in heaven or earth will ever change it. 
I may dodder and dote; I may pot-boil and platitudinize; I may 
become the butt and chopping block of all the bright, original 
spirits of the rising generation: but my reputation shall not 
suffer: it is built up fast and solid, like Shakespear’s, on an 
impregnable basis of dogmatic reiteration.” 1 

The conclusion of Shaw’s period as a drama critic is connected 
with two important events in his life. Toward the end of April, 
1898, a hurt foot ended in necrosis of the bone and a scraping 
operation, nailing him “to the floor like a doomed Strassburg 
goose.” 12. A dear friend who had met him two years earlier came 
to nurse and “mother” him. This was a Miss Charlotte Frances 
Payne-Townshend, who had joined the Fabian Society in 1896. 
On a house party, a Fabian summer vacation at Saxmundham in 
August, 1896, they found themselves much drawn to each other by 
similarity of interests. The ever wary bachelor told Ellen Terry 
he was going to let himself fall in love with the “Irish mil- 
lionairess” (she was not quite so wealthy as that); but matri- 
mony was not then among his plans. The green-eyed “comrade’’ 
found solace and courage in The Quintessence of Ibsenism—find- 
ing therein, Shaw wrote Ellen Terry, “as she thought, gospel, 
salvation, freedom, emancipation, self-respect and so on.” 

The friendship strengthened and deepened during the next two 
years—the bachelor lost his Tanneresque wariness, the lady who 
loved freedom and hated marriage grew less hostile to the thought 
of matrimonial “bonds.” Shaw was fascinated by this “per- 
fectly placid and proper and pleasant” young creature, who re- 
vealed to him alone the real personality of deep sentiment behind 
the conventional mask. So after nursing him back to some 





11G.B8., “Valedictory,” The Saturday Review, May 21, 1808. 
12 See G. Bernard Shaw, “G.B.S. Vivisected,” The Saturday Review, May 


14, 18098, 
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gemblance of well-being, she was quietly married to him at the 
West Strand Registry Office on June 1, 1808, He has some. 
where given the following account of the wedding: “I was very 
ill when I was married, altogether a wreck on crutches and in 
an old jacket which the crutches had worn to rags, I had asked 
my friends, Mr. Graham Wallas, of the London School Board 
and Mr, Henry Salt, the biographer of Shelley and De Quincey, 
to act as witnesses, and, of course, in honour of the occasion they 
were dressed in their best clothes. The registrar never imagined 
I could possibly be the bridegroom: he took me for the inevitable 
beggar who completes all wedding processions. Wallas, who is 
considerably over six feet high, seemed to him to be the hero 
of the occasion, and he was proceeding to marry him calmly to 
my betrothed, when Wallas, thinking the formula rather strong 
for a mere witness, hesitated at the last moment and left the 
prize to me,’ 


VII 


THE SHAVIAN MOVEMENT IN THE 
THEATRE 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE SHAVIAN MOVEMENT BEGINS—THE INDE- 
PENDENT THEATRE—1892-1897 


ATE in the eighties, the cultured class of English society 
[oe actually more conversant with the newer ideas of 
the day and more exacting in its demands for the most 
modern forms of entertainment, than the managers and authors 
who catered to them. Sooner or later, it was inevitable that 
this class would find the contemporary native drama, modeled 
after the “well-made plays” of the leading French dramatists 
of the Second Empire, both insipid and obsolescent. Even 
the leading critics, several of whom were irrevocably bound to 
the ideals of the past, were excelled in intellectual capacity and 
exacting standards of dramatic art by the more cultured, if more 
insurgent, spirits in intellectual circles. The intimate rapproche- 
ment between “culture” and the drama, during the eighties and 
even later, was gradually superseded by a spirit of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. The vigorous young school of native playwrights, 
headed by Pinero, Jones and Gilbert, and desperately written 
up by Archer as a new school, was in fact hopelessly second hand 
both in ideas and method. 

Arthur Wing Pinero’s The Profligate, hailed at first as a play 
of profound ethical import, really contained no novelty, except a 
lack of the author’s former whimsical humor, nor any prom- 
ise for the future The production of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House 
six weeks later, on June 7, by Charles Charrington and Janet 
Achurch, was the real inauguration of the New Movement. The 
English play of the day, in close conformity with Second 
Empire models and obviously machine made, was the final 
evolution of a type. The Scandinavian drama was the initial 
step in a new departure; the public was startled into thought, 


1The Profligate was produced for the first time at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, on April 24, 1889. 
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agitated with novel and disquieting emotions. The larger public, 
not yet educated to the point of giving to the realistic drama 
of ideas the requisite measure of attentive concentration, and 
already tiring of the outworn French models, was in a very 
anomalous condition. The lesser public was insistent in its de- 
mand for a native drama, arising from the new models and the 
new ideas filtering in from Norway. There were now brought to 
the attention of the public, at this critical emergency, various 
projects for “the foundation of a theatre which,” as Shaw 
said, “should be to the newly gathered intellectual harvest of the 
nineteenth century what Shakespear’s theatre was to the harvest 
of the Renascence.” Keenly aware that the drama was “in the 
doldrums,” William Archer wrote an article in The Fortnightly 
Review, inviting private munificence to endow a National Theatre. 
Not long afterwards, a young Dutchman, J. T. Grein, proposed 
a modest but ambitious scheme. Instead of waiting indefinitely 
for the realization of his proposed plan for an endowed theatre, 
Mr. Grein hired a cheap public hall in Tottenham Court Road, 
drew to the fullest extent upon his meagre resources, and an- 
nounced a performance of Ibsen’s Ghosts to inaugurate the new 
theatre, to be called The Independent Theatre and modeled on 
the lines of Antoine’s Thédtre Libre. The results were far in ad- 
vance of his hopes. Considerable financial support and gratuitous 
professional assistance enabled him to give the performance of 
Ghosts at the Royalty Theatre, Soho, on March 13, 1891. 
Undismayed by the fierce denunciations, the bedlamite gib- 
berings of the critics, which rained down upon the play, 
the author, and the performance, Grein persistently went his 
way. He produced play after play of the modern school; 
but his eager search for successful plays of native inspiration 
for a time proved a complete failure. Intense energy, as Shaw 
said, was necessary for the establishment of the New Theatre; 
and that energy could only be supplied by the genius of the 
actor and manager finding in the masterpieces of the New Drama 
its characteristic and necessary mode of expression, and revealing 
their fascination to the public. After an ardent search of several 
years’ duration, Grein found himself-at the end of the year 1892 
with the record of not having produced a single original piece 
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of any importance by an English author. All the talk about 
the “New Drama,” and the actual establishment of a “New 
Theatre,’ the Independent, threatened to end, Shaw once 
wrote, in the humiliating discovery that the “New Drama,” in 
England at least, was a figment of the revolutionary imagination. 
“This was not to be endured. I had rashly taken up the case; 
and rather than let it collapse, I manufactured the evidence.” 
In this “humiliating national emergency” Shaw _ unhesitat- 
ingly stepped to the fore. The sanguine Grein boldly announced 
the forthcoming production of Widowers’ Houses, a “didactic 
realistic drama” by his friend, Bernard Shaw. An unpaid cast 
was scraped together anyhow. James Welch, afterwards a famous 
star comedian, was enlisted at the last moment through the 
accident of his wandering into the public house parlor 
where the rehearsals took place; and his performance as 
the slum rent collector made his reputation. The throttled 
parlormaid, a small but very effective part, was played by 
the present Lady Martin Harvey. Florence Farr was the 
heroine.” 

On Friday, December 9, 1892, the sedulously advertised Widow- 
ers’ Houses was produced at the Royalty Theatre, Dean Street, 
Soho. The audience was of the most heterogeneous nature, and 
the night one long to be remembered in the history of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre. The Socialists and Independents applauded 
furiously, the ordinary play-going first-nighters hooting with 
equal vigor. Many of the audience came to scoff and to mock, 
but remained to criticise and to discuss, as much as to condemn, 
the play. At the close of the performance, Shaw made an adroit 

2 Shaw and Florence Farr were intimate friends at this time. He had first 
met her at William Morris’ house in the days of the Ibsen controversy; indeed 
it was he who had directed her attention to the most difficult tragic part in the 
whole Ibsen repertory—that of Rebecca West in Rosmersholm. She created an 
extraordinary impression as Rebecca in her production of Rosmersholm, and 
later successfully interpreted the réle of Beatrice Cenci at the Shelley cen- 
tenary. One of the figures in Burne-Jones’ picture, “The Golden Stairs,” might 
have been—perhaps was—a portrait of her. She left the stage and developed 
a peculiar art of chanting verse under the influence of the poet W. B. Yeats. 
Her interest in occultism finally took her to India, where she died whilst still 
in her prime. 

8 See, for example, “Bernard Shaw; Interviewed about His Play Soon to 


Be Seen,” The Star, November 29, 1892. This shameless puff was prob- 
ably written entirely by Shaw himself. 
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speech which stopped the hooting and gave a happy ending to 
the evening’s entertainment. At the second and last performance 
(the Independent Theatre could afford only two) the applause 
was unanimous. The play proved a nine days’ wonder, the char- 
acter and extent of the commotion aroused by this “daring at- 
tack upon middle class society” being afterwards described in 
great detail by Shaw in various prefaces and appendices to 
his plays. In The Editor’s Preface to the Independent Theatre 
Series of Plays, in Widowers’ Houses (London, 1893), Grein 
wrote: 


I have selected my friend Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses to inaugurate 
the Series, because it was the first original English work the Inde- 
pendent Theatre brought to light, and because it is in some respects 
the most remarkable play in the Independent repertory, a fact 
proved by the extent to which it has set the machinery of public 
opinion in motion and supplied bricks and mortar for the consolida- 
tion of our Theatre... . Bernard Shaw is one of the men 
who deserve to be called to the boards; and I trust that the 
result will prompt him to persevere after his first fairly successful 
effort. 


Become “infamous as a dramatist,” Shaw resolved to try 
again, despite the pitiless depreciation of his erstwhile collabo- 
rator, the dense William Archer. In the following year, 1893, 
during the height of the Ibsen controversy and the discussion 
about the “New Woman” and the like, Shaw wrote The 
Philanderer, a topical comedy which, as he afterwards said, 
“contains one or two good scenes in a framework of mechanical 
farce and trivial filth.’ Even before the play was finished, he 
realized that the resources of the Independent Theatre were in- 





4“Hardly any recent play has provoked so much newspaper and other con- 
troversy,” says The Era of December 24, 1892, “as Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Widowers’ Houses. At least two of the daily papers, on the day after its 
production, devoted leading articles to its consideration, besides special criti- 
cisms of almost unprecedented length. We should be afraid to say how 
many journals gave two long columns to it. Then all last week a con- 
troversy on its merits and demerits raged in a morning paper; and it was 
held up as an example of the kind of play the Lord Chamberlain did not 
object to by Mrs. Aveling in her lecture to the Playgoers; and finally it was 
one of the subjects of an interesting lecture delivered last Sunday night to 
the Socialists of Hammersmith. The last fact, however, becomes less sur- 
prising when we find that the lecturer was Mr. Bernard Shaw.” 
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adequate for the presentation of a play which, as he averred, 
demanded the most delicate and expert sort of high-comedy 
acting. The play was impossible at the Criterion Theatre, 
although its actor-manager, Charles Wyndham, was, in Shaw’s 
opinion, the only man in England who could act the part of 
Charteris. Wyndham could hardly have been shocked by the 
“filth”; for the play is a Sunday School tract by comparison with 
the farcical comedies for which his theatre was famous; but 
the ideas and atmosphere of it belonged to a new world as yet un- 
discovered at the West End theatres; and the sexual part of it 
was deadly serious and therefore terrifying. 

To anticipate a little, when Richard Mansfield made a mod- 
erate success of Shaw’s Arms and the Man in the United States 
in 1894-5, he turned to Shaw for other congenial rdles. Mansfield 
wanted a new Shaw play for the opening of his own theatre, 
The Garrick, on Easter Monday, 1895. In compliance with his 
request, Shaw sent him the text of The Philanderer, with the 
following interesting letter: 


29 Fitzroy Square, W. 
27th February, 1895. 
My DEAR MANSFIELD: 

I send by this mail prompt copy of The Philanderer, addressed, 
like this letter, to Wells, Fargo & Co. I have gone through it, and 
corrected it. You will find the stage business sufficiently full to 
enable you to get into order at the first rehearsal—it always saves 
fully three wasted rehearsals to have a worked out plan to begin 
from, whether it is adhered to in every detail subsequently or not. 
If you don’t like the play, wire me at once the single word “declined” 
so that I may be saved the trouble of the copyrighting performance 
here. I am relying on your date of Easter Monday as the first 
American performance. 

The company must be very metropolitan and presentable if the 
play is to succeed. And the play is the doubtful point: if it suc- 
ceeds, the parts can’t fail. The man who plays Craven must be 
a handsome, genial old boy of whom the public are thoroughly fond. 
Julia must be full of passion and beauty. Paramore must be rather 
rigid and well conducted—a model conventional leading man. Cuth- 
bertson is a caricature of Clement Scott, whose double you must have 
somewhere on the New York press. Charteris must be played by 
you—by YOU, Richard Mansfield, not Lancelot, nor another—else 
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the contract’s off. The atmosphere must be well dressed, easy, 
refined: You must pamper the company and not bully them. 
In hot haste for post 
G. BERNARD SHAW 


P.S. I'll send on contract and so forth presently.® 


Mansfield’s comment to William Winter (March 22, 1895) is 
significant: “I have also ‘The Philanderer,’ by Bernard Shaw. 
It is an extraordinary thing. It turns Ibsen inside out, and the 
spectacle, as a result, is not a pleasant or agreeable one.” The 
inevitable sequel, Mansfield’s rejection of The Philanderer, in- 
dicates he probably sent the laconic cable: “Declined.” 

After Shaw reached the conclusion that The Philanderer was 
unavailable for the English theatre of the day, he immediately 
threw the play aside and, once more turning to the sociologic 
and economic field, during the latter half of 1893 wrote Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. This powerful play on a social subject 
of large and vital moment was clearly outside the rules of the 
Lord Chamberlain, or Queen’s Reader of Plays. Shaw knew all 
about the censorship from Archer’s attacks on it. All were agreed, 
after reading the play, that its subject was res tacenda in the 
view of the Queen’s Reader of Plays. “The deadlock was com- 
plete,” records Shaw. “The play was ready; the Independent 
Theatre was ready; two actresses, Mrs, Theodore Wright and 
Miss Janet Achurch, whose creations of Mrs. Alving in Ghosts 
and Nora in A Doll’s House had stamped them as the best in 
the new style in England, were ready; but the mere existence 
of the Censorship, without any action or knowledge of the play 
on its part, was sufficient to paralyze all these forces.” And so 
Shaw, “like another Fielding,” closed his career as “playwright 
in ordinary to The Independent Theatre,” with the net result of 
two notorious performances of the much mooted Widowers’ 
Houses. 


5For a copy of this hitherto unpublished letter I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Mrs. Richard Mansfield. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ARMS AND THE MAN—RICHARD MANSFIELD 


RCHER’S short-sighted opinion (he had written after the 
publication of Widowers’ Houses: “It does not appear 
that Mr. Shaw has any more specific talent for the drama 

than he has for painting or sculpture”) was shattered by Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, the theatricalism and Zolaesque realism of 
which was exactly to his taste and the construction not too het- 
erodox, whilst the dramatic power of Mrs. Warren’s two great 
scenes with her daughter was undeniable; but Shaw took care 
not to run his head against the stone wall of the censorship again, 
nor to confine his public to the coterie theatres. “Man,” he tells 
us, “is a creature of habit. You cannot write three plays and 
then stop.” In 1894, Miss A. E. F. Horniman, later the foundress 
of the Irish National Theatre and of the famous Repertory 
Theatre at the Gaiety in Manchester, but at this time hiding 
her love of the theatre from a Puritan family behind the skirts 
of her friend Florence Farr, financed a season of plays of the 
“new” order at the Avenue Theatre. Dr. John Todhunter, whose 
Black Cat had been one of the Independent Theatre's successes, 
supplied A Comedy of Sighs. It failed decisively; and Florence 
Farr, panicstricken, rushed to Shaw for leave to replace it with 
Widowers’ Houses. He would not put her off with an old play 
and wrote a new one at express speed. This improvisation, called 
by the opening phrase of Dryden’s translation of Virgil’s The 
ineid, Arms and the Man, ran from April 21 to July 7 at the 
Avenue Theatre The first night was as brilliant as could be de- 
sired: and Shaw’s response to a curtain-call (was it a craftily 
planned coup de thédtre?) has been universally regarded as a tri- 





1 After hearing Shaw read Arms and the Man to a small group of friends, 
before the play had been named, Henry Salt suggested the title: “Battlefields 
and Boudoirs.” Later, when the play was so vigorously and widely discussed, 
Salt composed these lines: 
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umph of apt spontaneity. On being greeted by a loud “Boo” 
from a solitary malcontent in the gallery, Shaw turned in his di- 
rection and suavely said: “My dear fellow, I quite agree with 
you; but what are we two against so many?” ‘The audience at 
that broke into spontaneous cheers. Although the play was voted 
an undoubted success, the loss to the Avenue management for the 
season was not far from £4000.2, In The Speaker of April 28, 
1894, that exacting critic A. B. Walkley was unusually generous 
in his praise: “Enough, I hope, has been said to show that this 
play of Mr. Shaw’s is a very remarkable and almost—forgive the 
upholsterer’s adjective—unique piece of work.” And Archer, in 
the Epilogue to his Theatrical World of 1894, says: “To my 
thinking, indeed, the one event of interest in 1894 which had no 
counterpart in the previous year, was the production of Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man. Not that I think 
that ‘romantic comedy’ sufficient, on its own merits, to render 
the year illustrious; but it certainly revealed a new and peculiar 
talent, and may possibly be remembered as the forerunner of 
other plays, equally characteristic and much more accomplished.” 

The late James Huneker once wrote me to claim the honor of 
introducing Shaw to America, in an article entitled A Music 


Since G.B.S. from P.V.M. 

For title took that ancient gem, 

“Arms and the Man,” how many quote it! 
How few give thought to him who wrote it! 
And now methinks it savours less 

Of P.V.M. than G.B5S. 


Consult Henry S. Salt, Company I Have Kept (London, 1930), p. 205. Thus, 
Salt had good reasons for dedicating his “Story of A‘neas” to Shaw. 

2 The receipts for the season were only £1777. Of the premiére, Archer in 
The World of April 25, 1894, says: “The acting was good from first to last. 
Mr. Yorke Stephens seemed to have cultivated that ironic twist of his lip for 
the special purpose of creating the ‘Chocolate-cream soldier’; Mr. Bernard 
Gould played the ‘bounder’ (Saranoff) with humour and picturesqueness; 
Miss Alma Murray lent her seriousness and charm (invaluable qualities both, 
as it happened) to the part of Raina; Miss Florence Farr made a memorable 
figure of the enigmatic Louka; and Mr. Welch (Major Petkoff), Mrs. Charles 
Calvert (Catherine Petkoff), and Mr. Orlando Bennett (Nicola) were all as 
good as need be. ... There is not the least doubt that Arms and the Man 
is one of the most amusing entertainments at present before the public. It 
is quite as funny as Charley’s Aunt or The New Boy; we laughed at it wildly, 
hysterically; and I exhort the reader to go and do likewise.” See facsimile 
of playbill in Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Work (Cincinnati, 1911), p. 311. 
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Critic’s Play, a review of Arms and the Man which appeared in 
The Recorder, long since extinct, in 1894. In the spring of 1894, 
the great American actor, Richard Mansfield, was in London and 
saw one of the performances at the Avenue Theatre. He was 
tempted by the sure-fire part of the Swiss Captain, but could 
not stomach his absence from the stage during almost the whole 
of the second act. Mrs. Mansfield (Beatrice Cameron) was 
fascinated and prevailed. After a meeting with Shaw at the 
Langham in London, Mansfield decided to give the play a simple, 
inexpensive production. Not long afterwards Shaw wrote Mans- 
field the following letter: 


29 Fitzroy Square, London W. 
oth June 1894 
My DEAR MANSFIELD: 

I am sorry you were snatched away before I could pay you a 
second visit. I have just executed the agreement in the presence of 
Felix [Richard’s brother], who will send you the two copies: one 
with my signature for you to keep, and the other for you to sign 
in the presence of a witness and return to me. In this way you will 
have a copy executed by me, and I a copy executed by you, which 
will give us the satisfaction of pretending that we are both very 
careful and accurate men of business. 

I again want to impress on you the fact that the novel flavor of 
Arms and the Man involves a certain struggle with the public. 
Unless you play in it, it will be just what it has been here: that 1s, 
a notable artistic success costing the management between three and 
four thousand pounds. Do not entertain the notion that the play 
has not been properly worked. There is not a dodge that has not 
been tried. All that is wanted is an actor with a strong personal 
following in a theatre with an established clientele. Producing the 
play “under the personal superintendence of Mr. Richard Mans- 
field” will only emphasise the fact that you are not going to play 
in it. Even playing Bluntschli is not much use, since he will be 
safe in weaker hands: what is wanted is a man who will take over 
the piece with a sure grip when the Swiss drops out in the second act, 
and who will play up to the height of the expectations created in the 
first act—a man who will strike the imagination of the house at 
once, and lift that flirtation scene with Louka into one of the hits 
of the play. From his first entrance to the end, Sergius is practically 
never off the stage except during the one comedy scene between 
Raina and Bluntschli early in the third act. All Sergius’s scenes 
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are horribly unsafe in second rate hands, whereas Bluntschli and 
Raina cannot fail, though they can of course be played more or 
less well. 

I expect to have your prompt copy ready in a few days. When 
it reaches you, you will, I hope, see the importance of Sergius and 
Louka to the success of the play. By the way, Sergius is a very 
improbable name for a Bulgarian: would you like to change him 
to Marko? 

Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW; 


On Monday, September 17, 1894, Mansfield produced Arms 
and the Man, the first of Shaw’s plays to be seen on the Ameri- 
can stage, at the Herald Square (the old Park, renovated) Thea- 
tre, New York City. This is probably the most brilliant and 
notable performance ever given of Arms and the Man. The re- 
freshing wit of the audacious satirist delighted not only the 
cultured lesser public, but also such men of letters as William 
Dean Howells and Richard Harding Davis. Even the caustic 
critic, William Winter, who had a constitutional distaste for Shaw 
as a dramatist, gave high praise to Mansfield’s production.‘ 

By the languid indifference of his manner, the crisp, dry 
delivery of his lines, Mansfield perfectly realized in the lightly 
cynical aspect the hopelessly unromantic “Man” of the eccentric 
play, although perhaps leaving something to be desired on the 
score of positive creation. He was capably supported by Beatrice 
Cameron (Raina), Amy Busby (Louka), Mrs. McKee Rankin 
(Catherine Petkoff), Harry M. Pitt (Major Paul Petkoff), Henry 
Jewett (Major Sergius Saranoff), and Walden Ramsey (Nicola). 
After two weeks’ run, the manager with whom Mansfield was 
sharing objected that it was drawing a thousand dollars a week 
less than the old favorites in the star’s repertory ; and into reper- 


8 For a copy of this hitherto unpublished letter, I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Mrs. Richard Mansfield. 

4 William Winter, Life and Art of Richard Mansfield, 2 vols. (New York, 
1910). Winter describes Arms and the Man as “at its best a dilution of 
Used Up garnished with satirical additions”; but says that “the success obtained 
by Mansfield, as Bluntschli, eventually launched Mr. Shaw upon a tide of 
publicity which has not yet ceased to flow.” Of the Raina of Beatrice Cameron 
(afterwards Mrs. Mansfield), he says that it was “perhaps, her best per- 
formance, considered as a work of art, and ...one of the best examples 
of the satire of romance that have been seen.” (Vol. J, pp. 221, 226, 358-359.) 
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tory it went accordingly. On April 23, 1895, Mansfield dedicated 
his own playhouse, the Garrick Theatre, with Arms and the Man. 

While Mansfield’s tour in the autumn of 1894 was highly pros- 
perous, Arms and the Man, which Mansfield felt would “awaken 
intelligence and advance taste” and so kept in his repertory, was 
the weak night of every week. When Mansfield reported the 
facts to Shaw, the latter characteristically replied: 


Of course it [Arms and the Man] doesn’t draw: whoever supposed 
it would? It has produced reputation, discussion, advertisement; it 
has brought me enough money to live for six months, during which 
I will write two more plays. So take it off in the peaceful conviction 
that you have treated it very handsomely and that the author is 
more than satisfied. . . . Judging by the reception of Arms and the 
Man, I cannot doubt that if you were to play The Philanderer, you 
would be lynched at the end of the first act. It exudes brimstone at 
every pore. . . . I should like very much to see you as Bluntschli. 
If you will come to London I will even go so far as to sit out Arms 
and the Man to see you.® 


Shaw was now getting a precarious income from royalties; but 
he stuck steadily to his journalistic scale of expenditure, knowing 
that if he became dependent on the theatre its commerce would 
enslave him. The following fragment of a letter to his American 
agent is vocal with Shaw’s veracious badinage: 


Rapacious ELIsABETH MArBury: 

What do you want me to make a fortune for? Don’t you know 
that the draft you sent me will permit me to live and preach Social- 
ism for six months? The next time you have so large an amount to 
remit, please send it to me by instalments, or you will put me to 
the inconvenience of having a bank account. What do you mean 
by giving me advice about writing a play with a view to the box- 
office receipts? I shall continue writing just as I do now for the 
next ten years. After that we can wallow in the gold poured at our 
feet by a dramatically regenerated public.® 





5 Paul Wilstach, Richard Mansfield: the Man and the Actor (New York, 
1909), Pp. 264-265. 
® Consult Elisabeth Marbury, fy Crystal Ball; Reminiscences of a Busy 
Life (New York, 1923-7), pp. 106-108. The above letter is not found in Miss 
Marbury’s book. 
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After the production of Arms and the Man at the Avenue Thea- 
tre, London, the country rights were let to Mr. Morland; and 
A. E. Drinkwater, later secretary of the Stage Society, was en- 
gaged to play the part of Bluntschli. In the course of a few 
weeks he secured all rights in the piece, for a period of time, out 
of London, and took it on tour for about six months, during 
the dramatic season of 1904-5, through the provinces, playing at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and most of the larger towns of the king- 
dom. “I have, of course, played in many pieces in which the 
degree of appreciation has varied in a marked degree from town 
to town,” Mr. Drinkwater wrote me in March, 1906; “but I have 
never met any play that could be played by the same company 
with such remarkably contradictory results. However I sup- 
pose we were a little before the times. Artistic appreciation we 
met with almost everywhere, but that it was a popular or financial 
success cannot be said.” * Arms and the Man certainly brought 
no one a fortune; but it is worthy of mention that, in an inter- 
view in 1898, Shaw stated that, from first to last, this play 
had brought him £800. 





7™The part of Bluntschli was taken by Drinkwater; the other members of 
the cast were F. Cremlin (Major Petkoff), Ethel Verne (Raina), Lillian 
Revell (Louka), Gerald Lawrence (Saranoff), afterwards replaced by H. A. 
Saintsbury, and George Young, in turn; Laura Laughton (Catherine Petkoff), 
and J. Daniels (Nicola). For interesting notices of these productions, com- 
pare the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, March 20, 1895, and the article of Sir 
Edward Russell in the Liverpool Daily Post, March 12, 1895. While at 
Oxford, John Corbin, later the famous drama critic, was one of a handful 
at two performances of this play. Prior to this time, he had never even 
heard of Shaw; but the play, as he afterwards told me, “bowled him over,” 
although he was apparently the only person in the audience thus affected. 
“The first act, with its intense suspense, had a fighting chance with a house 
half full of undergraduates. But the cause was prejudiced by the fact 
that the undergraduates were themselves in about the same state of repletion 
as the house. When Bluntschli crawled in at the window the voice of a 
townee in the gallery cried out to Raina, ‘Get under the bed.’ That decided 
the fate of the play. In the second act a redheaded sprinter of international 
prowess, a capital fellow, of the name of Jordan, got up in the middle of 
the third row, faced the audience and pointing his thumb over his shoulder 
at the actress who played Louka, said, ‘Do you know, I rather like that 
girl?’ It was the coup de grace. I went again on the second night. ... The 
house was empty.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE—RICHARD MANSFIELD— 
1894-1897 


' N YRITTEN in the autumn of 1894, Candida was not 
produced on the stage until 1897. It was read to the 
famous English comedy actor, Charles Wyndham, who 
dropped a tear over the final scene, but assured Shaw that it 
would be twenty-five years before such a play would be possible 
on the London stage. George Alexander, the handsomest of the 
actor-managers, offered to play the part if Shaw would make him 
blind to secure sympathy. Many actresses were fascinated by 
the title part; but Shaw had made the great mistake of promising 
it to Janet Achurch, whose pre-emption kept the play from the 
regular stage for several years. In 1895, Cyril Maude, actor- 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre, London, asked Shaw to be 
allowed to examine this play; but Shaw, knowing the require- 
ments of the Haymarket Theatre, complied by writing You Never 
Can Tell. Shaw had purposely contrived Candida in such a way 
as to make the expense of representation insignificant: the play 
fulfills the three dramatic unities. 

After Richard Mansfield rejected The Philanderer, Shaw rec- 
ommended Candida, with the unhappy suggestion that Mansfeld 
play Marchbanks as a sort of tour de force, and engage Janet 
Achurch to play the title réle. Mansfield allowed himself to be 
overpersuaded, and actually engaged Miss Achurch at the hand- 
some salary of £80 a week. Ina letter to William Winter, March 
22, 1895, Mansfield in outlining his plans for the opening of his 
theatre, the Garrick, on Easter Monday, says: 


The company shall be the finest in the world: it will take a little 
time to accomplish that. I have engaged a woman, by name Janet 
Achurch—she is now on her way here. My brother Felix, who 
comes over to assist me, is bringing her with him... . 

I have seen Janet act, and I fancy that, after Ellen Terry—per- 
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haps a long way after—she is, by far, the cleverest actress in Lon- 
don. Any leaning she may have toward Ibsen and cult I will 
straighten swiftly. ... 

If I open with a new play it would, probably, be “Candida,” by 
Bernard Shaw, if the play, on arrival] here (I shall see it on Monday) 
proves to be clean.? 


Mansfield actually put Candida in rehearsal, but abandoned 
it. According to Shaw, Mansfield was beaten by the physical 
difficulties of the part, much as were the English actors. The 
obvious reason was that Janet Achurch, in the rich role of 
Candida, made Mansfield’s Marchbanks seem thin and insignifi- 
cant. Indeed, Mansfield, who was undoubtedly wise, as star 
actor, in rejecting Candida, makes the following naive self- 
revelation in a letter to William Winter, April 10, 1895: 


Shaw’s Candida was sweet and clean—but he’s evidently got a 
religious turn—an awakening to Christianity; and it’s just two and 
one-half hours of preaching, and I fear the people don’t want that. 
Also, there is no part for me but a sickly youth, a poet who falls 
in love with Candida—who is a young lady of thirty-five and the 
wife of an honest clergyman, who is a socialist! There is no change 
of scene in three acts, and no action beyond moving from a chair to 
a sofa, and vice versa. O, ye Gods and little fishes! ? 


In answer to my question, Mr. Mansfield replied: “I abandoned 
Candida because I didn’t like it.” He ironically added @ propos 
of the first season’s popularity of Arnold Daly’s production of 
Candida: “Fads will have their day, of course, but they are poor 
things to build upon. The stage is for actors and plays for 
acting.” 

Despite Mansfield’s continuance of the rehearsals, for the al- 
leged purpose of irritating Miss Achurch and making her give 
up her part, she stood pat and, although the play was abandoned, 
held Mansfield to his contract and drew her full salary until 
the season’s end. 

During her stay in New York, Miss Achurch made plans to 
give public lectures on Ibsen, with the able interpretation of 

1 William Winter, Life and Art of Richard Mansfield (New York, 1910), 


Vol. II, p. 230. 
2 Tbid., p. 232. 
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whose Nora in A Doll’s House her name was associated. Hearing 
of her intention, Shaw wrote her a remarkable letter which has 
appeared in no book dealing with Shaw: 


29, Fitzroy Square, W. 
23rd April 1895 

Charrington has just been here with the dire news that you want to 
lecture on Ibsen. Now if you get a chance of making a speech under 
auspicious circumstances in New York, by all means do so. If there 
is any artistic club that you can address, get them to ask you to 
address them. Don’t let it be a dinner, because afterdinner speaking 
is difficult and inconvenient; and the audience is always half drunk. 
But don’t get a lecture agent to announce you as a lecturer with a 
charge for admission; and don’t let yourself be put into the position 
of a professional lecturer for a moment. There must be no money 
in the transaction. 

Suppose, then, that you are in for a speech, what had you better 
do? To begin with, don’t write your speech. If you attempt to read 
a lecture on Ibsen, you will embarrass yourself and bore your audi- 
ence to distraction. If you haven’t sufficient courage and simplicity 
of character to chatter away pleasantly to an audience from a few 
notes and your own experience, then let the platform alone. You 
can, without much preparation, get a very entertaining turn on some 
such lines as the following. 

First, you hope that nobody expects that you are going to deliver 
a lecture. For that, it is necessary to be a critic, an essayist, a stu- 
dent of literature, like the clever gentlemen who write about drama 
for the New York papers. Besides, you are not conscious of your 
art as these gentlemen are. You took to the stage as a duck takes 
to water. When people want a lecture on swimming they don’t go 
to a duck for it, but to a professor who probably doesn’t know how 
to swim at all. In the same way, if people want a Jecture on the 
drama or the stage, they must not come to you for it, but to one of 
the dramatic critics. Not that you mean to suggest that they cannot 
act; on the contrary, it is clear from the way they write that they 
are all accomplished actors; and you would go a long way to see a 
performance of a classical play with all the parts filled by critics. 
The subject that you are really going to talk about is yourseli—a 
favorite subject of yours. Perhaps they (the audience) think that 
an impertinence—oh, it is very kind of them to disclaim that feel- 
ing; but you are sure some of them think so; and if they don’t they 
ought to. But you have a justification ready. 
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The justification is that the actress really does take a very im- 
portant part in the history and development of the drama. The 
drama progresses by a series of experiments made on the public by 
actors and actresses with new plays. The public may determine the 
result of the experiment; but the public never makes the experiment. 
It does not come to you and say, “Produce a play of Ibsen’s, and 
see how we will like it.”’” The initiative comes always from the actor 
or actress, who says, “I do so long to play Nora, or Hedda Gabler; 
and I must try whether the public will support me in it.” If Ibsen 
had not interested ws, the actors, his plays would still be on the book 
shelf; and I should have been celebrated for my impersonations of 
Pauline Deschapelles, and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and all sorts of 
nonsensical heroines instead of for my Nora in A Doll’s House. So 
you see it really does matter what we like and what we think; and 
that is my excuse for getting up here today to give you a piece of 
my mind. If any lady or gentleman present will write a play with 
a part in it which I feel I must play, that play will be performed 
some day, even if everyone else in Europe or America said worse 
things of it than Herr Max Nordau says of Ibsen (Here endeth the 
exordium). 

Now you (the audience) perhaps want to know why I am bent 
on thrusting plays like Ibsen’s on the public when there are so many 
excellent plays, by Shakespeare and other clever people, which were 
good enough for Mrs. Siddons and ought to be good enough for me. 
Well, I can’t tell you why any more than I can tell you why I have 
different ideas from my grandmother. Perhaps the change may be 
for the worse; but that doesn’t alter the fact that there is a change, 
and that the change is taking place in you as well as in me. If I 
were to revive some of Mrs. Siddons’ popular parts for you, you 
would be the most astonished audience in America before it was 
half over. You would find the sentiment of the play as much out 
of date as its rhetoric, so much so that you would think me mad in 
producing such a work at the present day. Now what all the world 
feels about the plays of a hundred years ago, a few people feel about 
the plays of twenty-five years ago. I need not tell you that an 
actress has to play parts in many plays of which she has no very 
high opinion. Sometimes the author has not written one single line 
right: the actress has to invent the part for herself and play it 
between the lines, or else speak her words with a pathetic intensity 
that makes you forget that the actual words do not mean anything 
pathetic at all, affecting the public as Sarah Bernhardt affects people 
who do not know a word of French or Duse people who do not know 
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a word of Italian. Sometimes the author has only succeeded in a 
single scene, though that scene may be worth producing the play for. 
Then some bits of a play wear out faster than others. In Shake- 
speare there are parts—like that of Helena in All’s Well for instance 
—which are still too genuine and beautiful and modern for the 
public; but there are also many passages which are tedious and im- 
possible, though we all pretend to like them. These are terrible bits 
to get over on the stage when they cannot be cut out; when I come 
to them I am only pretending to act, which is the most horribly dis- 
honorable feeling you can have on the stage, though perhaps that 
will not be easily understood by people who think that acting is all 
pretense. But I assure you that is how I feel; and the result is that 
a part that I can play from beginning to end with conviction attracts 
me more than the most popular play in which my faith is imperfect. 
Consequently I form strong preferences for one play over another; 
and I will try to make the nature of my preferences clearer to you by 
comparing certain passages in those modern plays which show the 
influence of the great movement of the past half century for the 
better education and freedom of women, with passages from other 
plays which date in feeling from before that movement. 

Now here I (G.B.S.) must leave you (Janet) to make up the 
real stuff of your speech for yourself. The idea is to quote the 
sham womanly stuff from The Lady of Lyons, Adrienne, and so on, 
and contrast it with passages from Ibsen’s plays. A comic perform- 
ance of the death scene from Adrienne would be good. Do it exactly 
as you do it on the stage, telling them previously that they must not 
laugh, and assuring them that what you are going to do is to the 
eighth of an inch what you have so often set the house weeping 
with. They will probably laugh like anything. Then give them 
the sharp businesslike death scene at the end of Hedda Gabler. 
Allude to Dickens’ Esther Summerson and Agnes Wickfield as the 
sort of thing that women dislike, and shew how the women on the 
stage are making constantly for the sort of work which, even when 
it makes them unamiable, at least makes them unamiable human 
beings, which is better than making them amiable impostors. 

You might then, very carefully and slyly point out, on the lines 
of my preface to Archer’s book (proof of preface enclosed in lec- 
ture of C. C.’s which goes to you by book post this mail) how the 
men on the stage dislike the plays in which the women’s parts are 
real parts, and how women are being driven into management by 
this, with the likelihood that we shall presently have half the theatres 
managed by actor-managers, with no chance of a good woman’s play 
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being produced, and the other half managed by actress manageresses, 
with the men at the same disadvantage, and the drama thus worse 
off than ever. The moral ought to be desirability of management 
with artistic aims, the object being the production of the best plays 
and not the exhibition of this or that performer. And be sure to dis- 
claim, in as amusing a way as possible, any pretense on your part 
to be fit to be trusted with management on those lines. Say that 
wherever you are in charge, they may depend on having actress- 
management at its worst. 

If you can get an invitation to address a society of women, speak 
on acting as a profession for women, and shew them as many stage 
tricks as possible. Remember, you cannot give yourself away too 
completely to please an audience; nor is there any method by which 
you can convey so strong an impression of modest amiability, of un- 
conscious strength. You must honestly not try to make a success 
in the stage sense on the platform. 

The post hour is come; and—thanks to this confounded project 
of yours, which you will have abandoned before this reaches you, 
probably, I have not had time to say a word to please myself. You 
are a hard taskmistress for an unfortunate literary man. 

I went to Battersea Park yesterday to bicycle; and Nora came 
to see me fall. Florence Farr was there, caracoling on her machine 
with surpassing elegance, to the admiration of all the park. The 
Webbs also struggled with their new machines. But I must stop. 

G. B. 8. 


With the hope of seeing Ellen Terry play the leading rdle in 
a play of his, Shaw wrote The Man of Destiny in 1895. “The 





3A remarkable account of Janet Achurch and Charles Charrington, signed 
by Ashley Dukes but largely written by Bernard Shaw (as acknowledged by 
Dukes and readily detected) is “A Doll’s House and the Open Door,” Theatre 
Arts Monthly, January, 1928. It is the story of a tragedy of two thwarted 
lives, a genius (Janet) and a talent (Charles). Her principal triumphs were 
achieved in Ibsen’s A Doill’s House and Little Eyolf, Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Shaw’s Candida. In his excessive zeal for Ibsen and the new 
movement in drama, Shaw in his critical articles may have exaggerated the gifts 
of Janet and other early interpreters of Ibsen réles; but James Agate and 
other independent critics have testified to her extraordinary power on the 
stage. In a presentation copy of Widowers’ Houses, inscribed to “Janet 
Achurch from G. Bernard Shaw June 1893,” appears the following verse in 
Shaw’s autograph: 
This book henceforth belongs to Janet, 
The greatest actress on this planet. 
‘Twas written by a fond adorer, 
Who saw her first as Ibsen’s Nora. 
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heroine,” he afterwards said, “is simply a delineation of Ellen 
Terry—imperfect, it is true, for who can describe the inde- 
scribable.” * Asked if Sir Henry Irving had ever refused any play 
of his, Shaw replied: “Far from refusing any play of mine, 
Sir Henry Irving embarrassed me very considerably by spon- 
taneously proposing to produce The Man of Destiny at the 
Lyceum Theatre. I, of course, showed my sense of the compli- 
ment, and of what was due to Sir Henry’s position, by placing the 
piece at his disposal; but the project was never carried out, as, 
indeed, it must have been evident to everyone except Sir Henry 
himself from the beginning that it could not have been carried 
out without a greater departure from the Lyceum tradition than 
was possible at his age.” > The Man of Destiny was not produced 
at all until 1897, when it was given a suburban performance on 
July 1 at the Grand Theatre, Croydon. The critics’ and public’s 
failure at this time to understand the play is typical of the recep- 
tion accorded almost all Shaw’s plays in England for many years. 
It is true the acting was especially uninspired; but, as Shaw put 
it, “the audience was humble in its agony, and merely respected 
Napoleon for saying things it could not understand. It would 
even make a mouselike attempt to show its appreciation now 
and then, but each time it shrank back lest it should be taking 
seriously something that was perhaps one of my dazzling jokes. 
An agonizing experience for the author—but an intensely interest- 
ing one for the critic.” ° Shaw was seen to smile only twice—both 
times at a frisky kitten that wandered onto the stage. 





4For a sympathetic and richly mellow interpretation of Ellen Terry, con- 
sult Shaw’s Preface to Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence 
(New York, 1931). 

5It is a curious coincidence that two H. I.’s played such obsessing rdles in 
Shaw’s life, and at opposite ends of the scale: Henrik Ibsen (Tlis Inspiration) 
and Henry Irving (“His Immensity”). The reactions of Shaw and Irving to 
each other were warped in the space-time aura of Ellen Terry. Shaw suspected 
Irving of trying to buy his favor as drama critic by paying for an option 
on The Man of Destiny and then pigeon-holing it. Irving was enraged that, 
after he had indicated a favorable attitude toward the play, Shaw published 
criticisms of his acting which seemed to charge him with drunkenness on the 
stage. The subject is far too complex and involved for further consideration 
here. Indeed the tense and prolonged drama connected with The Man of 
Destiny, involving Shaw, Irving, and Ellen Terry, furnishes the leitmotiv of 
the Shaw-Terry correspondence. Consult Chapter xlii of the present work. 

6G. Bernard Shaw to Ellen Terry, July 4, 1897, Ellen Terry and Bernard 
Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931), pp. 183-184. 
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You Never Can Tell was written, for the most part, during the 
summer of 1895, and completed by the early autumn of 1896. 
The Haymarket management accepted the play and put it into 
rehearsal in April, 1897. But then things began to go hopelessly 
wrong. Winifred Emery (Mrs. Cyril Maude), self-cast for Dolly, 
chose Gloria instead after hearing Shaw read the play, as he 
fully intended she should. The part of Dolly then fell to Eva 
Moore. Jack Barnes and Fanny Coleman threw up their parts: 
“no laughs and no exits,” explained one of them in protest. “The 
scenes at the Haymarket are not on the surface, but in the re- 
cesses of the hearts of the unhappy company,” Shaw wrote to 
Ellen Terry on April 16, 1897. “I sit there and stare at them. I 
get up and prowl. I sit somewhere else, but always with a dread- 
ful patience and dreadful attention. It is useless to correct more 
than one speech per person per day; for I find that the result of 
my interposition—consisting of saying the thing as it ought to be 
said—(Heaven knows what my way of doing it may sound like 
to them! )—is invariably to paralyze them for five minutes, dur- 
ing which they are not only quite off their part, but utterly in- 
capable of expressing any meaning whatever.” ” 

This incident is crucial in Shaw’s relations with the ordinary 
commercial theatre. In a highly humorous and satirical account 
of the whole affair, written as if in the person of Cyril Maude, 
lessee of the Haymarket, Shaw makes himself out an ignoramus 
and a nuisance. “From the first the author showed the perversity 
of his disposition and his utter want of practical knowledge of 
the stage. He proposed impossible casts. He forced us into in- 
comprehensible agreements by torturing us with endless talk until 
we were ready to sign anything rather than argue for another 
hour. .. . This man from the first exercised a malign influence 
over my wife... . I recognized . . . that I had to deal with a 
veritable Svengali... .”’ On one occasion Shaw insulted the 
entire profession by wanting a large table on the stage, on the 
ground that the company would fall over it unless they behaved 
as if they were coming into a real room instead of, as he coarsely 
observed, “rushing to the float to pick up the band at the begin- 
ning of a comic song.” 


1 Ibid., p. 151. 
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Toward the end of April, Shaw could stand the strain no longer, 
and withdrew the play. In his farcical account, Maude (Shaw) 
declares that the débdcle occurred because Shaw, who had been 
directing rehearsals day after day in a suit that would have dis- 
graced a respectable carpenter, suddenly appeared at the theatre 
in a new suit of clothes—in anticipation of future royalties.® 
Ellen Terry urged Shaw not to give in; but Shaw saw that “the 
London theatre at that date was so completely isolated from the 
social movements and changes in which Shaw was fiercely active 
that it could make nothing of his work.” The breach between 
“the Shavian drama and the normal commercial theatre” was 
really never healed.® William Archer observed concerning this 
crucial incident : “Mr. Cyril Maude lost the finest part (William) 
that ever came in his way; and (what was much more serious) 
G.B.S. was thrown back for years upon the side-show theatres, in 
which he was free to obey his every whim, and was exempted 
from the discipline by which all the great masters of drama have 
profited—that of having to make their appeal to a natural, unaf- 
fected, non-cliquish public.” *° But Shaw feels that his policy of 
steering clear of the normal commercial theatre, after the breach 
with the Haymarket and the Lyceum, was amply justified by the 
subsequent course of events. 

Begun in 1896, The Devil’s Disciple was not completed until 
1897.1 To Richard Mansfield belongs the honor of “creating” the 
role of Dick Dudgeon, since acted by such famous or popular actors 
as Forbes-Robertson, Matheson Lang, Granville-Barker and Martin 
Harvey in England, Basil Sydney with the Theatre Guild in New 
York, Arthur Wehrlin in Berlin, and Carl Wiene in Vienna. On 
October 1, 1897, The Devil’s Disciple was produced, for the first 
time on any professional stage, at Harmanus Bleecker Hall, 
Albany, New York, by Mansfield and his able company. Three 
evenings later, he introduced the play to New York City, at the 





8 Chapter XVI of Cyril Maude’s The Haymarket Theatre; Some Records 
and Reminiscences (London, 1903) was written by Bernard Shaw. 

8 Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, pp. 158-159. 

10 William Archer, “The Psychology of G. B. S.,” The Bookman (London), 
December, 1924. 

11 Announcement was made in February, 1897, that this play would follow 
Under the Red Robe at the Haymarket Theatre; but the prediction remained 


unfulfilled, 
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Fifth Avenue Theatre, where it was most artistically mounted 
and effectively acted. Debonair, cool, ironical in surface manner, 
with the requisite latent infusion of honest manliness, Mansfield 
completely filled the rdle on its Diabolonian side. His denote- 
ment probably remains unsurpassed by that of any other inter- 
preter of this role, American, English, or Continental. Even the 
recalcitrant William Winter, who delighted in calling Shaw a 
“second-hand Brummagem Ibsen” and once wrote me that, aside 
from a vein of cynical wit, he saw nothing in Shaw’s writings, 
was enthusiastic over Mansfield’s brilliant acting. Arthur Forrest 
fairly matched Mansfield in brilliant and masterly delivery of the 
epigrams of that truly Shavian character, General Burgoyne. Mrs. 
Mansfield’s Judith was sympathetic and touching; Miss Monk, as 
Mrs. Dudgeon, fell somewhat below the demands of the part, al- 
though she succeeded in portraying the savage selfishness of Mrs. 
Dudgeon’s self-righteousness ; and Mr. Johnson, although striking 
and forceful as the minister, failed to give it the essential note of 
final sincerity.12, This play proved a considerable popular and 
financial success in America, remaining in Mansfield’s repertory 
for some years. The critics agreed, Shaw records, chuckling over 
having taken them in with a box of the stalest melodramatic 
stunts, that it was “novel—original, as they put it—to the verge 
of audacious eccentricity.” Mansfield produced only two of 
Shaw’s plays—“much to Mr. Shaw’s annoyance and pecuniary 
benefit,” as Mansfield expressed it to me in a letter. That it was 


12 Original cast: Mr. Benjamin Johnson (Anderson); Miss Beatrice Cameron 
(Mrs. Anderson); Miss Minna Monk (Mrs. Dudgeon); Richard Mansfield 
(Richard Dudgeon); Mr. A. G. Andrews (Mr. Dudgeon); Mr. W. H. Griffith 
(Uncle William); Mr. Lefevre (Uncle Titus); Miss Lottie Briscoe (Essie) ; 
Mr. Hunter (Lawyer Hawkins); Mr. Arthur Forrest (General Burgoyne) ; 
Mr. Joseph Weaver (Major Swindon); Mr. William Courtenay (Rev. Mr. 
Brudenell); Mr. Francis Kingdon (A Sergeant). In a review of the 
premiére in New York, we read (Tribune, October 5, 1897): “After the 
fall of the curtain at the close of the play, Mr. Mansfield was made to 
appear several times, and he finally spoke. He said that it had become 
the custom for actors after they had finished their work in a play to appear 
to apologize for the play they had appeared in. He would lose no time in 
cabling to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw that he had appeared to apologise for his 
work. He was sure his hearers would agree with him when he said he 
thought that, though the play was a slight-one, it was a very clever one... .” 
Sixty-four performances were given at the Fifth Avenue Theater, beginning 


October 4, 1897. 
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fo Shaw's pecuniary beneit is evidenced by a statement of bis 
made fo an interviewer in Apr 1808: “The Deva's Disciple, 
mitch bas been running in America, has draw £25000; and on 
fat I get ten per cent, should have to write my heart out for 
sx years 10 The Saturday [Review] to make as much,” So 
startled nas the interviewer to lear that one of Shaw’ plays had 
proven a financial suocess, even although it was in despised 
America, that he came to the conclusion that Shaw bad lonered 
the “Danner of the idea” and was going in frankly for money 
making 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE FIRST DECADE—-THE LONDON STAGE SOCIETY 


OT until the spring of 1897 did Candida see the footlights 
N —at Aberdeen, and elsewhere throughout the English 
provinces. Shaw’s “old ally, the Independent Theatre, 
making a propagandist tour through the provinces with A Doll’s 
House, added Candida to its repertory, to the great astonishment 
of its audiences.” Again, in the spring of 1898, the play was 
given by the Independent Theatre at a few places in the prov- 
inces, notably at Manchester, the part of Candida being played 
by that most remarkable among English interpreters of modern 
roles, Janet Achurch. The performance at Manchester took place 
at the Gentleman’s Concert Hall on March 14, 1898. A review 
of that performance by Oliver Elton serves as an index of the 
estimation in which this play was held in the provinces at this 
time.” 


The conception of a childlike creature, a poet, a boy of eighteen, 
got up to look like Shelley, and not yet a man; femininely hectic and 
timid and fierce, the real chorus in the play and the final judge or 
searcher of hearts of his fellow puppets—this conception is hazard- 
ous, but it prevailed and triumphed. Mr. Courtenay Thorpe need 
not have come on at first with a stiff and lackadaisical stare, and he 
sometimes overplayed. But he understood the part, and gradually 
the audience felt that he could not properly look otherwise if he 
would realize it. Mr. Thorpe’s voice and intelligence are very good; 
he had to act the real hero of the play... . Mr. Charles Charring- 
ton has worked well with Mr. Shaw in making the character of 


1The copyright performance of Candida was given at the Theatre Royal, 
South Shields, March 30, 1895. The leading parts were taken as follows: 
George Young (Morell); A. E. Drinkwater (Eugene); Ethel Verne (Proser- 
pine); Lilian Revell (Candida). 

2“Mr, and Mrs. Charrington (Miss Janet Achurch) in Candida,” the 
Manchester Guardian, March 15, 1893. Reproduced in The Manchester Stage, 
1880-1900 (London, May, 1900), pp. 217-225. 
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Morell very complete and formidably hopeless. We have never seen 
60 persuasive a figuring of a hollow soul, ready with fresh and ever- 
fresh reserves of phrasing drawn up from its wells. The accent, 
posture, and amphitheatrical manner in the crises of private life 
were all masterly; so was the sincerity of his bewildered rage, and 
his bitter clinging to his position as apostle and master. . . . Miss 
Janet Achurch played the difficult and somewhat indistinct part of 
Candida very well, and in the only possible spirit, that of a serene, 
clairvoyante, mistress of the whole position, disposing of a couple of 
children whose nature she explains to themselves and to each other. 
. . . Miss Achurch went through this piquant and abnormal situa- 
tion (the “auction”) with perfect naturalness and with an incisive 
deliverance of the points. . . . The three leading personages were 
therefore very well played. So, in their degrees, were the others. 
Burgess, Candida’s father, was admirably acted by Mr. J. H. Atkin- 
son. Mr. H. T. Bagnall did quite well as a curate and Miss Edith 
Craig as a typewriter. . . . Candida has been already played else- 
where in the provinces, though not often. It has yet to be heard in 
London, where it deserves no mean reception, especially if it is 
represented by the present company. . . . Last evening’s perform- 
ance we can only wish to applaud and celebrate.® 


On one occasion, Janet Achurch said in Shaw’s presence, after 
reading Candida: “I could be that woman—for two hours.” 
Shaw forthwith promised to save the part for her; and actually 
held out against the temptation of filling the role with Elizabeth 
Robins, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and Sybil Thorndike, then a slip 
of a girlh When Shaw finally saw Janet in the part of Candida, 
his comment was: “She did not play it: she kicked it around the 
stage. But she was wonderful in the second act.” He thought 
Sybil Thorndike also too strong for the part. His favorite 
Candida is Phyllis Neilson Terry, perhaps because of her resem- 
blance in it to his old love, her aunt Ellen.* 

It was in 1898 that William Archer wrote: “The most signifi- 
cant event of the theatrical season did not occur in the theatre, 
but in the book-market—the appearance of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 





8It is worthy of note that Mr. Courtenay Thorpe gave the first production 
of Ibsen’s Ghosts in the United States, at the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, 
January 5, 1894, he himself playing the part of Oswald. 

4In my view, unswayed by sentimental considerations, Katherine Cornell is 
both the ideal and the real Candida: tender, serene, wise. 
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Candida. The fact that this play and The Devil’s Disciple still 
await production in London shows that the conditions of the 
theatre are hostile to originality , but the existence of such origi- 
nality is the main thing; it must, in the long run, make its own 
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conditions.” > Sorma in Berlin, Salbach in Dresden, and Petri 
in Vienna later gave noteworthy interpretations of the character 
of Candida; Arnold Daly in New York rose to prominence and 
something like fame through his denotement of the poet March- 


5 William Archer, Study and Stage (London, 1899), “French and English.” 
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banks. The Devil’s Disciple has been welcomed abroad, by 
Herman Bahr and Georg Brandes, by Berlin and Vienna, as a 
work of modern calibre and European range. And yet at this 
time (1898-9) no room could be found for these plays under 
established managements in London. For years Shaw’s plays 
won in England only dubious honors, the precarious successes of 
Independent Theatre, Stage Society, suburban theatre, or pro- 
vincial production. The premiére of The Devil’s Disciple in 
England was on September 26, 1899, when Murray Carson, with 
spirited enterprise, presented this play for a short run of a few 
weeks at the Princess of Wales’ Theatre, in Kennington—one of 
the suburbs of London.® Although the play had already proved 
a stage success two years previously in America, Carson was 
warmly congratulated upon his undertaking. The principal rdles 
were taken by Bessie Hatton, Grace Warner, Mr. Macklin, Mr. 
Luigi Lablache, and Mr. Carson himself.7 The story of this 
production has been amusingly told by Shaw himself in the 
preface to his Three Plays for Puritans, entitled “On Diabolonian 
Ethics.” 


The critic who discovered a romantic motive for Dick’s sacrifice 
. . - pointed out that Dick Dudgeon clearly did adore Mrs. Ander- 
son; that it was for her sake that he offered his life to save her beloved 
husband; and that his explicit denial of his passion was the splendid 
mendacity of a gentleman whose respect for a married woman, and 
duty to her absent husband, sealed his passion-palpitating lips. From 
the moment that this fatally plausible explanation was launched, my 
play became my critic’s play, not mine. Thenceforth Dick Dudgeon 
every night confirmed the critic by surreptitiously imprinting a 
heart-broken kiss on a stray lock of her hair whilst he uttered the 
barren denial. As for me, I was just then wandering about the 
streets of Constantinople, unaware of all these doings. When I 
returned, all was over. My personal relations with the critic and 
the actor forbad me to curse them. I had not even a chance of 
publicly forgiving them. They meant well by me; but if they ever 
write a play, may I be there to explain! 


Not Archer alone, but Grein and a few others immediately 
recognized the merits of this daring piece. In Grein’s review of 
6 The copyright performance of The Devil’s Disciple was given at the 


Bayswater Bijou, April 17, 1897. 
7 Compare J. T. Grein, Premieres of the Year (London, 1900), pp. 75-79. 
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the play and of Carson’s production, he called Shaw “one of the 
greatest intellectual forces in modern England”; and of the play, 
he wrote: “The Devil’s Disciple stands alone in our dramatic 
literature on a plane of its own, and that plane, I am bold enough 
to assert, will remain unapproached so long as most of our other 
authors, unlike Bernard Shaw, consider the stage as a mere 
vehicle for amusement and profit.” Early in September, 1900, 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson gave proof of his faith in The Devil’s 
Disciple by producing it at the Coronet Theatre, Bayswater, East 
London ; he subsequently produced it at Leeds (Grand Theatre), 
Manchester (Queen’s Theatre), and other towns in the provincial 
tour. At the premzére, Forbes-Robertson played the title rdle 
with fine insouciance and devil-may-care waywardness. Although 
nervous, Miss Gertrude Elliot (afterwards Mrs. Forbes-Robert- 
son) created a favorable impression as Judith; and Miss Kate 
Bishop was excellent as Mrs. Dudgeon. At Kennington, The 
Devil’s Disciple was said to have drawn much better houses 
than Hamlet; and when William Archer went to see Forbes- 
Robertson’s production at Bayswater, the house was crowded and 
he could not get in. And yet the play, although it delighted pro- 
vincial suburban audiences, was not given the ordinary advantages 
of a West End production. As Archer says, Forbes-Robertson 
kept it pigeon-holed while he had a London theatre, and then 
produced it, unostentatiously, almost apologetically, in the 
country. But Shaw declares that it was he himself who vetoed 
the West End production lest the lateness of the season should 
empty the treasury of the actor-manager, who was furious at this 
benevolent restraint. 

Prior to Forbes-Robertson’s production of The Devil’s Disciple, 

8 Shaw greatly admired Forbes-Robertson as an actor, and praised him 
publicly in the réle of Dick Dudgeon (Bath Herald, January 30, 1913). 
Forbes-Robertson, however, maintains that Shaw did not like him in this 
part, which was congenial to him; and that he amusingly complained of how 
much a visit to Bayswater to see Forbes-Robertson in the part had cost him: 
a shilling for his seat, two pence for the playbill, and seven pence for his 
fare on the underground railway. When Forbes-Robertson turned the tables 
on Shaw by declaring that Hamlet was supporting The Devil’s Disciple in 
the provinces, and that Shakespeare was paying Shaw’s fees, Shaw went over 
the returns and found that the average takings per performance were £130, 
which was not losing money. At Forbes-Robertson’s request, Shaw conducted 


the original rehearsals with great success—which made a most favorable 
and lasting impression upon the great actor. 
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there had been several single performances of Shaw’s plays, 
mostly by the London Stage Society, and a short run of You 
Never Can Teli at the Strand Theatre, London. There were also 
bogus performances for copyrighting purposes, some of which 
nevertheless had distinguished casts: for instance on Wednesday. 
March 15, 1899, at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cesar 
and Cleopatra, Shaw’s “historical drama in five acts” as it was 
called on the playbill, was performed, for the first time on any 
stage, for copyright purposes. This play was written in 1898; 
the performance in question was that of Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and her London company.® At that time, the other plays in the 
repertory of this extraordinary stage enchantress were Suder- 
mann’s Magda, and Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. On the playbill of Cesar and 
Cleopatra, it was stated that this was the sole performance of the 
play in England prior to its production in London by Forbes- 
Robertson. This London production, Shaw once wrote me, was 
delayed by the difficulty of securing the necessary funds—at least 
£6,o0oo—to mount a play by an author so little believed in by 
theatrical speculators in the metropolis, until the partnership 
between Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell was dis- 
solved. 

On November 24, 1899, You Never Can Tell was produced by 
the London Stage Society at the Royalty Theatre, London. This 
was the first of Shaw’s plays to be produced by the London Stage 
Society. Beginning the first week in May, 1900, You Never Can 
Tell was given in a two weeks’ series of matinées by a professional 
company, at the Strand Theatre, London. In speaking of the 
matinée he witnessed at this time, Archer records that in this 
production there was nothing esoteric in the play, and that the 
enjoyment of the audience was very hearty. On the whole, the 
play seems to have proved a financial failure at this time; Nor- 





®The cast in this single production of Cesar and Cleopatra included 
Nutcombe Gould (Julius Czsar); Mrs. Patrick Campbell (Cleopatra) ; 
Courtenay Thorpe (Rufio); Bromley Davenport (Britannus) ; Granville-Barker 
(Lucius Septimus); Berte Thomas (Apollodorus); Robert Farquharson 
(Ptolemy XIV); Albert Gran (Pothinus); and Frances Ivor (Ftatateeta). A 
very amusing scene in this performance, that in which appeared a Syrian, a 
Nabatewan, a Rhodian, and a Cretan, was afterwards cut out, and does not 


appear in the printed play. 
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man Hapgood has stated that the play drew only about two 
hundred dollars at each performance. Grein predicted, and 
gave his reasons for, the failure of the piece—a prediction fore- 
stalled by Shaw’s own protest against these performances. “To 
speak of this play,” wrote Grein at the time, “is to speak of the 
man. They are an indivisible entity, and the former fails to be 
interesting without an acquaintance with the latter. That is why 
You Never Can Tell will never pass muster with the average 
British playgoer, whereas it will mightily please the gourmet, 
deadly weary of the furniture-society-drama and the laboriously 
manufactured epigram. . . . It may be an erroneous notion of 
mine, but I foresee that in the future Mr. Shaw will not continue 
to write his plays in the same vein as You Never Can Teil. ... 
Such experiments, however successful at the time, are by their 
very nature ephemeral, and the great thinker who has fathomed 
Wagner and Ibsen deeper than any contemporary writer in Eng- 
land, is bound, in middle age, to abandon the jester’s bauble for 
the trowel of the master-builder.”*° Although Archer regarded 
the last act of You Never Can Tell, at the time of its publication, 
as an extravagance wholly unworthy of Shaw, and then wrote, 
“Without preternatural acting I fear this formless and empty 
farce would seem very tedious on the stage,” nevertheless in 1900 
he spoke of You Never Can Tell, The Devil’s Disciple, and Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion as having been proved “by actual 
experiment, and in the teeth of all sorts of external disadvantages, 
to be among the most enjoyable entertainments at present on the 
stage.” The literary critic, G. S. Street, was sufficiently interested 
in the play and its production at the Strand Theatre to write a 
light and very readable article in which he compared Congreve, 
Sheridan, and Shaw, by no means to the discredit of the last. 
While he found the fault of the play to consist in the super- 
abundance, rather than in the paucity, of its ideas, yet he was 
frank to confess that this very quality constituted the play’s 
chief charm. “If Mr. Shaw were to repeat You Never Can Tell 
forever, I would go to see it in its latest form whenever it ap- 
peared,” is his tribute to its attractive and mirth-provoking qual- 
ity. It was more than four years before Street’s roars of laughter 


10 J. T. Grein, op. cit., pp. 229-231. 
11 “Sheridan and Mr. Shaw,” Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1900. 
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CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S 
CONVERSION 


An Adventure in Three Acts 


BY 


BERNARD SHAW. 


CHARACTERS: 
Sir Howard Hallam . - COURTENAY THORPE 
Leslie Rankin - . 


Captain Hamlin Kearney, U.S.N. 
H. GRANVILLE BARKER 


a SIDNEY WARDEN 


Captain Brassbound - -  LauRENCE IRVING 
Felix Drinkwater - - - - H. Norton 
Redbrook - * - ROLAND BOTTOMLEY 
Johnson - “ - - FRED PERMAIN 
Marzo - ° : - Percy ANSTEY 
The Cadi > - - VICTOR WIDDICOMBE 
The Sheikh Sidi el Assif - - -  W. FERRIS 
Osman - - ~ - NEVILLE DOONE 
An American Bluejacket - - E. F. Saxon 
Lady Cicely Waynflete - - JANET ACHURCH 


Brassbound’s Men, Krooboys, Arab tribesmen, Officers 
and Bluejackets of the United States cruiser Santiago, 


PROGRAM OF CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION 


First regular production on any stage—The Stage Soctety, 
The Strand Theatre, London, December 16, 1900. 
A copyrighting performance by Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving’s company was the 
actual first 


BERNARD SHAW 


reached the ears of a theatre-manager, American, English, or 
Continental. 

The next one of Shaw’s plays presented by the London Stage 
Society was Candida, at the Strand Theatre, on Sunday, July 1, 
1900. Charles Charrington, Janet Achurch (Mrs. Charrington), 
and Edith Craig resumed the parts of Morell, Candida and 
Prossy, respectively, taken by them in the performances of Can- 
dida given by the Independent Theatre in the provinces in the 
spring of 1898. Granville-Barker who, a few weeks before, had 
delighted the Stage Society audience by his notable impersona- 
tion of the complex character of Robert in Hauptmann’s Das 
Friedensfest, made his first appearance as Marchbanks. All who 
saw him declared that he embodied to perfection the immature 
poet. His range and the suppleness of his talent, a combina- 
tion of qualities very rarely encountered, have since brought him 
fame through his impersonations of Captain Kearney, Frank 
Gardner, Marchbanks, Tanner, Keegan, Dubedat, Cusins, and 
Shakespeare. The two other characters in Candida were pre- 
sented by Lionel Belmore, and by Robert Farquharson, whose 
powerful interpretation of Herod in Wilde’s Salome is remem- 
bered from the first production of that play in England in the 
summer of 1905. The audience, composed of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women, enjoyed the Stage Society performance 
of Candida to such a degree, wrote Grein, that everyone foresaw 
a successful career for the play on the regular boards. It was on 
this occasion that Shaw related to the audience Charles Wynd- 
ham’s remark to him of six years before, to the effect that Can- 
dida was twenty years ahead of the age. The remaining fourteen 
years were not allowed to elapse before the “discovery” of Can- 
dida; for, three years after this date, Candida created a furor 
in New York, with a run of over one hundred and fifty consecu- 
tive performances. 

Until the close of 1902, which date marks the hollow of the 
wave of interest in England in Shaw’s plays as available material 
for the stage, England saw only a very few desultory performances 
of three of Shaw’s plays. Captain Brassbound’s Conversion was 
produced by the London Stage Society at the Strand Theatre, 
December 16, and again at the Criterion Theatre on December 
20, 1900. These productions, although meritorious in many 
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respects, nevertheless “both in mounting and in acting fell a 
good deal short of that even completeness which is necessary to 
give such a piece its full effect.” Archer’s contemporary record 
reads: “Both Miss Achurch (Lady Cicely) and Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe (Capt. Brassbound) contrived to make a good deal of 
their parts in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. Miss Achurch 
played the actual ‘conversion’ scene of the second act very ably 
indeed. But one piece of acting was so admirable as to call for 
special remark—Mr. Granville-Barker’s impersonation of Cap- 
tain Kearney of the U.S. Navy. Mr. Barker had done more than 
merely ‘make up’ the part well: he had actually, without much 
aid from false hair, put on a new countenance, in which it was 
impossible to recognize the personal lineaments. He had given 
himself the humorous twist of the upper lip and the somewhat 
languid dark eyes set in a sallow skin, which are so characteristic 
of a certain type of American. His speech, too, if not absolutely 
perfect, was closely observed—a totally different thing from the 
conventional American of the stage. The whole performance was 
a masterly little bit of character, and would have been remark- 
able in any actor.” }? 

Of exceptional interest is the letter of commentary which Mr. 
Shaw wrote to Miss Achurch revealing the wide range and pene- 
trating insight of his fascinating mind. 


Piccard’s Cottage, St. Catherine’s 
Guildford. Xmas Day 1900. 
My DEAR JANET, 

I saw the performance at the greatest possible disadvantage from 
the back of the worst box in the house. However, perhaps I am 
none the worse able to tell you about it for having seen the thing 
too close. 

There is no doubt that you did, in a sort, begin to act high 
comedy for the first time in your life in the sense of carefully com- 
posing a picture instead of merely looking into a mirror in a volcanic 
manner, and saying: There! there’s your Nora, Candida, etc. And 
you were so excited at finding the thing coming off, that each laugh 
produced the effect of a tablespoonful of brandy and soda; so that, 
if the graver touches had not brought you back to your seriousness, 
dignity, and power, you would finally have made Lady Cicely an 


12 The World, December 26, 1900. 
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exceptionally obstreperous mznad. You made points, rammed them 
home, and rollicked and clowned in a way that would have scanda- 
lized John Nash. Of course the audience liked it; but they knew 
no better: their delight was the measure of your condescension. A 
well trained French audience—say an aristocratic Gluck and Moliére 
XVIII century audience—would have been shocked. There were 
moments which you enjoyed amazingly, at which Sir Howard and 
Lady Cicely quite vanished, and what remained was “a Christian 
dorg and his woman.” 

The fact is, you tumbled to the trick of comedy acting suddenly 
and luckily; but the mere trick of it will carry you no further than 
——. You can save the situation by falling back, in my plays, 
where the opportunities are mixed and the comedy tissue is shez 
with reality and tragedy, on the great Janet; but in a St. James’s 
fashionable comedy you wouldn’t get the chance. And that is why 
you would not suit the St. James’s, because your comedy is not deli- 
cate enough, your parts not studied enough, and your heavy qualities 
not wanted. 

Before you can play Lady Cicely perfectly, you will have to do 
what the author did, and do it much more minutely and personally 
than he: that is, make a careful study of the English lady. Mind: 
I don’t mean the English bourgeoise, nor the English artist-Bo- 
hemian; I mean the great lady. It is very difficult to say a thing 
like this to a charwoman, because she immediately flushes indig- 
nantly and says “I ham a lidy.”’ And as every human being has 
something of the charwoman’s vanity and folly left, especially in 
their haughty youth, it is probable that the real reason that you 
have never dispassionately studied the great lady as an Icelander 
might study an elephant is that you have concluded that one lady 
is like another, and that since your father kept a gig (so to speak) 
you have nothing to learn. As a matter of fact there are no two ani- 
mals in the whole human fauna more completely different in every 
trick and touch than a great lady and Janet Achurch. 

I am like Moliére in point of always consulting my cook about 
my plays. She is an excellent critic; goes to my lectures and plays; 
and esteems actors and actresses as filthy rags in comparison to the 
great author they interpret. Consulted as to Lady Cicely, she at 
once said: “No: she wasn’t right: when she sat down she got her 
dress tucked in between her knees: no high lady would do that.” 
Now that is an excellent criticism. You played the whole part, as 
far as comedy went, with your dress tucked between your knees. 
Of the dress itself I say nothing; for we must do what we can afford 
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in that way, not what we like; but although you solved the difficulty 
of looking well on artistic lines—simple, sensible lines, such lines 
are quite wrong lines for Lady Cicely, who would associate that 
sort of dressing with Fitzjohn’s Avenue and professional people who 
don’t go to church. The directions in the play, to the effect that 
Lady C. does not wear a tailor made tourist’s suit, and that she 
dresses as she would in summer in Surrey, mean that she is too 
conventional to regard dress as a wholly adaptable-to-circumstances 
matter. She would wear petticoats and drawers, just as she would 
say her prayers, for half a century after all the working women in 
the country would have taken to knickerbockers and agnosticism. 

She would hardly ever show real excitement, or lose her distinc- 
tion and immense self-complacency and habit of patronage. She 
wouldn’t, for instance, if a fly bit her, go for it with a cat-o’-nine 
tails as an Australian drover goes for a fly on the flank of the fur- 
thest off bullock with his stockwhip. She might have plenty of 
tricks, and silly tricks too; she might be childish, and make little 
jokes and puns that only courtiers laugh at; she might even go on 
with men in a way which in a shop-girl would lead to overtures and 
be understood to have that intention; she might do forty thousand 
things that no woman who was not either above or below suspicion 
would do (the coincidences between the tramp and the aristocrat 
are very interesting); but in everything external she would be dis- 
tinguished from the middle-class woman, who lives her whole life 
under suspicion and shortness of cash. Until you have mastered all 
these marks of caste, and can imitate them as easily as you can 
change a number five stick of grease paint for a number ten, you 
will not be able to do Lady Cicely as finely as a very obvious house- 
maid at the Théatre Francais can do the Queen in Ruy Bilas. It is 
not that court ladylikeness is difficult; but it is antipathetic to the 
free Bohemian middle-class revoliée: the essence of it is flunkeyism, 
upper-servantism; and you will have to become as heartless as I am 
before you can study it quite dispassionately and put it on quite 
mechanically. But it is worth doing, as it involves a good deal of 
technical refinement along with its moral slavery. 

Meanwhile, to be able to do Eyolf’s mother and not a common- 
place comedy is to have something of Laurence Irving’s fault of 
never being able to strike less than twelve, which means being out 
of engagement for 22 hours out of 24. Lady Cicely is the first sign 
you have given of reaching the wise age of comedy and being able 
to play the fiddle as well as the trombones and drums. 

I went out of town dead beat, immediately after the Sunday 
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performance, and did not see the Thursday one, nor get your letter 
in time to act on it. Was the Thursday performance worse than the 
Sunday one? I expected it would be. You may have observed that 
the critics have shaken down at last into something like a firm opinion 
about me, the favourable ones playing up strongly and the un- 
favourable ones saying boldly out that the thing is a failure. That’s 
a great advance on the help-a-lame-dog-over-a-stile business. 
Barker was very good. We must stick to Barker. 
Yrs. dear Janet 
G.B.S.4 


The Man of Destiny was seen at the Comedy Theatre, London, 
on March 29, 1901. Again Granville-Barker was seen to ad- 
vantage, this time as Napoleon; the other parts were taken by 
Margaret Halstan (The Lady), Charles Goodhart (The Lieu- 
tenant), and Herman De Lange (Giuseppe). The final temporary 
subsidence of interest in Shaw’s plays, however, was not unat- 
tended by the most vehement, even violent discussion. It will 
be recalled that in July, 1899, the London Stage Society was 
inaugurated. With unselfish devotion to the higher forms of 
modern dramatic art, this organization began to produce, at in- 
tervals, the promising plays of contemporary playwrights, British 
and Continental. Under the greatest difficulties, this society suc- 
ceeded in producing various works of such dramatists, among 
others, as Ibsen, Shaw, Tolstoy, Brieux, Maeterlinck, Sydney 
Olivier, Granville-Barker, Somerset Maugham, Thomas Hardy, 
W. B. Yeats, Francois de Curel, Gerhart Hauptmann, and R. L. 
Stevenson and W. E. Henley. The treasury was uncertain; and 
the productions were often made possible only by the generosity 
of distinguished players in offering their services freely. Finally 
the Society determined to produce the most daring, the most 
“impossible” of Shaw’s plays, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. Its 
audacity may be realized if we recall that even the jnsurgent 
Grein deliberately refrained from producing this play in the Inde- 
pendent Theatre series..* Players of high and unquestioned 
Monthly, Vol. XII, No. 1 (January, 1928). 

14In a review of the Stage Society’s production (J. T. Grein, Mrs. Warren's 
Profession; Dramatic Criticism, 1902-3, London, 1904, p. 7) we read: “It was 


an exceedingly uncomfortable afternoon. For there was a majority of women 
to listen to that which could only be understood by a majority of men. Nor 
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ability placed themselves at the disposal of the manager of the 
Stage Society. Miss Fanny Brough, then perhaps the most able 
interpretress of comic réles on the English stage, with the pos- 
sible exception of Miss Irene Van Brugh, consented to play the 
part of Mrs. Warren; the versatile Granville-Barker, already 
distinguished in Shavian rdles, was cast for the part of Frank. 
The other parts were taken by such well known artists as Madge 
McIntosh (Vivie), Julius Knight (Praed), Charles Goodhart 
(Sir George Crofts), and Cosmo Stuart (Rev. Samuel Gardner). 
There would, however, have been no performance had it not been 
for the unflagging energy and unruffled patience of the devoted 
cast. In the preface, The Author’s Apology, to the Stage Society 
edition of the play, published after the performances in question, 
Shaw relates the story: 


The terror of the Censor’s power gave us trouble enough to break 
up any ordinary commercial enterprise. Managers promised and 
even engaged their theatres to us after the most explicit warnings 
that the play was unlicensed, and at the last moment suddenly real- 
ized that Mr. Redford had their livelihoods in the hollow of his 
hand, and backed out. Over and over again the date and place 
were fixed and the tickets printed, only to be cancelled, until at last 
the desperate over-worked manager of the Stage Society could only 
laugh, as criminals broken on the wheel used to laugh at the second 
stroke. We rehearsed under great difficulties. Christmas pieces 
and plays for the New Year were being prepared in all directions; 
and my six actor colleagues were busy people, with engagements in 
these pieces in addition to their current professional work every 
night. On several raw winter days stages for rehearsal were unat- 


was the play fit for women’s ears. By all means let us initiate our daughters 
before they cross the threshold of womanhood into those duties and func- 
tions of life which are vital in matrimony and maternity. But there is a 
boundary line, and its transgression means peril—the peril of destroying 
ideals. I go further. Even men need not know all the ugliness that lies 
below the surface of everyday life. To some male minds too much knowledge 
of the seamy side is poisonous, for it leads to pessimism, that pioneer of 
insanity and suicide. And, sure as I feel that most of the women, and a 
good many of the men, who were present at the production of Mrs. Warren's 
Profession by the Stage Society, did not at first know and finally merely 
guessed, what was the woman’s trade, I cannot withhold the opinion that 
the representation was unnecessary and painful. It is mainly for these 
reasons that, in spite of my great admiration for Bernard Shaw, the play 
was not brought out by the late Independent Theatre.” 
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tainable even by the most distinguished applicants; and we shared 
corridors and saloons with them whilst the stage was given over to 
children in training for Boxing night. At last we had to rehearse at 
an hour at which no actor or actress had been out of bed within 
the memory of man, and we sardonically congratulated one another 
every morning on our rosy matutinal looks and the improvement 
wrought by early rising in our healths and characters.1° 


Mrs. WARREN’S PROFESSION 


A Play in Four Acts 
BY 


BERNARD SHAW. 


Praed . . - . - - JuLius KNIGHT 
Sir George Crofts - - - CHARLES GOODHART 
Rev. Samuel Gardner - . - Cosmo STUART 
Frank - - . . H. GRANVILLE BARKER 
Vivie . . : . Miss Mapce McIxvtosxH 
Mrs. Warren - . : - Miss Fanny BrovuGH 


PROGRAM OF MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION 


First production on any stage—The Stage Soctety, 
Theatre of the New Lyric Club, London, 
January 5, 1902 


Finally, on the stage of the New Lyric Club, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 5, 1902, after waiting eight years, Shaw saw Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession actually performed, and once more shared with Ibsen, 


15 Bernard Shaw, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, A Play in Four Acts, illustrated 
(London, 1902). On the title-page appear the lines from Blake’s Auguries of 
Innocence: 

The harlot’s cry from street to street 
Shall weave old England’s winding sheet. 
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so he remarked, the triumphant amusement of startling all but 
the strongest-headed of the London theatre critics clean out of 
the practice of their profession. This first performance was a 
dramatic triumph—one at which even Shaw himself could find 
no cause to cavil. The second performance, on the following 
afternoon, given for the edification of the London press and of 
those members of the Stage Society who could not attend the 
Sunday performance, was not so conspicuous a triumph, al- 
though in certain respects Miss Fanny Brough surpassed her 
performance of the previous day. The critics and public 
were loud in denunciation of the play, Arthur Symonds alone 
among the prominent critics pointing out that there is no essen- 
tial difference between the problem of Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
and the problem that is at the root of that play so beloved of 
English hearts, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Grein protested 
against this cruel shattering of ideals; and the inconsistent 
Archer, who four years before had declared the play a master- 
piece, severely upbraided Shaw on the ground that “he could not 
touch pitch without wallowing in it.” 1° 

For years, Shaw had been expressing his disapproval of the 
modern British stage. In his own definite, original, and fantastic 
way, he sought constructively to reform it. William Butler Yeats, 
Shaw’s fellow-countryman and fellow-dramatist, has likewise de- 
clared that the average audience comes to the theatre—the 
“theatre of commerce,” to use his telling phrase—for every 
motive in the world save the sole valid motive: to be thrilled, 
moved, made to think. Henry Arthur Jones declared that the 
drama in England had reached a critical moment in its history; 
and William Archer grew pessimistic over the future of the 
British stage. Shaw’s battle for the higher drama is one of the 





16 Some months later (June 21, 1902), Archer publicly expressed regret for the 
inapposite phrase, as being violent and excessive. ‘What, then, was the 
meaning which I wanted to express in the incriminated phrase?” he queries. 
“It was this: That the effect produced by Mrs. Warren’s Profession was un- 
necessarily nauseating, or, in other words, that the sense of personal dis- 
comfort with which one listened to the play was not due to the intrinsic 
unpleasantness of its theme, but rather to the essentially inartistic method 
of treatment adopted by the author. ... After giving the matter the best 
consideration of which I am capable, I have come to the conclusion that what 
is fundamentally intolerable in the play is its almost all-pervading flippancy 
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most interesting events in the history of the modern drama. Shaw 
early learned the lesson that the way to arouse the attention of 
the stolid British public is to attack its sense of order and pro- 
priety. He remembered, with Thackeray, that in order to gain 
the notice of the British lion it is only necessary to tweak his 
tail. The recalcitrancy of the British public to the plays of 
Bernard Shaw is due in no small measure to the fact that his 
classic method, really centuries and even epochs old, ran counter 
to every prejudice and convention fastened on the London stage, 
the London actors, and the London playgoers, by the Parisian 
formulas of Scribe & Co. To Shaw, never was greater heresy 
than the current belief that “the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give’: Shaw obeyed no laws except those of his art and of his 
inspiration. Like Shakespeare (who also shocked the French) 
he wrote plays which broke all the known laws of the stage and 
of the drama—plays which range all the way from tragedy, in- 
terspersed with shocking levity, comedy verging on to fantasy, 
and farce broadening into extravaganza, to satires on melodrama, 
burlesques on Shakespeare, and skits on Shaw. The conventional 
logic, the conventional romance, the conventional morals of the 
stage are all ridiculed and satirized in his plays, which may be 
called daring experiments in the arts of anti-climax and reductio 
ad absurdum. As a public man continually speaking to public 
audiences he knew that the British public was not really like 
what the theatre people assumed it to be. He knew by direct 
personal contact what it would stand for, what it would listen to 
at great length, and what it would laugh at. And beneath it all 
was his fundamental revolutionary morality. His competitors, 
lacking this experience and morality, accepted the life of the rich 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy as the pleasant and desirable setting 
of “the happy ending.” The poet Morris summed up these com- 
fortable people as “damned thieves”; and Shaw precisely agreed 
with him, though he was as civil to them as Julius Cesar was 
to the pirates whom he fully intended to crucify when he got 
the upper hand. Pinero and Jones built a drama of the present 
upon the morality of the present; and, being as conscientious as 
Shaw himself as to social evils, inevitably ended as pessimists 
and lost their hold. Shaw foresaw a new moral world, and so 
remained an unshaken meliorist—a mil desperandumist, and 
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therefore always forgiven. Like Epicurus, he said of each play 
of his, after its popular condemnation: ‘This is right precisely 
because the people are displeased with it.” He laughed immod- 
erately, consumedly, at the “poor, silly, simple public,” scorning, 
like Matthew Arnold, its imperviousness to ideas, its self-suffi- 
ciency, and its Philistinism. But when he laughed at the public to 
its face he took care to laugh at himself as well—always a popular 
performance. He never made the common mistake of saying 
“you” when the right word was “we.” 

And yet the timidity of the London theatre-managers—for they 
were neither inaccessible nor indifferent—was absurdly overdone. 
“We were fools,” said Sir George Alexander to Shaw at their last 
meeting before Alexander’s death. The failure of Shaw’s “un- 
pleasant” pieces (nowadays they would be called, at worst, ‘“un- 
expected”) to win the regular boards was not surprising. Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, alone of the three, is tensely dramatic; but 
its dramatic quality scarcely suffices to redeem its nineteenth 
century unmentionableness. The “pleasant” plays, however, all 
of them, and two at least of the “plays for Puritans” were 
more or less adapted to the demands of the popular audience. 
Cesar and Cleopatra, because of the cost of its production and 
the fantastic nature of its incidents, might very naturally be sup- 
posed to see the footlights only after the other plays had “found 
themselves,” artistically and financially speaking. All of these 
plays, with the exception of the three just mentioned, had been 
favorably “passed upon” by experts. If not precisely “pleasant,” 
they were certainly delightful. Enjoyment of Shaw’s ever 
sparkling wit, his coruscating intellect, was in no sense conditioned 
upon the necessity for acceptance of his philosophy. Although 
Shaw does hold everyone, including himself, up to ridicule, al- 
though his quips and cranks, his eccentricities and whimsicalities, 
his follies and his foibles are infinite in number and ubiquitous 
in appearance, yet all this gave such an air of novelty, originality, 
and rare wit to his plays that they seldom failed to delight an 
audience. Shocking yet captivating, satiric yet stimulating, these 
plays, year after year, went unheard save for desultory, incon- 
clusive hole-in-corner productions—provincial tours, short sub- 
urban runs, barren Stage Society “triumphs,” and the like. 
Despite the fact that, prior to 1903, five of these plays had 
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actualy delighted audiences in Eneland, not to mention the 
success of two of them in Ameria, and had demonstrated that 
they contained the true germs of popular sucess, the large 
established managements of London hauohtily refused Ade 
put it, to stoop to pick up the thy ore that mas lying before 
thei very noses, These “compostons’ of Shaw's sid the man 
agers, ety all che canons of art and ofthe stage: we wll hav 
‘fandard make’ or none ata, They would have nothing to do 
with the ybrids of Shaw for the very simple reason thatthe 
di not believe them to be plays, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIT 


THE SHAVIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA—ARNOLD 
DALY—1899-1905 


N the long run, it was inevitable that Shaw’s plays would 
| succeed. And it was in America again that the real Shaw 

“boom” was, for the second time, inaugurated. Two of his 
novels, Cashel Byron’s Profession and The Irrational Knot, were 
moderately popular successes in the United States. Mansfield’s 
productions of Arms and the Man and The Devil’s Disciple were 
remembered with delight by many who were by no means 
Shavian enthusiasts. In 1898, Shaw’s Plays, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant were widely and, in general, favorably reviewed. The 
first American performances of Candida were given by the pupils 
of Miss Anna Morgan, the able instructress in dramatic expres- 
sion, and under her personal direction, at her petite theatre in the 
Fine Arts Building, in Chicago. Miss Morgan once told me that 
she recognized the dramatic merits of Candida as soon as she 
had read it through; and she immediately put it in rehearsal. 
These performances, five each week, during the month of April, 
1899, were of necessity “private,” Shaw having issued strict 
injunctions, through the American publishers of his plays, against 
their unauthorized performance. These twenty-odd performances 
attracted audiences from the more enlightened and advanced 
literary circles in Chicago. Later in the year, when William 
Archer, who was studying theatric and dramatic conditions in 
the United States, visited Chicago, he begged Miss Morgan to 
give a special performance of Candida for his benefit. He pro- 
nounced most favorably upon the production which Miss Morgan 
gave, declaring that he did not believe there was another man 
who could enact the part and embody Shaw’s conception of the 
idealistic poet, so well as did Taylor Holmes on that occasion.? 





1 Competent eyewitnesses of both Daly and Holmes in the rdle of March- 
banks considered Daly’s interpretation inferior to that of Holmes, in that the 
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Archer wrote Shaw a description of the performance, in especial 
praising Miss Morgan’s marked artistic appreciation of the 
dramatic values of the play; this letter was the indirect cause 
of a visit Miss Morgan subsequently paid Mr. and Mrs. Shaw 
at their country home at Haslemere. Mr. Shaw gave Miss Mor- 
gan permission to produce any of his plays; the fruition of this 
promise was her production of Cesar and Cleopatra in 1901. 
Prior to Miss Morgan’s productions of Cesar and Cleopatra 
occurred a single performance of The Man of Destiny by the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts (Mr. Franklin Sargent’s 
Empire School of Acting) at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
on February 16, 1899. Norman Hapgood, the American dramatic 
critic, was delighted with the play through this performance, 
considering it a better one-act play, even from the theatrical 
point of view, than any other written in a long time. It will be 
the worse for the theatre, he said at the time, if it does not 
have a long stage life. On Thursday and Friday evenings, May 1 
and 2, and on Saturday afternoon, May 3, 1901, were given “cos- 
tume recitals” of Caesar and Cleopatra at the Anna Morgan 
Studios for the Art of Expression, 825 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. The only man in the cast, William Linneen, who had 
played the part of Morell in Miss Morgan’s productions of 
Candida, gave a genuinely humorous interpretation of the char- 
acter of Ftatateeta. Richard Mansfield, who witnessed one of 
the performances and was highly edified thereby, was particularly 
amused by the delicious fun in the throne scene between Cleo- 
patra and Ptolemy. While extremely interesting and amusing, 
Miss Morgan’s productions of Cesar and Cleopatra, owing to 
the limiting conditions of her stage, the large number of parts, 
and the various changes of scene, were not so complete and so 
successful as her productions of Candida. The performances, 
in spite of all difficulties, were nevertheless both artistic and 
exceptional, all the costumes having been especially designed 
and made under Miss Morgan’s personal supervision, and the 
former suppressed the patrician side of the character so ably portrayed by 
the latter. “He was tall and slender,” so Miss Morgan described Mr. Holmes’ 
appearance to me, “with dreamy black eyes; and in temperament was what may 


be called a ‘clinging vine.’ He possessed-that indefinable something which 
made it possible for him to give distinction to the part.” 
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requisite scenery painted by some of the leading artists of 
Chicago.? 

Shaw, like Wilde, is not averse to acknowledging that he writes 
plays for particular theatrical stars. The Man of Destiny, ac- 
cording to Shaw’s own avowal, was written for both Richard 
Mansfield and Ellen Terry. In this way the canny Irishman, 
descendant of the famous Scotsman, Macduff, tried to kill two 
birds with one stone: America with Mansfield—Napoleon, Eng- 
land with Terry—The Strange Lady. Shaw tried hard to 
interest Mansfield in The Man of Destiny; but Mansfield did 
not “see” himself as Shaw’s Napoleon. And this, despite the fact 
that “Mansfield was always especially sympathetic with the 
character of Napoleon, and indeed—however extravagant the 
statement may seem at first glance—his personality comprised 
some of the attributes of that character—stalwart courage, vault- 
ing ambition, inflexible will, resolute self-confidence, great capacity 
for labour, iron endurance, promptitude of decision, propensity 
for large schemes, and passionate taste for profusion of opulent 
surroundings.” * On September 8, 1897, Shaw wrote to Mans- 
field: 


I was much hurt by your contemptuous refusal of A Man of 
Destiny, not because I think it one of my masterpieces, but because 
Napoleon is nobody else but Richard Mansfield himself. I studied 
the character from you, and then read up Napoleon and found that 
I had got him exactly right.® 


2 Miss Morgan’s school was a sort of miniature American Théatre Libre. 
The performances, given under the direction of Miss Morgan, a genuine 
lover of the newer forms of dramatic art, were looked forward to each 
year aS a unique feature of the Chicago season. Miss Morgan and her 
pupils produced, in addition to Shaw’s Candida and Cesar and Cleopatra, 
such modern plays as The Master Builder, of Ibsen; The Intruder, of Maeter- 
linck; Paolo and Francesca, of Phillips; The Romancers, of Rostand; The Land 
of Heart’s Desire, of Yeats; The Stranger within the Gates and Afterglow, of 
H. B. Fuller; and The Twilight of the Gods, of Edith Wharton. 

8 Certain critics see in Shaw’s Napoleon only a ranting melodramatic poseur. 
Significantly enough, the late Professor Morse Stephens, distinguished historical 
authority, congratulated Shaw on the accuracy and verve of the historical 
portrait. 

4 William Winter, Life and Art of Richard Mansfield (New York, 1910), 
Vol. I, pp. 222-3. 

5 Paul Wilstach, Rickard Mansfield: the Man and the Actor (New York, 
1909), P. 264. 
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There is reason to believe that Shaw had Forbes-Robertson 
for England, Mansfield for America, in mind in the writing of 
Cesar and Cleopatra. After the single performance of this play, 
for copyright purposes, on March 15, 1899, Shaw made the most 
energetic efforts to carry out these plans. We have seen why 
the announced English production did not materialize, although 
Forbes-Robertson was enthusiastic over the play and the réle 
of Cesar. When Mansfield also rejected the play, somewhat 
curtly, it is feared, Shaw wrote him the following letter, highly 
characteristic of his way of dealing with his actors, to whom he 
could say the most infuriating things without provoking a quarrel: 


Blen-Cathra, Hindhead 
Haslemere, Surrey. 
28th April, 1899. 

Oh, oh, oh!!! 

Can’t play Julius Cesar, and want another two-penny melodrama. 

I blush—I apologize to two continents for making people believe 
you a genius. My conscience cries “Did’st thou not share? had’st 
thou not fifteenpence?” I did: I had. Heaven forgive me! 

Well, Forbes Robertson shall play it in New York under your 
Cyranian nose; and it shall be announced as “the play that beat 
Richard Mansfield.” 

Well, well, you shall have a nice easy play, suited to your capacity, 
as soon as I can think of something. Hitherto, when I have read 
“C and C” to people, and they have asked “Is Mansfield going to 
play it?” I have replied “I don’t know. I suppose so.” Henceforth 
I shall say “‘Mansfield!! Oh no: quite beyond him: I am writing 
a little melodrama for him.” I disown you. 

Hath he so long held out with me untired 
And stops he now for breath? 

Good: his next production will fail deservedly. He plays parts 
written for Terriss, not parts written for great actors. 

So you don’t want to act. You want your wires pulled for you. 
Well, you shall have them; but the whole world shall see my fingers 
at work. And Julius Cesar will await you at Philippi. 

W. Palmer has just lunched with me. He gave me your messages. 
I told him I’d write mine. If only I had you here between my 


claws I’d teach you what is good for you. Farewell—Pompey. 
(Signed) G. B. S.° 


6For a copy of this hitherto unpublished letter, I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Mrs. Richard Mansfield. 
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Five days later, Shaw wrote an interesting letter to Mrs. 
Mansfield, continuing to indulge in the playful irony regarding 
Mansfield’s colossal blunder in refusing Cesar and Cleopatra. 
The “G. G.” referred to is the Mansfields’ son, George Gibbs. 
The reference to Mrs. Mansfield as “an early Nora” is worthy 
of comment. On October 30, 1889, Richard Mansfield produced 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House at the Globe Theatre, Boston, in an 
afternoon performance, Beatrice Cameron acting Nora. The play 
was given again, at a matinée, on December 21, following, at 
Palmer’s Theatre, New York; and later in the season in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, and St. Louis.? Con- 
cerning her rendition of Nora on October 30, Mansfield wrote 
William Winter the following day: “Miss Cameron has made a 
marvellous success—as great as it was unexpected; she was as 
near GREAT aS I ever saw an actress—it was a revelation and an 
amazement to me and to the audience.” Shaw’s letter is interest- 
ing in one other respect, in that it gives May 3, 1899, as the date 
on which he began the writing of Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version. 


Blen-Cathra, Hindhead. 
Haslemere, Surrey. 
3rd May, 1899. 
My pear Mrs. MAnsrFIELD: 

The portraits have just arrived—G. G. much more like you than 
you are like yourself. He is a most terrifyingly clever looking baby. 
I have cut off Richard without a shilling; and you may NOT 
say that you like the Devil’s Disciple better than “C and C.” The 
D’s D is a melodrama, made up of all the stage Adelphi tricks—the 
reading of the will, the heroic sacrifice, the court martial, the execu- 
tion, the reprieve at the last moment. Anybody could make a play 
that way. But “C and C” is the first and only adequate dramatiza- 
tion of the greatest man that ever lived. I want to revive, in a 
modern way and with modern refinement, the sort of thing that 
Booth did the last of in America: the projection on the stage of the 





7 Wilstach, op. cit., pp. 193-4, where the cast is given. These productions 
were given at the instance of Miss Cameron, an enthusiast over the Ibsen 
dramas. Cf. also Winter, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 114-115, 121, 123, 139; Vol. II, 
pp. 268, 269; and Speeches and New Letters of Henrik Ibsen (Boston, Ig10), 
pp. 137-138, where it is stated that the play “attracted wide attention and was 
the cause of much discussion in the papers.” 
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STUDEBAKER THEATRE 


Tuesday Afternoon 
February 24th, 2:15 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


Presented by pupils of the 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Direction of 


HART CONWAY 


Sale of Seats Opens at the Studebaker Box-Office February 19th 
Prices, 25, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


With Patrons’ Exchange Tickets, Best Seats, Main Floor, 25¢ and 50¢ 


: PROGRAM OF YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
First American production—The Hart Conway School of Acting, 
Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, February 24, 1903 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


A Comedy in Four Acts 


BY 


BERNARD SHAW 


The names of the characters are given in the order in 
which they appear: 


Dotty . : : ; Miss Pauline Hogan 
VALENTINE : ; ‘ Mr. Rudolph Magnus 
VALENTINE’S Parton Maip ; Miss Margaret Barry 
PHIL. : : : : Mr. Thomas Davies 

Mrs. CLANDON . : ‘ Miss Anna Harding 
Gioria . , : Miss Elizabeth C. Burgess 
Mr. Crampton . ‘ ; Mr. John A. Miesen 
WalITER . : 3 ‘ Mr. Franklin P. Bendsen 
Mr. McComas . : ; Mr. Peter Thometz 

Mr. Bonun, Q. C. : : Mr. Sam Merrill 


Act 1. Scene—A Dentist's Operating-Room 

Act 2. Scene—The Grounds of the Marine Flotel 

Act 3. Scene—The Clandons Sitting-Room in the Hotel—Morning 
Act 4. Scene~The Same Room. Nine O'Clock at Night 


ENTR ACTE ANI) INCIDENTAL MUSIC BY THE 
STUDEBAKER THEATRE ORCHESTRA 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 


BERNARD SHAW 


hero in the big sense of the word. Whoever plays Cesar success- 
fully will pass hors concours at once—get the sort of position Gar- 
tick, Kemble and Macready held, and that Irving holds here now 
without having ever quite achieved a heroic impersonation. Cleo- 
patra is not a difficult part: Caesar is: whoever can play the fourth 
act of it can play anything. Whoever can’t, can play nothing. 
Hence my unappeasable wrath. 

I haven’t seen Robespierre; but nobody pretends that Sardou has 
become another and better man. Don’t bother about it. Wyndham 
is going to play Cyrano, they say; but everybody here is always 
going to do something. 

I haven’t heard from Archer except through his articles. I am 
sure he is favorably disposed towards you as an early Nora. 

I began the Terry play today—not quite sure what it will be like. 

The gardener again reminds me that posthour is pressing. My 
best regards to you and G. G. M.: my unconquerable defiance to the 
Recreant. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. BERNARD SHaAw ® 


On the afternoon of February 24, 1903, You Never Can Tell 
was presented for the first time in America, at the Studebaker 
Theatre in Chicago, by the pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege School of Acting, under the direction of Hart Conway, in a 
series of half a dozen afternoon performances.® Freed from the 
“malign influence” of Shaw as a stage director, Conway used a 
free hand in cutting the play. As he afterwards told me in a 
letter, some of the long speeches, amusing enough to read, seemed 
to him too long and, in places, too obscure by reason of the 
Shavian paradoxical humor, to “get over the footlights.” Conway 
ruthlessly blue-penciled, not only the long speeches, but also 
some of the more broken dialogue. It was lucky for him that 
courtesy of Mrs. Richard Mansfield. 

®Mr. Conway secured from H. S. Stone and Company permission to 
produce You Never Can Tell, had the play fully prepared, and his prompt 


copy made at least five years before finding a suitable cast and, in especial, 
two players adapted to the parts of the irresponsible twins, Dolly and Phil. 
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the author was not present; for Shaw’s contempt for producers 
who cannot manage long speeches and are ignorant enough not 
to know that the public appetite for long speeches is insatiable, 
is boundless. Henry Arthur Jones, in The Liars, was presently 
writing, with brilliant success, longer speeches than any in You 
Never Can Tell. 

Under the auspices of the Browning Society, of Philadelphia, 
at the Broad Street Theatre, on May 18, 1903, was given the 
eleventh annual dramatic performance in commemoration of the 
birth of Robert Browning. The play was Candida and the eve- 
ning quite a memorable one. Mr. W. A. Bulkley, who played the 
part of Morell, wrote me (August, 1904), that he was convinced 
the subsequent professional performances of Candida by Arnold 
Daly and his company were initiated on account of the success of 
the Browning Society’s production. After an analysis of the play, 
Henry Starr Richardson, editor of the Philadelphia Daily News, 
writing in that paper of date May 109, 1903, continues: “All this 
is worked out in a most forceful, as well as in a most clever and 
effective way. There is the humor, pathos and tragedy of life 
and there is, above all, enveloping it as an atmosphere, the weav- 
ing in and out of the great intellectual problem, which makes this 
play really a great one.” 

In the year 1899, Arnold Daly, a struggling young actor of 
talent who began his career as an office-boy for Charles Frohman, 
in the course of his reading ran across Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant. “T felt as a prospector does when he strikes a big 
vein of gold,” he afterwards remarked. At first he conceived 
the plan of forming a club and giving matinée performances 
of Shaw’s plays; his friends, Jack Mason, Hilda Spong, and 
others, were delighted with the idea. Daly secured the acting 
tights to Candida and rehearsals began in earnest; but Daly 
encountered obstacles at every turn. Daniel Frohman, who was 
to be known as manager of the affair, complained that the 
actress cast for the title-réle was doing poorly in her regular 
work, owing to nervousness over the Candida rehearsals; later 
Annie Russell was likewise debarred by managerial opposition. 
Various managers to whom Daly applied resolutely disdained his 
proposals, nor were numerous leading actresses any more acces- 
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Candida 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS BY 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


SCENE—THE STUDY OF THE RECTORY OF 
ST. DOMINIC’S, LONDON 


TIME—MORNING, AFTERNOON, AND EVENING 
OF SAME DAY 


CAST 
REVEREND JAMES MAVOR MORRELL 


RECTOR OF ST. DOMINIC’S, VICTORIA PARK, E. 
MR. WILLIAM A. BULKLEY, JR. 
REVEREND ALEXANDER MILL 


MORRELL’S CURATE MR. WM. HENRY FOX 
MR. BURGESS 
MORRELL’S FATHER-IN-LAW 


MR. J. BENNETT COLESBERRY 
EUGENE MARCHBANKS 


EOET MR. FRANCIS J. MacBEATH, JR. 
CANDIDA 

MORRELL’S WIFE MISS SOPHIA S. FARR 
PROSERPINE GARNETT 

TYPIST MISS JESSIE ROYER 


MR. WM. HENRY FOX, STAGE MANAGER 


PROGRAM OF CANDIDA 


First American production—The Browning Society of Philadelphia, 
South Broad Street Theatre, May 18, 1903 
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sible. After years of failure, Daly resolved to carry out his plan, 
not on the communistic basis, but by regularly engaging the 
players. 

Early in the autumn of 1903, Daly was playing the part of the 
faithful servant in Fitch’s Major André; later, he was in the 
cast of The Girl from Dixie, which failed to achieve the success 
anticipated. He feared that he might soon be without an en- 
gagement; so, on a capital of just $350, he and his partner, 
Winchell Smith, engaged a suitable cast, and on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8, 1903, produced Candida at a sort of “trial” matinée at the 
Princess Theatre, New York. The play created quite a stir, and 
was favorably noticed by the critics; three matinées were then 
announced, these in turn being followed by another series of 
matinées. Place was made for the play at the Madison Square 
Theatre, where it crowded the house for weeks. But although 
Daly had raised the play from the “freak” class of “special 
matinée” to the dignity of a “regular attraction,” his difficulties 
were not yet surmounted, for the play had to be moved next to 
the Bijou Theatre, and later to Carnegie Hall, the health authori- 
ties in each case causing the removal by condemning the theatre.’° 
The Strollers Club on Madison Avenue for a time opened its 
doors to the successful comedy. Candida finally found a resting 
place at the Vaudeville Theatre, later known as the Berkeley 
Lyceum Theatre. The outcome fully repaid Daly for his 
strenuous and prolonged efforts. Candida proved the surprise, 
nay more, the event of the dramatic season. To re-apply Prossy’s 
complaint, it was Candida here, Candida there, Candida every- 
where. Instead of proving a fad of brief duration, the edi- 
fying comedy drew cultured audiences, steadily increasing in 
size and enthusiasm. After Candida had proved an unqualified 
success in New York, Daly added The Man of Destiny to his 
repertory; subsequently these two plays were presented on the 
same evening until Daly broke down under the impossible task, 
and Shaw supplied How He Lied to Her Husband as a second 
piece. Daly’s company might easily have played longer to 

10 This was immediately after the Chicago disaster, the burning of the 
Iroquois Theatre, which led to a much-needed overhauling of the New 
York playhouses. 
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crowded audiences in New York; but on April 23, 1904, after 
more than a hundred and fifty performances in New York, the 
company went on tour, and elsewhere, notably in Boston, won 
its way to complete success. 

As Marchbanks, Daly was moving and magnetic. With only 
one exception, he carried out the quaint stage directions, re- 
vealing the temperament of the neurotic and sensitive poet, with 
all its gaucherte and hysteria Although playing always with a 
pathetic sort of effeminacy, Daly succeeded nevertheless in imag- 
ing the rapt idealism of the visionary, the clairvoyance of the 
seer. Daly is not the actor that Shaw would have chosen to 
interpret Marchbanks; but in one noteworthy particular he 
achieved the ideal at which Shaw aims. Many of the audience 
went away with smiles on their lips, but in their eyes the tears 
that are “the natural expression in adult life of happiness”—the 
result Shaw seeks, in his comedies to achieve. The Candida of 
Dorothy Donnelly, although better at the end than at the be- 
ginning of the evening, was not memorable, being marked as 
much by affectation as by engaging sweetness; there was no 
suggestion of the personification of the maternal instinct. The 
other members of the cast, Louise Closser (Prossy), Dodson 
Mitchell (Morell), John Findlay (Burgess), and Thomas Thorne 
(Mill) rose to the level of professional success. With the excep- 
tion of Max Reinhardt’s production of Candida at the Neues 
Theater, Berlin, on March 3, 1904, the performance of Daly and 
his New York company, in spite of a tinge of theatricality almost 
inseparable from the play itself, is certainly among the most 
memorable ever given of this play. Viewed in all aspects, Daly’s 
feat of successfully producing Candida in New York at this 
time was a tour de force unexampled in the history of the Shavian 
movement. 

Daly’s Napoleon cannot be said to equal his Marchbanks; 
to many people it showed a considerable falling off, especially 


11 At a dinner party in February, 1904, Daly exclaimed, “I have acted 
out every one of Mr. Shaw’s stage directions to the letter, as far as I am 
able, with one exception, and that is where Marchbanks goes ‘trotting’ across 
the stage to the fireplace. I’m too heavy to trot as Shaw meant. Three 
years ago I could have done it, and now- perhaps I might do it three 
nights in six. But I don’t dare risk it.” 
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noticeable when The Man of Destiny followed Candida the same 
evening. Daly’s superficial “make-up” as Napoleon was ludicrous 
in comparison with that of Max Reinhardt, Augustus Cook, or 
Richard Mansfield; Daly looked about as much like Napoleon 
as Napoleon would look if he should come back to life and 
“make-up” to look like Daly. The histrionic note of the character 
was sounded too vehemently; in the most dramatic situations, 
Daly’s voice was painfully strident and harsh. John Corbin 
was enthusiastic in his praise: “No American actor comes to 
mind to whom one could look for a performance of such force 
of imagination, such incandescence of fire, with the exception 
of Mansfield; and Mr. Daly is fortunately without Mr. Mans- 
field’s limiting poses and mannerisms.” Dorothy Donnelly’s 
Strange Lady was much more able and effective than her Candida. 

After the close of the 1903-4 season, the important theatrical 
firm of Liebler and Co., convinced by Daly’s success of his 
marked ability as an actor and of the attractive power of Shaw’s 
plays, engaged that actor for a term of five years. In the fall 
of 1904, Daly, under the new management, besides playing in 
New York and elsewhere in the East, carried Candida and The 
Man of Destiny throughout the West and as far as San Francisco. 
How He Lied to Her Husband was given for the first time, in 
conjunction with The Man of Destiny, at the Berkeley Lyceum 
Theatre, on Monday, September 26, 1904, the opening night of 
Daly’s 1904-5 season; this “comediettina,” in which Shaw wields 
the lash upon the “New York Hausfrau’s conception of his Can- 
dida,” became thereafter a regular item in Daly’s repertory. This 
topical one-act play, written especially for Daly, in which Selene 
Johnson (Mrs. Bompas), Dodson Mitchell (Mr. Bompas), and 
Arnold Daly (Apjohn) played the three parts, tickled the Can- 
didamaniacs immensely. It gave rise to the usual misunder- 
Standings incident to the production of a new Shaw play, many 
of the critics fatuously imagining that Shaw was only making 
fun of his own Candida! Later in the fall, two other companies, 
by Daly’s authority, began to produce Candida; the most im- 
portant of these, headed by a very good actor, Lester Lonergan, 
played Candida at many places throughout the country, but 
mainly in the South and West, during the late fall of 1904, and 
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the spring of 1905.17 The other company, in which Goldwin 
Patton and Alice Davenport played the parts of Marchbanks 
and Candida respectively, played at a number of places in the 
spring of 1905, notably at the Bastable Theatre, Syracuse, New 
York, beginning a three weeks’ run there on February 16, 1905. 
The widespread interest excited by Candida is evidenced by the 
fact, worthy of record, that at the close of the theatrical season of 
1904-5, this brilliant comedy had ‘been seen in principal cities 
throughout the entire United States. 

A feature of the productions of Candida, The Man of Destiny, 
and How He Lied to Her Husband was the attention they called 
to the future of the drama of ideas in the United States. The 
audiences that flocked in steadily increasing numbers to see 
these plays, it must be confessed, were composed of two distinct 
classes: regular playgoers who sought and found amusement and 
entertainment in these plays; and genuine lovers of the higher 
forms of the drama. In the case of Candida, Daly accomplished 
the rare feat of “making” both a play and an author at the same 
time. In the beginning there was something factitious about the 
Shaw “boom,” some doubt as to whether Candida were not the 
latest fad of the tribe of long-haired men and short-haired 
women. “Every age,” the critics recalled from Goldsmith, “pro- 
duces its fashionable dunces, who, by following the transient 
topic or humour of the day, supply talkative ignorance with ma- 
terial for conversation.” It cannot be overlooked that for a time 
Shaw became the fad, the “mystery” of Candida the bone of 
contention, and Daly the popular idol. Candida’s figurative 
shawl as a topic became sadly frayed by the animated discussions 
of la revoltée and la femme incomprise. Subsequent events 
nevertheless indicated that the interest of the steady throng which 
assured Candida a striking success, although alloyed with curi- 
osity and desire for mere amusement, was in no small degree the 
interest of sympathetic lovers of the higher forms of dramatic 
art.’* 


12 The members of this cast were Lester Lonergan (Marchbanks) ; Alice 
Treat Hunt (Candida); David Murray (Morell); Frederick Spencer (Burgess) ; 
Marion Ashworth (Prossy); Richard Lambert, and later, Wilfred Wilson 
(Mill). 7 

18 Consult Archibald Henderson, “Arnold Daly and Bernard Shaw,” illus- 
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Charles Hawtrey, the English comedian, once remarked that 
an English audience knows a good thing when it sees it, but that 
it doesn’t see it as quickly as an American audience. Before 
Shaw attained popularity, James Huneker expressed surprise 
that no enterprising manager had tested the merits of You Never 
Can Tell. Early in his career as an exponent of the Shavian 
drama, Daly announced a forthcoming production of Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession, but he temporarily abandoned the play for fear 
that it would militate against the success of the lighter and more 
popular plays of Shaw, the production of which he had in con- 
templation. Emboldened by the success of the three plays of 
Shaw he had already produced, Daly inaugurated a wholly suc- 
cessful five months’ run of You Never Can Tell at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, on January 9, 1905. The cast, an unusually 
good one, was selected with discrimination and insight, Daly’s 
managers having given him carte blanche in the matter. Again 
Daly broke the record in achieving the most popular and suc- 
cessful productions of You Never Can Tell ever given up to that 
time. The alert, bustling, imperturbable Daly, with his arch play- 
fulness, his Irish softness of manner, his dapper neatness and 
elegance, gave a sort of fantastically humorous vitality to the thin, 
modern part of Valentine. His professional dexterity in handling 
the ghastly dental instruments, the thoughtful way in which he 
polished the little mirror with his handkerchief while talking 
encouragingly to the patient, were little, familiar touches that 
evoked from the audience shrieks of sympathetic recognition. 
That veteran of protean ability, William H. Thompson, was 
wasted on the empty réle of McComas; but John Findlay played 
the delightful old waiter with admirable finesse and restraint. 
With the possible exception of Gloria, the other parts were un- 
usually well taken, especially the parts of the twins, by Mabel 
Taliaferro and Sumner Gard. 


trated, The Arena, November, 1004. For a general estimate of Shaw’s grow- 
ing popularity, particularly in the United States, consult Archibald Henderson, 
“The Present Vogue of Mr. Shaw,” The Reader, June, 1904. Published simul- 
taneously in the Boston Transcript, May 20, 1904. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE SHAVIAN INVASION OF EUROPE—1903-1905 


UST one year before the expression of popular interest in 
Shaw’s plays made itself strongly felt in the United States, 
began the Shavian invasion of Europe. In November, 1900, 

the thirty-year-old journalist, Siegfried Trebitsch, visited London 
to write letters to Vienna regarding the English stage. At the 
National Liberal Club, where they met by appointment, William 
Archer pointed out to Trebitsch the brilliant and original works 
of Shaw, as comparing favorably with the best dramatic work 
of the Continent. After reading Shaw’s published plays, Trebitsch 
felt that he had discovered a genius. 

With unbreakable resolution, Trebitsch called at 1o Adelphi 
Terrace, and finally succeeded in inducing Shaw to accept him 
as translator. “I did what I could,” says Shaw, “to dissuade 
him from what seemed a desperate undertaking; but his faith 
in my destiny was invincible.” At this time, Shaw unblushingly 
confesses, “I was rated in the theatrical world of London as an 
absurd pamphleteer, who had been allowed to display his 
ignorance of the rudiments of stage technique, and his hopeless 
incapacity for representing human nature dramatically or other- 
wise, in a few performances at coterie theatres quite outside 
recognized theatrical commerce.” ? 

It was at the very close of 1902 that Shaw first came to Euro- 


1 Consult “Letters of George Bernard Shaw to Siegfried Trebitsch,” Plain 
Talk (New York), February and March, 1930. 

2 Translator’s Note to Jitta’s Atonement, in Translations and Tomfool- 
eries (New York, 1926). Mr. Shaw is in error as to Central Europe in 
the statement: “In the last decade of the nineteenth century I was deriving 
a substantial income as a playwright from America and Central Europe. 
Not until the middle of the first decade of the twentieth could I have lived 
by my theatrical earnings in London.” Shaw derived no income as a play- 
wright from Central Europe until 1903 and subsequently, as a perusal of the 
present chapter will verify. 
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pean notice through Trebitsch’s translation of three plays.? Im- 
mediately before the publication of Trebitsch’s translation, the 
great Danish critic, Georg Brandes, urged that these plays be 
produced in Denmark. And in his foreword, speaking of Shaw, 
Trebitsch writes: 


He has continued to be misunderstood by his countrymen, who 
have heedlessly passed him by in their search for genuine dramatic 
talent in the wilderness of their inartistic productions of the last 
decade. All the nearer to us is he on that account. Off their path, 
a solitary wanderer, he has gone his own way and succeeded with 
the chosen few. The clear-eyed appreciation of the best English 
critics has been the most gratifying reward of his pure struggle. .. . 
It is my purpose to win over to these three most unique dramas, 
Candida, Ein Teufelskerl, and Helden, both the German reading 
world and the German stage, in order to acquaint them with this 
splendid and combative kindred spirit. May he be understood and 
appreciated as he deserves! 


The publication of Trebitsch’s translations was fruitful of 
immediate and interesting results. Hermann Bahr, the brilliant 
Viennese dramatist and drama critic—the German Bernard 
Shaw, as he has been happily called—at once wrote an epochal 
critique of Shaw and his works which was a factor of no small 
moment in acquainting the German-speaking public with Shaw’s 
claims, as artist and dramatist, to European attention, and 
with the salient features of his career as a champion of the most 
modern forms of art.* English literature, in Bahr’s opinion, 
surpasses the French and German if measured by standards of 
critical judgment and insight, e.g. Pater’s Imaginary Portraits, 
Wilde’s Intentions, etc.; yet, if measured by the plays which 
rule the English stage, it falls conspicuously below its Continental 
rivals. Bahr thus reviews the contemporary English drama: 





3 Drei Dramen von Bernard Shaw: Candida-Ein Teufelskerl-Helden (Cotta, 
Stuttgart und Berlin, 1903). Georg Brandes’ article, in which he discusses 
only these three plays, appeared in the Copenhagen Politikken for December 
29, 1902. 

4“Bernard Shaw,” Rezensionen: Wiener Theater, 1901-3, pp. 433 et seq. 
His later article, entitled Ein Teufelskerl, also incorporated in the same 
yolume, is memorable, 
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For example, take Henry Arthur Jones, whom we Germans would 
like to consider the English Ibsen, who feels himself a revolutionary, 
and who, in the foreword to his Case of Rebellious Susan, had so 
proudly declared that the dramatist is the priest of art, that the 
theatre is as vital an organ of public life as the press or the tribunal, 
and that he lacks only freedom: ‘Only give us freedom: freedom to 
create masterpieces, and we shall not long remain in your debt.’ 
But his The Masqueraders, which we have seen in the Volkstheater, 
is nothing more than rude melodrama, adorned with a few satiric 
observations and perpetual reminders of Ibsen, who was just then 
the fashion in London. . . . Take Arthur Pinero also. Of his Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, Archer has said that it is a play of which Alexandre 
Dumas himself would not be ashamed. We simply cannot under- 
stand such a statement. We find in this play, and also in Lord 
Quex, many significant and witty observations; and yet the whole 
trend of the play is so violent and harsh that it suits our taste little 
better than the next Schauerstuck of the outer boulevards. Even 
Wilde’s comedies, Lady Windermere’s Fan and A Woman of No 
Importance, the dialogue of which contains more spirit and wit than 
all the French, German, and Italian comedies put together, outrage 
our taste, because they exhibit no effort at delineation of character, 
and employ a very timeworn technique. 


This impression—a representative German impression—of the 
contemporary British stage was wholly altered by the startling 
apparition of Shaw. “Imagine my astonishment, my amazement, 
my delight,” continues Bahr, “when suddenly I discover before 
me English plays which comply with the highest demands 
of the French both in clarity and pliancy of form, and which 
for sheer intellectual acuteness and subtlety of temper, fine- 
ness of tone, and grasp of human relations are excelled only 
by their power to transpose all actions into the key of pure 
intellect.” 

From the outset Trebitsch experienced many troubles and dis- 
appointments. Less experienced in the theatre than Shaw he 
could not always understand the latter’s handling of managers. 
When the Count who controlled the Burgtheater of Vienna as 
part of the Imperial Household reminded the businesslike author 
that its traditional contracts were not to be questioned or altered 
by common persons Shaw replied-that Franz Josef might be 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, but that in the theatre he, Shaw, 
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was Emperor of Europe, and that what he said, went. The un- 
fortunate nobleman got out of the difficulty by dispensing with 
a contract; but Trebitsch, a loyal ex-officer who had fought three 
army duels, and was several times restrained with difficulty from 
fighting civil ones with anti-Shavian critics, was much embar- 
rassed. When he finally succeeded in interesting the manager of 
the Vienna Volkstheater to start producing Shaw plays, “with 
reservations,” he encountered an immovable obstacle in the author 
—as the following letter shows: 


Maybury Knoll, 
Woking, Surrey. 
26th June, 1902. 
My DEAR TREBITSCH, 

I am amazed at your industry. But why don’t you write plays of 
your own? 

You must tell the Volkstheater people that you quite agree with 
all their suggestions, and that you regret greatly that I am so 
unreasonable a man. But you must assure them that unless they 
will perform the play exactly as it is written, the negotiation must 
drop at once. 

If they know how plays should be written, let them write plays 
for themselves. If they don’t, they had better leave the business 
to those who do. 

I won’t have the last scenes run into one. I won’t have a line 
omitted or a comma altered. 

I am quite familiar with the fact that every fool who is connected 
with a theatre, from the call boy to the manager, thinks he knows 
better than an author how to make a play popular and successful. 
Tell them, with my compliments, that I know all about that; that 
I am forty-six years old; that I know my business, and theirs as 
well; that I am quite independent of tantiemes * and do not care a 
snap of my fingers whether they produce my plays or not; that I 
shall give my plays titles thirty-five words long if I like; in short, 
that I am a pigheaded, arrogant, obstinate, domineering man of 
genius, deaf to reason, and invincibly determined to have my own 
way about my own works. 

Say the same thing to all the managers the moment they begin 
to sing that old song about alterations and modifications. Tell them 
it is no use; if my plays are too advanced for them, they can let 





5 Royalties. 
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them alone: they need not add stupidity and vandalism to Dichters- 
beleidigung.® 

But say how delighted you would be to meet their wishes if only 
I would Jet you. Let all the agreeable things come from you, and 
the disagreeable things from me. 

I write in great haste on the eve of a journey. Next week I will 
answer the other points in your letter. 

Once more, dont neglect your own work. Translation will not 
teach you half so much as original composition. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. BERNARD SHAW.’ 


Having abandoned the Volkstheater project, Trebitsch con- 
sented to allow Carl Wiene, a well-known Dresden actor, to play 
The Devil’s Discifle at his projected visiting engagement 
(Gastspiel) at the Raimund Theatre in Vienna. When Ernst 
Gettke, Director of the Raimund Theatre, consented to produce 
The Devil’s Disciple, Trebitsch fervently communicated with 
Shaw. The reply is as follows: 


Victoria Hotel 
Holkham, Norfolk 
8th August, 1902. 


Ausgezetchnet! Ganz vorzuglich! Furchtbar nett! Famos! Colos- 
sale! Wuene tst—wte heisst es, Gastspieler, nicht wahr? 

Well, it does not matter whether he can act or not; anybody can 
play the title part in the D.’s D. The most important part to cast 
well is Burgoyne, who must be both a fine comedian and a dis- 
tinguished “pére noble.” 

It is also very important to get the last scene well stagemanaged, 
with a big surging crowd. Unless both Burgoyne and the crowd 
are well handled, the last act will collapse as mere opera bouffe. 
However, time enough to think about all that in October. 

I suppose Wiene will try to get other theatres to take up the 
play if he makes a success in it. 

We look forward to seeing you next month; but do not come to 
London too early in September or you will find everybody away at 
the seaside. 

G. B. 8.2 


6 Offending the majesty of a poet. 
7 Plain Talk, February, 1930. 
8 Ibid. 
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After Ein Teufelskerl (The Devil’s Disciple) had been accepted 
for production by the Raimund Theatre, Hermann Bahr pre- 
dicted that this play, so strong in treatment, could fail only 
through the inadequacy of the players. The dramatic critic, 
Rudolf Lothar, in a contemporary review of Shaw’s plays, wrote 
in similar strain, predicting that Ein Teufelskerl would have a 
triumphal march through all the theatres of Germany. “The piece 
has the earmarks of a stage success of the very highest rank. 
With a young, buoyant, and ambitious actor in the title-rdle, 
there will be no cause for doubt of such a success.” Produced 
for the first time on the Continent at the Raimund Theatre, 
Vienna, on February 25, 1903, Hin Teufelskerl achieved only a 
qualified success and was played only four times. Bahr was 
right to anticipate the possibility of the inadequacy of the 
players; it was chiefly this which prevented the play from gain- 
ing signal success. Carl Wiene, who came over from the Dresden 
Hoftheater to play the title-rdle, devoted a great deal of pains to 
the production. Unfortunately his easy style, the placid serenity 
of his manner, and his note of conventional comedy, dating at 
least fifty years—all were qualities ill suited to the character of 
the impetuous, impulsive original, Dudgeon. Willy Thaller, one 
of the “stars” of the contemporary Viennese stage, who invested 
the réle of Burgoyne with delightful comic vitality, compensated 
in a measure for the deficiencies of Wiene and the rest.° 

Some time before this, Helden (Arms and the Man) fell to the 
hands of the director of the Theater in der Josefstadt, Vienna, 
Herr Jarno, a competent and artistic actor-manager. But the 
play was forbidden production by the Austrian censorship, on 
account of its treatment of the Balkan question. This opposition 
greatly delighted Shaw, demonstrating, as he triumphantly 
declared, the fundamental truth of the play as a realistic tran- 
script of Bulgarian life! The qualified success of Ein Teufelskerl 
and the prohibition of Helden gave a decided check to further 
productions of Shaw’s plays in Vienna during the dramatic season 
of 1902-3. 

The production of Helden in Trebitsch’s translation by the 
Frei Volksbiihne of Berlin in the early part of the year 1903 
aces AR AR PRE, SURE HALE 


®Compare Bithne und Welt, 1902-3, Heft 2, pp. 589-591, for description, 
with photograph, of this performance. 
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was the first authorized production of any of Shaw’s plays in 
Germany. The original production of Der Schlachtenlenker (The 
Man of Destiny; French, Le Dieu des Batailles) took place on 
April 21, 1903, at the Schauspielhaus, Frankfurt am Main; the 
little comedy, although presented only twice, won praise as a 
study in mood-transition, and was accorded a very friendly recep- 
tion. The next dramatic season begins to show a steady increase 
of interest in Shaw and his plays, in both Germany and Aus- 
tria. The hand of Trebitsch is clearly discernible in the number 
of new productions and in the enlargement of the theatre of ac- 
tive interest in this “good European,” as Shaw began to be called 
about this time in German Europe. At the K6nigliches Schaus- 
pielhaus, Dresden, on November 19, 1903, Candida was given its 
first introduction to a German audience. The performance was 
capital, the applause lavish; and the performers were called be- 
fore the footlights several times after each act. The principal 
roles were ably taken by Wiene (Morell), the Dudgeon of the 
Raimund Theatre’s production of Ein Teufelskerl, Salbach (Can- 
dida), and Gebiihr (Marchbanks); Bleibtreu and Miiller dis- 
tinguished themselves in minor parts.?° 

To Max Reinhardt belongs the honor of first introducing Can- 
dida and Der Schlachtenlenker to the theatre-going public in 
Berlin. It is interesting to recall that at the turn of the century 
a society, Schall und Rausch, composed principally of members 
of the Brahm company at the Deutsches Theater with Max Rein- 
hardt and Friedrich Kayssler as leaders, began to give parodies, 
among the best of which may be mentioned one on Don Carlos 
by Reinhardt, after the regular play, before invited audiences. 


10“T esteem Bernard Shaw as one of the wittiest and subtlest creative 
artists of the present,” Herr Wiene wrote me on November 9g, 1905, “and I 
am proud to have been first in producing his two brilliant works (Ein Teufels- 
kerl and Candida) in Germany.” In a review of the performance of Candida 
at Dresden, Edgar Pierson writes (Bihne und Welt; Heft 2, December, 
1903): “Candida is more a short-story in dialogue, than a drama... . On 
account of its coolly conducted, only slightly dramatic action, the play 
will not suit the great public; only the literary epicure, probably, will rejoice 
in the sparkling dialogue.” “Such universal agreement about a Shaw play 
I never found again,” records Trebitsch, ‘and had never observed before. 
The only subsequent Shaw work which was received with anything approach- 
ing such enthusiasm was Cesar and Cleopatra in Berlin and Vienna much 
later.” Plain Talk, March, 1930, p. 319. 
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When the Kleines Theater, in the autumn of 1901, was opened 
with a regular company, Reinhardt, Kayssler, and most of the 
other founders not being able to appear, success was not im- 
mediate; but in the spring were given successful productions of 
Serenissimus, Zwischenspiel, En Famille, Kollegen, and Schone 
Seelen. When Reinhardt, in the autumn of 1902, assumed the 
management of the Kleines Theater, then more a dance hall than 
a theatre, he began to push forward the work, which had already 
been inaugurated in the preceding spring by some remarkable 
productions of Strindberg’s plays, participated in by Emanuel 
Reicher, Gertrud Eysoldt, and Luise Dumont in the principal 
roles. Other notable productions during this season were Strind- 
berg’s Rausch, Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, Hol- 
lander and Schmidt’s Ackermann, Wedekind’s Erdgeist, and 
Gorky’s Nachtasyl; in the last, Reinhardt made his début with 
his company. Berlin was enraptured by the consummate nat- 
uralism of these productions, and the Kleines Theater was 
crowded for the remainder of the season. In February, 1903, 
Reinhardt leased the Neues Theater, and on September 29, 
1903, gave the first public performance of Wilde’s Salome, which 
passed its one hundred and eleventh performance in repertory 
in one year.’ In the latter half of this dramatic season, Rein- 
hardt introduced Shaw to Berlin audiences through his produc- 
tions of Der Schlachtenlenker and Candida. As a curtain-raiser 
to Maeterlinck’s Seur Béatrice, Der Schlachtenlenker was given 
its premiére in Berlin, on February 10, 1904, at the Neues Thea- 
ter. This, perhaps the most memorable performance of this 
dramatic “trifle” ever given, was under the personal supervision 
of Reinhardt, foremost among modern actor-managers. Agnes 
Sorma, then one of the half-dozen greatest actresses of the world, 
impersonated The Lady with droll charm and seductive grace; 
the part of the youthful Napoleon, however ill suited to Max 
Reinhardt, bore the stamp of his impressive art. This was fol- 
lowed at the Neues Theater on March 3 by the production of 





11 Among other modern plays produced by Reinhardt somewhat later may 
be mentioned Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande and Seur Béatrice, Hof- 
mannstahl’s Elektra, Wedekind’s So Ist Das Leben, Tolstoy’s Fruits of Culture, 
Strindberg’s Grafin Julie, Becque’s Les Corbeaux, and Wilde’s A Woman of 


No Importance. 
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Candida. Sorma excelled even herself in her denotement of “Ja 
femme selon Titien”; her Candida was marked by exquisite 
feminine charm, smiling insight, and the indispensable note 
of tragi-comic earnestness. That Antoine of German acting, 
Emanuel Reicher, was dignified and forceful as Morell; and Max 
Eisfeldt, formerly of the German Theatre in London, created a 
Marchbanks of convincing naturalness. The able Hedwig Wangel 
impersonated the typist with fine perception of the comic nuances 
of the rdle. With her Candida, as Friedrich Diisel wrote, Agnes 
Sorma closed and crowned her season. 

The production of Der Schlachtenlenker was welcomed by 
Heinrich Stiimcke, editor of the authoritative Buhne und Welt, 
because it reveals in characteristic fashion certain specific sides 
of Shaw’s individuality and talent. A year before the production 
of Candida in Berlin, Hermann Bahr had written, “I am really 
a trifle afraid about Candida, a sublime play of such an altitude, 
that I can’t be sure whether or not it will freeze the public.” 
With the exception of Stiimcke, who was repelled at first by the 
conviction that the whole situation in Candida was thoroughly 
untenable, the critics were delighted with the play. Although it 
was given only nine times at the Neues Theater, Trebitsch wrote 
me that it was a genuine success. The late James Platt White 
told me that, up to that time, no English play of our generation 
except Oscar Wilde’s Salome had been accorded such a reception 
in Germany. Candida was recognized as a drama of European 
importance; it was discussed in France, in La Revue d’Art dra- 
matique et musical, as a new solution of the feminist problem. 
Maurice Muret wrote me that he was induced to study and ap- 
preciate Candida through reading the laudatory discussions of 
the play in German journals, after its production at the Neues 
Theater. His article, De Nora a Candida, is interesting although 
wide of the mark.”? 

The season of 1903-4 did not close without a number of other 
productions of Shaw’s plays, e.g. Der Schlachtenlenker, given four 
times at the Hof und National Theater, Mannheim, and four 
times at the Pfauentheater, Zurich; Candida, given four times 
at the Pfauentheater, Zurich; Helden, given three times each at 


12 Journal des Débats, June 24, 1904. 
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the Deutsches Schauspielhaus, Hamburg, and the Intimes Thea- 
ter, Neuberg, and once each at the Neues Stadt Theater and the 
Altes Stadt Theater, Leipzig; and Ein Teufelskerl, given twice 
at the Stadttheater, Diisseldorf.1? Indeed, the year 1904 is memo- 
rable for the greatest productions of Shaw’s plays till then seen on 
the Continent. One unfortunate incident, only, served to mar the 
otherwise exceptional success of the Shaw plays. In the spring of 
1903, Helden had been produced by the Freie Volksbiihne, Ber- 
lin; in the spring of 1904, on Easter Sunday, Frau Warren’s 
Gewerbe (Mrs. Warren’s Profession) was also given, at the 
Metropoltheater, Berlin, under the direction of the Freie Volks- 
biihne, an organization, be it noted, for the production chiefly of 
modern plays, bearing some resemblance to the London Stage 
Society but consisting of about ten thousand working folk. Any- 
one could become a member and witness well-rounded productions 
of modern and other plays by paying a nominal admission fee. 
Shaw was one of the authors whom the Freie Volksbiihne had 
discovered for Germany as dramatists of the future. Unfortu- 
nately, the version used was a “flying version,” scribbled off by a 
member of the Freie Volksbiihne; and this translation, not being 
authorized, was due for only one performance. Contrary to the 
agreement of the Freie Volksbiihne not to invite critics, the critic 
of the Berliner Tageblati discussed at length the play and the per- 
formance. The result appears from a letter Herr Trebitsch wrote 
me in August, rgos5: “This drama, now ready in my version, will 
probably never see the footlights, because all the managers re- 
fuse to treat it as a novelty on account of that one irregular per- 
formance!” In June, 1904, Candida was successfully produced 
at that unique institution, the Sommertheater, Breslau ; here Can- 
dida was in the illustrious company of some of the greatest plays 
of Ibsen, Tolstoy, Strindberg, Hauptmann, and D’Annunzio. 

In the Shavian movement, the first real event of the dramatic 
season of 1904-5 in Berlin was the production of Ein Teufelsker! 
on November 25, 1904, at the Berliner Theater, then in its sec- 
ond season under the management of Alfred Halm. While the 


18 At Leipzig, October, 1903, Helden proved a failure, and at Hamburg 
(premiére, April 16, 1904) the play was not welcomed by the public, although 
Bluntschli was well portrayed by Robert Nhil, distinguished in such réles as 
Herod in Salomé, Napoleon in Sans Géne, and Peter in Der Strom. 
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performance was somewhat uneven, nevertheless this perform- 
ance, both for individual virtuosity and popular appeal, chal- 
lenged comparison with that of Mansfield in New York, of 
Forbes-Robertson in London. The Berliner Theater is not 
an uncompromising institution of dramatic art; and although 
Halm stood on a much lower level than either Reinhardt or 
Brahm, in England or America the Berliner would be called 
a great theatre. The public responded immediately to the spar- 
kling merits of Ein Teufelskerl ; and, after the first scene of the 
third act, gave it an unusually cordial reception. ‘That dis- 
tinguished artist, Ernst Pittschau, whose greatest achievement had 
been his performances as Sang and Holger in Bjornson’s Beyond 
Human Power, imparted a certain elegance and an individual 
coloring to the figure of Burgoyne, the airy comedian and lightly 
cynical man of the world. His performance was universally re- 
garded as an artistic triumph. Little Jess meritorious was Arthur 
Webrlin as the Satansjunger, playing the part of the reckless dare- 
devil with a verve and a temperamental impetuosity which would 
have delighted Shaw himself. As Judith, Ida Roland was charm- 
ing and sincere, portraying the inexplicable uncertainties of the 
feminine heart with sympathy and emotional conviction. 

In the interest of a proper appreciation of the “remarkable 
Shaw,” as the Germans called him, Stiimcke expressed regret 
that Berlin had first become acquainted with him through the 
production of Der Schlachtenlenker and Candida at the Neues 
Theater. There was no further cause for regret after the pro- 
ductions of Ein Teufelskerl at the Berliner Theater, and of 
Helden at the Deutsches Theater—the latter under the direction 
of Paul Lindau, on December 8, 1904. The striking success which 
Helden achieved in Berlin was in no small degree due, as in the 
case of Halm’s production of Ein Teufelskerl, to the uniform 
excellence of the cast. The celebrated romantic actor, Otto 
Sommerstorff, dear to German hearts for two decades past, was 
engaged to play the part of the anti-romantic “hero,” the choc- 
olate-cream soldier, Bluntschli! Herr Lindau’s selection, for 
this réle, of Sommerstorff, the ardent admirer and interpreter of 
Wildenbruch, seemed like a cynical joke worthy of Shaw himself. 
And yet, in Sommerstorff’s interpretation, there was a great 
surprise and a discovery, for he portrayed the Swiss captain with 
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unexceptionable naturalness and a humor racy of the soil— 
“almost a Mitterwurzer redivivus,” as Herr Stiimcke put it. 

During the first half of the same dramatic season, Vienna wit- 
nessed notable productions of two of Shaw’s plays. The year be- 
fore, the Viennese public had been intensely amused over Shaw’s 
self-persiflage, Vornehmlich iiber mich selbst, a Plauderei in the 
Zeit. Max Reinhardt’s company had filled a Vienna engage- 
ment in the spring of 1903 at the Deutsches Volkstheater, and 
was much admired; consequently the production of Candida at 
that theatre was quite in the natural course of events. Still, it 
was cause for comment that Candida was not produced at the 
Burgtheater ; all the more credit, therefore, is due the Deutsches 
Volkstheater for its fine production on October 8, 1904. The 
famous Viennese actress, Lili Petri, distinguished alike for tech- 
nical virtuosity and masterly command of voice, was selected to 
play the title-réle. It is undoubtedly true that this dainty, scin- 
tillating, vivacious, this truly French actress was not precisely 
fitted by nature to portray the wise-hearted simplicity, the har- 
monious nobility of the motherly Candida; perhaps Else Lehmann 
would have been better suited to the part. And yet Fraulein 
Petri’s performance was described as “ravishing”; the note of 
inner simplicity, as well as the note of latent eroticism, was dis- 
tinctly heard in her rendition. 

On December 27, a few weeks after the highly successful pro- 
duction of Helden at the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, Jarno, 
who divided his time between literary plays and light Viennese 
farces, produced Helden at the Theater in der Josefstadt, Vienna. 
At last, after a wait of almost two years occasioned by the pro- 
hibition of the censorship, Jarno had the gratification of produc- 
ing Helden. More than a literary, it was a popular, success. By 
this time, Shaw had already won, not only the interest, but the 
respect of the theatre-going public of Vienna. The success of 
Jarno’s enterprise, accordingly, was assured. Jarno himself won 
hearty applause in the réle of the “Praline-Soldat.” 

In January, 1905, Siegfried Trebitsch wrote me as follows (in 
English) : “Both Helden and Ein Teufelskerl will go and are now 
going over the most important German theatres. . . . I have been 
working very hard (and it is not yet over) to make Shaw in Ger- 
many and Austria the name he deserves. I am happy to say that 
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my versions helped a little to accomplish this task—a task worth 
the trouble of departing from native works to show one’s fellow- 
citizens one of the greatest and most original dramatists, poets 
and thinkers of our day.” Among other productions of Shaw’s 
plays during this season, one in especial deserves notice—the pro- 
duction of Helden at the Deutsches Schauspielhaus, Munich, in 
February, 1905. There were performances of Helden at the Stadt- 
theater Beuthen (1) ; Stadt-Theater, Bremen (3) ; Lohe-Theater, 
(3), Thalia Theater (2), Breslau; Stadttheater, Crefeld (1); 
Stadttheater, Dortmund (1); Stadttheater, Essen a.R. (2) ; Stadt- 
theater, Beuthen (1) ; Stadt-Theater, Bremen (3) ; Lohe-Theater, 
Hannover (6); Stadttheater, Liegnitz (2); Schauspielhaus, 
Munich (14); Stadt-Theater (3), Pfauentheater (2), Zurich.** 
Der Schlachtenlenker was produced fifteen times during the sea- 
son—at the Stadttheater, Elberfeld (3); Kur-Theater, Friedrich- 
roda (1); Stadttheater, K6nigsberg i. Preussen (3) ; Stadttheater, 
Posen (3); Neues Deutsches Theater, Prag (4); Stadttheater, 
Zurich (1). Ein Teufelskerl was produced not only at the Ber- 
liner Theater, Berlin, and the Altes Stadttheater, Cologne (De- 
cember), but also four times at the Residenz-Theater, Hannover, 
during the same dramatic season. 

In a review of the production of Helden at the Deutsches 
Theater, a German dramatic critic writes: 


Shaw, Shaw, and again Shaw! The witty Irishman whose name, 
no longer than two years ago, was known only to a very limited 
circle of patrons of literature, has become a king of the German 
stage: with the successful production of his brilliant comedy Helden 
at the Deutsches Theater on last evening, he has conquered the 
third great stage of Berlin. The preference of our theatre-directors 
for the foreign drama has recently gone to such lengths that a sharp 
protest can no longer be withheld. But that this preference has 
given us a more intimate acquaintance with Bernard Shaw, so that 
we now take an exceptional interest in his works, is a circumstance 
calling for neither censure nor regret. Does anyone regret that once 


14Tt is worthy of note that in May there was an “Ensemble-Gastspiel” of 
members of the Burgtheater company at Graz, including Lotte Medelsky 
and Albert Heine; Helden was among the plays in which they appeared. 
A month later, Ernst Arndt, the Major Petkoff of the Deutsches Theater 
production of Helden, gave his impersonation of that comic character as a 
“Gast” at Bremen for two performances. 
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more we have the opportunity to laugh heartily at a genuine literary 
work? ... As far as one can see over the whole field of con- 
temporary literature, the eye discovers few humorists in whom the 
spark of genius burns so brightly as in Bernard Shaw. 


A king of the German stage in 1905 is a title to be bestowed 
upon Shaw only after certain definite reservations have been made. 
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PRODUCTION OF THE MAN OF DESTINY 


Schauspielhaus, Frankfurt, May 8, 1906, fourth and last guest 
performance of Agnes Sorma 


Up to 1905, no play of Shaw’s had had so long a run as Wilde’s 
Salomé or Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd, for example, each of which 
passed its one hundred and eleventh performance in repertory 
in one year; nor had a Shaw play achieved in Germany such a 
phenomenal success as Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna or Gorky’s 
Nachtasyl, the latter in June, 1905, passing its five hundredth per- 
formance. On the other hand, it must be remembered that in the 
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course of little more than two dramatic seasons, five of Shaw’s 
plays were produced in German Europe. At one time, three ot 
Shaw’s most notable dramas could have been seen in a single 
night in Berlin, and on some of the greatest stages of Europe. 
The performances of Der Schlachtenlenker (7) and Candida 
(9) at the Neues Theater, in which Agnes Sorma played the 
leading feminine réles, were brief successes, but artistic triumphs ; 
the Vienna production of Candida was given especial distinction 
by the appearance of the celebrated actress, Lili Petri, in the 
title-réle. Helden strongly in Berlin, and little less so in Vienna, 
was an instant and popular success; and Ein Teufelskerl, inade- 
quately presented in Vienna, was quite a success in Berlin. In- 
deed, as Trebitsch wrote me at the time, Ein Teufelskerl in the 
matter of popularity lies between Candida and Helden; and 
Stiimcke likewise wrote me that, while Helden had made the 
greatest impression in Germany, Ein Teufelskerl created an im- 
pression almost as pronounced.1® The marked growth of popular 
interest in Shaw throughout German Europe was exhibited by 
the fact that, in the season of 1902-3, there were some seven or 
eight performances of his plays; in 1903-4, some forty-odd per- 
formances; in 1904-5, about one hundred and forty. 

Pinero, Jones, and Barrie were then known abroad, but had 
gained no strong hold upon any foreign public. Certain plays of 
Pinero, The Magistrate, The Gay Lord Quex, and The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, had been produced on the Continent. Occa- 
sionally The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which had been translated 
into German, French and Italian, had been seen abroad, in- 
terpreted by foreign actresses; but Bahr’s estimate of this play, 


15“As yet, we can scarcely designate Shaw as genuinely popular in Ger- 
many; so far he has enraptured only the public of literary epicures (Fein- 
schmecker),” Stiimcke wrote me on June 9, 1905.... “It seems to me, 
personally, that (of Helden and Ein Teufelskerl) the most significant play is 
Helden, the sovereign satire of which has only very recently been appreciated 
by the great public. In Ein Teufelskerl, there is, for my taste, too much 
Kolpartage-Romanhaftes; or, if you will, it smacks too much of Drury Lane 
melodrama.” In speaking to me of Wilde’s reputation in Germany, Shaw 
commented: ‘“Wilde’s reputation stood very high in Germany because they 
knew his poetry without knowing that of Rossetti, Morris and Swinburne. 
Later on those who had never read Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner were fasci- 
nated by the (to them) novelty of The Ballad of Reading Gaol—which is none 
the less admirable—by the way.” 
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already quoted, was typical of German criticism of the day, while 
The Gay Lord Quex was regarded in Germany as a deplorable 
indication of the decadence of English taste. Every now and 
then plays like Jerome K. Jerome’s Miss Hobbs, H. A. Jones’ 
The Masqueraders (Schattenspiel), Barrie’s Quality Street (Im 
Stillen Gasschen), or even some of Stephen Phillips’ plays had 
wandered on to the German stage. “Very little in the shape of 
English drama finds its way to the Scandinavian stage,” wrote 
Georg Brandes late in 1902, “unless it be a farce such as Charley’s 
Aunt, an exceptional play of real merit such as Arthur Pinero’s 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and a few sentimental trifles such as 
Trilby and When We Were Twenty-one. We ought to have one 
or two of Bernard Shaw’s plays acted, in order to see what point 
the advanced drama has reached in England.” The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray was the only play of Pinero’s to have achieved signal 
success on a Continental stage, and to receive the encomiums of 
such foreign critics as Brandes, Faguet, and Filon. While Jones 
and Barrie were not then unknown abroad, they were, compara- 
tively speaking, negligible quantities. 

In Russia, Shaw was known and discussed; his plays had been 
appreciated and minutely analyzed in certain Russian periodicals. 
In the radical St. Petersburg magazine, the Rousskaye Bogatstvo, 
Shaw was rated far above Pinero, Jones, and Barrie as a drama- 
tist and thinker of European significance. In France, up to 1905, 
Shaw the dramatist was comparatively unknown, no French 
critic save Maurice Muret having paid any attention to him.7® 





16 In answer to inquiries of mine, M. Jules Lemaitre (February 6, 1905) 
and M. Jules Claretie (January 10, 1905) replied that they had never written 
about Shaw or his plays. M. Emile Faguet (December 12, 1904) and 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck (November 30, 1904) confessed, not only to never 
having written about him, but actually to total ignorance of his existence— 
je Pavoue avec une profonde confusion (Maeterlinck). On December 2, 
1904, M. Augustin Filon wrote me as follows: “I never could make up my 
mind to write about him. For what reason—I can hardly tell. I suppose 
the subject is not quite a congenial one to me or, it may be that I am 
chiefly concerned with really actable plays;—or, still more probably, the fact 
is that, owing to some contradictory aspects of the man, I have not yet 
been able to form a clear and definite estimate of his meaning and worth 
which I should care to place before the public.” He afterwards wrote me 
that his long article in the Revue des Deux Mondes (November, 1905) was 
written chiefly at my instance. Consult Appendix II for a careful survey of 
the situation in France. 
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In Shaw’s plays, there is so much of the esprit, logical cast, and 
intellectual fibre, endeared by tradition and racial instinct to the 
French spirit, that it is a matter for genuine surprise that his 
European début was not made in Paris, instead of in Vienna, 
Dresden, and Berlin. 

While Shaw was still almost unknown in France as late as 
1906, in Germany and Austria he had only one rival among 
modern British playwrights: his fellow-countryman and fellow- 
townsman, Oscar Wilde, Not only Salome and The Importance 
of Being Earnest, but also A Woman of No Importance and 
Lady Windermere’s Fan have been more or less successful on 
the German stage. It is a most singular, if not paradoxical, 
circumstance that the plays of these two countrymen of Swift 
and Sheridan, dependent for success as they are upon apprecia- 
tion of the subtlety and wit of their paradoxes, should have been 
translated into German and rivaled each other upon some of the 
greatest stages of Europe long before any general popular ap- 
preciation of Shaw as a dramatist in Great Britain. Time brings 
round its revenges: the whirligig revolved. The England that 
had been boasting of its share in the contemporary dramatic 
movement of the preceding decade and a half gained its greatest 
stage triumphs abroad, not through the works of English and 
Scotch dramatists, Pinero, Jones, and Barrie, but by the plays 
of two Irishmen, 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE RENASCENCE IN ENGLAND—THE ROYAL COURT 
THEATRE—1903-1905 A 


Admirable Bashville, a blank verse dramatization of Cashel 

Byron’s Profession, was seen on the stage in England. On 
Sunday, June 7, and on Monday afternoon, June 8, the Stage 
Society produced at the Imperial Theatre, London, three short 
plays—The Golden Rose by Ian Robertson, The Waters of 
Babylon by S. M. Fox, and The Admirable Bashville; or Con- 
stancy Unrewarded, by G. Bernard Shaw. The production of 
Shaw’s piece of exquisite fooling was thoroughly delightful; the 
satire was made for and at everybody and everything. Not even 
the Elizabethan Stage Society was spared, and the scene passes 
on a Shakespearean platform over which totter, during the inter- 
vals, superannuated beef-eaters, bearing placards to indicate that 
it represents, now “A Glade in Wilstoken Park,” now “A Room 
in Park Lane,” and now “The Agricultural Hall, Islington.” 
The principal roles were played by Henrietta Watson (Lydia 
Carew), Ben Webster (Cashel Byron), and James Hearn (The 
Zulu King). But the great feature of the evening was Aubrey 
Smith, made up so veraciously to represent Shaw as an Irish 
policeman that he deceived not only strangers in the audience, but 
one of Shaw’s nearest relatives. At the close, he “capped the 
climax” by appearing before the footlights and announcing that 
the author had left the house. Although chronologically mis- 


l the year 1903, only one of Shaw’s plays, it appears, The 





1When J. B. Fagan’s bright skit Shakespeare vs. Shaw was produced 
at the H. B. Conway “benefit” at the Haymarket Theatre, May 18, 10905, 
Edmund Maurice, who impersonated the defendant, wore a suit of clothes 
which must have been either begged, borrowed, or stolen from Shaw him- 
self; he was most cleverly made up, though with an unnecessary dash 
of caricature. “Let it be recorded for the benefit of posterity and Mr. Shaw’s 
American biographer,” wrote William Archer, “that though Mr. Maurice was 
fairly successful in reproducing one or two of the attitudes of his great 
original, he was hopelessly astray in his mimicry of voice and—accent.” 
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placed here, the only production of any of Shaw’s plays in France 
up to this time deserves mention. You Never Can Tell was 
excellently performed by young English students in the fine arts, 
in the Latin Quarter, Paris, late in November, 1904. 

Before taking up the main events of this season, it is neces- 
sary to record that, after an interval of nearly five years, The 
Devil’s Disciple was again produced at Manchester, England, 
this time on May 15, 1905, at the Queen’s Theatre. The play 
was generally regarded as “mixed melodrama” by the Manchester 
audience, which greeted it with shouts of laughter and seemed 
to think it far funnier than average pantomime. The play had 
a run of several weeks at Manchester, and was doubtless given 
elsewhere in the provinces by the same company. The part of 
Dudgeon was excellently taken by the versatile young actor, 
Harold V. Neilson. 

The reception of Candida in London, offering as it does such 
a glaring contrast to the reception of that play in New York, may 
serve to illustrate the tone of the theatre-going public. In the 
wake of Arnold Daly’s notable popular productions of Candida 
in America, followed six matinée performances of this play at the 
Royal Court Theatre, London, on April 26 and 29, May 3, 5, 6, 
and 10, 1904. The promoters of this venture were J. E. Vedrenne, 
then acting-manager of the Court Theatre, and Harley Granville- 
Barker, whose brilliant success as the poet at the Stage Society 
production could not be let drop. A few of his friends undertook 
a guarantee against financial loss. It was never called up; for 
the matinées came through with flying colors; and in the fall of 
1904, the Vedrenne-Barker management took over the Court 
Theatre and inaugurated the series of productions which made 
them famous in theatrical history. 

In the hope of succeeding where the dilettante societies had 
failed, J. E. Vedrenne, an experienced organizer of theatrical 
enterprise, and Granville-Barker, skilled as both actor and pro- 
ducer, in the fall of 1904 inaugurated a series of remarkable pro- 
ductions at the Royal Court Theatre, the management of which 


See The Sketch, May 24, 1905, for sketches of the cast by Ralph Cleaver. Con- 
sult Chapter xlix. The excellent cast included among others Cyril Maude 
(Shakespeare), James Welch, Lewis Waller, Henry Ainley, Winifred Emery, 
and Irene Vanbrugh. 
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had passed into the hands of J. H. Leigh, a fellow artist in full 
sympathy with their plans. They confined themselves at first 
to afternoon performances; late in the season, there were given 
a number of evening revivals. Admirable productions were given 
of Euripides’ Hippolytus and The Trojan Women, Maeterlinck’s 
Aglavaine and Selysette, Schnitzler’s In the Hospital, Haupt- 
mann’s The Thieves’ Comedy, Housman and Barker’s Prunella, 
and Yeats’ The Pot of Broth. But the chief feature of the 
season was the production of five of Shaw’s plays, with a popular 
and financial success thitherto unexampled in England. Indeed, 
the season might almost have been called a Shaw festival, the 
productions of the plays of Shaw far outnumbering those of 
all the other plays combined. The first of the Shaw plays written 
for Vedrenne and Barker was John Bull’s Other Island, intro- 
duced in a series of matinées on November 1, 3, 4, 8, 10, and 
11. The real effect of the play was to attract the cultured 
and exclusive class of English society, and, as Archer put it, to 
reveal Bernard Shaw, once for all, to the intelligent public. The 
political world was completely captivated; Mr. Balfour, the Eng- 
lish premier at the time, went four times to see the play; alone 
on his first visit, he was so delighted with the play that he 
afterwards invited Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and, later, 
Mr. Asquith to accompany him. Louis Calvert’s Broadbent was 
described by Archer as “one of the richest pieces of comedy of 
recent times.” A second series of matinées was given on Febru- 
ary 7, 9, 10, 14, 16, 17, 21, 23, and 24, 1905; and finally the 
King “commanded” a special performance, which was given on 
March 11, 1905—a thing that would have been wholly impossible 
ten years earlier. Instead of crying out, at Shaw’s invitation, 
“Send this inconceivable Satanist to the stake,” the class that 
leads English opinion, described by Shaw and, before him, by 
Cairnes, as the Idle Rich, at last began to revel in the diabolically 
clever plays of this wholesale revolutionary. 

On November 29, and December 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, Candida was 
given in the afternoon, there being extra performances on Novem- 
ber 26, and December 10, at three and eight-thirty o’clock. 
Granville-Barker, Athol Stewart, Kate Rorke, and Sydney Fair- 
brother played the same réles they had assumed in the former 
production, at the Court Theatre, some seven months before. 
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C. V. France as Morell, and Edward Sass as Burgess showed an 
improvement upon the work of their predecessors. The evening 
performances on November 26 and December 10, remarkable to 
relate, were the first performances of Candida ever given in 
London. If, as Archer says, the performance of Candida was 
not wholly fortunate, being “clever rather than convincing,” cer- 
tainly it made a genuine impression on the London public and 
brought the autumn season to a most satisfactory close. At the 
Court Theatre, on February 28, and March 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 14, 
16, 17 were given matinée performances of that inverted defence 
of Candida, Shaw’s How He Lied to Her Husband, in conjunc- 
tion with Yeats’ The Pot of Broth and Arthur Schnitzler’s Jn 
the Hospital.2, Granville-Barker (Her Lover) and A. G. Poulton 
(Her Husband) reflected the author’s reckless-of-responsibility 
spirit with a subdued gaiety that was most effective; Gertrude 
Kingston (Herself) was a delicious satire on “the smartest woman 
in the smartest set in South Kensington.” On March 21, this 
“comediettina” was again given by the same cast at the St. 
James Theatre, along with Arthur Sutro’s A Maker of Men and 
Mollenirave on Women, and greatly entertained the audience. 

Exactly five years to a day after the production of You Never 
Can Tell at the Strand Theatre, London, this play was produced, 
a series of matinées at the Court Theatre being given on May 2, 
4, 5, 9, I1, 12, 16, 18, and 19. Mrs. Theodore Wright, who 
created the rdle of Mrs. Alving in England and was cast for 
the part of Mrs. Warren in the unfulfilled production of Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession by the Independent Theatre, displayed her 
exquisite artistry as Mrs. Clandon; Granville-Barker as Valen- 
tine, Louis Calvert as the immortal William, and Sydney Fair- 
brother as Dolly were very effective. The production was nota- 
ble, and the acting attained to a high pitch of excellence. Mr. 
Shaw told my sister that the “putting-on” of this play was the 
most arduous task of the kind he had ever undertaken. In 
artistic effectiveness and histrionic merit, these performances 
totally eclipsed those given at the Strand Theatre in 1900. 

On May 21, 22, and 23, 1905, the London Stage Society ac- 
complished the supposedly impossible task of producing Man 

2In the Hospital is the English translation of Die Letzten Masken, from 
Schnitzler’s Lebendige Stunden. 
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and Superman. This play was immediately taken into the 
Court Theatre repertory, and given in a series of matinée per- 
formances on May 23, 25, 26; June 1, 2, 6, 8, and 9. While 
You Never Can Tell offered innumerable obstacles to successful 
and artistic production, Man and Superman offered almost none; 
as Shaw said, it played itself. Never was playwright more 
lucky in finding a born interpreter of his talent, said Walkley 
in the London Times, than Shaw in the case of Granville-Barker 
—so alert, so exuberant, so “brainy,” so engagingly impudent, 
so voluble in his patter. Edmund Gwenn showed rare powers 
of impersonation: his Straker was a little masterpiece of faithful 
portraiture. Lillah McCarthy invested Ann with something of 
the symbolic quality which her creator attributes to her; she 
turned Ann “almost into a genuine character, and entirely into 
an agreeable woman.” 

This play brought the season of afternoon performances to a 
close; but on the 1st of May, a nine weeks’ Shaw Season of 
evening performances began, John Bull’s Other Island, Candida, 
and You Never Can Tell being given, for three weeks each, with 
unbroken success. Of this remarkable season of 1904-5 at the 
Court Theatre, unparalleled in the history of British dramatic 
enterprise, William Archer says: “Rightly, in my judgment, they 
thought completeness of presentation as essential to their enter- 
prise as to that of any long-run manager, and did not regard 
the fact that a play was announced for only six or nine per- 
formances as an excuse for slovenly mounting or inferior acting. 
There can be no reason why I should not say, what has been 
freely admitted on every hand, that while this or that play 
may perhaps have been unwisely selected, the standard of acting 
has in every case been at least as high as at any other theatre 
in London.” * The plays of Bernard Shaw were at last adequately 





3 The Dream in Hell was omitted, as it was in Robert Loraine’s subsequent 
production in New York. Granville-Barker was made up very effectively 
as a youthful replica of Shaw himself. Cf., for example, the photographs in 
William Archer, A Record and Commentary of the Vedrenne-Barker Season, 
1904-1905 (London, 1906). 

4 Archer, op. cit. For a copy of the pamphlet containing Archer’s article I 
am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. J. E. Vedrenne. An extended account, 
by a gifted critic, Desmond MacCarthy, is The Court Theatre, 1904-1907 


(London, 1907). 
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and sucessfully presented to enthusiastic London audiences 
and Shaw himself became “the hero of a perfectly natural an 
in itelf a welcome reaction, It is especialy worhy of remark 
hat the plays of Sham, in which tere are no “sta” parts, so 
cle, were necularly adated to production under the quis 
tepetory system in ini by Vectenne and Barker. While 
te promoters sufered unde the disadvantage of having no fine 
company excsiey engaged, he olyers in the cys ete of 
unusual and somelning Like uniform vrtusty, 


CHAPTER XL 


THE DRAMATIC SEASON OF 1905-1906 


NDER the cloud of the almost universal prediction of a 
U short and inglorious run, Man and Superman, with the 
omission of The Dream in Hell and in a stage version 
direct from the hands of Shaw, was produced by Robert Loraine 
at the Hudson Theatre, New York, on September 5, 1905. Lo- 
raine disdained to “make up” in imitation of the Shaw of the 
early nineties, despite the example already set by Granville- 
Barker in London; but he suffered no whit through his decision. 
The production was a remarkable triumph—for perfection of 
individual work, for ensemble effect, and for the unalloyed en- 
joyment of the audiences. No such finished production of any 
of Shaw’s plays had been seen in America since Mansfield’s pro- 
duction of The Devil’s Disciple. After a run of continuous, 
unbroken success in New York, the play went on tour in March 
1906, playing at Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities 
throughout the United States. 

Arnold Daly opened his season at the Garrick Theatre the 
first week in September, 1905, with productions of the various 
Shaw plays already in his repertory. Chrystal Herne, Dorothy 
Donnelly’s successor in the rdle of Candida, played with 
quiet sweetness, yet aside from an occasional flash of spiritual 
divination, lacked the note of mystic clairvoyance so signally 
characteristic of the performance of Janet Achurch in England. 
On October 10, Daly produced with a very adequate cast John 
Bull’s Other Island, which had been hailed in England as a mas- 
terpiece of satiric comedy. The play was pronounced dull by 
New York critics; and the recondite allusions to the Irish ques- 
tion, the peculiarly local cast of the piece, and the interminable 
longeurs of the tirades persistently militated against the play’s 
success. It was taken off on October 21 to make way for Mrs, 
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Warren’s Profession—a step discountenanced by Shaw himself 
as being premature and ill-timed. 

Instead of producing Mrs. Warren’s Profession first in New 
York, Daly selected New Haven, Connecticut, for the opening 
performance, believing that New Haven, under the broadening 
influence of Yale University, would give the play fair treatment. 
After the first night’s production, on October 27 at the Hyperion 
Theatre, the protest against further performances was so in- 
sistent in various quarters that Mayor John P. Studley directed 
Chief of Police Wrenn to revoke the license of the Hyperion 
Theatre during the stay of Daly’s company in New Haven. In 
an interview, Daly explained his position in the matter, and his 
conviction of the play’s morality. “I will leave the question of 
presenting Mrs. Warren’s Profession to the dramatic critics of 
the New York newspapers. If they say on Tuesday morning that 
the play is unfit, detrimental to public morals, I will not give 
another performance. If, however, they say it is fit, that it is 
what I think it is, then I will go on with it and run the risk 
of being arrested.”? Mr. Anthony Comstock, Secretary of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, although he had not read 
the play, in a letter to Daly protested against its production in 
New York as a violation of the law, and refused Daly’s invita- 
tion to attend one of the rehearsals. On Tuesday, October 30, 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession was produced at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, with an unusually fine cast and to a crowded house. 
Many hundreds of people were turned away at the doors, tickets 
at the last, it was reported, selling as high as thirty dollars each. 
Police Commissioner McAdoo, who had read the play in advance, 
was present; the audience was composed of two distinct classes: 
the devotees of the Shaw cult, and many disreputable people 
who came with the expectation of gratifying their depraved 
tastes. The New York World polled the audience on the question 
of the play’s fitness for production; of the 963 people present, 
only 576 voted—304 voting “Fit” and 272 “Unfit.” The papers on 
the following day condemned the play in the most violent terms, 
such as “revolting in theme and inhuman in treatment,” “per- 
vading poison,” “illuminated gangrene,” and the like. The 





1New York Times, Sunday, October 28, 1905. 
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Herald went so far as to say: “The play is an insult to decency 
because—It defends immorality. It glorifies prostitution. It 
besmirches the sacredness of a clergyman’s calling. It pictures 
children and parents living in calm observance of most unholy 
relations.” In compliance with his promise to abide by the de- 
cision of the press jury, which was condemnatory with the unique 
exception of the Staats-Zeitung, Daly announced that further 
production of Mrs. Warren’s Profession would be immediately 
abandoned. The various members of the cast were nevertheless 
arrested, and the case—disorderly conduct being the charge— 
was subsequently carried before the Court of Special Sessions. 
Finally, on July 6, was handed down the decision of the Court, 
acquitting Daly and his manager, Mr. Gumpertz, of violating 
Section 385 of the Penal Code, Subdivision 2, when they produced 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession at the Garrick Theatre on the evening 
of October 30, 1905. In his opinion, Justice Olmsted said, among 
other things: “If virtue does not receive its usual reward in 
this play, vice at least is presented in an odious light and its 
votaries are punished. The attack on social conditions is one 
which might result in effecting some needed reforms. The court 
cannot refrain from suggesting, however, that the reforming in- 
fluence of the play in this regard is minimized by the method 
of the attack.” ? 

2In regard to the details of this entire tragi-comedy, which has been 
entitled McAdoo About Nothing, consult John Corbin’s “The Tyranny of 
Police and Press,” New York Sun, November 5, 1905, reprinted in enlarged form 
in The Author’s Apology (New York, 1905); interviews with Shaw, New 
York Sun, October 31, 1905; November 14, 1905; July 7, 1906; William 
Archer, “America and Mrs. Warren,” The Morning Leader, November 4, 
1905; and “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” by Shaw, ibid., November 7, 1905. 
It is worthy of note that William Archer (loc. cit.) said: “On inquiries whether 
the police authorities have done wrong in stopping the performance of ‘Mrs. 
Warren,’ I am inclined to think the answer must be in the negative. I doubt 
whether any other course was open to them.” In Corbin’s article cited above, 
we read: “One of our foremost dramatists, Augustus Thomas, thinks this is 
the most vigorous and vital thing Shaw has ever done. Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, who ably occupies a chair of drama and literature at Yale, thinks 
that it is not only a good play, but teaches a much needed moral lesson. 
Norman Hapgood, once pre-eminent as a drama critic, is strong in his ap- 
proval of both these views.” A vivid account of the incident and its remoter 
consequences, by the late Mary Shaw, a notable actress, who played the réle 
of Kitty Warren, is “My ‘Immoral’ Play” in McClure’s (magazine), April, 
1912 She maintains that the whole case against the play, as far as the city 
law was concerned, was a political ruse. 
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During the remainder of the season, i.e., from November 1, 
1905 to April 16, 1906, Daly produced the various other Shaw 
plays already in his repertory, both in New York and through- 
out the country. On the night of April 16, 1906, at the Lyric 
Theatre, New York, Daly produced Arms and the Man with only 
moderate success; and, although he played it for the remainder 
of the season, the performances suffered considerably through 
comparison with Mansfield’s exceptionally fine productions of 
some twelve years earlier. 

In the spring of 1905, readers of London Punch were regaled 
with an alleged copy of one of Shaw’s letters to the pugilistic 
ex-champion of the world, Mr. James J. Corbett. 


Dear Sir,—I am most interested to hear 

You hope to figure in a play of mine. 

I have done the States some service and they know’t. 
Enough of that. You seem to me to be 

A person of superior attainment, 

At any rate you know the way to box 

(And that is more than HENRY IRVING does). 
You take of course the part of CASHEL BYRON? 
A splendid fighter—(don’t forget the jab— 

Left lead, and then the jab upon the point). 
Talking of me and Byron, have you read 

A play called As Vou Like Ji? Here and there 

I think you'll find it rarely actable, 

Particularly in the wrestling scene. 

(Of course that’s more for Mr. HACKENSCHMIDT, 
A person of superior attainment 

Who understands the Graeco-Roman style. 
Perhaps you might suggest the matter to him). 
Well, well, I only wish I’d had the time 

To write this letter in my usual prose; 

Let me however just remind you—thus: 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility, 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood— 

In short, take care to land upon the point. 
Farewell, remember me to SULLIVAN, 
JEFFRIES and others. Ever, G. B. S. 
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DANIEL FROHMAN,. - - - MANAGER 
(Also Proprietor and Manager of the Lotsa Theatre, West 46th Street) 





COMMENCING MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1906. 
Evenings at Matinees at 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents. 


BERNARD SHAW'S 


Cashel Byron’s Profession 


A Comedy, In Tirree Acts. 


Ailanged for the Stage by STANISLAUS STANGE. 


Cast. 


tn the following cast the characters ere named in the order 
in which they first appear. 
BASHVILLE, Miss Carew's footman........+e.ssse0ee- JOSEPH KILGOUR 
PHOEBE, Miss Carew's maid eeoecese eeeveerveaeseneveeesaegeeeene -MARION LITTLE 


LORD WORTHINGTON, a nobleman addicted to sport, 
HERBERT McKENZIE 


NED SKENE, ex-champion of England................-JOHN C. DIXON 
BOB MELLISH, a trainer... ...cccceeaccescces a oeiae ih ints LUKE MARTIN 
CASHEL BYRON, a “‘fighting’ man... cn ccccecsseees JAMES J. CORBETT 
LYDIA CAREW, mistress of Wilstoken Castle... MARGARET WYCHERLY 
ALICE GOFF, Miss Carew's friend and companion........MAY. TULLEY 


LUCIAN WEBBER, Miss Carew's cousin..... secceecees sLIONEL ADAMS 
OAPTAIN TRELLIAN......cccsccccvecccces a dia Re BS Soe SYDNEY BLOW 
HBRR ABENDGASSE, an eminent sociologist.......-. FRANK OPPERMAN 
MRS. HOSKYNS, a patroness of art......000eeeeeeee+++-MAUDE GIROUX 
MRS. SKENE, wife of Ned Sken€....,.ccccsesecceeeee+ + ALICE LEIGH 
MISS ADELAIDE GISBORNE, an nctrese........0ceeeeee KATE LESTER 


SERGEANT of the “Metropolitan Police Force........CHARLES STURGIS 
PARADIGB oc cccccccccvaccecccdsececseesccesssecces SOHN Cc. DIXON 


Time —Present. 


PROGRAM OF CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, January 8, 1906 
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Five years earlier, however, a dramatization of Caskel Byron’s 
Profession had been seen in New York, at the Herald Square 
Theatre, on December 27, 1900. The arrangement, a drama in 
four acts, which was inexpert and undramatic, was made by Har- 
rison J. Wolfe, who “played Cashel Byron no better than he 
wrote him.” The cast was quite undistinguished, and the play 
had a very short run—the one “feature” being the capital fight 
in the first act, arranged by Billy Elmer who played the part 
of Mellish.® 

At last, on January 8, 1906, at the historic Daly’s Theatre in 
New York, Cashel Byron’s Profession was actually produced with 
James J. Corbett as the jeune premier. The stage version, by 
Stanislaus Stange, was not wholly successful, even although it 
contained much of the dialogue of the novel, in its original form; 
but the smooth, easy acting of Mr. Corbett was a surprise to 
everyone. The production, on the whole, was greatly superior to 
one given in New York at the Herald Square Theatre five 
years earlier, although the players—with the exception of the 
principals, Mr. Corbett and Miss Wycherly, distinguished for her 
work in the plays of W. B. Yeats—were only mediocre. The 
play was taken off after a very short run, during which the per- 
formances were attended chiefly by enthusiastic Shavians.* 


8 Consult New York Dramatic Mirror, January s, 1901, for full cast and 
account of the production. 

4Cast: Joseph Kilgour (Bashville); Marion Little (Phoebe); Herbert Mc- 
Kenzie (Lord Worthington); John C. Dixon (Ned Skene); Luke Martin 
(Bob Mellish); James J. Corbett (Cashel Byron); Margaret Wycherly 
(Lydia Carew); May Tulley (Alice Goff); Lionel Adams (Lucian Webber) ; 
Sydney Blow (Captain Trellian); Frank Opperman (Herr Abendgasse) ; 
Maud Giroux (Mrs. Hoskyns); Alice Leigh (Mrs. Skene); Kate Lester (Miss 
Adelaide Gisborne); Charles Sturgis (Sergeant of Police); John C. Dixon 
(Paradise). According to The Theatre Magazine, February, 1906, except for 
two “situations,” the play is a “dreary waste of pointless talk.” In The Times, 
January 9, 1906, the drama “critic” said: “James J. Corbett had a go at 
George Bernard Shaw last evening, the scene of the mill being Daly’s Theatre, 
and the event being pulled off in three rounds. When the final bell rang, 
Mr. Corbett came up smiling. By that time, however, Mr. Shaw was down 
and out.” See also full accounts in The World, The Herald, The Sun, The 
Tribune, The Press, The Commercial, The American, all of January 9, 1906. 
I am indebted to the courtesies of Professor George C. D. O’Dell of Columbia 
University and Mr. Roy C. Day, librarian of The Players, New York, for 
data on both performances mentioned above. 
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On the Continent, the Shaw plays came late in the season, but 
came with a rush. The only production during the fall of 1905, 
it seems, was that of Kin Teufelskerl at the Altes Stadt-theater, 
Cologne, in December; while the first act was produced in the 
early spring at Dusseldorf—where the Paola and Francesca of 
Stephen Phillips was given on March 31. A little more than 
a year after the successful production of Helden in Munich, Der 
Schlachtenlenker achieved a very marked success there during 
the week beginning March 12, 1906. The audience rose to the 
points, the finer distinctions were caught, and Herr Lutzen- 
kerchen and Fraulein Dandler were both successful and popular 
in the leading rdles. 

The principal productions of Shaw’s plays in foreign coun- 
tries, however, were those at Berlin and Vienna late in the season 
—productions of Helden, Cesar and Cleopatra, and Der Verlorene 
Vater (You Never Can Tell). On March 17, 1906, Der Ver- 
lorene Vater, in the translation of Siegfried Trebitsch, was pro- 
duced for the first time in German Europe at the Burgtheater, 
Vienna, but with a success far from decisive. Many of the allu- 
sions and “hits,” which always secure immediate response from 
English and American audiences, passed unnoticed; and the play, 
although considerably enjoyed, impressed Viennese audiences as 
being a thin comedy, if not an absolute farce. In a review of the 
production, Shaw was paragraphed by the Zezt as “a splendid 
poet”; and it is important to observe that Shaw at that time had 
quite an appreciative following in Vienna, who fully recognized 
his significance and genius.® 

It was not until the evening of Saturday, March 31, that Cesar 
and Cleopatra, which Max Reinhardt had been promising for 
months, was finally produced at the Neues Theater. The cast 
was unusually fine; and the scenery, entrusted to Karl Walser 
and Hans Olden, was aptly and effectively designed. Gertrud 
Eysoldt, who had so distinguished herself as Puck in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, played the part of Cleopatra with rare 
comprehension and a note of subtle parody, instinct in the part 
itself. While Steinruck played up to the level of his ability, 
the character of Caesar demanded for adequate interpretation a 

5 Cf. for example, Rudolph Lothar, Buhne und Welt, April, Heft 2, 1906, 
pp. 607-608. 
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Kainz or a Bassermann. The broadly burlesque art of Hedwig 
Wangel, according to Philipp Stein, lacked the daemonic element 
which Shaw imparted to the character of Ftatateeta. The play 
was given frequently—more than a score of times—during the 
remainder of the season; and was finally announced for transfer- 
ence (June 15) to the more pretentious Deutsches Theater.® 

On April 3, Helden was again produced in Berlin, this time at 
the Schiller-Theater O. (Wallner-Theater), with excellent success. 
The versatile actress, Adele Hartwig, played the part of 
Raina with unusual sympathy. She eclipsed her original per- 
formance in the same réle at the Deutsches Theater ; and, indeed, 
stood in the forefront in the Schiller-Theater production. In the 
last two acts especially, Herr Iwald played the Praline-Soldat 
with delightful humor, quite fulfilling the author’s intention. 
Helden was played alternately at the Schiller-Theater O. (Wallner 
Theater) and ‘the Schiller-Theater N. (Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt 
Theater) during the remainder of the season, in all more than a 
score of times. Although lacking the distinction of the production 
by the Deutsches Theater during the previous season, this pro- 
duction of Helden was of unusual merit and once more verified 
the popularity of this brilliant comedy upon the German stage. 

In France, although none of the Shaw plays was produced 
during the dramatic season of 1905-6, interest in Shaw steadily 
increased. In addition to the publication of several comprehen- 
sive articles in French journals upon Shaw, his work and career,’ 
translations of his plays were being made by Augustin Hamon, 
well known author and the editor of L’Humanité Nouvelle. In 
England, however, occurred some of the most notable produc- 
tions of the year—as well as a number of performances, amateur 
and otherwise, of more or less importance. At a garden party 
in the Botanical Gardens, London, on July 14 was produced, 
“for the first time in any tent,” Passion, Poison, and Petrifaction, 
or The Fatal Gazogene, by the “Chelsea Shakespeare,” George 
Bernard Shaw. This absurdly Shavian skit on modern melo- 





6For a sympathetic interpretation of this play, compare Westermann’s 
Monatshefte, No. 9, Heft 597 (June, 1906), “Dramatische Rundschau,” by 
Friedrich Disel, pp. 430-434. 

7 For example, Augustin Filon, “M. Bernard Shaw et son Théatre,” La Revue 
des deux Mondes, November 15, 1905; Archibald Henderson, “La Carriére de 
Bernard Shaw,” L’Humanité Nouvelle, July, 1906. See Appendix II. 
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drama, written in aid of the Actor’s Orphanage Fund, was “hilari- 
ously acted by a brilliant company with all their accustomed 
force and exquisite pathos”! On September 24, 1905, to an 
enthusiastic audience, The Admirable Bashville was produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester. On the morning of March 9g at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, were produced three plays—Laurence 
Binyon’s Paris and Ginone, E. F. Benson’s The Friend in the 
Garden, and G. Bernard Shaw’s How He Lied to Her Husband. 
Granville-Barker, A. J. Poulton, and Gertrude Kingston re- 
peated their success of the Court and St. James Theatres, of 
just a year before. Despite Shaw’s harsh strictures upon amateur 
actors and amateur theatricals, several of his plays were produced 
by the condemned class during the dramatic season. Successful 
performances of Arms and the Man and Candida were given re- 
spectively by the Birmingham University Literary and Dramatic 
Society (Edgbaston Assembly Rooms, February 15, 1906) and 
by the Withington and West Didsbury Amateur Dramatic Society 
(West Didsbury Public Hall, February 24, 1906). 

The leading productions of the season were, however, given 
at the Royal Court Theatre, London. Shaw’s plays had gradu- 
ally attracted there, besides the usual playgoers, many people 
who had almost begun to despair of the English theatre until 
Shaw was “discovered.” ‘The season at the Court Theatre 
amounted almost to a “Shaw festival”; and Shaw himself 
boasted that the people who came to see his plays constituted 
“not an audience, but a congregation.” Whenever a play of 
Shaw’s was produced at the Court Theatre, it always played to 
crowded houses during its entire run. Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker fittingly opened their autumn season on the night of Sep- 
tember 11, 1905, with a revival of John Bull’s Other Island, to 
be played every evening and on Wednesday mornings for a num- 
ber of weeks. On the evening of October 23, 1905, Man and 
Superman took its place for the first time in the evening bill 
at the Court Theatre, no productions of this play having been 
given in England since those of the “Vedrenne-Barker matinées” 
of the preceding May. Especially memorable was the acting 
of Lillah McCarthy (Ann), Edmund Gwenn (Straker), Granville- 
Barker (Tanner), and Florence Haydon (Mrs. Whitefield) ; to 
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speak with little exaggeration, the play was almost perfectly cast 
and acted. On the afternoon of Tuesday, November 28, the widely 
heralded Salvation Army play, Major Barbara, was presented for 
the first time, at the Royal Court Theatre, before a brilliant audi- 
ence which included the Prime Minister. A series of six matinées 
was given, and on Monday, January 1, 1906, the play went into 
the evening bill and had a successful run for the allotted six 
weeks. Although it was described in some quarters as a succés de 
curiosité, the “Discussion in Three Acts” was probably the most 
discussed play of the London theatrical season, the sympathetic 
and appealing interpretation of the title-rdle by Annie Russell 
winning general commendation. 

Although Captain Brassbound’s Conversion had been given a 
single performance by the Stage Society some years before, the 
Court Theatre production of this play on the afternoon of March 
20, 1906, was virtually the play’s first public introduction to a 
London audience. The occasion was especially memorable in 
view of the fact that the part of Lady Cicely was taken by 
that most distinguished of English actresses, Ellen Terry, for 
whom the part was originally written. This delightful play, 
with the fine cast invariably brought together at the Court 
Theatre, was played frequently to appreciative audiences during 
the remainder of the season.* During the summer of 1906, You 
Never Can Tell was again produced by the Court Theatre man- 
agement in a series of successful performances beginning on the 
evening of July 9. The comment of a first-night critic is elo- 
quent: “It would be impossible to exaggerate the evident enjoy- 
ment and exhilaration of the audience.” Probably no more com- 
pletely successful productions, with such a well rounded and 
adequate cast, were ever given of this play.® 

8 Cast: Ellen Terry (Lady Cicely Waynflete); J. H. Barnes (Sir Howard 
Hallam); Frederick Kerr (Captain Brassbound); F. Cremlin (Rankin) ; 
Edmund Gwenn (Drinkwater); C. L. Delph (Redbrook); Edmund Gurney 
(Johnson); Michael Sherbrooke (Marko); Lewis Casson (Sidi el Assif) ; 
Trevor Lowe (The Cadi); Gordon Bailey (Osman); Jules Shaw (Hassan) ; 


James Carew (Captain Kearney); Frederick Lloyd (American Blue Jacket). 
Consult Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, passim, and in 
particular, pp. 353-354. 

®The cast consisted of Lillah McCarthy (Gloria Clandon), James Hearn 
(Bohun); Henrietta Watson (Mrs. Clandon); Louis Calvert (William) ; 
Dorothy Minto (Dolly); Norman Page (Phil); Henry Ainley (Valentine) ; 
Edmund Gurney (Crampton), J. H. Barnes (McComas). 
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The critics and the English public have suffered all these years 
from the very fault they so strenuously deprecate in Shaw: the 
passion for reform. By a judicious mixture of flattery and in- 
sult, William Archer vainly tried for many years to make Shaw 
write like Pinero. Arthur Bingham Walkley, airily and wittily, 
but with like lack of success, endeavored to tease his erstwhile 
colleague in criticism into compliance with the canons of drama. 
The redoubtable ‘““Max” wasted all his batteries of good-natured 
satire in the effort to bring Shaw to his senses. The managers 
had long disdained plays not constructed in accordance with 
popular and conventional standards. The public had persistently 
and peevishly refused to be laughed at. But in the end they 
all good naturedly “climbed down.” After writing three plays, 
Shaw wisely desisted from his effort to reform the public. After 
he had written fourteen plays, the last the least dramatic and 
most entertaining of all, the public and the critics, with a sigh, 
realized the hopelessness of attempting the impossible—the ref- 
ormation of Bernard Shaw. It was a hopeful sign that the 
thinking class of English society at last decided, not to attempt 
to force Shaw into compliance with standards alien to his spirit, 
but to accept him as he is—an iconoclast in dramaturgy, an 
anarch in philosophy, a genius in wit. 

During this period of fourteen years, from 1892 to 1906 in- 
clusive, Bernard Shaw had made a successful assault upon the 
theatre and won his way on to many of the greatest stages of 
the United States, the Continent, and England. In the United 
States, leading rdles in his plays had been taken by such able 
players as Richard Mansfield, Beatrice Cameron, Arnold Daly, 
Dorothy Donnelly, Mary Shaw, Robert Loraine, Fay Davis, 
Louise Closser, Clara Bloodgood, Ida Conquest, William H. 
Thompson, Margaret Wycherly and Chrystal Herne. In the 
theatres of the Continent, notable interpreters of Shaw réles 
were Max Reinhardt, Agnes Sorma, Gertrud Eysoldt, Frau Sal- 
bach, Lili Petri, Hedwig Lange, Carl Wiene, Willy Thaler, Karl 
Mantzius, Otto Sommerstorff and Director Jarno. In England 
Shaw réles had been interpreted by such conspicuous players as 
Janet Achurch, Ellen Terry, Charles Charrington, Forbes-Robert- 
son, Granville-Barker, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Annie Russell, 
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Gertrude Kingston, Mrs. Theodore Wright, Fanny Brough, Henry 
Ainley, Agnes Thomas, and Florence Haydon. 

The Shavian movement had its beginning in The Independent 
Theatre so boldly inaugurated by J. T. Grein. The notable 
struggle carried on for years against numerous and well-nigh 
insurmountable obstacles, has been admirably summed up by 
Shaw in a letter to Grein in 1921. 


My Dear GRrEIN: 

It is now very close on thirty years since you madly began 
an apparently hopeless attempt to bring the English theatre into 
some sort of relation with contemporary culture. Matthew Arnold 
had suggested that step; but nobody in the theatre took the 
slightest notice of him, because nobody in the theatre knew of 
the existence of such a person as Matthew Arnold. That was what 
was the matter with the theatre then. There was nothing wrong 
with the acting: I cannot remember any actor or actress then occupy- 
ing a leading position who could be called an amateur or a duffer: 
they had all been “through the mill,” and could make intruders who 
had not look ridiculous. The theatres were better managed than 
they are now: the front of the house was not always controlled by 
the bar; and at the best theatres all petty cadgings like charges 
for programs and cloak room fees were abolished. The public was 
so seriously interested in the theatre that it booked seats months in 
advance: in fact, it was by the booking that a manager knew when 
his run was coming to an end. Photographs of actors and actresses 
cost a shilling each; and at this price the Stereoscopic Company did 
a big trade in them. At every point except the one point of culture 
and contact with the life of the time the theatre was in a more 
dignified position than it occupies to-day. If you and I could have 
set the Bancrofts, the Kendals, the Rorkes, Hare and Wyndham and 
Irving and Forbes Robertson and Ada Rehan, to work in live con- 
temporary drama, the London stage would have led Europe trium- 
phantly. Forbes Robertson’s Caesar proved it. 

As it was, these artists were kept up to the mark by the continual 
effort to pass off literary scarecrows as heroes and heroines. The 
generation which succeeded them at the fin de stécle acquired this 
art and acquired nothing else (never having had the chance); so 
that you got actors and actresses who had an enchanting power of 
persuading you that they could say and do the most wonderful 
things when the moment came; but the author had to be particu- 
larly careful to get the curtain down before it came; for when you 
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called on them, as Shakespear does for instance, not for suggestion, 
but for execution, they knew better than to give themselves away by 
trying. Shakespear then became physically impossible. As the 
notion of performing his plays as he meant them to be performed 
never occurred to anyone but Mr. William Poel, who was regarded 
consequently as the absurdest of cranks, the Bard had already be- 
come a mere stalking-horse for the scene painter, the costumier, and 
the spectacular artists generally. His plays were presented in muti- 
lated fragments, divided into acts with long waits between, in which 
form they were so horribly boresome, being mostly unintelligible, 
that only the most powerful personal fascination could induce play- 
goers to endure him. As long as this fascination was associated 
with great executive power, Shakespear did not always “spell ruin,” 
as the phrase went then. Whilst the actor could not only look as if 
he could say tremendous things, but could actually say them tre- 
mendously when he got the chance, it was possible for Barry Sulli- 
van, who turned his back on London with disdain because he lost 
£800 in three months and was not used to such treatment, to die 
worth £100,000. But when the fascination was divorced from exec- 
utive power, the Shakespearian game was up for the young of the 
old school. It was the young of the new school who discovered that 
Poel had really struck the trail. Then you got Granville-Barker, 
Drinkwater, Bridges Adams, and Fagan establishing genuine Shake- 
spear on the English stage, and extracting from the play the fascina- 
tion for which their fathers would have looked to the actor alone. 

Now you may ask what this has to do with you, who never med- 
dled with Shakespear. I assure you you had a great deal to do 
with it. When you first desperately stuck an advertisement into 
the papers to say that an unheard-of enterprise called the Independ- 
ent Theatre would on a certain Sunday night and Monday after- 
noon perform an unheard-of play, totally unlike any play then 
current in the theatrical market; when the papers thereupon declared 
that the manager of the theatre ought to be prosecuted for keeping 
a disorderly house, and that you and the foreign blackguard named 
Ibsen who was your accomplice, should be deported as obvious un- 
desirables, you made a hole in the dyke; and the weight of the flood 
outside did the rest. When you declared that you would bring to 
light treasures of unacted English drama grossly suppressed by the 
managers of that day, you found that there was not any unacted 
English drama except two acts of an unfinished play (begun and 
laid aside eight years before) by me; but it was the existence of 
the Independent Theatre that made me finish that play, and by 
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giving me the experience of its rehearsal and performance, revealed 
the fact (to myself among others) that I possessed the gift of “finger- 
ing” the stage. That old play now seems as remote and old-fashioned 
as Still Waters Run Deep or London Assurance; but the newspapers 
of 1892 raged over it for a whole fortnight. Everything followed 
from that: the production of Arms and the Man by Miss Horniman 
and Florence Farr at the Avenue Theatre, Miss Horniman’s estab- 
lishment of Repertory Theatres in Dublin and Manchester, the Stage 
Society, Granville-Barker’s tentative matinees of Candida at the 
Court Theatre, the full-blown management of Vedrenne and Barker, 
Edie Craig’s Pioneers, and the final relegation of the Nineteenth 
Century London theatre to the dust-bin by Barrie. At present the 
cry in the papers is that the theatre is hopelessly out of date, that 
it needs fresh air, new ideas, scrapping of traditions and conventions. 
The most famous apostle of the new theatre has declared publicly 
that what has been holding the theatre back for twenty years past 
and making all reform impossible is not Sardou but Shaw. If only 
we could give the young lions a ride on Wells’ Time Machine and 
take them back to 1892!” 

Well, more power to their elbows! I am always delighted to hear 
a clamor for new ideas, or indeed for ideas of any sort, in the theatre. 
So, I have no doubt, are you. But the clamorers will hardly see a 
revolution like the one you began by making the hole in the dyke. 
It is the second revolution that England owes to a Dutchman. 

GBS" 


10]. T. Grein, The World of the Theatre. Impressions and Memoirs, March 
1920-1921 (London, 1921). 
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THE DRAMAS 


CHAPTER XLI 


UNPLEASANT PLAYS 


r | “HE peculiar and personal idiosyncrasies of two would-be 
collaborators in a play retarded for seven years the 
emergence into public view of the leading dramatist 

of our day. About two years after making each other’s ac- 
quaintance, William Archer and Bernard Shaw agreed to write a 
play in collaboration. Shaw had asked Archer why he did not 
write a play. Archer replied that he could construct a play but 
could not write dialogue. “I can write dialogue by the thousand 
yards,” said Shaw; “but construction means nothing to me. So 
do you go ahead with your construction and I’ll guarantee the 
dialogue.” Thus the collaboration began. It was an odd team: 
Archer, with an encyclopaedic knowledge of the world’s drama, 
a naive love for it, unbounded admiration for the “well-made 
piece” in the Scribe-Dumas fils manner, and an inventive faculty 
of the feeblest ; Shaw, with a genius for clever and witty sayings, 
which he had developed by years of platform speaking, and with 
the utmost scorn for plays with plots, which he lumped with 
artificial flowers and clockwork mice. Collaboration promised 
strange results, 

“I drew out, scene by scene,” says Archer, “the scheme of a 
twaddling cup-and-saucer comedy vaguely suggested by Augier’s 
Ceinture Dorée. The details I forget, but know it was to be 
called Rhkinegold, was to open, as Widowers’ Houses actually does, 
in a hotel garden on the Rhine, and was to have two heroines, 
a sentimental and a comic one, according to the accepted Rohert- 
son-Byron-Carton formula. I fancy the hero was to propose 
to the sentimental heroine, believing her to be the poor niece 
instead of the rich daughter of the sweater, or slum-landlord, 
or whatever he may have been; and I know he was to carry on 
in the most heroic fashion, and was ultimately to succeed in 
throwing the tainted treasure of his father-in-law, metaphorically 
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speaking, into the Rhine. All this I gravely propounded to Mr. 
Shaw, who listened with no less admirable gravity. Then I 
thought the matter had dropped, for I heard no more of it for 
many weeks,” } 

Meantime, Shaw had not been idle. Archer saw him in the 
British Museum Reading Room, day after day, laboriously writ- 
ing in Pitman shorthand with exquisite neatness. Imagine his 
consternation when Shaw drifted in one day and casually an- 
nounced: “I’ve finished the first act of our play, and haven’t yet 
come to your plot. In fact, I’ve forgotten it. Do tell it to me 
once more.” To Archer this was the rankest heresy; as Shaw 
put it, Archer “felt as the architect of a cathedral might if the 
builder had remarked one day that he had finished the nave and 
transepts according to his own fancy, and, having lost the archi- 
tect’s plans, would like to have another copy of them before he 
tackled the tower, the choir and the lady chapel.” ? 

Archer had communicated the plot to Shaw viva voce, with 
the deplorable consequence that Shaw had forgotten it except 
for the two heroines, whom he compressed into one! Moreover, 
in a style sharp, nervous but crude, he proceeded to write with 
the raw realism of a Zola or a De Maupassant. Archer, some- 
what huffed, consented to tell it to Shaw all over again, on 
Shaw’s solemn asseveration that a well-made play never really 
began until the second act. After writing three pages, Shaw 
showed up once more with the amazing assertion: “I’ve only 
got a little way into the second act, and I’ve used up all your 
plot. I want some more to go on with.” Archer was shocked, 
and solemnly informed Shaw that his plot was an organic whole 
and that to ask him to add to it was “like asking a sculptor to 
add a few more arms and legs to a statue which was already 
provided with its full complement.” The collaboration blew up 
then and there and Archer vigorously renounced all complicity 
in Shaw’s folly, leaving him, in Scotch phrase, to “make a kirk 


or 4 mill of it.” 


1The World (London), December 14, 1892. Consult also C. Archer, 
William Archer: Life, Work and Friendships (London, 1931), pp. 136-137, 


177-178. . 
2G. Bernard Shaw, “How William Archer Impressed Bernard Shaw,” Per- 


sonal Note in William Archer, Three Plays (New York, 1927). 
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In 1892, J. T. Grein was busily engaged in getting under way 
the now famous Independent Theatre.2 The Ibsen contro- 
versy was still on in full blast. Arthur Symons, Frank Harris 
and John Gray had supplied original one-act plays, and George 
Moore had promised his then solitary play, The Strike at Arling- 
ford. The urgent need was for a headliner, a new and spectacular 
figure to head the movement. The very man was found in Ber- 
nard Shaw, a struggling journalist, but already well known as 
a leading Fabian, a brilliant music critic, and the author of 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. One day, while resting from 
the over-exertions of the political campaign at the time of the 
General Election in 1892, Shaw came upon the manuscript of 
the partially finished play begun in 1885. He then and there 
resolved to leap into the arena. 

The account of the affair is best told in the words of the Hon. 
J. T. Grein, now Consul General of Liberia in London, in a letter 
recently received. 


The first time I heard of Shaw’s dramatic ambitions was in the 
course of a long walk that he and I took together one night. It 
began in the Hammersmith Road, but where we ended I cannot now 
remember. No doubt all my attention was so far absorbed by 
Shaw’s conversation that I was serenely unaware of my surroundings. 
But it was in the middle of one of his periods that he broke off sud- 
denly to say, with that touch of bashfulness that marks the young 
author’s first public acknowledgment of his fatherhood: “I’ve written 
a play, Grein, that you'll never have the courage to produce.” “A 
play! By you?” I exclaimed. “I accept it unread. Send me the 
manuscript at once.” 

It came, a holograph in Shaw’s diminutive hand-writing, no larger 
than it is now, partly written in a large notebook and for the rest 
on loose sheets; and I spent a long and attentive evening in sorting 
and deciphering it. I had never had a doubt as to my acceptance 
from his first mention of the play. There was a power about his 
intelligence and wit which guaranteed the quality of his performance 
whatever it might be. But I could very well understand how little 
chance that play would have had, if it had been submitted in that, 
or, indeed, any other, state to the average theatre manager. . . . 

The sole possible objection to the play as it stood, the objection 
that Shaw himself had seen as a bar to its production, was its strong 





8 Consult Chapter xxxiii. 
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socialistic tendency. For in 1892, the country that had given sanc- 
tuary to Kar] Marx when he was given the option of either living in 
the provinces or leaving France, the country that was even then the 
home of Frederick Engels, was very jealous of public propaganda in 
the Socialist cause. There was no ban upon it, but it was regarded 
with the gravest suspicion and disfavour by the whole Press. How- 
ever, England in this particular at least was a free country and I had 
no hesitation in going ahead, and ‘“Widowers’ Houses” was booked 
for our third production. 

The rehearsals were marked by an incident that may appear to 
have come straight out of the imagination of a romantic novelist, a 
stroke that would have delighted the heart of Charles Dickens. From 
the first Shaw, de Lange—who was our producer—, and myself had 
been in despair over the casting of Lickcheese, the rent-collector, a 
reasonably important part and one that wanted very special play- 
ing. We were still in doubt as to what to do with it, when one day 
while rehearsal was going on at the “Bedford Head” in Maiden 
Lane, a diminutive young man, with an old face and short crispy 
red hair, popped his head in at the door. De Lange, who knew him, 
immediately pressed him into the service of reading the part. Prob- 
ably they had pre-arranged the accident. At all events he read it 
so well that the part became his without further words. His con- 
quest was fully confirmed on the night of the performance when 
the little man made the chief hit of the evening. It was one of those 
rare cases, so dear to the novelist, of an unknown capturing London 
in a single night. 

His name was James Welch.* 


It was characteristic of Shaw to have laid “violent hands 
on Archer’s thoroughly planned scheme for a sympathetically 
romantic ‘well made play’ of the type then in vogue” and 


4J. T. Grein to Archibald Henderson, 4 Cambridge Place, Victoria Road, 
London, July 22, 1931. This letter, from Mr. Grein’s unpublished autobiog- 
raphy, is copyright reserved. In the above letter, Mr. Grein gratefully 
speaks of the generosity of Shaw, a true friend to the Independent Theatre, 
although then making a bare livelihood as a journalist: “Very poignantly do I 
remember receiving a note from him to say that he had had a stroke of 
‘good luck’ in the shape of a cheque for £2-10-o0 for an article in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, which cheque he enclosed as payment for inclusion in our list 
of members.” After the success of Widowers’ Houses, Shaw sent James Welch 
a photograph of “The Gifted Author” and a copy of the printed play with 
the accompanying note: “Dear Welch: I have found it necessary to have my 
play printed, as you have given the public the impression that your part is 
the only human being in the play.” 
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to have perversely distorted it, as he says, into a “grotesquely 
realistic exposure of slum-landlordism, municipal jobbery, and 
the pecuniary and matrimonial ties between it and the pleasant 
people of ‘independent’ incomes who imagine that such sordid 
matters do not touch their lives.” Shaw’s economic studies as a 
Fabian were turned to theatrical account in Widowers’ Houses. 
Shaw wrote in a vein of challenging social reform; and in the first 
edition of the play he outspokenly says that he is “not giving 
expression in pleasant fancies to the underlying beauty and 
romance of happy life, but dragging up to the smooth surface 
of ‘respectability’ a handful of the slime and foulness of its pol- 
luted bed, and playing off your laughter at the scandal of the 
exposure against your shudder at its blackness.” ® 

Two features of the play, as well as its entire purpose as an 
attack on Capitalism and landlordism, aroused the vigorous hos- 
tility of the audience and the critics. These are the amorous 
advances of the coarsely sexed Blanche; and her ungovernable 
temper, as displayed in the scene with the maid, which so as- 
tounded the audience that they forgot to hiss until the end of 
the act, when there was such a disturbance that the actors did 
not take the customary call, even when someone in the gallery, 
delighted with the acting of the diminutive James Welch, re- 
stored a derisive good humor by shouting “Chuck us out the 
little Welch rabbit.” ® 

Archer’s romantic hero was to fling the Capitalistic gold into 
the Rhine; Shaw’s unromantic hero “stands in” with the slum 
landlord in his iniquitous program. Shaw begins his career with 
the Ibsenic irony: he changes his “heroes” into “villains.” One 
of the most amusing examples of unconscious humor is Archer’s 
comment, years later: “I sometimes wonder whether, if I had 
handled Mr. Shaw with tact and patience at the outset and car- 





5 G. Bernard Shaw, Widowers’ Houses (Independent Theatre Edition, London, 
1893). The title was suggested by the passages in the Gospels against the 
destruction of widows’ houses: Matthew, xxiii, 14; Mark, xii, 38-40; Luke, 
XX, 46-47. 

8G. Bernard Shaw, “How William Archer Impressed Bernard Shaw.” Per- 
sonal Note in William Archer, Three Plays. The original of Blanche may have 
escaped the unperceptive: “So near and yet &c.” See also J. T. Grein, “G.B.S.’s 
First Play Revived,” in “The World of the Theatre,” The Illustrated News, 


August 14, 1926. 
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ried on the collaboration .. . , I might have led him into the 
paths of righteousness.”’ And this from one who ended his 
career by writing a hugely successful popular melodrama! Shaw 
once remarked to me that the essence of dramatic genius was in 
him from the very beginning; for all its crudeness and its stagey 
first act, based on Archer’s plot, Widowers’ Houses is a provoca- 
tive and real drama. Archer signally failed to discern in the 
author of Widowers’ Houses the coming dramatist of the age. 
In a review (May 24, 1893) of the Independent Theatre edition 
of the play, Archer earnestly endeavored to dissuade Shaw from 
turning dramatist ! 


It is a pity that Mr. Shaw should labour under a delusion as to 
the true bent of his talent, and, mistaking an amusing ‘‘jeu d’esprit”’ 
for a work of creative art, should perhaps be tempted to devote 
further time and energy to a form of production for which he has 
no special ability and some constitutional disabilities. A man of his 
power of mind can do nothing that is altogether contemptible. We 
may be quite sure that if he took palette and “commenced painter” 
or set to work to manipulate a lump of clay, he would produce a 
picture or a statue that would bear the impress of a keen intelligence, 
and would be well worth looking at. That is precisely the case with 
“‘Widowers’ Houses.” It is a curious example of what can be done in 
art by sheer brain power, apart from natural aptitude. For it does 
not appear that Mr. Shaw has any more specific talent for the 
drama than he has for painting or sculpture. 


Throughout the performance, the house was in an uproar, from 
the clash between the applause of the Socialists and the hisses 
of the bourgeois. Everyone felt that Widowers’ Houses, as a re- 
porter stated next day, was the “most daring play submitted of 
late years to a metropolitan audience.” In response to vociferous 
calls of “Author” at the fall of the final curtain, Shaw made a 
plucky and challenging speech, in which he “wished to assure 
his listeners that the greeting of the play had been agreeable 
to him, for had the story been received lightly he would have 
been disappointed. What he had submitted to their notice was 
going on in actual life. The action of Widowers’ Houses depicted 
the ordinary middle-class life of the day, but he heartily hoped 


7 William Archer, The Old Drama and the New (Boston, 1923), p. 342. 
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the time would come when the play he had written would be 
utterly impossible and utterly unintelligible. If anyone were 
to ask him where the Socialism came in, he would say that it was 
in the love of their art on Socialistic principles that had induced 
the performers to give their services on that occasion. In con- 
clusion, he trusted that, above all, the critics would carefully 
discriminate between himself and the actors who had so zealously 
striven to carry out his intentions.” According to a contemporary 
account: ‘Warm cheers greeted the playwright who thus can- 
didly and gratefully acknowledged the excellent work rendered 
by the players, whilst still proclaiming that his play was in all 
particulars the faithful reflex of a sordid and unpitying age.” ® 

The play was a nine days’ wonder, aroused widespread and 
vigorous discussion, and was regarded in many quarters as a 
daring attack on middle-class society. The storm of protest 
aroused by Widowers’ Houses almost paralleled the howl of exe- 





8 At the outset of his career as a dramatist, Shaw characteristically took 
the utmost pains to create an atmosphere of réclame. Shortly before the 
production, there appeared in The Star, November 29, 1892, an amusing two- 
column “interview” with the author, which was written in toto ty the 
mischievous Shaw. “Sir,” said Shaw to the interviewer (himself), “it (my 
play) will be nothing else than didactic. Do you suppose I have gone to 
all this trouble to amuse the public? No, if they want that, there is the 
Criterion for them, the Comedy, the Garrick, and so on. My object is to 
instruct them.” He protested bitterly because Herman de Lange, the pro- 
ducer, would not permit a blackboard on the stage in the second act, at the 
climax of the play, to enable one of the leading characters to expound the 
value theory of the late Professor Stanley Jevons. De Lange protested: 
“My dear boy, you can’t get a blackboard over the footlights.” To which 
Shaw replied: “I don’t want to get it over the footlights: I want it to 
stand on the stage, not to have it handed round the stalls.” But de Lange 
only laughed at Shaw and said he didn’t understand the theatre! 

In the Independent Theatre edition of the play, Shaw makes a slashing 
attack on his critics, in prophetic adumbration of forty years of critical 
warfare. It is significant that Shaw laughs incontinently at those people who 
excitedly discussed the play as a daringly original sermon, but who could 
not accept it as a play on any terms “because its hero did not, when he 
learned that his income came from slum property, at once relinquish it 
(i.e, make it a present to Sartorius without benefiting the tenants), and go 
to the goldfields to dig out nuggets with his strong right arm, so that he 
might return to wed his Blanche after a shipwreck (witnessed by her in a 
vision), just in time to rescue her from beggary, brought upon her by the 
discovery that Lickcheese was the rightful heir to the property of Sartorius, 
who had dispossessed and enslaved him by a series of forgeries unmasked by 
the faithful Cokane”! 
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cration following the production of Ibsen’s Ghosts in England. 
In a single night Shaw had become, if not famous, at least no- 
torious. Shaw’s next play, The Philanderer, an exceedingly 
“ynpleasant” play, is distinctly a topical comedy, pivoted on the 
Ibsen controversy. After Janet Achurch’s memorable perform- 
ance as Nora in A Doll’s House in 1889 Ibsen became the target 
of dramatic criticism; and the big gun of the controversy, Shaw’s 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, went off with a roar at the height 
of the controversy. Sir Edwin Arnold made an editorial attack 
on Ibsen; Frederick Wedmore and many other newspaper com- 
mentators echoed his denunciation; and the influential Clement 
Scott in The Daily Telegraph exhausted his vocabulary of vitu- 
peration in hysterical outcries against the foulness and obscenity 
of the shameless Norwegian.°® 

The Philanderer was written just when the cult of Ibsen had 
reached the pinnacle of fatuity. Society was divided into three 
classes on the Ibsen issue: the conservatives of the old guard, 
who looked upon Ibsen as a monstrum horrendum; the Ibsen- 
ists, glibly conversant with Ibsen’s phrases but profoundly igno- 
rant of their meaning: and the true-blue Ibsenites, both those 
who shared Ibsen’s views and those unscrupulous enough to 
exploit Ibsenism for the sustenance it afforded parasitic growths 
like themselves. 

The ideal of the “womanly woman” still prevailed in English 
society. But the best women were breaking loose from it, and 
the worst women were aping them. The types are embodied in 
Grace Tranfield, the self-respecting advanced woman; and the 
tragic Julia Craven, the unhappy victim of a sexual attractive- 
ness which gives her a power over men that she has not character 
enough to maintain or use, utterly without self-respect in her 
transports of jealousy and concupiscence, and finally pitiable 
in her infatuation for a man who obviously could not endure her 
as a wife. Between them stands this man, Leonard Charteris, 





® Archer made a representative collection of vituperative comments for a 
projected, but never completed, Zbsen Schimpf-Lexicon, or Anthology of 
Abuse. Consult William Archer, “Ghosts and Gibberings,” The Pall Mall 
Gazette, April 8, 1891, and “The Mausoleum of Ibsen,” The Fortnightly Re- 
view, August, 1893; G. Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsenism (London, 
1891), p. 89; Miriam Alice Franc, Ibsen in England (Boston, 1919), Chap. II, 
“The Ibsen Controversy.” 
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despised by Grace because he has been seduced by Julia, and pur- 
sued by Julia with a frantic jealousy which drives him to every 
strategy to get rid of her. At this period, Shaw was a con- 
firmed philanderer, delighted in sweethearting, and was pursued 
by many women, who adored his wit and bantering manner.?° 
Charteris is unquestionably a portrait study in which Shaw 
was his own model. He once told me that the first act is an 
artistic version of a scene in his own life. “Charteris,” he added, 
“is as much myself as Berowne, Mercutio and Benedick are 
Shakespeare. They are all cads, if you like, just as Charteris 
has been called a cad; but does that really dispose of them?” 

Certain scenes in this play, marked by nervous strength and 
comic irony, remind at once of Wedekind and Strindberg. Shaw 
has classed the play as “unpleasant”; yet he once vehemently 
assured me: “Charteris is not passionless, not unscrupulous, and 
a sincere, not a pseudo, Ibsenist.” But to tolerate him it is nec- 
essary to get completely away from the code of honor and the 
romantic sexology of the French stage and of the Victorian stage 
dominated by it. Witness Augustin Filon’s devastating charac- 
terization of Shaw’s hero: “C’est un homme qui ne fait la cour 
aux femmes ni pour le bon ni pour le mauvais motif. Que veut-il ? 
S’amuser. Seulement—comme on la dit des Anglais en général— 
iL s’amuse tristement; il y a dans Vattitude de ce séducteur 
glacial et dégouté quelque chose qui n’est pas tres viril. On dit la 
sociéte anglaise infestée de ces gens-la.” 1? 

10 Shaw was late in sexual experience, but made up for lost time. Women 
found him on occasion awkwardly importunate, and resisted his advances 
with difficulty. A famous actress said, with delightful and exaggerated 
veracity, that he was “difficult” enough on vegetarian diet, but that, if he 
were given a thick, juicy beefsteak, no woman in London would be safe. 
In protesting to Archer against his theory, expounded in The World review 
of Widowers’ Houses, that Shaw was merely a theorist and had no knowledge 
of life, Shaw wrote him jestingly on December 14, 1892: “Here am I, who 
have collected slum rents weekly with these hands, and for 414 years been 
behind the scenes of the middle-class landowner—who have philandered with 
women of all sorts and sizes—and I am told gravely to go to nature and give 
up apriorizing about such matters, by you, you sentimental Sweet Lavendery 
recluse.” CC. Archer, op. cit., p. 1096. 

11 Augustin Filon, “M. Bernard Shaw et son Théatre,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, November 15, 1905. Consult also Archibald Henderson, George 
Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), Chapter X. Archer 


found this play offensive, an “outrage upon art and decency”; it made him 
want to cut his friend and colleague in the street. Consult William Archer, 
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Shaw is quite unmoved by these accusations, often repeated, 
of lack of virility. “The lhe-man,” he has said, “is a poor devil 
who requires two porterhouse steaks, three liqueur brandies and 
four ounces of Limburger cheese to ginger him up to promiscuous 
sexual activity. That is what he calls virility. J call it pitiable 
impotence.” And certainly Shaw contrived to “warm both hands 
at the fire of life” without any such doping. 

Shaw’s next play, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, written in 1893 
after The Philanderer was completed in the same year, has an 
interesting origin. The germ idea, contained in a French novel, 
was suggested by Janet Achurch to Shaw who resolved to work 
out the truth about the mother in the story. The following 
autumn, while on a visit to Beatrice Webb, Shaw received from 
her the suggestion that he put on the stage a “real modern 
emancipated woman” who may be recognized in Vivie Warren. 
Janet Achurch dramatized the French novel along the original 
romantic lines, in a play called Mrs. Daintree’s Daughter. The 
name first given to Shaw’s play was Mrs. Jarman’s Profession. 
Shaw’s play is sternly realistic, with its “remorseless logic and 
iron framework of fact.” As Augustin Hamon, Shaw’s French 
translator, a Determinist acharné, once expressed it to me, Shaw’s 
social determinism is here “absolute.” But Shaw is as resolute 
an enemy of Determinism as Samuel Butler. Hamon’s claim is 
valid as to Mrs. Warren only. She, certainly, is the product of 
her environment. Able and energetic as she is, she has not 
struggled for a moment against the circumstances that led her 
to be a prostitute and procuress as the line of least resistance: 
there has been no resistance at all. In contrast, Vivie, the daugh- 
ter, reacts vigorously and victoriously against her dictated destiny 
as a moneyed idle young lady; and this is why, beginning by 
understanding her mother, she ends by despising her and aban- 
doning her as “a conventional woman at heart.” This contrast 
between the common sense that accepts circumstances and makes 
the best of them and the genius that reacts against them, is an 





Study and Stage (London, 1899), “Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Plays.” Shaw him- 
self has called The Philanderer a “nasty play”; and a “combination of 
mechanical farce with realistic filth.” See W. A. Page, Behind the Curtains 
of Broadway’s Beauty Trust (New York,-1927), p. 215; and Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931), p. 36. 
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endless source of dramatic conflict in Shaw’s plays: the ease and 
humor and gusto with which he handles it make it almost a 
formula with him. As Socialist and economist, Shaw throws the 
blame for the conditions exposed, not upon Mrs. Warren and Sir 
George Crofts as individuals, but upon the prevailing, the Capi- 
talist, social order which offers them as alternatives, not morality 
and immorality, but two sorts of immorality. Shaw once de- 
scribed this play to me as a faithful presentment of the “eco- 
nomic basis of modern commercial prostitution.” Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession is something more than a work of art: it is an act—an 
act of declared hostility against Capitalistic society, the inertia 
of public opinion, the lethargy of the public conscience, and the 
criminality of a social order which begets and permits such 
appalling social conditions. In writing Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Shaw was intent on arousing in each individual, whether reader or 
playgoer, some sense of responsibility for defective social organi- 
zation and for those social horrors which can be mitigated and 
perhaps ultimately abolished by public opinion, public action, 
and public contribution.?” 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession is a drama of catastrophe, exemplify- 
ing, in Amiel’s words, the fatality of the consequences of every 
human act. It is a drama definitely influenced by Ibsen, notably 
his Ghosts and A Doll’s House, and employing his characteristic 
retrospective method. Like Nora as wife, Vivie as daughter 
abandons her mother under a like profound conviction of her duty 
to herself as a human being—a duty she recognizes as far more 
obligatory than any she might be conventionally imagined to 
owe to an able and unscrupulous parent who has educated and 
purposes to support her in luxury out of the profits of a profes- 
sion which has its roots in the most hideous of all social evils.’ 





12 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, “Mr. Shaw’s Method and Secret,” The Daily 
Chronicle, April 30, 1898; ‘The Author’s Apology,” Preface to the Stage So- 
ciety edition of Mrs. Warren’s Profession (London, 1902); and “Mainly About 
Myself,” Preface to Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant (Chicago, 1902), Vol. I. 
The French novel which contained the germ idea of Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
is Maupassant’s Yvette. Consult also G. Bernard Shaw, “The Problem Play: 
A Symposium,” The Humanitarian, May, 1895. 

18In the first letter I ever received from Shaw (see Chapter i), occur 
these highly significant words: “In all my plays my economic studies have 
played as important a part as a knowledge of anatomy does in the works of 
Michael Angelo.” 
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With Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Shaw “arrived” as a 
dramatist of genius. Even Archer was converted—for a time. 
The play, despite a few more or less conspicuous defects, is a 
notable work. Instead of maintaining an association in the 
imagination of the spectators between prostitution and beauty, 
fashion, luxury, and refinement, as do La Dame aux Camellias, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Iris, Zaza, and countless other mod- 
ern plays, Mrs. Warren’s Profession reveals to us through the 
conversation of Mrs. Warren, not the life of the courtesan in all 
its arid actuality, but the economic causes and consequences of 
prostitution. Its power proceeds from the veracious exhibition 
of the motives which prompt to action, the intellectual and emo- 
tional crises precipitated by the fierce clash of personalities, and 
the sardonically unconscious self-scourging of the characters 
themselves. Out of the mouths of the characters themselves 
proceeds their own condemnation. 

Shaw has not yet acquired a real mastery of the theatre, or 
that power of self-control which modern tragi-comedy ruthlessly 
imposes. The play has queer quirks of melodrama: Frank and 
the rifle, and the old-fashioned stagey “curtain” of the first act. 
Frank’s and Vivie’s candid indifference to their possible blood 
relationship was startlingly new. It horrified Archer, who re- 
proached Shaw for wantonly dragging in a suggestion of incest. 
Shaw denied the wantonness, pointing out that the case would 
be incomplete without it, as “the children of any polyandrous 
group will, when they grow up, inevitably be confronted with 
the insoluble problem of their own possible consanguinity.” Be- 
side the play’s vigorous movement and almost unendurable effect, 
the faults mentioned are comparatively venial faults which Shaw 
classes among those “relapses into staginess” which betray “the 
young playwright and the old playgoer in this early work of 
mine.” A stage convention revived by Shaw from the classical 
drama is the objective self-consciousness with which the chief 
characters go about explaining conditions and themselves. It is 
obvious on reflection that a real Mrs. Warren could not analyze 
and describe her economic situation as the stage Mrs. Warren 
does in her passionate harangue at the end of the second act: 
a feat of which Henry George might have been proud. But with- 
out this classic license the play would be impossible, as Richard 
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ITI and Iago and Hamlet and Macbeth would be impossible. On 
the other hand Vivie’s intellectual self-consciousness is quite nat- 
ural: it was her whole character, closely studied from life, but 
stranger to the stage than even Blanche Sartorius assaulting her 
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parlormaid, that seemed so unnatural to the critics that they 
called her “Shaw in petticoats.” The Russian critics were dis- 
appointed with the “bourgeois morality” of the play. By this 
they meant that Shaw did not exhibit prostitution in action and 
épater le bourgeois by glorifying it. Could they have foreseen 
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CHAPTER XLII 
PLEASANT PLAYS 


HE close of the year 1893 likewise marks the close of 
Shaw’s first phase as a dramatist. As Brunetiére chal- 


lenged the Symbolists, so the English public challenged 
the Independent Theatre Society: “Gentlemen, produce your 
masterpieces!” Like an attorney for the defence, Shaw took up 
the case; and rather than let it collapse, he manufactured the 
evidence, 

Though Shaw, after Widowers’ Houses, snatched the torch and 
took up the London running from Ibsen—though there was some 
similarity between their class and early circumstances—though 
Shaw’s quarrel with capitalist civilization was as implacable as 
Ibsen’s and more clearly reasoned economically—though Shaw 
rated Ibsen so high that he declared it impossible to take Shake- 
speare seriously after him—yet their plays are as unlike as their 
figures and faces, despite the superficial resemblances that must 
exist more or less between all practicable stage plays written for 
the same type of theatre. Shaw, like Ibsen, sometimes enlarges 
his drama by a retrospective first act; but this device, though 
never before carried to such masterly lengths as by Ibsen, is an 
old one, and is called by Shaw the Long Lost Child or Bohemian 
Girl gambit. The really new feature introduced by Ibsen is the 
final discussion of the whole business by the characters; and this 
is not only used in its simple Doll’s House form by Shaw in 
Candida, but developed to such an extent that he often taunted 
the protesting critics by announcing his plays as discussions or 
debates. In Too True to Be Good one of the characters, at the 
end of the first act, actually informs the audience that the play 
is now over; that the two following acts will consist of nothing 
but talk about it; and that the exit doors are open. Of course 
Shaw takes care to dramatize his debates so thoroughly that the 
exit doors are never resorted to; but still the discussions are real 
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discussions. They are not, however, reminiscent of Ibsen any 
more than Ibsen is reminiscent of Dumas fils and the stage 
raisonneurs of Scribe and his school. It is true that Ibsen 
studied the Parisian school and accepted its mechanical con- 
structive technic, to the great satisfaction of Archer; but as he 
was a great dramatic poet and the Parisian playwrights were 
only brilliant artisans, he takes his plays into an empyrean so 
remote from the Paris boards that only technical experts discover 
the connection. 

Now Shaw maintained from the beginning that the Parisian 
method was the wrong method, though it had produced very 
pretty results. He compared it to artificial flower making. A 
play, he contended, should not be constructed; it should grow; 
and if it is let grow it will construct itself more wonderfully than 
any “well-made play.” He boasts that he never sees a page ahead 
when he is writing a play, and that he fearlessly lets his inspira- 
tion lead him straight to apparent impossibilities, knowing by 
experience that a way out will always open at the last moment, 
as, for instance, the dream epilogue to Saint Joan solved the 
apparently insoluble problem of presenting Joan’s historical 
future and its significance in a fifteenth century scene. Ibsen’s 
two years of preliminary studies and stories have therefore no 
place in Shaw’s technic. It is dangerous to make plots and plans, 
he holds: filling up a plan may be as interesting to the planner 
as putting together a jig saw puzzle; but it bores the spectator ; 
and constructed plays always have dead wood in them. Thus 
Shaw is at the opposite pole to Ibsen technically: the two schools 
are fundamentally different. 

Another point on which Shaw threw over Ibsen was the sup- 
posed necessity for a fatal catastrophe in a serious play. When 
Shaw read the unfinished Widowers’ Houses to Henry Arthur 
Jones, Jones did not, like Archer, fall asleep; but he did say, 
‘“Where’s your murder?” Shaw protested against what he called 
the forced catastrophe. He pointed out in the leading case of 
The Wild Duck that though on rare and fortunate occasions a 
performance of this wonderful tragi-comedy did carry off the 
girl’s suicide and make it deeply touching and even convincing, 
under less magical circumstances it seemed forced and incredible. 
He even went so far as to say that there was a good deal to be 
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said for Judge Brack’s remark when Hedda Gabler blew her 
brains out: “People don’t do such things.” He denied that acci- 
dents and catastrophes are dramatic in themselves, and heartily 
endorsed the observation with which H. G. Wells excused himself 
from attempting to write plays: “Nothing can happen on the 
stage.” Archer at last pontifically declared that Shaw was in- 
capable of tragedy because he had never dramatized a death. 
Shaw immediately dramatized one in The Doctor’s Dilemma and 
described that play as a tragedy; but though he thereby caught 
out Archer on his mechanical test for tragedy the effect is not 
in the least Ibsenic: in spite of Dubedat’s death on the stage, a 
couple of murders in Cesar and Cleopatra, no less than three 
corpses in As Far As Thought Can Reach, and the two deaths, 
as symbolic as that of Solness in The Master Builder, at the end 
of Heartbreak House, the fatal catastrophe is as systematically 
excluded in Shaw’s plays as it is exploited in Ibsen’s. 

We must therefore abandon the notion that Shaw “derives” 
from Ibsen, save that it was Ibsen who raised nineteenth century 
drama to the level at which it could become a sufficient vehicle 
for Shaw’s utmost inspiration. The two men were in the strong- 
est contrast to one another. The stark fatalism of Ibsen was 
alien to the playful, impudent, intransigent Shaw. His first play 
met with a success of scandal; his second was beyond the acting 
resources of the coterie theatres; his third, the expected “mas- 
terpiece,’ was debarred by the censorship. 

The London public of that day provided just a fortnight’s 
audiences for an Ibsen play, mostly of people who were not 
habitual playgoers. The rabidly hostile popular press frightened 
the ordinary theatre-going public away. Shaw had to begin with 
the Ibsen audience. By catering for it The Independent Theatre 
and the Stage Society, a private club which, as such, took the 
authorities by surprise by giving its performances on Sunday and 
ignoring the censor, catered for this supposedly highbrow coterie, 
and may be regarded as the pioneer organizations in the Little 
Theatre movement in Great Britain. They dealt in interesting 
and bizarre dramatic wares which no West End manager dared 
to touch. They were only coterie theatres; but the Independent 
did the trick in Shaw’s case. He had been quite open to Archer’s 
unfavorable judgment of his vocation until the performance of 
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Widowers’ Houses showed him that he could catch and hold even 
a largely hostile audience, and that his acting effects “got across.” 
From that moment he had no more misgivings, and was always 
ready to oblige with a play, pleasant or unpleasant as might be 
required. For he seems to have taken playwriting in his stride, 
as one of his unpaid recreative activities. There is no reason 
to doubt his statement to Frank Harris that with a few notable 
exceptions his plays are all pzéces d’occasion, written because 
they were wanted by one or other of his friends. At all events, 
when the demand of The Independent Theatre and the suggestion 
of Beatrice Webb are succeeded by Florence Farr’s appeal to save 
a West End theatre with a failure on hand, Shaw at once changes 
his key completely, and writes an ‘“anti-romantic comedy” (as he 
announced it) which now ranks as quite presentable West End 
stuff, but which at first puzzled the critics as a sort of opéra 
bouffe without music. 

The natural reaction from Mrs. Warren’s Profession—legs and 
the woman—is Captain Bluntschli’s profession—Arms and the 
Man. Shaw is essentially an economist: he always works 
down to the economic basis of his characters’ social rank and 
professional status. The new play, seen in one light, is a study 
of the psychology of the military profession.t. From the stand- 
point of the playgoer, this play has for dramatic essence the 
collision of romantic illusion with prosaic reality. It is a genuine 
comedy of character, theatrical in the true sense, and has had a 
popular success in many parts of the world. 

To a post-World-War, disillusioned generation, Shaw’s exposure 
of the “glory of war” and demonstration that efficiency, not 
romance, is its mainspring, are accepted as truisms. But to 
many Britishers in 1894, Shaw’s play appeared as a “damning 
sneer at military courage,” an attempt to prove that heroism is 
merely a sublimated form of cowardice. When the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII, attended a performance, he viewed 

1 Augustin Hamon’s Le Psychologie du Militaire Professtonel appeared in 
November, 1893. As a humanitarian Shaw has taken a keen interest in the 
basis and psychology of war which he denounces as an “orgy of crime based 
on the determination of the soldiers to stick at nothing to bring it to an end 
and get out of daily danger of being shot.” Consult G. Bernard Shaw, 


“Civilization and the Soldier,” The Humane Review, January, 1901; and “Can- 
nonfodder,” The Clarion, November 21, 1902. 
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it unsmilingly; and afterwards an “inspired” report was circu- 
lated to the effect that “his Royal Highness regretted that the 
play should have shown so disrespectful an attitude toward the 
Army as was betrayed by the character of the chocolate-cream 
soldier.” ? 

Bluntschli is a military carpet-bagger, a professional soldier 
who views war without illusion. A natural realist, he has learned 
the salutary lesson that bullets are to be avoided, not sought; 
that the chief objective of the efficient soldier is not the bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth, but practical success and the 
preservation of life. Although Shaw had never seen service and 
had participated only in the “battle of Trafalgar Square,” he 
was by nature a comic dramatist, adept in the satiric art of dis- 
illusion. The point of view of the common soldier was set forth 
in many books: realistic fiction such as Zola’s La Débdcle, classic 
autobiography of the type of Marbot’s Memoirs, and the 
reminiscences of such efficient commanders as Lord Wolseley and 
General Horace Porter. People laughed heartily at Shaw’s com- 
edy as a playful attempt to “mow down military ideals with 
volleys of chocolate creams.” To-day, an indispensable ration 
for the modern soldier is chocolate, pronounced by Liebig the 
most perfect food in the world. The idea of an officer carrying 
an empty pistol!—although great soldiers, notably Gordon, do 
without. Bluntschli’s hysterical condition in the first act finds 
its analog in the condition of the Federal troops after a 
battle, as described by General Porter. Shell-shock in more 
recent wars produces hysteria and lesions which are often perma- 
nent. Bluntschli’s delightful description of a cavalry charge 
was inspired, not by Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
but by Kinglake’s realistic description of this charge. Graham 
Wallas passed on to Shaw, who almost literally transcribed it, 
an exact description of cavalry charging by an officer who served 
in the Franco-Prussian War. Shaw is ready with authoritative 
citation for every important incident in the play. In detail, 





2 Compare the reminiscences of the Avenue Theatre production, April 21 
to July 7, 1894, by Yorke Stephens who played the part of Bluntschli: 
“Music and the Drama,” The Daily Chronicle, November 10, 1906. Members 
of the cast who afterwards distinguished themselves in other lines are: Bernard 
Gould (Saranoff), since famous as Sir Bernard Patridge, the cartoonist of 
Punch; and A. E. W. Mason (Plechanoff), the successfui novelist. 
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although not in totality of effect, Shaw is entitled to call his 
play realistic; but this is by no means a validation of Shaw’s 
claim to be a “dramatic realist.” ® 

In essence, Arms and the Man is a romantic comedy, with a 
delightfully satiric slant. The “realistic” details are really 
Shaw’s comedic touches in the exposure of the illusions of war- 
fare, of love, of romantic idealism. Shaw blocks in his milieu 
with the sketchiest of strokes. Bluntschli might just as well 
have served in a war between Peru and Chili, or Greece and 
Turkey; the scene might just as well have been laid along the 
seacoast of Bohemia. Shaw imparts an air of pleasing likelihood 
to the racial traits of the characters and the local color of the 
scenes. More than once the Bulgarians have created a demon- 
stration against this play because of its reflections upon the habits 
and manners of the people; * and as late as 1929, when the play 
was produced at the Vynohrady Theatre in Prague, the scene was 
changed from Bulgaria to Albania. Even one of the London 
reviews in 1894 described the play as “another Bulgarian atroc- 
ity”! According to Brandes’ observation, one notes in Shaw’s 
choice of themes the mental suppleness of the modern critic, 
with his ability to throw himself sympathetically into different 
historic periods and into the minds of different races. In Arms 
and the Man, he notes, “the whole environment is characteristic, 
the people of most refinement being proud of washing themselves 
‘almost every day,’ and of owning a ‘library,’ the only one in the 
district. Everything smacks of the Balkan Peninsula, even to the 
waiting-maid and man-servant, with their half-Asiatic mingling 
of forwardness and servility.” > Shaw relates that Sergius Step- 


3 Consult Shaw’s vividly interesting defence of his methods in Arms and the 
Man, “A Dramatic Realist to His Critics,” The New Review, September, 1894. 

4See “The Rejected Statement,” included in the Preface to The Shewing-Up 
of Blanco Posnet (New York, 1911), pp. 345-353. When Arms and the Man 
was produced at the Viennese Schloss Theatre, attached to the late Imperial 
Palace, Schoenbrunn, June, 1921, there were tumults, demonstrations and 
speeches, by students and other Bulgarian protestants. 

5 Georg Brandes, “Der Dramatiker Bernard Shaw,” Gestalten und Gedanken 
(Miinchen-Langen, 1903). In a ludicrous interview with Shaw in The Pall 
Mall Budget, April 19, 1894, Shaw says: “I wanted a war as a background. 
Now I am absolutely ignorant of history and geography....Sidney Webb told 
me of the Servo-Bulgarian war, which was the very thing....So I looked up 
Bulgaria and Servia in an atlas, made all the names of the characters end in 
‘off,’ and the play was complete.” 
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niak, the Russian Nihilist, “went into the questions of Bulgarian 
manners and customs with me when I was preparing my play 
Arms and the Man for the stage as if the emancipation of Russia 
was a matter of comparatively little importance. . . . To him I 
owe the assistance I received from that admiral of the Bulgarian 
fleet in whose existence the public, regarding Bulgaria as an in- 
land State, positively declined to believe.” * Archer called him a 
horse marine. 

Shaw’s friends, Sidney Webb, the solid and efficient, Cun- 
ninghame Graham, the hidalgesque and fantastic, served as 
models for the contrasting figures of Bluntschli and Saranoff. 
The rodomontade placed by Shaw with such ludicrous effect in 
the mouth of the Bulgarian braggadocio had actually been used, 
by Graham, in a speech in the House of Commons. Shaw seized 
upon the potent phrase, “I never withdraw,” for its perfect style, 
and used it as a cockade for Sergius the Sublime. 

Arms and the Man is an old-fashioned romance, with all the 
new-fangled Shavian ingenuities. The romanticist Raina and the 
self-doubting hero Saranoff are comically disillusioned by the real- 
istic, hard-headed Bluntschli, who in turn falls a prey to love and 
romance. Shaw once told me that Arms and the Man was an 
attempt at Hamlet in the comic spirit: Shakespeare, modified by 
Ibsen, and comically transfigured by Shaw. Sergius, the Bul- 
garian Byron, the comedic Hamlet, is perpetually mocked by 
the disparity between his imaginative ideals and the disillusions 
which constantly sting his sensitive nature. The true tragedy of 
the idealist is embodied in self-blistering soliloquy : “Damnation! 
mockery everywhere! Everything that I think is mocked by 
everything that I do.” 


My Bulgarian hero, quite as much as Helmer in A Doll’s House, 
was a hero shown from the modern woman’s point of view. I com- 
plicated the psychology by making him catch glimpse after glimpse 
of ns own aspect and conduct from this point of view himself, as 
all men are beginning to do more or less now, the result, of course, 
being the most horrible dubiety on his part as to whether he is 
really a brave and chivalrous gentleman, or a humbug and a moral 

6G. Bernard Shaw, “A Word about Stepniak, To-Morrow, February, 18096. 
The admiral was a Russian, Admiral Cerebriakov, who becoming suspected of 
Nihilist sympathies, gave his ship the slip, and escaped to England, where he 
became a farmer. 
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coward. His actions, equally of course, are hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable with either theory. Need I add that if the straightforward 
Helmer, a very honest and ordinary middle-class man misled by false 
ideals of womanhood, bewildered the public and was finally set down 
as a selfish cad by all the Helmers in the audience, a fortiort my 
introspective Bulgarian never had a chance, and was dismissed, with 
but moderately spontaneous laughter, as a swaggering impostor of 
the species for which contemporary slang has invented the term 


“bounder,” ? 
Shaw was acutely conscious that his wit was his besetting sin, 


constantly diverting the thoughts of his audience away from the 
emotive content. The “insane success” of Arms and the Man 
was a delusion: the expense, borne by the benevolent angel and 
concealed backer, Miss A. E. F. Horniman, ran up into thousands 
of pounds.® I think that, in writing his next play, Shaw con- 
sciously disciplined his wit and tried hard to write a true drama 


7G. Bernard Shaw, Preface to William Archer, The Theatrical World of 1894. 
(London, 1895). In view of the popular interest manifested in Arms and the 
Man, Archer requested Shaw to speak of it in this preface. For a discussion 
of other features of this play and a facsimile of the playbill of the Avenue 
Theatre production, voicing a “chorus of approval from the entire press,’”’ con- 
sult Archibald Henderson: George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincin- 
nati, 1911). In a remarkable letter to Henry Arthur Jones, December 2, 1894, 
Shaw observes with deep insight: 


I find that when I present a drama of pure feeling, wittily expressed, the 
effect when read by me to a picked audience of people in a room is excellent. 
But in a theatre, the mass of the people, too stupid to relish the wit, and too 
convention-ridden to sympathise with real as distinct from theatrical feeling, 
simply cannot see any drama or fun there at all, whilst the clever people feel 
the discrepancy between the real and theatrical feeling only as a Gilbertian 
satire on the latter, and, appreciating the wit well enough, are eager to show 
their cleverness by proclaiming me as a monstrously clever sparkler in the 
cynical line. These clever people predominate in a first night audience; and 
accordingly, in Arms and the Man, I had the curious experience of witnessing 
an apparently insane success, with the actors and actresses almost losing their 
heads with the intoxication of laugh after laugh, and of going before the 
curtain to tremendous applause, the only person in the theatre who knew that 
the whole affair was a ghastly failure. 


Doris Arthur Jones, The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones (London, 
1930), pp. 140-141. Thus, William Archer came no nearer the mark than to 
describe the play as a “superficially cynical extravaganza.” 

8 Shaw did not know until years later that Miss Horniman was concerned 
in the venture. The ostensible producer of Arms and the Man was Florence 
Farr, one of Shaw’s “flames.” An interesting personal trait of this charming 
character, in dealing with enamoured admirers, is amusingly described by Shaw 
in the Personal Note in William Archer, Three Plays (New York, 1927). I 
gather that Shaw was really his own producer, although he was undoubtedly 
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that would genuinely move an audience. Arms and the Man, a 
comic-opera without music,® eventually proved a great popular 
success throughout the entire world; and Candida, its successor, 





greatly aided by George R. Foss, the stage manager. To Mr. Foss I am in- 
debted for the following letter: 
29, Fitzroy Square, W. 
12th July, 1894. 
My bEAR Foss: 

I should long ago have acknowledged the specifications of the scenes you 
sent me for the new prompt books of Arms and the Man. In putting in 
all the stage movement of the play, which is as much an integral part of 
its authorship as the text itself, I was confronted with an account in black 
and white of how much it owed to you; and in preparing a play which I 
now have in hand for the stage I find that I have learned a great deal of 
my business from you. Our personal acquaintance has been so pleasant and 
unceremonious that I have always taken your skill and interest in the work 
as a matter of course, along with your great good humour and forbearance 
whenever I was inclined to persist in making a mistake in spite of you; 
but I should be sorry to let the occasion pass altogether without a word 
to shew that I quite know how well off 1 was in having your help. I hope 
Arms and the Man is not the last enterprise in which we shall be associated. 

Don’t bother to acknowledge this letter: it is not meant formally enough 
for that. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


®It has doubtless occurred to readers of certain of Shaw’s plays that they 
possess many of the characteristics of light opera or opéra bouffe. The author 
of The Admirable Bashville; Passion, Poison and Petrifaction; Arms and the 
Man; The Devil’s Disciple; You Never Can Tell; Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version; and even of John Bull’s Other Island and Cesar and Cleopatra may 
almost be called a Gilbert without a Sullivan. The music only is lacking. 
Henry Irving told Ellen Terry that Captain Brassbound’s Conversion is “like 
a comic opera.” 

Inevitably, Arms and the Man furnished the “book” for a comic opera, 
entitled Der Tapfere Soldat (The Gallant Soldier). The librettists were 
Rudolf Bernauer and Leopold Jacobson; and the music was composed by 
the widely popular Viennese composer of operettas, Oscar Straus. In this 
“adaptation” of Arms and the Man, there were many “comic variations” in 
the familiar style of comic opera. Raina becomes Nadina, Catherine becomes 
Aurelia, Louka gives way to Mascha; Captain Bluntschli is replaced by Lieu- 
tenant Bumerli, Major Paul Petkoff by Colonel Kasimir Popoff, Major Sergius 
Saranoff by Major Alexius Spiridoff, and Nicola by the insignificant Stephan. 
Even the historic battle of Slivnitza becomes Slivinski. This comic opera, with 
the English title of The Chocolate Soldier (alas! with the “cream” skimmed off) 
has proved widely popular. The music is, in its genre, delightful. The song- 
hit of the piece is Nadina’s “My Hero”; and another favorite is Nadina’s letter- 
song, with these words: 


My dear sir, Mister Bumerli: 
Most hateful you, are now to me 
The reasons why I'll plainly state, 
The first one is you came too late, 
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probably Shaw’s most perfect piece from the technical standpoint, 
meets all the classic tests and has achieved international vogue. 

Candida is a penetrating psychological observation upon the 
emotional reverberations in the souls of three clearly imagined, 
exquisitely realized characters. The character of Marchbanks 
(aside from its association with a phase in Shaw’s own develop- 


And secondly you’re much too smart 

To please a simple maiden’s heart. 

And thirdly you’re an awful flirt, 

Your manner is too flip and pert. 
Uh! Uh! Uh! 


Read farther and you'll plainly see, 
That you are nothing, sir, to me. 
No girl would care to meet you twice, 
And this to you is my advice: 
If you would cease to make folks smile, 
Adopt a less conceited style, 
And try to act, that’s if you can, 
Less like an ass, more like a man. 
Don’t let me see you anywhere, 
No, not anywhere, 
With scorn, 
NaDINA PoporF! 

There! 


Der Tapfere Soldat was first produced, and with genuine popular success, at 
the Theater des Westens, Berlin, in February, 1909; and has often been revived. 
The English version, The Chocolate Soldier, by the late Stanislaus Stange, 
won great popularity through the productions of F. C. Whitney, at the Lyric, 
Herald Square, and Casino Theatres, New York City, beginning the first of 
September, 1909, and running for many months; and at the Lyric Theatre, 
London, beginning September 10, 1910. It has been successfully revived by 
Jolson’s Theatre Musical Comedy Company, first at Al Jolson’s Theatre, later 
removing to the Majestic Theatre, New York, beginning early in January, 
1930; and by the Civic Light Opera Company, Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
beginning September 22, 1931. 

Shaw vehemently disclaimed any share in the preparation of the libretto; 
and the program and bills of the first London production of The Chocolate 
Soldier, on his insistence, contained a frank apology for this “unauthorized 
parody of one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s comedies.” (See special issue of The 
Play Pictorial, Vol. XVI, No. 98.) In the first American production, it was 
described as “an opera bouffe, in three acts—music by Oscar Straus—based on 
George Bernard Shaw’s ‘Arms and the Man.’” The German version was 
described as an “operette in 3 Akten ... (Mit Beniitzung von Motiven aus 
Bernhard Shaw’s Helden).” The French version, Le Soldat de Chocolat, is 
described: “Opérette en 3 Actes et 4 Tableaux ...d’aprés Bernhard Shaw 
‘Arms and the Man.’” It was first produced in the French language at the 
Théatre Royal des Galeries St. Hubert, Brussels, September 8, 191z. In the 
production at the Thédtre de l’Apollo, Paris, in November, 1912, it was de- 
scribed as “parodie d’aprés Bernard Shaw, adaptation en trois actes, de M. 
Pierre Veber, musique de M. Oscar Straus.” 
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ment) might have been linked with the name of Shelley or with 
some leading poet (say William Butler Yeats) in the Celtic 
Renascence. Candida dramatically portrays the conflict between 
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prose convention and poetic anarchy, mirroring that conflict of 
human wills so essential to authentic drama. 

Candida is a little domestic drama, scarcely more than a “scene 
from private life.’ Abounding in scenes and situations tense 
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with emotional and dramatic power, it is stamped with the finish 
and restraint of great art. The characters in this play, so 
chameleonic in its changing lustres, at every instant turn toward 
the light new facets of their nature. We catch the iridescent and 
ever-varying tints of life; and over all is a sparkle of fine and 
subtle humor, lightening the tension of soul-conflicts with touches 
of homely veracity. The “auction scene” of the third act, which 
has a curious parallel in The Lady from the Sea, though both 
were independently conceived, affords the fullest display for 
Shaw’s unexcelled talents as advocate and dialectician. Beneath 
the glib argumentation lies a texture of deep emotion. Actions, 
especially in sex relationships, are not governed by the dictates 
of pure reason. The auction scene is the true obligatory scene; 
and is a fine example of that thinking aloud the language of 
the subconscious, since made so notable by Eugene O’Neill’s De- 
sire under the Elms and Strange Interlude. 

A fitting sub-title for Candida is: a Mystery. This play has 
mystified would-be interpreters without number.’° The critics who 
imagine that Candida “chooses” her husband because he is the 
weaker are wide of the mark. Love dictates her choice. She is 
bound by none of the conventional grounds for fidelity. She 
would “choose” Marchbanks without scruple if love bade. Sens- 
ing the growing love of the callow young poet and sympathizing 
with his infatuation, she “seduces” him into worshipful avowals, 
so that she may bring common sense to bear and show him that 
love is not the inevitable reward for the higher logic. And 
Marchbanks, deluded into the belief that Candida has chosen 
Morell because he is the weaker, reacts in a mood of noble scorn 
for such cheap, fireside joys. His love soars far above the un- 
ideal place of Burgess—or is it bourgeois?—respectability. In 
the instant of the Shavian discovery that service, not happiness, 
is life’s higher aim, he passes from youth to manhood. This, 
indeed, is the “secret in the poet’s heart”—else the golden- 
winged god of dreams shrivels to a pitiful shape of egoism. The 
names in the play are suggestive: Morell, Burgess, Mill, Prossy, 
Candida. The maternal heroine is compact of candor and sym- 





10For interesting interpretations and estimates of Candide, by Brandes, 
Bahr, Muret, Georgette LeBlanc-Maeterlirick, Sir Charles Wyndham and G. K. 
Chesterton, consult Henderson, op. cit., Chapter XI. Beatrice Webb penetrat- 
ingly described Candida as a “sentimental prostitute.” 
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BERNARD SHAW 


pathy; but perhaps she scarcely divines the secret in the poet’s 
heart. We never fully understand others. Everyone is hemmed 
in by the limitations of his own nature. 

Shaw’s widely successful play, You Never Can Tell, was begun 
during the summer of 1895. He now launched full sail upon 
Moliére’s “strange enterprise of making good folks laugh.” You 
Never can Tell was Shaw’s propitiatory offering, in the form of 
farce-comedy, to that recalcitrant London which had scorned 
his social sermons. You Never Can Tell is Shaw’s As You Like 
Jt. Strangely enough, it missed fire: Shaw lost his great chance 
when Cyril Maude’s rehearsals of the play at the Haymarket in 
1897 fell through." It was nine long years before Shaw was able 
to change his dubitative “You Never Can Tell!” into a tri- 
umphant “I told you so!” 

“The only thanks that people give me for not ‘boring’ them,” 
Shaw once remarked, “is that they laugh delightedly for three 
hours at the play that has cost many hours of hard labor, and 
then turn round and say that it is no play at all and accuse me 
of talking with my tongue in my cheek. And then they expect 
me to take them seriously!” There is no question of taking 
anything seriously in You Never Can Tell. Never was more 
playful play, more irresponsible fun. Shaw has almost succeeded 
in creating a new type of farce-comedy, for here vivacious men- 
talization predominates over everything. Shaw utilizes the stock 
characters and familiar devices of comedy, farce, burlesque and 
extravaganza for his own ends, endowing them with fresh in- 
terest through his own infectious mirth. At last Shaw has found 
that loose, variegated, kaleidoscopic comedic form which freely 
admits of the antics of the Shavian whimsicality. 

You Never Can Tell is memorable for three conspicuous fea- 
tures. Dolly Clandon is a forerunner of the immature feminine 
type of the post-World-War decade. Shaw created the flapper be- 
fore she existed in real life, with her impudence, unformed mind, 
propensity to perpetual play, passion for petting. Valentine and 
Gloria are incomplete sketches for the two full-sized models, 
Tanner and Ann. 

Shaw has a decided fondness for love scenes; but he writes 





11 Consult Chapter xxxv. 
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them like a psycho-analyst, to the scandal of all good Victorian 
romanticists. The characters describe in a comically graphic way 
their erotic reactions. With Shaw, the symbol of love is not a 
Cupid blindfold, but the alertest of Arguses. As Walkley artis- 
tically expressed it, love, in Shaw’s view, is not, as with Cham 
fort the échange de deux fantaisies, but the échange des deux 
explications. 

William, the delightful waiter, is now one of the immortals of 
English comedy—along with Pickwick, Bob Acres, and Mrs. 
Malaprop. A master figure of classic, rather than modern, 
comedy, he suggests, with exquisite subtlety, the gracious unob- 
trusiveness that dignifies his calling. Whenever he loses sight of 
his menial position long enough to utter one of his kindly bits of 
philosophy, he always fades back again into the waiter attitude 
with such deference and such celerity as to accentuate the pathos 
of the contrast between his station and the rare humanity of his 
genial philosophy. 

In the autumn of 1895 Shaw wrote an oversized curtain raiser, 
The Man of Destiny, which has a rather confused history. It 
was written for Richard Mansfield; but as Shaw pleased himself 
by writing the part of The Strange Lady for Ellen Terry, he 
evidently had a Lyceum production by Henry Irving in mind as 
a second string to his bow. But the foibles of Napoleon were 
far too like Mansfield’s own foibles to please him; and he would 
none of it.!? 

Ellen Terry brought the play to Irving’s attention in 1896, 
and undoubtedly urged him to give it careful consideration. In 
speaking of this, Shaw says: “Irving . . . got the best of me on 
this occasion by expressing a desire to play the piece, and it was 
impossible for me to refuse his polite offer, although I knew that 
nothing would come of it.”?* Gordon Craig absurdly. asserts 
that Irving declined the play because in the stage-directions, 
Shaw officiously tried to tell him how to carry on his own busi- 


12 Compare Chapters xxxv and xxxvii. Shaw infuriated Mansfield by 
saying that he had studied his very undignified sketch of the young Napoleon 
from Mansfield. 

18 G, Bernard Shaw, “Ellen Terry,” Boston Evening Transcript, January 20, 
1906. Consult editorial, “Shaw and Irving,” in The Era, September 19, 1908. 
But the whole story comes out in the most intimate detail in Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931). 
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ness—the stage directions being imitations of Irving’s manner- 
isms. An examination of the stage directions reveals only the 
ordinary stage business used by all actors; but, Shaw explains, 
Gordon Craig had never seen any great actor before Irving, and 
still imagines that everything that Irving did was unknown to 
his predecessors. Shaw, for his part, had no doubt that Irving 
believed him to be making a bid for inclusion in the retinue of 
journalist Irvingolaters whom the great actor bribed by giving 
them hopes of productions which he never seriously contem- 
plated.** 

The Man of Destiny, according to Shaw, was written chiefly to 
exhibit the virtuosity of the two principal characters. The un- 
named possibilities of the situation have been subtly exploited. 
This little “fragment” is a dramatic tour de force ; the rapid shift- 
ing of victory from one side to the other, the excitingly unstable 
equilibrium of the balance of power, the fierce war of wills are 
of the essence of drama. The latent issue, the struggle of Napo- 
leon for a triumph that spells personal dishonor, is a dramatic 
motive sanctioned by the classic Gidipus Rex. Unlike Sophocles, 
whose listeners knew in advance the story of the ill-fated king, 
Shaw withholds from the spectator any foreknowledge of the out- 
come; but the growing curiosity of Napoleon, at once inducing 
the spectator’s inquisitiveness, is one of the play’s chief appeals. 

As Shaw’s Cesar is his interpretation of the great man of 
ancient history, so Napoleon is his interpretation of the great 
man of modern history. Shaw’s Napoleon is a curious composite 
of noble and ignoble impulses. He is strangely imaginative—a 
dreamer in the great sense, with a touch of the superstition of a 
Wallenstein, faith in his star. A ravenous beast at table, he 
feverishly gorges his food, while his hair sweeps into the ink 
and the gravy; his absolute obliviousness to surroundings is the 
mark of tremendous energy and will. Gravy serves for ink, a 
Craig to the Wars,” New York Times, November 30, 1930, being a review of 
the controversy in the columns of the London Observer. In the Observer, 
October 26, 1930, Shaw says: “Irving made me the usual offer to announce 
my play as accepted by him, and place it on his already well-stocked shelf 
‘for future production,’ with, of course, any advance on account of author’s 


fees which might be convenient to me. When the expected change in my 
criticisms did not take place my play was withdrawn from the list of future 
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grape hull marks a strategic point on the map. And it is the 
imprévu of his decision that so often puts his adversaries to rout. 
Filon protests against Shaw’s portrait of Napoleon as a mere 
repetition of the caricatures of Gillray and the calumniating dis- 
tortions of the historian Seeley. Shaw’s Napoleon is not the 
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Mr. BERNARD SHAW: Why should I too not be buried in West- 


minster Abbey? 
Mr. Buti: I have no objection, Mr. Shaw, but I’m afraid you 


won't find the company there quite distinguished enough for 
you. 

Reproduced from the drawing by Sir Francis Carruthers Gould with the 
permission of the proprietors of THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
Napoleon of the glorified Bonapartist chromo, but the Napoleon 
postfigured by his later career. Le Petit Corporal is the ancestor 
of the Emperor Napoleon I. In the early phase, depicted by 
Shaw, Napoleon is correctly described in the words of the Strange 

Lady as “the vile, vulgar Corsican adventurer.” 
What burning longings, ill-concealed passions, convictions, am- 
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bitions were bound up in the history of this play! What tragte 
pity that fate, in the shape of the characters and temperaments 
of these dominant personalities, should have decreed that Shan’s 
The Man of Destiny, really written for them and portraying 
many of thetr individual traits and idiosyncrasies, should never 
have been played by Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry—and 
at the Lyceum!" The play still awaits two sxduoot of the 
requisite calibre, 





For the gripping story of this bitter and impassioned strugele of Shaw 
and Irving for the talent of Ellen Terry—modem versus classic, progressive 
versus stagnant—tead Ellen Terry and Bernard Show: A Correspondence, It 
is probably true that no really first-class rendition of The Man of Destiny has 
ever been given, This play was broadcast from the London Studio, by the 
Macdona Players, on March 28, 1928, 


CHAPTER XLIII 


PLAYS FOR PURITANS 


N 1896, when the Adelphi Theatre “reached the summit of its 
| glory as the home of melodrama,” the handsome William 
Terriss was always the hero, Jessie Millward the heroine, 
and Harry Nichols the comic relief. One day Terriss, who was 
planning a world tour, proposed to Shaw, whom he regarded as 
one of the “greatest intellectual forces of the day,” that they col- 
laborate in a play which should contain every known “sure-fire” 
melodramatic situation. Terriss actually produced a scenario ful- 
filling his promise: “in every act he was falsely accused of some 
acutely dishonourable crime through the machinations of a beau- 
tiful but diabolical vamp, and torn by the police from the frantic 
embrace of his virginal true sweetheart.” When the curtain rose 
again he turned up fresh as paint without the smallest reference 
to this misadventure, and went through it all afresh. 

Shaw solemnly pointed out to Terriss that the plot was too 
melodramatic. “In London,” he said, “you are the accepted hero 
of melodrama. But everywhere abroad they will have their own 
local Terriss, with whom you must not compete. From you, the 
travelling. London star, they will expect Irving—Hamlet.” To 
which Terriss promptly replied: “Mister Shaw, you have con- 
vinced me”—and flung the scenario (a carbon copy) into the 
fire, with the definitive air of one who well knows that he has 
another draft lying in his desk. 

One day, to the great surprise of Terriss, who meanwhile had 
abandoned his world tour and forgotten all about the Shavian 
Hamlet, Shaw turned up with The Devil’s Disciple in his pocket. 
The play, explains Shaw, was “stuffed with everything from the 
ragbag of melodrama: reading of a will, heroic sacrifice, court- 
martial, gallows, eleventh-hour reprieve, and all complete with— 
as Ellen Terry used to say of her acting—just that little bit of 
my own that makes all the difference.” The writing of the play 
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was a two months’ pastime for Shaw, who struck it off (in part!) 
during sittings for a portrait to Nellie Heath in October, 1896.1 

Shaw had written the play with an eye on both England and 
the United States, Terriss and Mansfield. When news of Mans- 
field’s success in the play reached him, Terriss wanted to produce 
it; but some time later a lunatic stabbed him at the stage door, 
putting an end at once to his life, Shaw’s project, and the great 
days of the Adelphi.” 

In one of the prefaces to Three Plays for Puritans, entitled 
“On Diabolonian Ethics,” Shaw claims for The Devil’s Disciple 
a genuine novelty—“the novelty of the advanced thought of my 
own day.” The great aim of the modern intelligence, as Goethe 
once remarked, should be to gain control over every means 
afforded by the past, in order thereby to enable himself to 
exhibit those features in which the modern world feels itself 
new and different. The Devil’s Disciple, though a quite honest 
and straightforward melodrama, might easily have been mistaken 
in the nineteenth century for a satire on melodrama. 

Shaw gives a Shavian twist to all the stock situations, the 
trite episodes, of conventional melodrama. He discards the 
obvious obligatory scene when the minister returns: the tumult 
of passions, Judith’s despair, the tender farewell as he goes to 
take the place of the noble altruist in prison; and sends the 
orphan child off posthaste to secure aid. Again, in the third act, 
the melodramatic formula requires Dick to avow his love for the 
minister’s wife, for whom he is prepared to make the supreme 
sacrifice. But when Judith visits Dick in prison and, moved by 
his sacrifice, tenderly asks him if he is not taking her husband’s 
place out of love for her, he replies sternly: 


If I said—to please you—that I did what I did ever so little for 
your sake, I lied as men always lie to women. You know how much 
I have lived with worthless men—aye, and worthless women too. 


1 Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931), 
pp. 84-86. 

2 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, Vornehmlich iiber mich selbst (in Program No. 
88 of the Schiller Theater, Berlin), a Plauderet which appeared originally in the 
Vienna Zeit, February, 1903, shortly before the production there of Teufels- 
kerl; and “Mr. Shaw on The Devil’s Disciple,” The Observer (London), 
August 24, 1930. 
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Well, they could all rise to some sort of goodness and kindness when 
they were in love. That has taught me to set little store by the 
goodness that only comes out red-hot. What I did last night, I did 
in cold blood, caring not half so much for your husband or for you 
as I do for myself. I had no motive and no interest: all I can tell 
you is that when it came to the point whether I would take my neck 
out of the noose and put another man’s into it, I could not do it. 
I don’t know why not: I see myself as a fool for my pains; but I 
could not and I cannot. I have been brought up standing by the 
law of my own nature; and I may not go against it; gallows or no 
gallows. I should have done the same thing for any other man in 
the town, or any other man’s wife. 


Lastly, Shaw indulges in his most hazardous stroke of satire 
in the scene of the military tribunal. Imagine the cloud of 
romantic gloom and melodramatic horror the author of La Tosca 
would have cast over this valley of the shadow of death! Shaw 
ushers in an exquisite and urbane comedian to irradiate the 
gathering gloom with the sparks of his audacious speech and the 
scintillations of his heartless wit. Thus Shaw elevates the 
plane of the piece into a sublimated atmosphere of sheer satire 
on militarism and its code of honor. 

Shaw succeeds in humanizing the stock figures of melodrama, 
revealing in them a credible mixture of good and evil, of reality 
and romance. Though he scoff at religion and break the social 
code, Dick is neither naturally vicious nor depraved. In the 
stern asceticism of his nature, he is a more genuine Puritan than 
his self-righteous mother, a Dickens figure bodily transplanted 
to Puritan New England. Under every trial, he obeys the law 
of his own nature: he can.do no otherwise. He is neither a 
conventional stage hero nor a dashing rake, but as Shaw explains, 
“a Puritan of the Puritans. He is brought up in a household 
where the Puritan religion has died and become, in its corrup- 
tion, an excuse for his mother’s master-passion of hatred in all its 
phases of cruelty and envy. In such a home he finds himself 
starved of religion, which is the most clamorous need of his 
nature. With all his mother’s indomitable selfishness, but with 
pity instead of hatred as his master-passion, he pities the devil, 
takes his side, and champions him, like a true Covenanter, against 
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the world. He thus becomes, like all genuinely religious men, 
a reprobate and an outcast.” ° 

There is a charming, delicate quality about Judith, the senti- 
mental, romantic New England Lydia Languish. In Victorian 
phrase, she is a prey to her emotions: like a willow, she sways 
between duty to her husband, whom she believes to be a coward 
and a poltroon, and love for the dashing Dudgeon, whom she re- 
gards as ne’er-do-well and reprobate. And so, when her husband 
returns, and proves to be a hero after all, her love naturally 
floods back to him—and with intuitive fear of a shattered home, 
she extorts from Dick a promise that he will never reveal her 
confession of love. Brandes correctly comments: “In the recital 
of Judith’s relations with Dick, there is convincing irony, and 
rare insight into the idiosyncrasies and subtleties of the feminine 
heart.” 4 

Among the minor characters, Burgoyne is a particularly in- 
teresting figure, not as the portrait af an historical personage, 
but as a distinct dramatic creation. “Gentleman Johnny,” suave, 
sarcastic, urbane, was a dramatist, an eighteenth century Shaw. 
He is here the high comedian, in his bantering repartee with 
Dick over the topic of the latter’s death. Burgoyne’s speech of 
Voltairean timbre, quite in the key of De Quincey’s Murder as a 
Fine Art—beginning “Let me persuade you to be hanged’’—is 
the finest ironical touch in English drama since Sheridan. But 
Sheridan could never have penned Burgoyne’s “Martyrdom is 
what these people like, sir. It is the only way in which a man 
can become famous without ability.” 

Dick Dudgeon was modeled after Richard Mansfield, who suc- 
cessfully played the part as a gay, debonair rake, a fascinating 
blade in the best style of English comedy. When Mansfield, at 
a congratulatory dinner, hinted that there were drawbacks to 
his triumph, narrates Shaw, a senator told him that he ought 
to go down on his knees every night and thank God for having 
sent him such a play. “I do, Senator,” replied Mansfield, “I do. 
I go down on my knees at my little bedside every night and thank 


8G. Bernard Shaw, “On Diabolonian Ethics,” one of the Prefaces to Three 
Plays for Puritans (Chicago, 1900), p. XXiv. 
4Georg Brandes, “Bernard Shaw’s Teater,” Politikken (Copenhagen), De- 
cember 29, 1902. 
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my Maker for that play. And the last words of my prayer 
always are: ‘But, O God, why did it have to be by Shaw?’ ” 

If Shaw was less than just to Forbes-Robertson’s superb per- 
formance as Dick Dudgeon at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill 
Gate, it was because he had already written a much bigger play 
for him in the grand manner and on a theme already handled by 
Shakespeare. Shaw once described Forbes-Robertson as a classi- 
cal actor: one who “can present a dramatic hero as a man whose 
passions are those which have produced the philosophy, the 
poetry, the art and the state-craft of the world, and not merely 
those which have produced its weddings, coroner’s inquests, and 
executions.” 

In outlining his reasons for writing Cesar and Cleopatra, Shaw 
says: 


Cesar and Cleopatra is an attempt of mine to pay an instalment 
of the debt that all dramatists owe to the art of heroic acting. 
Since Shakespear paid up so handsomely on this score, the British 
drama has been falling into heavier and heavier arrears... . I 
wrote Cesar and Cleopatra for Forbes-Robertson because he is the 
classic actor of our day, and had a right to require such a service 
from me. He stands completely aloof from the world of the motor 
car and the Carlton Hotel. . . . Forbes-Robertson is the only actor 
I know who can find out the feeling of a speech from its cadence. 
His art meets the dramatist’s art directly, picking it up for com- 
pletion and expression without explanations or imitations... . 
Without him Cesar and Cleopatra would not have been written; 
for no man writes a play without any reference to the possibility 
of a performance: you may scorn the limitations of the theatre as 
much as you please; but for all that you do not write parts for 
six-legged actors or two-headed heroines, though there is great scope 
for drama in such conceptions.° 


At a special matinée, on Wednesday, March 15, 1899, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, Cesar and Cleopatra was produced for 
the first time on any stage by Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s London 
Company at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The follow- 
ing characteristic observations appear on the program of that 
performance: 

5G. Bernard Shaw, “Bernard Shaw and the Heroic Actor,” The Play, Vol. X, 
No. 62. 
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Erantane, xpenn, pa6ni, pumcKie ROHAHI. 
PROGRAM OF CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 


Little Imperial Theatre, Moscow, December 22, 1909; 
twentieth production 


BERNARD SHAW 


Period of the Play—The end of the XXXIII. Dynasty in Egypt. 
The winter of 706-7 in Rome. Christian Computation, October, 
48 B.c. to March 47 B.c. 

The Action takes place in Egypt, the first Act on the Syrian Border, 
the remaining four in Alexandria. 

The Play follows history as closely as stage exigencies permit. Critics 
should consult Manetho and the Egyptian Monuments, Herod- 
otus, Diodorus, Strabo (Book 17), Plutarch, Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Appian of Alexandria, and, perhaps, Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 

Ordinary spectators, if unfamiliar with the ancient tongues, 
may refer to Mommsen, Warde-Fowler, Mr. St. George Stock’s 
Introduction to the 1898 Clarendon Press edition of Czsar’s 
Gallic Wars, and Murray’s Handbook for Egypt. Many of these 
authorities have consulted their imaginations, more or less. The 
author has done the same.® 


In an opening scene of rare beauty and mystery, Cesar dis- 
covers the child-truant Cleopatra reclining between the paws of 
her “baby-sphinx.” What possibilities, what previsions are 
packed in this prophetic hour, witnessing the meeting of these 
two supreme representatives of two alien worlds, two diverse 
civilizations! Cesar, dreamer and world-conqueror, apostro- 
phizes the sphinx in Egypt’s immemorial moonlight, concluding 
with the words: “I am he of whose genius you are the symbol: 
part brute, part woman, and part God—nothing of man in me 
at all. Have I read your riddle, Sphinx?” But he is utterly 
feazed out of countenance by a childish voice: “(Old gentleman !— 
don’t run away, old gentleman.” It is the voice of Shaw to his 
public: “I may take unpardonable liberties with you; but don’t 
run away.” 

The contemporary school of ironical biography began, not 
with Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, but with Bernard Shaw’s 
Cesar. “Shakespeare’s Caesar is the reductio ad absurdum of 

6Shaw sent me a copy of this program about Christmas, 1904. The 
program stated: “This is the first performance of the play in England prior 
to its production in London by Mr. Forbes Robertson,” but for various 
reasons this production did not occur. Consult Chapter xxvi. The above- 
mentioned performance was for copyright purposes. Seven years later, Forbes- 
Robertson and Gertrude Elliot played Cesar and Cleopatra with marked 


success in the United States and England.- Consult Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, A Player under Three Reigns (Boston, 1925). 
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the real Julius Cesar,” Shaw once remarked to me. “My Ceasar 
is a simple return to nature and history.” In speaking of the 
hero-restorations of Mommsen and Carlyle, Shaw pleads: “Allow 
me to set forth Cesar in the same modern light, taking the same 
liberty with Shakespear as he with Homer, and with no thought 
of pretending to express the Mommsenite view of Cesar any 
better than Shakespear expressed a view that was not even 
Plutarchian. .. .”7 Here we have the portrait of a hero in the 
light of Shavian psychology—a hero in undress, in his dressing 
gown as he lived, with all his trivial vanities and endearing 
weaknesses. The halo surrounding the head of the demigod fades 
away in the pathos of distance. Before us stands a man shorn 
of the romantic, the histrionic, the chivalric—but a real man, 
every inch of him, for all that. Shaw clearly draws the dis- 
tinction: 


Our conception of heroism has changed of late years. The stage 
hero of the palmy days is a pricked bubble. The gentlemanly hero, 
of whom Tennyson’s King Arthur was the type, suddenly found him- 
self out as Torvald Helmer in Ibsen’s Doll’s House, and died of the 
shock. It is no use now going on with heroes who are no longer really 
heroic to us. Besides, we want credible heroes. The old demand 
for the incredible, the impossible, the superhuman, which was sup- 
plied by bombast, inflation, and the piling of crimes on catastrophes 
and factitious raptures on artificial agonies, has fallen off; and the 
demand now is for heroes in whom we can recognize our own human- 
ity, and who, instead of walking, talking, eating, drinking, making 
love and fighting single combats in a monotonous ecstasy of con- 
tinuous heroism, are heroic in the true human fashion: that is, touch- 
ing the summits only at rare moments, and finding the proper level 
of all occasions, condescending with humour and good sense to the 
prosaic ones as well as rising to the noble ones, instead of ridicu- 
lously persisting in rising to them all on the principle that a hero 
must always soar, in season or out of season.® 


The days of Virginius and Ingomar are past. Cesar was a 
“real flesh and blood man, and not a statue with a phonograph in 
its mouth repeating, ‘I came; I saw; I conquered’ and ‘Et tu, 


7G. Bernard Shaw, “Better than Shakespear?” Preface to Three Plays for 
Puritans (London, 1901). Consult Chapter xxxi. 
8 G. Bernard Shaw, “Bernard Shaw and the Heroic Actor,” loc. cit. 
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Brute!’”® Forbes-Robertson himself pronounced it a great 
play, representing very truly what one would imagine Cesar said, 
thought and felt. “Possibly the play is before its time... . 
There are scenes of wonderful brilliancy and beauty, and I myself 
see nothing farcical about the play as some people seem to 
suggest. I see a great wit and humour; and, as Mr. Shaw points 
out, by what right are we to presuppose that Cesar had no sense 
of humour? He meets this amusing little impudent girl and is 
very much amused with her, and interested in her, quite naturally, 
as a human being. Why should one expect him to go strutting 
about, with one arm in his toga, and the other extended, spouting 
dull blank verse? ... Mr. Shaw has proved that prose can 
be poetical.” 1° 

After Joan of Arc, Cesar is Shaw’s greatest character. In 
politics a dreamer, in practical affairs a man of business sagacity, 
in private a trifle vain and rhetorical. Yet like the ageless 
Shaw, he is boyish, exuberant, humorous. When Pothinus ex- 
presses amazement that the conqueror of the world has time 
to busy himself with taxes, Cesar affably replies: “My friend, 
taxes are the chief business of a conqueror of the world.” Like 
Mirabeau, he has no memory for insults, and “could not forgive 
for the sole reason that—he forgot.” Nietzsche’s differentia 
of the great man applies: “Not to be able to take seriously, for 
a long time, an enemy, or a misfortune, or even one’s own mis- 
deeds—is the characteristic of strong and full natures, abundantly 
endowed with plastic, formative, restorative, also obliterative 
force.” Czsar’s policy of clemency is constantly thwarted by 
the murderous passions of his soldiers; the murder of Pompey he 
condemns as a stroke of unpardonable treachery and revenge, the 
removal of Vercingetorix very much as Talleyrand regarded the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien: worse than a crime, a blunder. 
Sufficient unto himself, strong enough to dispense with happiness, 
Cesar is a thoroughly good fellow, prosaically, patho-comically 
looking approaching old age in the face and wearing his con- 
queror’s wreath of oak leaves—to conceal his growing bald spot. 





®G. Bernard Shaw, “Cesar and Cleopatra,” Scots Pictorial, November 16, 
1912. 


10“To Understand Shaw,” interview with. Forbes-Robertson in the Man- 
chester Courier, November 19, 1907. 
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Were Rome a true republic, Cesar would be the first of republi- 
cans: he values the life of every Roman in his army as he values 
his own, and makes friends with everyone as he does with dogs 
and children. Cesar is the Shavian type of the man naturally 
great—not because he mortifies his nature in obedience to duty, 
but because he fulfils his own will. 

A phrase of the elder Coquelin describes Cesar and Cleopatra: 
“a combination of the most absolute fantasy with the most abso- 
lute truth.” Surely there are many reminders here of light opera, 
of Orphée aux Enfers and La Belle Heléne: the music of Offen- 
bach alone is wanting. If Arms and the Man has its Chocolate 
Soldier, Cesar and Cleopatra should have its Imperial Tutor. 
Cesar and Cleopatra is something more or less than drama: a 
tremendous fantasy, surcharged with deep imaginative reality. 
It is not a true drama—Shaw seldom writes one: it is a history 
play, a chronicle film of the exceptionally talky variety. ; 

True to Shakespearean practice, Shaw revels in anachronisms, 
and goes so far as to assert that this is the only way to make the 
historic past take form and life before our eyes. He shatters 
the illusion of antiquity with stock phrases of modern use: Egypt 
for the Egyptians, Art for Art’s Sake, Beaconsfield’s Peace with 
Honour, and his description of Cyprus. If Shakespeare has a 
clock striking in ancient Rome, Shaw has a steam-engine at 
work in Alexandria in 48 B.c. If Shakespeare puts a billiard 
table in Cleopatra’s palace, Shaw alludes to the ancient supersti- 
tion of table-rapping in the year 707 of the Republic. Shaw 
everywhere gives free play to abounding humor, to vexatious and 


11 When Forbes-Robertson produced the play at the Savoy, he omitted with 
impunity the entire third act. But ‘ts amusing qualities, coupled with its 
success in Berlin, compelled Shaw to restore it; and in order to make room 
for it he omitted the first scenes of the first and fourth acts, and, as he 
expressed it to me, “replaced them by a sort of grand overture in the form 
of a prologue to be spoken by the god Ra.” For an interesting discussion of 
this and other technical questions with reference to this play, consult Archibald 
Henderson, “George Bernard Shaw Self-Revealed,” II, The Fortnightly Review, 
May, 1926. In the Collected Works, Vol. IX, there is a re-arrangement of the 
first act as originally published in 1901. The part preceding Czsar’s apos- 
trophe to the Sphinx is labeled ‘“‘An Alternative to the Prologue.” This Pro- 
logue, spoken by the God Ra, appears in print for the first time in the Col- 
lected Works, Vol. IX. It is less impressive than portentous. No doubt it 
would sound impressive as spoken by Forbes-Robertson, who used it in a 
London production. 
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intrusive anti-climax; and even gives Cleopatra’s buxom com- 
panion the Dickensian name of Ftatateeta. The eighteenth cen- 
tury Irishman, with his contempt for John Bull, peeps out here 
and there; and when Cleopatra asks Britannus, Cesar’s young 
secretary from Britain, if it were true that he was painted all 
over blue, Britannus proudly replies: “Blue is the colour worn 
by all Britons of good standing. In war we stain our bodies blue, 
so that though our enemies may strip us of our clothes and our 
lives, they cannot strip us of our respectability.” 

During the period of his drama criticism on The Saturday Re- 
view, Shaw relentlessly criticized Henry Irving and the Lyceum 
for being reactionary and entirely out of the movement. As 
early as 1892, Shaw was corresponding with Ellen Terry, by 
whose acting he was fascinated. He was most eager to have 
her play a leading réle in one of his own plays (although he had 
.never met her). He had cherished the indignation of the modern 
artist against Irving for depriving Ellen Terry, the greatest 
English actress of her day, of the opportunity of playing modern 
roles, such as Nora Helmer, Hedda Gabler, and Rebecca West. 
She was always adored by painters; and the productions at the 
Lyceum, considered as pictures, were unexcelled for beauty 
and artistic effectiveness. “If it was denied Ellen Terry to work 
with Ibsen to interpret the indignation of a Nora Helmer,” Shaw 
wrote at the time of Irving’s death, “it was her happy privilege 
to work with Burne-Jones and Alma-Tadema. . . . Her incom- 
parable beauty, his (Irving’s) incomparable dignity: these were 
the charm of the Lyceum. It was the power of this enchantment 
which made everyone blind to the fact that the times were calling 
for the new dramatic school of the unyielding sage of Norway, 
and that when the charm of beauty was no longer enhanced by 
the charm of youth, the Lyceum must fall like the walls of 
Jericho.” ? 

When her son, Gordon Craig, became a father, Ellen Terry, 
who made no secret of the fact that she was born in 1848, play- 





12 Shaw’s essay on Ellen Terry, which first appeared in the Neue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) late in 1905, appeared in a re-translation back into English, 
from which the above quotation is taken, in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
January 20, 1906. See also Shaw’s memorable Preface to Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931). 
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fully wrote Shaw that now no one would ever write plays for 
a grandmother. Shaw immediately began to write Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion, at first tentatively named The Witch of 
Atlas, to prove the contrary. Shaw drew the character of Lady 
Cicely Waynflete entirely from Ellen Terry’s letters to him and 
from his long and admiring study of her nature and tempera- 
ment through her stage parts.1* When she saw him for the first 
time, as she was taking a curtain call at the first production of 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion by the Stage Society, December 
16, 1900, she was surprised to find the real Shaw a “good kind 
gentle creature” quite unlike the man of violent “brainstorms” 
revealed by the letters. 

Shaw was intent upon inducing the two most irresistible 
English-speaking actresses of the day to play Lady Cicely Wayn- 
flete: Ellen Terry and Ada Rehan. But neither of them could 
see It. When Elizabeth Marbury introduced the subject to Ada 
Rehan the great actress rated her soundly for daring to offer her 
a thing that was not a play at all. Ellen Terry made no secret 
of her disappointment. Ada Rehan, when she heard Shaw read 
the play years afterwards, recanted handsomely but too late: 
she was already in the grip of the disease that killed her. Ellen 
Terry soon changed her mind, but could not believe that the big 
public was ready for Shaw; and her public was the big public."* 

Three years after the play was completed, Shaw wrote Ellen 
Terry the following ultimatum: 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s compliments to Miss Ellen Terry. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been approached by Mrs. Langtry with a 
view to the immediate and splendid production of Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, with the last flash of a trampled-out love, has 
repulsed Mrs. Langtry with a petulance bordering on brutality. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been actuated in this ungentlemanly and 
unbusinesslike course by an angry desire to seize Miss Ellen Terry 
by the hair and make her play Lady Cicely. 





18 Consult Ellen Terry, The Story of My Life (London, 1908). 

14 See Bernard Shaw to Ellen Terry, July 26, 1904, in Ellen Terry and Ber- 
nard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931), pp. 330-331. In this con- 
nection, see also a lecture by G. B. Shaw, “Ibsen and After,” before the 
British Drama League. , 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw would be glad to know whether Miss Ellen 
Terry wishes to play Martha at the Lyceum instead. 

Mr. Shaw will go to the length of keeping a minor part open for 
Sir Henry Irving when Faust fails, if Miss Ellen Terry desires it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw lives in daily fear of Mrs. Langtry’s recovering 
sufficiently from her natural resentment of his ill-manners to reopen 
the subject... . 

Mr. Bernard Shaw craves for the sight of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
once familiar handwriting.*5 


It was not, however, until March 20, 1906, that Ellen Terry 
played Lady Cicely at the Court Theatre, London, portraying 
then and afterwards, both in England and the United States, 
this most delightful of Shaw’s women with indescribable way- 
wardness, charm and grace.¢ 

Shaw once broadly intimated that he found in the friendship 
of Ellen Terry the “best return which could be expected from 
a gifted, brilliant and beautiful woman, whose love had already 
been given elsewhere, and whose heart had witnessed thousands 
of temptations.” In speaking of the character of Lady Cicely, 
Florence Farr once said: “As a sex, women must be forever 
grateful to Miss Ellen Terry for teaching Mr. Shaw that lesson 
about women.” ‘The portrait must have been graphic, for Ellen 
Terry once plaintively remarked to Shaw: “I wish somebody 
would write a part for me to act. In this play of yours I have 


15 Ellen Terry, of. cit., Chapter XIV, “Last Days at the Lyceum.” 

16 The opening production in the United States was at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, on January 28, 1907. Janet Achurch and Gertrude Kingston 
also successfully played the part of Lady Cicely. When Gertrude Kingston 
revived Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, at the Little Theatre, London, 
October 15, 1912, a flysheet prepared by Shaw was issued with the program, 
analyzing the play and guarding against the critical misunderstandings of 1906. 
Because of the “Return to Nature” movement at that time, said Shaw, “this 
most old-fashioned, orthodox, and easily understood melodramatic comedy, 
which might justly have been slighted by an audience of Schopenhauers or 
Nietzsches as only fit for Sunday School children, was mistrusted and disparaged 
as paradoxical, unnatural, morbid, perverse, incomprehensible, and heaven 
knows what not, by the critics of that remote day (1906), who lived so 
exclusively in the theatre that they had never heard of Stanley or Mary 
Kingsley, had forgotten the Gospels, and lost all sense of any connection 
between the life of the world and the life represented on the stage.” This 
analytical program was reproduced in The London Budget, November 10, 1912. 
Consult the same paper, of November 17, 1912, for a caustic interview with 
Shaw, “Why G. Bernard Shaw Still Roasts the Critics.” 
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nothing to do but go on the stage and be myself, and the thing 
is done.” 1” Her secret of command is simple: to go straight 
up to people with hand outstretched and to win their confi-. 
dence with a frank “How d’ye do?” The Moorish sheikh, into 
whose hands she is about to be delivered, is stupefied and “almost 
persuaded” when she assures her friends that he is one of Nature’s 
gentlemen and will treat her accordingly: “Look at his perfectly 
splendid face!” Combining as she does the temperament of 
Ellen Terry with the genial esprit of Bernard Shaw, Lady Cicely 
is a thoroughly delightful and unique type of the eternal feminine. 
She is just at the “age of charm,” her actions are unhampered by 
sentiment, and her chief attractions are frank naiveté, the trait 
of attributing the best qualities to other people, and an innocent 
assumption of authority that quietly pinions all opposition. She 
always manages to do just what she likes because she is bound 
by no ties to her fellow creatures, save the bonds of sympathy 
and innate human kindness. In one respect is she a true Shavi- 
enne: toward law, convention, propriety, prejudice, she takes an 
attitude of quaintly humorous scepticism. When Sir Howard 
protests that she has made him, a jurist, her accomplice in de- 
feating justice, she bubbles: “Yes, aren’t you glad it’s been 
defeated for once?” Gertrude Kingston, the clever actress who 
interpreted her so well, thus describes her: “Brainy, with the 
instinct that is God-given to women who have wisdom as well 
as wits; scheming, from simple delight in making the marionettes 
dance to her wholly righteous purpose; adventurous, from sheer 
love of movement and unconsciousness of danger; unscrupulous, 
from the singleness of purpose that makes nice women see only 
the worthy object to be attained; joyous, from sheer love of 
human nature; saddened, from the recital of other people’s 
troubles; ready to put on pretty clothes, because life is made for 
beauty, not disdaining millinery because it has its place in the 
scheme of human nature; willing to wear bloomers, if it gives less 
‘trouble travelling,’ or don ‘the breeches,’ when escorts get into 
danger—such are the ten women rolled into one that Bernard 
Shaw has christened ‘Cicely Waynflete.’ ” +® 


17 See also Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence, pp. 274-276, 


294-295, passim. : 
18 Gertrude Kingston, “Lady Cicely Waynflete,” The London Budget, Novem- 
ber 17, 1912. Once at a rehearsal of the play, which was attended by Shaw, 
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The moral of this pleasing but slight and rather fantastic play 
is that revenge is not a sort of wild justice but childish melo- 
drama, and that the “Justice” of the courts of law, enforced by 
melodramatic sentences, is often little less than a base sort of 
organized revenge, The play is unique among its author's 
works in having a sort of plot (founded on fact): and Shaw ex- 
ploits the long arm of coincidence with his usual shamelessness: 
“plays” he will have it “consist of nothing but coincidences,” 
The mixture of Shavian satire with Tolstoyan principles is both 
novel and piquant: and the mildly Tbsenic ending is a good cur- 
tain: Brassbound at last discovering the secret of command, 
selflessness and disinterested sympathy, and Lady Cicely ecstati- 
cally felicitating herself upon her escape—ftom the bonds of 
love and matrimony, 


Gertrude Kingston mischievously ended the play, to Shaw’s confusion, with 
the words: “How glorious! How glorious! But what a disappointment!” 
For Shaw's own alluring description of Lady Cicely Waynflete in a letter to 
Ellen Terry, consult Ellen Terry ond Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New 


York, 1931), pp. 274-276. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


PLAYLETS AND FARCES—TRANSLATIONS AND 
TOMFOOLERIES 


T various times, during the past thirty years, Shaw has 

A tossed off amusing jests in dramatic form—skits, bou- 

tades, jeux d’esprit, even a translation and transposition 

from the German, and burlesques of his own work. These remind 

us of the girl with the curl down the middle of her forehead. 

When they are good, they are very good indeed; and when they 
are bad, well—! 

Shaw declares that blank verse is the easiest of all known 
modes of literary expression, and that this explains Shakespeare’s 
remarkable productivity. On being challenged to write in blank 
verse himself, Shaw replied: “I can write blank verse myself 
more swiftly than prose, and that, too, of full Elisabethan quality 
plus the Shakespearean sense of the absurdity of it as expressed 
in the lines of Antient Pistol. What is more,—I have done it, 
published it, and had it performed on the stage with huge 
applause.” ? 

Blank verse permits the author a liberty, amounting to license, 
“to use all sorts of words, colloquial, technical, rhetorical, and 
obscurely technical, to indulge in the most far-fetched ellipses, 
and to impress ignorant people with every possible extremity of 
fantasy and affectation.” Liking the “melodious sing-song, the 
clear, simple, one-line and two-line sayings, and the occasional 
rhymed tags, like the half-closes in an eighteenth-century sym- 
phony, in Peele, Kid, Greene, and the histories of Shakespear,” 
Shaw mischievously “poetasted The Admirable Bashville in the 
rigmarole style.” After illustrating how unspeakably bad 
Shakespearean blank verse is, Shaw ludicrously claims that his 





1G, Bernard Shaw, “Bernard Shaw Abashed,” abstract of address on Shake- 
speare at the Kensington Town Hall, Daily News, April 17, 1905. Consult 
Chapter xxxi. 
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own is “just as good.” Nor can one successfully deny that Shaw’s 
blank verse scintillates with the Shavian sense of its absurdity. 
In The Admirable Bashville it is ingeniously, if transparently in- 
terlarded with pat paraphrases from Shakespeare, Marlowe and 
Henry Carey—“so that if any man dared quote me derisively, he 
should do so in peril of inadvertently lighting on a purple patch 
from Hamlet or Faustus.” Thus Cashel: 


A thousand victories cannot wipe out 
That birthstain. Oh, my speech bewrayeth it: 
My earliest lesson was the player’s speech 
In Hamlet; and to this day I express myself 
More like a mobled queen than like a man 
Of flesh and blood. Well may your cousin sneer! 
What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? 


The play is a gorgeous burlesque of rhetorical drama. Not 
Bashville, but Cashel only is admirable; it is Cashel’s constancy 
that is rewarded. ‘Two passages, from a masterpiece which 
clamors for quotation from every page, cannot be resisted. One 
is the thumbnail autobiography, delivered at the request of the 
Zulu king, of that celestially named bruiser concerning whom 
Cashel says: “Slave to the ring I rest until the face of Paradise 
be changed.” 


Your royal highness, you beholds a bloke 
What gets his living honest by his fists. 

I may not have the polish of some tofis 

As I could mention on; but up to now 

No man has took my number down. I scale 
Close on twelve stun; my age is twenty-three; 
And at Bill Richardson’s “Blue Anchor’ pub 
Am to be heard of any day by such 

As likes the job. I don’t know, governor, 
As ennythink remains for me to say. 


The other is the moving passage when Lydia discovers Cashel 
after his cork has been pulled by Bashville: 


Lypra: O Heaven! you bleed. 
CasHeL: Lend me a key or other frigid object, 
That I may put it down my back, and staunch 
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The welling life stream. 

Lyp1a [giving him her keys|: Oh what have you done? 
CasHEL: Flush on the boko napped your footman’s left. 
Lyp1a: I do not understand. 

CASHEL: True. Pardon me. 

I have received a blow upon the nose 

In sport from Bashville. Next, ablution; else 

I shall be total gules. [He hurries out.| 

LypiA: How well he speaks! 

There is a silver trumpet in his lips 

That stirs me to the finger ends. His nose 

Dropt lovely color: ’tis a perfect blood. 

I would ’twere mingled with mine own! 


q 


Shaw denies that, as has been stated, the audiences at the original 
production by the London Stage Society, and the revival six 
years later at the “Afternoon Theatre,” unhesitatingly accorded 
“huge applause” to the “best burlesque of rhetorical drama in 
the language.” 2 He is emphatic in his statement that the public 
was so illiterate that it was bewildered except when it took the 
tirades of Cashel and Cetewayo with naive seriousness, and glared 
at Maurice Hewlett for laughing, as it thought, in the wrong 
place. Sir Barry Jackson’s revival of the play at the Malvern 
Festival of 1930 was, Shaw assures me, the first at which the gen- 
eral public took it as it was meant and liked it. It is hard to 
choose between Shaw’s The Admirable Bashville and Gilbert’s 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Archer, who enjoyed Shaw’s 
clowning but was unable to appreciate his deepest works, sweep- 
ingly declared: “Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb’ and Carey’s ‘Chronon- 
hotonthologos’ are, it seems to me, not in the running.” 

During the height of Arnold Daly’s successful New York season 

2 At the Imperial Theatre, on June 3, 1903, amd repeated the following 
-day, by the Stage Society, were performed, in a triple bill: The Golden Rose; 
or, the Scarlet Woman, a Bas-relief in One Act, by Ian Robertson; The 
Waters of Bitterness, a play in One Act, by S. M. Fox; and The Admirable 
Bashville; or, Constancy Unrewarded, by Bernard Shaw. The revival was 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, matinée, January 26, 1909. Actually the first 
performance in time is claimed by the Pharos Club, in Covent Garden, which 
presented the play on Sunday, December 14, 1902, with a literary cast includ- 
ing Cecil Chesterton, W. R. Titterton and Gerald Bishop. The first production 
in the United States was by the famous Department of Drama at the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. There were six performances, 
beginning on March 9, 1920. 
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of Shaw plays, Shaw wrote a “comediettina” to eke out Daly’s 
bill. “I began by asking Mr. Shaw to write me a play about 
Cromwell,” Daly told a reporter. “The idea appealed to him 
in his own way. He said he thought it good, but then he raced 
on to suggest that we might have Charies the First come on with 
his head under his arm. I pointed out to Shaw that it would be 
highly inconvenient for a man to come on the stage with his 
head under his arm, even if he were an acrobat. Shaw, however, 
thought it could be done. In the end, he said he would com- 
promise. ‘Write the first thirty-five minutes of the play your- 
self,’ said he, ‘and let me write the last five minutes.’”? This is 
a perfect recipe for the concoction of Shaw’s plays of anti-climax. 
Temperamentally like his master, Ibsen, Shaw reacts against being 
taken too seriously. A Doll’s House and Ghosts, An Enemy of 
the People and The Wild Duck, are two pairs of companion pieces, 
the second a sort of obverse of the first. In a sardonic com- 
mentary on Candida, in a letter to the credulous Huneker, Shaw 
wrote: “The young things in front weep to see the poor boy 
[Marchbanks] going out lonely and broken-hearted in the cold 
night to save the proprieties of New England puritanism. . . .” 4 
Shaw’s “comediettina,” How He Lied to Her Husband, was al- 
most universally misjudged by the theatre critic penny-a-liners 
as a travesty on Candida. It is, of course, after the Ibsen model, 
the obverse of Candida—in farce, not in tragi-comedy. This little 
topsy-turvy knockabout farce is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
Candidamaniacs. The persistent misinterpretation of the mean- 
ing and purpose of this little farce finally compelled Shaw to 
cable: “Need I say that anyone who imagines that How He Lied 
to Her Husband retracts Candida, or satirizes it, or travesties it, 
or belittles it in any way, understands neither the one nor the 
other?” The latest editions of the play omit all the references 
to Candida, as they were purely topical allusions to Daly’s popu- 
larity as Marchbanks at the moment. 

On July 14th, 1905, in a booth in Regent’s Park, London, for 
the benefit of the Actor’s Orphanage, was “performed repeatedly, 


8 Interview with Arnold Daly, The Post-Express (Rochester, New York), 
December 3, 1904. 
4James Huneker, “The Truth about Candida,” Metropolitan Magazine, 
August, 1904. 
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with colossal success,” a “tragedy,” entitled Passion, Poison and 
Petrifaction; or The Fatal Gazogene, written by Shaw at the 
request of Mr. Cyril Maude. It is an extravagant burlesque on 
popular melodrama, and the main incident of the “tragedy” is 
the petrifaction of the hero caused by swallowing a lot of lime 
as an antidote to the poison administered to him by the jealous 
husband of his inamorata, Lady Magnesia Fitztollemache. “The 
play has a funny little history,” Shaw told me, “having its origin 
in a story I once made up for some children at a tea party at 
Archer’s. In the early days of William Archer’s married life I 
was down there one night, and one of the children asked me to 
tell him a story. ‘What about?’ I asked. ‘A story about a cat,’ 
was the eager reply. I then narrated how at one time my aunt 
was interested in making little plaster-of-paris figures; and one 
day the cat came along, and, thinking it was milk, lapped up 
the liquid plaster-of-paris. It then curled up and went to sleep 
on the hearthrug. Hours elapsed, and it never stirred. At last 
my aunt, alarmed at its immobility, attempted to lift it, and 
found it a ponderous mass of cement. ‘And what did they do 
with it?’ one of the children asked. ‘Well, you see,’ I replied, ‘it 
was hot summer weather, and my aunt wished the back door of 
the house to be kept open. But the wind kept blowing it to. 
So my aunt put the cat against it; and there it remained for ever 
after.’ Archer, who had listened to the rest of the story with 
perfect gravity, shrieked with laughter at the back door touch. 
Mrs. Archer never believed a word I said afterwards; and The 
Plaster Cat remained a legend in the Archer household until I 
spoilt it by using it up for Cyril Maude. 

“Passion, Poison and Petrifaction is, of course, the most utter 
nonsense,” Shaw continued. “But, would you believe it,” with a 
chuckle—“it was once successfully produced in Vienna, and seri- 
ously praised as a characteristic play of the brilliant Irish drama- 
tist and Socialist, Bernard Shaw!” ® 

5 Passion, Poison and Petrification; or the Fatal Gazogene originally appeared 
in Harry Furniss’ Christmas Annual for 1905 (Arthur Trehern), a schoolfellow 
of Shaw’s in Dublin. It was published separately, without Shaw’s knowledge, 
by the H. B. Claflin Company, New York (issued in April, 1907). The parts 
in the original production were taken by Irene Vanbrugh, Nancy Price, G. P. 
Huntley, Cyril Maude, Eric Lewis, Arthur Williams, and Lennox Paarole. 
This was the first Shaw play broadcast in England, being transmitted by radio 
on January 15, 1926. 
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Slightest of all three is The Interlude at The Playhouse, written 
for Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude, and delivered by them at the 
opening of The Playhouse, Mr. Maude’s new theatre, on Monday, 
January 28, 1907.2 The little piece extracts all the comedy to 
be got out of the embarrassment of an actor-manager over having 
to deliver a curtain speech, and the solicitude of his wife in mak- 
ing an appeal to the audience on his behalf, but without his 
knowledge, for sympathy and encouragement. The genuine 
delicacy and lightness of touch with which the situation is han- 
dled, and the absence of Shavian intrusiveness, unite in making 
of the interlude a little gem, quite perfect of its kind. 

During the latter part of March, and the month of April, 
1909, Shaw, accompanied by Mrs. Shaw, went for his health on 
a motoring tour through Algeria. His next play, written for the 
militant suffragettes at the height of the Votes for Women agita- 
tion, was written at odd moments during this trip. Described 
by Shaw as an “ordinary skit,” it was aptly entitled Press Cut- 
tings: A Topical Sketch Compiled from the Editorial and Cor- 
respondence Columns of the Daily Papers. In form, it is very 
like, though superior in characterization to, a Paris revue; Julius 
Bab has pronounced it vastly above the contemporary German 
Witzblatt. Once again, the Censorship intervened to ban one 
of Shaw’s plays—this time on the ground that Mr. Shaw was 
guilty, not of blasphemy, but of employing “personalities, ex- 
pressed or implied.” The Civic and Dramatic Guild was imme- 
diately created to evade the interdict of the Censorship, and the 
play was produced for the first time at the Royal Court Theatre, 
London, on July oth, 1909.” 

The banning of two of Shaw’s plays in succession roused no 
opposition,.and was virtually applauded by the critics; but the 
Lord Chamberlain’s interdict on Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna 





6 The text of this dainty little interlude is to be found in The Daily Mail, 
January 29, 1907. It has since been published in Cyril Maude, Lest I Forget 
(New York, 1928), Chapter X, “The Opening of the Playhouse,” pp. 168-184. 

7The play was subsequently produced successfully at the Gaiety Theatre, 
London, June 21, 1910, at a benefit matinée organized by the Actresses’ 
Franchise League. The Reader of Plays allowed the production of the play 
after the change of the names of “Balsquith” and “Mitchener” to the con- 
ventional Christy Minstrel “Johnson” and “Bones” respectively. See Chapter 


xlix. 
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provoked an astounding outburst of rage. The Censorship was 
heartily welcome to suppress troublesome new ideas in the thea- 
tre; but when he objected to a naked lady, even though her 
clothes never really came off, the oldest stagers rose up in 
defence of their favorite fare. A special committee, from both 
Houses, was appointed by Parliament, to examine into and report 
on the operation of the Censorship, and, if necessary, to make 
recommendations as to its powers and functions for the future. 
Many sittings were held, and a large number of the leading men 
of letters in Great Britain, including Shaw himself, actors, 
theatre-managers, bishops, men of various shades of opinion, gave 
evidence before the committee. Nothing came of it but a blue- 
book containing, inter alia, Shaw’s viva voce evidence, the preface 
to Blanco Posnet, and the establishment of an advisory board, 
of which nothing more was heard, in connection with the Cen- 
sorship.® 

Press Cuttings on its appearance was hailed in the United 
States as the most amusing thing Shaw had written in many 
years. It recalled the days of delightful irresponsibility, which 
seemed to have passed for ever—the days of Arms and the Man 
and You Never Can Tell. The adverse decision of the Censor- 
ship is inconceivable, in the light of the sanction of Barrie’s 
Josephine, in which Joseph Chamberlain, Arthur Balfour, and 
Shaw himself were “caricatured,’ and even a number of their 
public utterances were put in the mouths of the characters 
obviously impersonating them. Shaw’s Balsquith (Balfour- 

8 Report from the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons on the Stage Plays (Censorship), together with the 
Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1909). The many questions which intimately concern the 
free development of the national drama in England, arising in connection with 
the investigation of the Censorship, fall outside the scope of the present 
work. Desiring to have his full views on the Censorship included in the 
printed report, Shaw had a volume printed at his own expense which he 
filed with the committee. The committee decided by vote not to allow this 
printed evidence to be printed in their report. This volume, entitled State- 
ment of the Evidence in Chief of George Bernard Shaw before the Joint 
Committee on Stage Plays (Censorship and Theatre Licensing), printed 
privately and marked “Confidential,” constitutes a remarkable indictment 
against the Censorship, and an elaborate exposition of grounds for the abolition 
of the Censorship as then constituted. The whole affair is described by Shaw 
in humorous detail in the Blanca Posnet preface wherein the Statement of the 
Evidence in Chie}, &c. is reproduced in full. 
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Asquith) and Mitchener (Milner-Kitchener) bear not the faintest 
resemblance to any of the personages suggested by their names; 
but the Censor may have detected the old Duke of Cambridge, 
Queen Victoria’s uncle, in the disguise of Mitchener. Robert 
Loraine, who gave a superb performance of the part, made up 
after the Duke unmistakably. From the situation arising from 
reversing the rdles of man and woman, due to the agitation 
of the “militant suffragettes’—-woman developing all the 
“manly” qualities of pugnacity and overbearing insolence, man 
developing the “womanly” qualities of timidity and indecision— 
Shaw has extracted a comedy that is breezily, devastatingly comi- 
cal. But, even in a topical sketch, Shaw from time to time “puts 
away childish things” and shows us the serious side of several 
subjects. Those who indulge in the futile claim that men are 
more useful to the world than women will find food for serious 
reflection in the passage in Shaw’s play in which General Mit- 
chener tries to excuse himself for giving way to profanity. He 
is sternly reproved by the Irish charwoman, Mrs. Farrell—ad- 
mirably played by that remarkable character-actress, Agnes 
Thomas. 

“When a man has risked his life on eight battlefields, Mrs. 
Farrell,’ pleads the General in extenuation, “he has given suffi- 
cient proof of his self-control to be excused a little strong 
language.” 

“Would you put up with strong language from me,” queries 
Mrs. Farrell pertinently, ‘because I’ve risked my life eight times 
in childbed ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Farrell,” expostulates the General, “you surely 
would not compare the risk of that harmless kind to the fearful 
risks of the battlefield?” 

“I wouldn’t compare risks run to bear livin’ people into the 
world to risks run to blow them out of it,” replies Mrs. Farrell 
conclusively. ‘“A mother’s risk is jooty; a soldier’s is nothin’ but 
divilment.” 

The popular hysteria in the fear of German invasion of that 
period is cleverly reflected in the discussions between Mitchener 
and Balsquith; and Mitchener’s vigorous asseveration caps the 
climax: 

“Let me tell you, Balsquith, that in these days of aeroplanes 
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and Zeppelin airships the question of the moon is becoming one 
of the greatest importance. It will be reached at no very distant 
date. Can you, as an Englishman, tamely contemplate the pos- 
sibility of having to live under a German moon?” 

An occasional playlet, produced in 1910 at the Haymarket 
Theatre at a matinée for the benefit of the Shakespeare Me- 
morial National Theatre, is The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Dame 
Alfred Lyttelton conceived the idea of writing a play embodying 
a scene of jealousy between Queen Elizabeth and the mysterious 
Dark Lady. After some fencing, Mrs. Lyttelton induced Mr. 
Shaw to write the play. He identified the Dark Lady with Mary 
Fitton, on dramatic grounds and also to render belated justice to 
the originator of the Mary Fitton theory. Through the Shaw 
lens we behold a comic image of Shakespeare: a gay philanderer 
writing shocking sonnets which enrage his tnamoraia, Mary 
Fitton. 

The late Frank Harris fatuously charged Shaw with plagiarism 
in making dramatic use of the Mary Fitton theory, an important 
feature of a play of his which Shaw had read in manuscript. So 
Harris hurried his play, entitled Shakespeare and His Love, into 
print. But Shaw disposed of the charge by pointing out that 
Thomas Tyler, whose acquaintance he had formed in the eighties, 
and not Harris, was the author of the Mary Fitton theory. He 
did this to immortalize his old acquaintance Tyler. Harris has 
justly remarked that Shaw was more apt to boast of his plagia- 
risms than to deny them.® 

Shakespeare, bribing a warder at Whitehall Palace to admit 
him to keep an assignation with his dark lady, is surprised by 
Queen Elizabeth walking in her sleep. He carries his tablets to 
jot down the felicitous locutions unconsciously dropped by others 
—truly a “snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” To Queen Eliza- 
beth Shakespeare appeals for means to produce his great plays, 


® Consult Frank Harris, Shakespeare and His Love (London, 1910¢), Intro- 
duction; also Archibald Henderson, “Is George Bernard Shaw a Plagiarist ?” 
New York Times, February 5, 1911. Shaw suggests that he probably brought 
the Mary Fitton theory first to Harris’ attention by a review of Thomas 
Tyler’s edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, in The Pall Mall Gazette, January 7, 
1886. See also Shaw’s vigorous and able essay, “Mr. Frank Harris’s Shake- 
spear,” a review of Shakespeare and His Love, in The Nation, December 24, 


1910. 
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with which the public will have nothing to do—caring only for the 
cheap pot-boilers he has contemptuously written as sops to the 
debased public taste: As You Like It and Much Ado About 
Nothing. “For this writing of plays is a great matter, forming 
as it does the minds and affections of men in such sort that what- 
soever they see done on the stage, they will presently be doing 
in earnest in the world, which is but a larger stage.” To which 
Elizabeth replies: “I tell thee, Master Will, it will be three hun- 
dred years and more before my subjects learn that man cannot 
live by bread alone, but by every word that cometh from the 
mouth of those whom God inspires.” Shakespeare is treated 
with comic disrespect, not with awe-ful reverence; and the result, 
if somewhat thin, is very good fun. At the Haymarket Theatre, 
where I saw this little piece, the gifted Granville-Barker playing 
Shakespeare with a delicate consciousness of his own comicality, 
the audience was highly amused, but clearly resented Shaw’s 
irreverent treatment of the Bard. Some years later, when it was 
admirably given as a turn at a music hall, it went over with a 
bang—having found its true milieu in a variety theatre.?° 
Overruled (1912) is a trivial farce, recounting the criss-cross 
philanderings of two married couples. Shaw shows on the stage 
the sexual impulse on the point of being gratified, when an in- 
terruption occurs. The conversations are forced and unnatural: 
people do not say such things in real life. The situations are 
mechanical ; and critics “abused” the play, to Shaw’s unrestrained 
10The Dark Lady of the Sonnets was first produced at the Royal Theatre, 
Haymarket, on the afternoon of Thursday, November 24, 1910 It was after- 
wards produced at the London music hall, the Cohseum, November 5, 1923, 
with the part of Queen Elizabeth superbly played by Haidee Wright The 


program of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, production carned the following 
regarding the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Fund 


This fund has been established to commemorate the Tercentenary of Shakespeare s death 
by the erection and endowment of a Memonal Theatre to be used for the purposes of 
Drama in the best and widest sense of the term, so that we may have in England something 
corresponding to the great National Theatres on the Continent for the honor of Shakespeare s 
name and for the advance of that Art which his gemius has glorified 


OBJECTS OF THE THEATRE 


To keep the Plays of Shakespeare in its repertory, 

To revive whatever eise 1s vital in English classical drama, 

To prevent recent plays of great merit from falling into the oblivion to which the 
present theatrical system 1s apt to consign them, 

To produce new plays and to further the development of the modern drama, 

To produce translations of representative works of foreign drama ancient and moder, 
To stimulate the art of acting through the various opportunities which it will offer 
to the members of its company 


Consult Chapter xxxi. 


Qubh ANH 
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disgust. The playlet, originally entitled Trespassers Will Be 
Prosecuted, contrasts a conventional Philistine would-be he-man 
with an honest fellow, each making love to the other’s wife. The 
Philistine holds that his infidelity is perfectly in order if he admits 
that it is‘wrong. The honest fellow maintains that it is perfectly 
natural and does no harm except what the Philistine makes by 
his hypocrisy. Both are true to type, but false to nature, like 
so many of Shaw’s characters, in the objectivity of their self- 
consciousness. 

Great Catherine (1913), which Shaw wrote especially for 
Gertrude Kingston, is a piece of sheer buffoonery in four scenes 
—all set at the court of the Empress Catherine. It is a first- 
class music hall divertissement. The wild “carryings on” of 
Patiomkin, Catherine, and court attendants scarcely satirize 
the recorded facts of history, which are almost incredible. A vivid 
contrast is set up between the hearty, predatory, amoral empress 
and the young English captain, stodgy, conventional, thoroughly 
respectable, whom she seeks to devour. The final scene, where 
Catherine tickles in the rib with her toes the trussed-up young 
captain who has fled from her in vain, carries a certain suggestion 
of Shaw, the comic Irishman, tickling the solemn, prudish English 
public with his Celtic toe. In the end Catherine regretfully sur- 
renders the young captain to his English sweetheart. Catherine 
had desired him, not as a lover, but as a museum piece! 1” 

The Music Cure (1913), described as “a piece of utter non- 
sense,” was produced at the Little Theatre, London, January 28, 
1914, in honor of the one hundredth performance of G. K. 
Chesterton’s Magic. The play, frightfully nonsensical, contains 
a topical hit at a famous prime minister, the purchaser of 
shares in a company bearing the name of the greatest living 
Italian scientist. In the playlet an under secretary of state, a per- 
fect noodle, keeps declaring, to uproarious outbursts of laughter 
by the audience, that he meant no harm by buying shares in the 
Macaroni Company, although he knew for a certainty that the 

11 First produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, October 14, 1912. Consult 
interview with Shaw, “Why G. Bernard Shaw Still Roasts the Critics,” The 
London Budget, November 3, 1912. 

12 Great Catherine was first produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, London, 


on November 18, 1913. An opera by Ignatz Lillien, with libretto founded on 
Great Catherine, was given a first hearing at the Wiesbaden May Festival, 1932. 
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Army was to be fed for the future on an exclusively vegetarian 
diet. 

Augustus Does His Bit (1917), first produced by the Stage 
Society at the Court Theatre, London, on January 21, 1917, is 
an almost brutal farce, which had a curious reception. Critics 
abused Shaw for a disloyal spirit in lampooning “our patriotic 
young soldiers in the faithful discharge of their duties” ; whereas 
the War Office was pleased to have military arrogance and 
stupidity pilloried. England at the time was filled with aristo- 
cratic noodles who knew nothing about war and its problems, 
were particularly proud to “muddle through,’ and constantly 
“summed up the whole show” by their crass dullness and blunder- 
ing stupidity. The Inca of Perusalem, written in the midst of the 
World War and first produced by the Birmingham Repertory 
Company on October 9, 1916, is a good-humored satire on Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT. Before publication (1919), Shaw deleted everything 
that might possibly be mistaken for a “foul blow.” He was 
unwilling to publish a word, against a defeated enemy, he would 
not have written in 1913. The Allerhdchst takes himself very 
seriously, as he admits, because: “Providence has entrusted to 
his family the care of a mighty empire. He is in a position of 
half divine, half paternal responsibility towards sixty millions 
of people, whose duty it is to die for him at the word of com- 
mand. To‘ take himself otherwise than seriously would be 
blasphemous. It is a punishable offence—severely punishable 
—in Perusalem. It is called Incadisparagement.” Here are 
laughable hits at the kaiser’s artistic vagaries; at his moustache 
“which has made his face the political barometer of the whole 
continent”; at “Kultur,” a word so much more significant than 
“culture” that the Kaiser hardly understands it himself except 
when he is in “specially good form”; at his faith in the doctrine 
of the “divine right of kings” and the destiny of his people to 
world predominance. Another topical bravura piece, Annajanska, 
the Bolshevik Empress is a bit of inexpensive fun poked at the 
confusion of social and political loyalties set up by the Russian 
revolution. As produced at the Coliseum, London, January 21, 
1918, it seemed little more than a vehicle for the display of the 
opulent charms of the handsome Lillah McCarthy in a beautiful 
costume designed by Charles Ricketts, R.A. Both witty and 
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significant is the skit on Irish enlistment, O’Flaherty, V.C., 
originally intended for the Abbey Theatre but denied production 
during the World War. It was produced, along with H. O. 
Meredith’s Forerunners, by the Incorporated Stage Society at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on the afternoon of December 20, 
1920. On November 20, 1924, it was broadcast over the radio 
with effect by Shaw himself.1* The Irish peasants are portrayed 
as hopelessly insular and sadly benighted. Their prejudice 
against the British is bitter and incorrigible; and O’Flaherty’s 
mother imagines that when he enlists to fight with the French 
and the Russians, he must be going to fight against the English. 
O’Flaherty enlists for the excitement of the thing—to escape from 
the deadly dulness of home. He declares that his “bravery” was 
due to his mother having beaten him so unmercifully as a lad for 
running away from the other boys, that he had learned to prefer 
fighting to running away. “If the German army had been brought 
up by my mother,” he asserts, “the Kaiser would be dining in 
the banqueting hall at Buckingham Palace this day, and King 
George polishing his jack boots for him in the scullery.” 

Two playlets were written by Shaw in the summer of 1909: 
The Fascinating Foundling, written at Ayot St. Lawrence for 
Elizabeth Asquith, Princess Bibesco, and The Glimpse of Reality, 
at Coole Park. The former is best described in the words of the 
author as “a disgrace to the author.” The latter is a macabre 
Italian picture of the fifteenth century—with sharp contrasts and 
sudden emotional changes, setting the romantic ideas derived from 
literature over against the bold lusts and cold cupidities of life. 

One of the most interesting and characteristic things Shaw 
has done, in dramatic composition, is the “alleged” translation 
of Siegfried Trebitsch’s Frau Gittas Sihne* Trebitsch had 
been translating Shaw’s works, principally the plays, and arrang- 
ing for their production in German-speaking countries, for many 
years. In the time of terrible hardship and depression in Austria, 
following the World War, Shaw translated this play and assisted 

18 See “Bernard Shaw’s Suppressed Play,” Current Opinion (New York), 
August, 1916. 

14S. Fischer, Berlin, 1920. Shaw’s translation, Jitta’s Atonement, was first 
published in Translations and Tomfooleries (London, 1926). It was produced 


for the first time at the Shubert Theatre, New York City, on January 6, 1923, 
the part of Jitta being played by the distinguished actress, Bertha Kalich. 
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in arranging for its production in both England and the United 
States, In token of his appreciation of the incalculable service 
Trebitsch had rendered him. 

Shaw has no real knowledge of the German language; but 
his version of Trebitsch’s play, free, colloquial, flowing, reads 
like an original work, and not a translation. Not, of course, 
an original work of Shaw, but the work of one of his disciples. 
This singular effect was achieved by an ingenious transmutation 
of the play from a romantic tragedy to a somewhat pedestrian 
comedy. Shaw’s translation is free enough to be regarded as 
licentious—particularly the third act. In order to aid Trebitsch 
to secure the successful production of the play, Shaw clearly 
perceived that it was necessary to transpose the key of the 
composition from Vienna to London and New York. Trebitsch’s 
play, built around an interesting and tragic situation, ends on a 
note of gloom and deep depression. With the cleverness of the 
creator, not the skill of the translator, Shaw has rewritten 
Trebitsch’s play, and clearly pointed the way, not to miserable 
atonement, but to happy reconciliation. Shaw responded to the 
taste of the Anglo-Saxon audience which “wants a happy ending 
because it wants a credible ending, and therefore cannot bear an 
utterly unhappy one... . I have taken advantage of the fortu- 
nate circumstance that in real life the consequences of conjugal 
infidelity are seldom either so serious as they are assumed to be 
in romantic tragedy or so trivial as in farcical comedy.” 


CHAPTER XLV 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS PLAYS 


' N YITH Man and Superman, Shaw enters upon a new 
phase as writer and thinker. Up to this time, none of 
his plays reflects any conscious philosophy. The new 
play, with the subtitle A Comedy and a Philosophy, dramatizes 
the view of Creative Evolution reached by Shaw and Bergson 
after neo-Darwinism had been purged out of it by Butler. A 
brief study of this book shows that the comedy actually com- 
prises only acts one, two and four; and is played as such. Act 
three, Don Juan in Hell, is a sort of philosophical interlude 
which is not at all necessary to the full comprehension of the 
society comedy, although it throws a flood of light upon Shaw’s 
neo-Vitalist diathesis, The essence of Shaw’s philosophy is em- 
bodied in this third act, taken with The Revolutionist’s Hand- 
book, a collection of aphorisms, the most profound and impressive 
of any of his dramatic writings of the same compass. It is 
literature, philosophy and religion. Indeed, it is the first chapter 
in that book of modern religion which Shaw elaborated and 
completed in Back to Methuselah. 

The book is dedicated to his friend and former colleague on 
The Star, then drama critic of The Times, the classical student 
and French scholar, Arthur Bingham Walkley. He was quite 
incapable of understanding Shaw in his higher philosophical 
flights and was constantly taking him to task, in a vein of witty, 
amusing banter, for his explanatory habit, his predilection for 
dialectic, and his disregard for the “rules of the game.” Yet he 
always delighted in Shaw’s plays and dealt with them at length, 

1 Shaw is the author of the translation “Superman” for “Uebermensch.” 

2In the foreword to the popular edition of Man and Superman (London, 
March 22, rorr), issued in the Constable Sixpenny Series, Shaw says: “I think 
it well to affirm that the third act, however fantastic its legendary frame- 


work may be, is a careful attempt to write a new Book of Genesis for the 
Bible of the Evolutionists. . . .” 
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apparently never taking them seriously as drama but always 
recognizing Shaw as a “man who can give us a refined intellectual 
pleasure, or a pleasure of moral nature or of social sympathy, 
or else a pleasure which arises from being given an unexpected 
or wider outlook upon life.”* Walkley’s feuilletons, for such 
many of his reviews of produced dramas actually were, scintillate 
with urbane levities and audacious allusions; and in the Epistle 
Dedicatory, Shaw observes that “even the Tzmes must sometimes 
thank its stars that new plays are not produced every day, since 
after each such event its gravity is compromised, its platitude 
turned to epigram, its portentousness to wit, its propriety to 
elegance, and even its decorum into naughtiness by criticisms 
which the traditions of the paper do not allow you to sign at the 
end, but which you take care to sign with the most extravagant 
flourishes between the lines.” 

Man and Superman is Shaw’s fulfilment of Walkley’s mis- 
chievous request of the Irish Puritan to write a Don Juan play. 
Shaw had repeatedly railed against plays which dealt with sex, 
but were devoid of sexual interest—“senseless evasions” of the 
real sex problem. Walkley’s challenge was a poser; for Shaw 
was the avowed foe of romance with a profound distaste for the 
“mephitic atmosphere” of love and sex. The theme of Don Juan 
as literature had served the purposes of Moliere, Mozart and 
Byron; and Goethe, with Don Juan’s spiritual cousin, Faust, was 
almost a century out of date. There remained only to present 
Don Juan in the philosophic sense, imbued with all the advanced 
ideas of the age, “concerned for the future of the race instead 
of for the freedom of his own instincts.” From this point on, in 
his career, Shaw appears as a race-futurist, a philosopher defi- 
nitely engaged, in a manner cognate with that of his fellow 
Fabian and meliorist, H. G. Wells, with social and economic pre- 
visions and anticipations of a better race and a higher life. In 
Man and Superman Shaw for the first time reveals himself in 
prophetic, Messianic character. 

At the time of the play’s appearance, it was generally regarded 
as audaciously novel and original, for reversing the conventional 
idea expressed in the phrase: “Man is the hunter, woman the 


3A. B. Walkley, a review of the dramatic season of 1904-5, Le Temps, 
August 28, 1905. 
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game.” Yet it had often been employed as an effective theme 
in drama and fiction, from Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher to Henry James and Anne Douglas Sedgwick. In the 
novels Love Among the Artists and An Unsoctal Socialist, in 
the plays Widowers’ Houses and The Philanderer, Shaw had 
already made effective use of the idea. “At no time,” says 
Leonard Charteris, “have I taken the initiative and pursued 
women with my advances as women have persecuted me.” In 
Man and Superman, Shaw denominates the driving power behind 
or of the universe—God, evolution, Vital Urge—the Life Force 
(after Bergson’s élan vital). In woman Shaw discerns the life 
force incarnate, the prime vital agency in the fulfilment of Na- 
ture’s purposes and law. Shaw finds a superb motive for comedy 
in the doctrine that “woman is the pursuer and contriver, man 
the pursued and disposed of.” 

The society comedy was a mad success in the theatre, with 
almost unbroken outbursts of merriment from the audience 
throughout. The epigrams and aphorisms, sallies and jests, hurtle 
at you like a continuous flight of arrows. Ann Whitefield, viewed 
by Shaw as Everywoman, makes of the comedy a modern 
“morality.” Shaw has delineated her in strokes so bold as almost 
to seem crude. Ann is undoubtedly “an unscrupulous user of 
her personal fascination to make men give her what she wants”; 
but her methods are more virile than feline. The pursuit is not 
conducted with those obscure allurements and refined subtleties 
peculiar to woman; it is chiefly manifested through the comical 
loquacity of the pursued and fleeing man. Inability to portray 
sexual passion convincingly is a limitation of Shaw’s art: he is 
no flesh painter. Yet we must not forget that, in an allegory, 
universal attributes require broad and sweeping treatment. Shaw 
himself attributes the play’s popularity to its complete pre- 
occupation with sex, and describes it as “the only play on the 
subject of sex ever written.” The world still awaits the sequel to 
Man and Superman—the picture of Socrates and Xantippe in 
the twentieth century. Nietzsche says: “The philosopher abhors 
wedlock and all that would fain persuade to this state, as being 
an obstacle and fatality on his road to the optimum. Who 
among the great philosophers is known to have married? 
Heraclitus, Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, Schopenhauer—they 
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were not; nay, we cannot so much as conceive them as married. 
A married philosopher is a figure of comedy... .’* It is note- 
worthy that though Shaw has more than once quoted this 
aphorism he has done so by hearsay, and is evidently unaware 
of its origin. 

The Dream in Hell—Act IlI—was largely ignored by the gen- 
eral public because it was almost always omitted in the stage 
production.» The impact of Shaw’s philosophy on the public 
was so slight as to be negligible; and there was no general under- 
standing of his religion, which is briefly but clearly sketched in 
the Dream in Hell, until the appearance of Back to Methuselah 
eighteen years later. 

In his search for a religion, free from the Oriental legends 
and superstitions which inform the Christian religion, Shaw hit 
upon the idea which has influenced and possessed many modern 
thinkers: an imperfect God. Shaw was driven to this belief 
in the effort to explain the problem of sin and suffering, un- 
explainable under Christianity. Shaw is a confirmed mystic, 
rejecting entirely the notion of a personal God, but discerning a 
great force driving the universe. This Life Force drives steadily 
but experimentally towards the achievement of greater and 
greater power over circumstances and completer and completer 
intelligence; and to this end it creates organs of power and 
intelligence of which Man is only the last and most highly 
evolved in the long series of experiments which began with the 
amoeba and has got as far as Einstein. The last, be it noted, as 
far: Shaw has repeatedly warned us that we shall be scrapped 
for some new attempt if we persist in our present inadequacy. 
Thus the Life Force is God in the act of creating Himself; and 


4The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, edited by Alexander Tille: A Genealogy 
of Morals, translated by William A. Hausemann (New York, 1897), p. 144. 
See also Archibald Henderson, “The Duel of Six,” The Dial (Chicago), July 
16, 1904. 

5 This act, Don Juan in Hell, was produced at the Court Theatre, London, 
in June, 1907, where I saw it received with favor. Mr. Esme Percy, for the 
Macdona Players, successfully produced Man and Superman entire in Edin- 
burgh, with the astonishing result that the prodigiously long performance 
proved so popular that it became the only absolutely “sure-fire” item in the 
touring repertory of these players. For the “analytical program” of Act III 
prepared by the author, consult Archibald Henderson: “George Bernard Shaw: 
His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), footnote, pp. 369-371. 
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we, as His instruments and helpers, can take heart and courage 
from this great opportunity and responsibility. It is humiliating, 
of course, to look in the glass, remember what you did last week, 
and realize that God has been able to produce nothing better! 
The thrust of the Life Force is onward and upward, striving ever 
to create higher and better forms. The crux of Shaw’s philosophy 
is expressed in these words of Don Juan: “I tell you that as long 
as I can conceive something better than myself I cannot be easy 
unless I am striving to bring it into existence or clearing the way 
for it. This is the law of my life. That is the working within me 
of Life’s incessant aspiration to higher organization, wider, 
deeper, intenser self-consciousness, and clearer self-understand- 
ing.” Evolution, or the Life Force, may very well not stop at 
Man: it may go on to the Superman, the Super-Superman, the 
Angel, the Archangel, and finally omnipotent God.® 

In a most interesting letter, written by Tolstoy acknowledging 
the receipt of a copy of Man and Superman, we have an admir- 
able criticism of Shaw, and the expression of regret, which I 
share, that Shaw has pigeon-holed the really significant feature 
of the play, leaving only the amusing but light comedy. The 
letter is without date. 


Dear Mr. SHAW: 

Please excuse me for not having thanked you before this for the 
book you sent me through Mr. Maude. 

Now, on reading it and giving special attention to the passages 
you marked, I particularly appreciate Don Juan’s speeches in the 


6 The address, “The Religion of the Future,” which Shaw delivered before 
the society, The Heretics, at the Victoria Assembly Rooms, Cambridge, on 
May 29, IgI1, attracted wide attention and comment. Shaw urged his hearers 
to get some sort of God whom they could understand. It was no use falling 
back on the old evasion and saying that God is beyond our comprehension. 
The man who said he believed in God and did not understand God had 
much better turn a good, practical Atheist at once. Better Atheist than 
Agnostic: an Agnostic is only an Atheist without the courage of his opinions. 

In response to a query, Shaw replied that Christ was one of the attempts 
of the Life Force. Christ was a failure. 

An abstract of this address, from the Cambridge Daily News, May 30, Ig1t, 
with comments excerpted from a number of newspapers and magazines, was 
published by the society, the front wrapper carrying merely the words: THE 
Heretics. Mr. BernarD SHAW. May 29, 1911. On November 17, 1911, 
G. K. Chesterton delivered an address, “The Future of Religion,” at the Guild- 
hall, in reply to Shaw. The lecture, with the title “The Future of Religion,” 
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Interlude—the scene in Hell—(though it seems to me that the sub- 
ject would have gained greatly by being treated more seriously than 
as a casual episode in a comedy); and “The Revolutionists’ Hand- 
book.” 

In the former I was able without any effort to agree fully with 
Don Juan’s remark—that he is a hero “who seeks in contemplation 
to discover the inner will of the world—and in action to do that will 
by the so-discovered means”—or, in my way of expressing it, “to 
recognize the will of God in one’s self and do it.” 

Secondly, I am particularly pleased by your attitude toward civi- 
lization and progress and the very true reflection that however long 
the one and the other may continue they cannot improve the state 
of mankind unless men themselves alter. 

The difference of our views is merely this, that according to you, 
mankind’s improvement will be accomplished when ordinary people 
become supermen, or when fresh supermen are produced; while in 
my opinion it will occur when men disencumber the true religions, 
including Christianity, from all the accretions which deform them 
and when all, uniting in the understanding of life which lies at the 
base of all the religions, realize their reasonable relation to the 
world’s eternal origin and accept the guidance of life which flows 
therefrom. The practical advantage my way of freeing people from 
evil has over yours is, that one can easily imagine very large num- 
bers even of little education or quite uneducated people accepting 
true religion and following it, whereas to evolve supermen out of 
people who now exist, or to breed new ones, would need exceptional 


was reprinted as a pamphlet for The Heretics, from the abstract in the 
Cambridge Daily News, November 18, 1911, together with comments excerpted 
from several newspapers and magazines. Consult the following speeches and 
articles of Shaw on religion and theology: “The Religion of the British Empire,” 
address at the City Temple, London, printed in The Christian Commonwealth, 
November 29, 1906; “The New Theology,” in The Christian Commonwealth, 
May 23 and 30, 1907; “Mr. Bernard Shaw Explains His Religion,” in The 
Freethinker (edited by G. W. Foote), November 1, 1908; “Modern Religion,” 
Supplement No. 69, The Christian Commonwealth, April 3, 1912; and ‘Modern 
Religion,” Supplement No. 12, The New Commonwealth, January 2, 1920. In 
the first of these pronouncements, a lecture delivered in Kensington Town 
Hall, Shaw characteristically harangued his hearers as follows: “When you 
are asked, ‘Where is God? Who is God?’ stand up and say, ‘I am God, 
and here is God,’ not as yet completed, but still advancing towards completion, 
just in so much as I am working for the purpose of the universe, working for 
the good of the whole of society and the whole world, instead of merety 
lucking after my personal ends.” 
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conditions which are as far from being obtainable as those required 
for the correction of mankind by progress and civilization. 

Dear Mr. Shaw, life is a great and serious affair, and all of us 
in the short interval of time granted us must try to find our appointed 
task and fulfil it as well as possible. This applies to everybody, and 
to you especially, with your great gift of original thought and your 
penetration into the essence of all questions. 

And, therefore, confidently trusting that I shall not offend you, 
I will tell you what seem to me to be the defects in your book. 

The first defect in it is that you are not sufficiently serious. One 
should not speak jestingly of such a subject as the purpose of human 
life, the causes of its perversion, and the evil that fills the life of 
humanity today. I should like the speeches of Don Juan to be not 
the speeches of a vision, but the speeches of Shaw, and also that 
“The Revolutionists’ Handbook” should be attributed not to the 
non-existent Tanner, but to a living Bernard Shaw who is responsible 
for his words. 

The second reproach is that the questions you deal with are of 
such enormous importance that, for men with such profound com- 
prehension of the evils of our life and such brilliant capacity for 
exposition as yourself, to make them the subject of satire may easily 
do harm rather than help the solution of these grave questions. 

In your book I detect a desire to surprise and astonish the 
readers by your great erudition, talent and cleverness.’ Yet all this 
is not merely unnecessary for the solution of the questions you deal 
with, but often distracts the readers’ attention from the essence of 
the matter by attracting it to the brilliance of the exposition. 

In any case, I think this book of yours expresses your views not 
in their full and clear development, but only in an embryonic state. 
I think that these views, developing more and more, will arrive at 
the one truth we all seek and toward which we all gradually 
approach. 

I hope you will forgive me if there is anything that displeases 
you in what I have said. I have said it only because I recognize 
your very great gifts, and for you personally have a most friendly 
feeling, and so I remain, 

LEo Totstoy? 





7In the preface to Back to Methuselah Shaw admits that he did this delib- 
erately and in doing so overshot his mark, which was to force an intellectual 
content on the nitwit British drama of that time. 

8 Aylmer Maude, The Life of Tolstoy: Later Years (The World’s Classics, 
London, 1930) Vol. II, pp. 461-462. 
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In 1905 Shaw wrote a powerful and impressive play, Major 
Barbara, revealing the dominant influence of his economic 
studies.? As he once pointed out to me, it is another study of a 
character as the complete expression of the profession he rep- 
resents. Major Barbara, which might correctly have been en- 
titled Andrew Undershaft’s Profession, is in the line of Cashel 
Byron’s Profession and Mrs. Warren’s Profession. All exhibit 
in an almost blinding glare the impact of economics upon pro- 
fession.?° 

Shaw was ever a good Butlerite in his sense of the moral value 
of money and his contempt as an economist for those who, like 
William Jennings Bryan, saw in currency the root of all evil. 
Shaw recognizes the paramount importance of money, in con- 
trolling morality and coloring one’s entire life. Samuel Butler 
in Erewhon (1872) pronounces poverty a crime—the key note of 
Major Barbara. Butler said: “The want of money is the root of 
all evil.” Shaw has repeatedly declared that money is the most 
important thing in the world, that it controls morality, and that 
poverty is not a misfortune, but the worst of crimes. 

Great social, philosophical and moral lessons have to be driven 
home with sledge-hammer blows. Major Barbara is a powerful 
sermon, with the ironic ending: the unscrupulous use of wealth 
and power triumphing over the spirit of Christianity and benev- 
olence because they are too lazy and timid to “turn their oughts 
into shalls.” But it is religious in the larger sense, for it is a 
tremendous blow struck against poverty and its continuance, 
Shaw aroused the public and the politicians, a quarter of a 


® Chronological order of the plays is sacrificed in favor of the more logical 
arrangement according to theme. 

10 For the origin of the play and the models for Undershaft and Cusins, con- 
sult Henderson, op. cit., Chapter XII, pp. 380-381. After his Sunday speeches 
in the cart and trumpet period, Shaw used to linger with the crowds gathered 
about the Salvation Army lassies. Pleasant relations with headquarters were 
established after he praised the Salvation Army’s rendition of ‘The Dead 
March” from Handel’s Saul, at the great meeting in the Albert Hall com- 
memorative of Mrs. Booth, as “incomparably the finest he had ever heard.” 
Shaw suggested to the Salvation Army staff that they might well develop the 
dramatic side of their ritual by performing plays. Shaw’s suggestion, backed 
by his offer to write a short play as a model, was rejected by the Salvation 
Army because of popular prejudice against the theatre. Shaw’s own interest 
in the Salvation Army, thus aroused, found expression in Major Barbara. 
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century ago, to face honestly the hideous problems of poverty 
and unemployment which have since grown so mightily and be- 
come so insistently pervasive as to cause the reorganization of 
the English government, in the establishment of old age pensions 
and the ineradicable dole for millions of permanently unem- 
ployed. Major Barbera is then a political play as well, by in- 
ference pointing the way to Socialism. Shaw affirms that in the 
case of Undershaft as well as in that of Mrs. Warren, Capitalism 
forces an inescapable decision: between the social “crime” of 
poverty and the social “virtue” of a lucrative profession. It is 
not, says Shaw, “a choice between opulent villainy and humble 
virtue, but between energetic enterprise and cowardly infamy.” 

We can well understand why Shaw was forced to wage a des- 
perate and unremitting battle for the prevalence of his ideas in 
the theatre and for the sermonic drama embodying great social 
ideas. His two friends, Archer and Walkley, then the most in- 
fluential critics of the drama in London, were only concerned with 
his plays as dramas, and neither shared his social convictions and 
passions nor understood what he was driving at. Walkley, the 
cultured dilettantist, could see nothing better in Major Barbara 
than a “farrago”; while the sober, plodding Archer condemned 
the play as having in it “no human beings.” On the other hand, 
broad-visioned students of science, religion, and the tangled web 
of human life like Sir Oliver Lodge and William T. Stead recog- 
nized in the play a vital and searching study of contemporary 
religious and social manifestations. ‘Since I saw the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau,” says Stead, “I have not seen any play 
which represented so vividly the pathos of Gethsemane, the 
tragedy of Calvary.” 7+ While expressly disavowing any sympathy 
with Undershaft’s “hideous gospel,” the misunderstood Nietzschean 
“will to power,” Sir Oliver Lodge says: “In nearly all of Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s writings . . . the background of strenuous labour, 
of poverty and overwork, which constitutes the foundation of 
modern society, is kept present to the consciousness all the time, 
is borne in upon the mind even of the most thoughtless: it is 


11 W. T. Stead, “Impressions of the Theatre: XIV, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Major Barbara,” Review of Reviews (London), January 27, 1906. 
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not possible to overlook it, and that is why his writings are so 
instructive and so welcome.” ?” 

Major Barbara is by no means a study of spiritual conflict 
between materialism impersonated by Undershaft and the Sal- 
vationist piety impersonated by Barbara. Undershaft professes 
and shows himself “a confirmed mystic” though he crushes Bar- 
bara by the contrast between the miserable charitable ration with 
which she bribes the poor to pretend that they are “saved” and 
the high wages and organized welfare arrangements with which 
(anticipating Henry Ford, let us say) he saves them solidly from 
the degradation of poverty. Here we have no stage millionaire, 
no Sartorius slum landlord who has acquired his swollen fortune 
by grinding the faces of the poor and allowed his operatives a 
mere subsistence wage at the margin of poverty and destitution. 
We have a strong man who hates poverty too much to tolerate 
it in his wage-slaves, and who thoroughly understands that they 
are his slaves only because they have not the grit and grasp to 
scrap their obsolete religions and moralities as he scraps the most 
expensive machine the moment he can get a better one. 

Major Barbara presents in an impressive way the tumult and 
struggle of the religious consciousness in the individual soul. 
Major Barbara is a lovely and inspiring character. The sanity 
and sweetness of her nature, the positive divination which leads 
her to sink self and go straight to the heart of the religious prob- 
lem, are revelations in the art of character portrayal. But her 
faith is not strong enough to move mountains: Shaw loads the 
dice against her, and endows her with but feeble powers of 
resistance not so much to Undershaft’s domineering personality 
and dominating intellectuality as to his terrible strokes of a 
spiritual insight deeper than her own, and the clue he has, 
through his knowledge of her inveterately patronizing, managing, 
despotically “great ladyish” mother, to Barbara’s readiness to 
meddle with poor people’s souls and peremptorily and fearlessly 
order their path to heaven. Undershaft easily humbles her on 
that point; but in the delightful irrepressibleness with which she 
accepts his challenge and takes him on, on his own ground of 
saving the well fed, she is still her mother’s daughter. 





12 Sir Oliver Lodge “Major Barbara, G.B.S., and Robert Blatchford,” The 
Clarion, December 29, 1905. 
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CHURCH AND STAGE, 


Ma Grose Boatuzo Saw, “SOME PEOPLE HAVE ALL THE LUCK. [ OAN'T GET MY RELIGIOUS 
PLAY PAST THE CENSOR.” 
VICTOR AND VANQUISHED—-A CENSORIAL COMEDY 


Reproduced from the drawing by Sir Bernard Partridge by permission of the 
proprietors of PuxcH 
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One of the most amazing and enraging events in Shaw’s long 
conflict with the theatre and the stage censorship in England 
was the banning of his “religious” play, The Shewing-Up of 
Blanco Posnet. “TI have just finished a crude melodrama in 
one act—the crudity and melodrama both intentional,” Shaw 
wrote me on March 15, 1909, “which I should say will be played 
by Tree if it were not that my plays have such an extraordinary 
power of getting played by anybody in the world rather than 
by the people for whom they were originally intended.” Shaw’s 
prescience was confirmed in this instance, for the play was 
banned by the Lord Chamberlain and sought sanctuary beyond 
his jurisdiction in Dublin where it was produced after a battle- 
royal between Lady Gregory and the Castle. The Abbey Theatre 
received a threat from some Castle official in the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at the instigation of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, that the Patent of the theatre might be revoked if Shaw’s 
play offended popular and religious sentiment in Ireland. Lady 
Gregory stood firm in spite of Shaw’s moderating counsels, and 
won hands down, the Castle only pleading feebly for the omission 
of Blanco’s use of the phrase “Dearly beloved brethren.” Lady 
Gregory jumped at the chance of making the Castle ridiculous 
by making this concession. In defiance of the warning received, 
the play was produced for the entire Horse Show Week, a great 
social occasion, beginning August 25, 1909, the theatre being 
crowded at every performance.’* Through the instrumentality of 
the Incorporated Stage Society of London, the banned play was 
produced at the Aldwych Theatre, December 5 and 6, 1909, by 
the Irish National Theatre Society’s Company brought to London 
by Lady Gregory and William Butler Yeats. The banning of 
this play by the Censor is the best possible evidence of the diffi- 
culties Shaw so long encountered, in his program of producing 

13 Consult the Preface to The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet (London, 
1911), and Henderson, of. cit., pp. 400-401. Shaw did make two changes in 
the play at the suggestion of Lady Gregory, as they were great improvements, 
but they had nothing to do with the Castle or the Censorship. For a full 
account of the incident consult Lady Gregory, Our Irish Theatre: A Chapter 
of Autobiography (New York, 1913), Chapter VI, “The Fight with the 
Castle’; Appendix II, “The Nation on Blanco Posnet” and letter of G. Ber- 
nard Shaw to Lady Gregory. The charming dedication of Lady Gregory’s 


The Golden Apple (New York, 1916), deserves record here: “To George Ber- 
nard Shaw: the Gentlest of My Friends.” 
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“immoral” and heretical plays, in the writing of which he claimed 
to be a specialist. As the word moral is derived from mores, 
Shaw defines whatever is contrary to established manners and 
customs as immoral. ‘“My reputation has been gained,” he 
declared, “by my persistent struggle to force the public to recon- 
sider its morals. In particular, I regard much current morality 
as to economic and sexual relations as disastrously wrong; and 
I regard certain doctrines of the Christian religion as understood 
in England today with abhorrence. I write plays with the delib- 
erate object of converting the nation to my opinion in these 
matters.” 14 

Religious conversion, « subject wildly remote from theatrical 
tradition, is a stock dramatic situation with Shaw. Major Bar- 
bara reeks with it; and it is the sole theme of The Shewing-Up 
of Blanco Posnet. in spite of its apparently flippant title and 
mining camp language it is the most sincerely religious of plays. 
It is, in small compass, a narration of the workings of that reli- 
gion which Shaw first projected in The Dream in Hell. “Like 
flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods,” says Shakespeare: “they 
kill us for their sport.” Like pawns in the great game of life are 
we to God, says Shaw: He uses us for His own great purposes. 
The problem of evil is the result of the imperfection of the striv- 
ing and incomplete God. Like Dick Dudgeon, Blanco becomes 
an instrument in the hands of some higher force: against his 
reason he finds himself impelled to save a child. “There’s no 
good and bad,” says Posnet in his puncheon-bench sermon; “but 
by Jiminy, gents, there’s a rotten game, and there’s a great 
game. I played the rotten game; but the great game was played 
on me; and now I’m for the great game every time. Amen.” 

To an American, familiar with the scenes and conditions 
described, the superficial pseudo-realism of the play is grotesque 
in its unreality. Fortunately the import of the play is in no 
wise impaired by Shaw’s failure to imitate Bret Harte success- 
fully. Something of the atmosphere of the play he caught from 
Tolstoy’s Powers of Darkness; but essentially it is an original 
creation. It is a study of the sudden impact of the idea of a 





14G. Bernard Shaw, “The Political Principle at Stake,” in Stetement of the 
Evidence in Chief, &c., 1. c., p. 8. 
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primitive God upon the mind of a crude cowboy—and his conse- 
quent conversion. God uses even the most uncouth instruments 
for the achievement of his divine purposes, in the upward thrust 
toward supreme Godhead. “My mind is so constituted,” Shaw 
once remarked in a highly characteristic utterance, “that if I 
could conceive a god as deliberately creating something less than 
himself, I should class him as a cad. If he were simply satisfied 
with himself, I should class him as a lazy coxcomb. My god 
must continually strive to surpass himself.” It is amusing to 
recall the delight of the penny-a-liners in England when the 
headline in a newspaper account of one of the addresses on 
modern religion by the infallible Shaw was: “God makes mis- 
takes’”—G. Bernard Shaw." 

In 1909 Tolstoy, who had been reading Shaw’s plays, expressed 
an interest in the reported plot of Blanco Posnet because, as he 
told his biographer, Aylmer Maude, “to many people the working 
of man’s conscience is the only proof of the existence of a God.” 
On learning of this conversation, Shaw sent a copy of the play to 
Tolstoy with a letter. A quotation of a part of this letter, and 
Tolstoy’s reply, constitute an interesting commentary on The 
Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet. 


10 Adelphi Terrace 
London W.C. 
February 14, 1910. 
My pbeEAR Count TOLsToy: 

. . . You will see that my theology and my explanation of the 
existence of evil is expressed roughly by Blanco. To me God does 
not yet exist; but there is a creative force constantly struggling to 
evolve an executive organ of godlike knowledge and power: that is, 


15Jn his address on ‘“‘The Religion of the Future” before The Heretics at 
Cambridge, Shaw is thus quoted in the printed abstract: They must be- 
lieve in the Will to Good—it was impossible to regard man as willing his own 
destruction. But in that striving after good they were liable to make mis- 
takes, and to let loose instead something that was destructive. He spoke of 
the typhoid bacillus as one of the failures of the Life Force that we call God, 
and spoke of that force trying through our brains to discover some method 
of destroying their malign influence. If they got that conception, they would 
be able to give an answer to those people who asked for an explanation of 
the origin of evil. Evil things were things that were made with the object 
of their doing good, but turned out wrong, and therefore had to be destroyed. 
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to achieve omnipotence and omniscience; and every man and woman 
born is a fresh attempt to achieve this object. 

The current theory that God already exists in perfection involves 
the belief that God deliberately created something lower than Him- 
self when He might just as easily have created something equally 
perfect. This is a horrible belief: it could only have arisen among 
people whose notion of greatness is to be surrounded by inferior 
beings—like a Russian nobleman—and to enjoy the sense of superi- 
ority to them. 

To my mind, unless we conceive God as engaged in a continual 
struggle to surpass himself—as striving at every birth to make a 
better man than before—we are conceiving nothing better than an 
omnipotent snob. 

Also, we are compelled by the theory of God’s already achieved 
perfection to make Him a devil as well as a god, because of the 
existence of evil. The god of love, if omnipotent and omniscient, 
must be the god of cancer and epilepsy as well. The great English 
poet William Blake concludes his poem “The Tiger” with the ques- 
tion: Did he who made the lamb make thee? 

Whoever admits that anything living is evil must either believe 
that God is malignantly capable of creating evil, or else believe that 
God has made many mistakes in his attempts to make a perfect 
being. But if you believe, as I do, and as Blanco Posnet finally 
guesses, that the croup bacillus was an early attempt to create a 
higher being than anything achieved before that time, and that the 
only way to remedy the mistake was to create a still higher being, 
part of whose work must be the destruction of that bacillus, the 
existence of evil ceases to present any problem; and we come to 
understand that we are here to help God, to do his work, to remedy 
his old errors, to strive towards Godhead ourselves. 

I put all this very roughly and hastily; but you will have no 
trouble in making out my meaning. It is all in Man and Superman; 
but expressed in another way—not in the way that an uneducated 
man can understand. You say that my manner in that book was 
not serious enough—that I made people laugh in my most earnest 
moments. But why should I not? Why should humor and laughter 
be excommunicated? Suppose the world were only one of God’s 
jokes, would you work any the less to make it a good joke instead 
of a bad one? 

Yours sincerely, 
G. BERNARD SHAW, 
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Yasnaya Poliana, Toula, Russia. 
May 9, 19t0. 
My DEAR BERNARD SHAW: 

T have received your play and your witty letter. I have read 
your play with pleasure. I am in full sympathy with its subject. 

Your remark that the preaching of righteousness has generally 
little influence on people, and that young men regard as laudable 
that which is contrary to righteousness is quite correct. It does not, 
however, follow that such preaching is unnecessary. The reason of 
the failure is that those who preach do not fulfil what they preach, 
i.e., hypocrisy. 

I also cannot agree with what you call your theology. You enter 
into controversy with that in which no thinking person of our time 
believes or can believe—with a God-creator; and yet you seem your- 
self to recognize a God who has got definite aims comprehensible to 
you. 

“To my mind,” you write “unless we conceive God as engaged 
in a continual struggle to surpass Himself—as striving at every birth 
to make a better man than before, we are conceiving nothing better 
than an omnipotent snob.” 

Concerning the rest of what you say about God and about evil, 
I will repeat the words I said, as you write, about your “Man and 
Superman,” viz., that the problem about God and evil is too im- 
portant to be spoken of in jest; and therefore I will tell you frankly 
that I received a painful impression from the concluding words of 
your letter: “Suppose the world were only one of God’s jokes, would 
you work any the less to make it a good joke instead of a bad one?” 
—Yours sincerely, 

Leo Totstoy.’® 


16 Aylmer Maude, The Life of Tolstoy: Later Years (The World’s Classics, 
London, 1930), Vol. I, pp. 463-4. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS PLAYS 
(Continued) 


ERNARD SHAW is not a Christian, since it is not pos- 
B sible under Capitalism to put Christianity into practice. 

Ner does he believe that Jesus was a supernatural person. 
Jesus was a Syrian prophet who preached a remarkable gospel 
which has never been politically practised. The doctrine of the 
Atonement, which identifies Christianity with “Crosstianity,” is 
abhorrent to Shaw; nor can he swallow the Oriental prophecies 
of the Second Coming with their fantastic imagery. Unable to 
accept the claim to Godhead so suddenly advanced by Jesus, he 
thinks of him as an overwrought evangelist who “went mad as 
Swift and Ruskin and Nietzsche went mad.” After a searching 
examination and comparison of the Gospels, Shaw drew up the 
following generalizations as to the teachings of Jesus: 


1, The kingdom of heaven is within you. You are the son o1 
God; and God is the son of man. God is a spirit—to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, and not an elderly gentleman to be bribed 
and begged from. We are members one of another; so that you 
cannot injure or help your neighbor without injuring or helping 
yourself. God is your Father: You are here to do God’s work; and 
you and your father are one. 

2. Get rid of property by throwing it into the common stock. 
Dissociate your work entirely from money payments. If you let a 
child starve you are letting God starve. Get rid of all anxiety 
about tomorrow’s dinner and clothes, because you cannot serve two 
masters: God and Mammon. 

3. Get rid of judges and punishment and revenge. Love your 
neighbor as yourself, he being a part of yourself. And love your 
enemies: they are your neighbors. 

4. Get rid of your family entanglements. Every mother you 
meet is as much your mother as the woman who bore you. Every 
man you meet is as much your brother as the man she bore after 
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you. Don’t waste your time at family funerals grieving for your 
relations: attend to life, not to death: there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it, and better. In the kingdom of heaven, 
which, as aforesaid, is within you, there is no marriage nor giving 
in marriage, because you cannot devote your life to two divinities: 
God and the person you are married to. 


Although Shaw holds that the last phase of Jesus, in which he 
sought capture, torture, and execution in the belief that he would 
arise in three days and return in glory to establish his divine 
reign on earth, was one of “psychopathic delusion,” he suggests 
that we make a mistake in joining in the cry of “Not this man, 
but Barabbas” and that modern experience is justifying both the 
economics and the morals preached by Jesus. They are, he 
points out, so universally applicable that the devotees of any 
particular religion can accept them. In a little two-act play, 
Androcles and the Lion (1913), Shaw has expressed, through a 
number of early Christians, the varying phases of Christian faith 
up to the very highest form of religious fidelity. It is a Shavian 
species of Christmas pantomime, an English holiday festivity not 
found in the American theatre. It is all hilarious fun—sheer play- 
ful fooling, irradiated with flashes of arresting beauty and 
solemnity. The familiar old fable, told in many forms since the 
days of Aulus Gellius, is used by Shaw, who informs it with subtle 
overtones of meaning. Shaw here achieves the greatest triumph 
of self-abnegation in his entire career as a dramatist: the creation 
of a leading figure who never speaks a word—the lion! In pre- 
senting a band of Christians condemned to dic in the arena, Shaw 
rings the changes on Christianity, in its various forms as voiced 
by those who are going to their death in vindication of their 
faith. Had it come fifteen years earlier, this play might perhaps 
have been taken—or mistaken—for a satire on Quo Vadis or 
The Sign of the Cross. As it is, it is called “a great religious 
drama—with leonine relief.” ? 

The lovely Lavinia, a Christian of the highest type, is delight- 


1 Preface on “The Prospects of Christianity,” to Androcles and the Lion (Lon- 
don, 1912). p. lix. Consult also G. Bernard Shaw, “Jesus,” in Stories of Jesus 
the Christ (Pearson’s 25¢ Library, New York, 1919). 

2For Peter Newell’s comical illustrations see text of the play, Everybody’s 
Magazine, September, 1914, 
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fully human—even confessing that she would be thrilled if Fer- 
rovius, the giant, should fight the gladiators in the arena. “TI 
am not always a Christian. I don’t think anybody is. There 
are moments when I forget all about it, and something comes 
out quite naturally, as it did then.” Shaw satirically anticipates 
the breakdown of Christianity in the World War in the figure 
of Ferrovius who, when the test came, abandoned non-resistance 
and slew six gladiators before anybody could stop him. “In my 
youth I worshipped Mars, the God of War. I turned from him 
to serve the Christian god; but to-day the Christian god forsook 
me; and Mars overcame me and took back his own. The Chris- 
tian god is not yet. He will come when Mars and I are dust; 
but meanwhile I must serve the gods that are, not the God 
that will be.” 

The most moving and beautiful passage in this rip-roaring farce 
is that between Lavinia and the handsome young Roman captain 
who, having fallen in love with his prisoner, pleads with her 
in vain to save herself—which she can do merely by burning 
a pinch of incense to one of the Roman deities. 


THE Captain: Are you going to die for nothing? 

Lavinia: Yes: that is the wonderful thing. It is since all the 
stories and dramas have gone that I have now no doubt at all that 
I must die for something greater than dreams or stories. 

THE Captain: But for what? 

Lavinia: I don’t know. If it were for anything small enough to 
know, it would be too small to die for. I think I’m going to die for 
God. Nothing else is real enough to die for. 

THe Captatn: What is God? 

Lavinta: When we know that, Captain, we shall be gods our- 
selves.° 

3 When this play was produced by H. Granville-Barker and his company 
in New York in 1915 the following analytic program, prepared by Shaw, was 
distributed to the audience. 

A NOTE TO 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
written for the New York production 
b 
Bikicien Sew * 
The author of Androcles and the Lion received one of the worst shocks 


of his life when an American editor published its text under the heading, 
* Copyright by Granville-Barker. 
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SCENES FROM THE JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF SHAW’S 
SAINT JOAN 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PLAYS 


In Back to Methuselah (1921), Shaw achieved a victory for 
which his thirty years of play-writing were only a preparation. 
This play demonstrated to the public that Shaw is a philosopher 
and social thinker in the cosmic sense, with a wealth of religious 
feeling and a burning desire for race improvement. To full 
circle now comes this neo-Swiftian, this twentieth century Butler, 
not despairing of the future, but supplying humanity with some 
preliminary chapters for a new Bible: a “metabiological Penta- 
teuch.” It is the expansion and maturation of the germ idea of 
Creative Evolution secreted in the Dream in Hell of Man and 
Superman, This act, The Revolutionist’s Handbook, and a 
stream of aphorisms produced an effect, Shaw points out, “so 
vertiginous, apparently, that nobody noticed the new religion 
in the centre of the intellectual whirlpool.” 

Shaw’s cerebration constitutes an embarrassment of riches. 
He rides off simultaneously in all directions in his prefaces, which 
from play to play grow more orbicular and diffuse. His plays 


“A Comedy.” It is not a comedy: it is precisely what the author calls it, 
A Fable Play: that is, an entertainment for children on an old story from 
the children’s books, which nevertheless contains matter for the most mature 
wisdom to ponder. In England it proved a hard test for the flexibility of the 
mind of the British playgoer. The genuinely religious people, the scholars, 
and the serious public generally were impressed and intensely interested. The 
children were delighted. But the hardened playgoers did not know what 
to make of it. At first they settled down to a Christmas pantomime, with 
low comedians and a comic lion, and began to laugh very good-humoredly. 
Then they suddenly found their teeth set on edge by a scene of the sort 
of satirical comedy they most dread and dislike: that is, the comedy that 
satirizes the kind of thing they are accustomed to accept as extremely correct, 
official and hightoned. When the play was produced in Berlin [This play 
was produced for the first time on any stage at the Kleines Theater, Berlin, 
November 25, 1912], it was reported that at this point the Crown Prince rose 
and left the theatre. When it was produced in London at the height of the 
agitation by the militant woman suffragists, the suffragists present were so 
excited by the satire on the official point of view that the sensation in the 
house, which was felt without being clearly understood, almost upset the per- 
formance for a moment. 

But worse remained behind. No sooner had the old playgoers readjusted 
themselves, with a disagreeable effort, to the episode of satirical comedy, 
than they found themselves plunged without a moment’s preparation into 
the deepest realities of religion, the most unbearable of all subjects for the 
purely theatrical public, as it is the most enthralling for the real national 
public at which the author always aims. And before the playgoers had 
recovered from their consternation, or decided whether they ought to be 
scandalized or not, they were back in pantomime fun again. And so it went 
on, getting more and more bewildering (always except to the serious people 
who held the thread) until the fun, the satire, the historical study of 
manners and character, and the deadly deep earnest, were all on the stage 
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often suffer from a plethora of ideas, Man and Superman, for 
example, containing enough to stock half-a-dozen ordinary com- 
edies. This tendency to a sort of feverish, automatic prolixity 
reaches its climax in Back to Methuselah which “rambles con- 
centrically” about the idea of longevity. In his réle of an 
“iconographer of the religion of his time,” Shaw was not content 
to write a single play: it must be a group of plays in one. Its 
cosmic theme is the Creative Evolution of the third act of Man 
and Superman; but Shaw starts a new hare in the Methuselah 
theme. In the old days when Butler versus Darwin had 
developed into Shaw versus Neo-Darwinism, he had been struck 
by a remark of Weismann’s to the effect that death was not a 
fundamental necessity but a device of Natural Selection to pre- 
serve the species from crowding itself off the earth, there being 
no other apparent reason why the elephant should not live as 
long as the immortal amceba or a man as long as a turtle or a 
parrot. This suggestion lay barren in Shaw’s mind until it 





at the same moment, many of the audience being so torn one way by laughter 
and the other way by horror, besides being quite upset by pure shock, that 
they did not know where they were, and left the theatre rending their 
garments (metaphorically) and crying Blasphemy, whilst the deeper people 
for whom the play was written proclaimed that a great movement in religious 
drama had been inaugurated. 

None of these extravagances are likely to recur now that the first shock 
is over. But it is still helpful to warn old playgoers that they must not 
expect “Androcles and the Lion” to fall into any of the classifications to 
which they are accustomed, and that they will get fun and earnest, history 
and satire, on the same plane and at the same moment; so that it behooves 
them to keep on the alert and not confuse these elements. If it should seem 
to them that the author has himself sometimes confused them—that, for 
instance, he is satirizing or making fun of the truths of religion—it will 
be prudent for the scandalized playgoer to consider very carefully whether 
the truths of religion have not become associated in his mind with the mere 
circumstances and ceremonials under which religion is professed, which is 
another matter. The lady who said: “Don’t be blasphemous” when some- 
body remarked that the cathedral organ was disgracefully out of tune, was 
no doubt sincerely reverent; but she was rather mixed as to the things that 
really are religion and the things that are only associated with it by custom. 

The play is probably as true to history as it is in the nature of a good play 
to be. St. Augustine is the authority for the existence of wretches such as 
Spintho. Some English critics persisted in describing the emperor as Nero, 
apparently believing that Nero was the only emperor who persecuted the 
Christians. But he is not Nero, and not any particular emperor; nor is the 
persecution any particular persecution. None of the characters are monsters: 
they are just such people as may be found in the United States today, placed 
in the monstrous circumstances created by the Roman Empire. The emperor’s 
power and artificial divinity are a monstrosity, the gladiatorial sports are a 
monstrosity, and the hideous aestheticism which makes an artistic study and 
fancy of the combination of the sports with the persecution is a monstrosity, 
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coupled up with the World War produced by the boyish imma- 
turity of the diplomats, monarchs, and ministers who wielded 
the frightful destructive forces they let loose on Europe. Two 
new Shavian theses appear in the Pentateuch. The first is that 
if longer life is necessary for the preservation of the race men 
will live longer. The second is that though experience does not 
bring wisdom enough to counterbalance the recklessness produced 
by the shortness of our lives, an increase in our expectation of 
life would at once produce more serious, responsible, farsighted 
conduct. 

In Back to Methuselah Adam, almost driven mad by the in- 
tolerable prospect of immortality, no sooner learns from the ser- 
pent that he and Eve can reproduce themselves than he resolves 
to die at the end of a thousand years But before that happens 
Cain’s invention of murder and war has reduced the span of 
human life to its present brevity We then jump the centuries 
and hear Asquith and Lloyd George, wko have learned nothing 
from the war, discussing their election policies with all their old 
cleverness, eloquence, and essential levity. Shaw justifies this 


the moral being that monstrous institutions make monsters of quite ordinary 
men ‘The intelligent, cultivated, amiable emperor becomes a crucl fool, and 
the keen witted, brave, humane, high charactered, aristocratic captain becomes 
the inhuman tool of a senseless tyranny, because Roman institutions forced 
these roles on them The author tells you herc, as so often before, that you 
must reform society before you can reform yourselves, and that if you had 
been an imperial Roman you would have done as the Romans did under the 
empire, respectable Chiistian and Republican as you are now 

Finally, a word must be said about the piophetic character given to this 
play by the outbreak of the war, which followed it so soon’ In Ferrovius 
you have not only an individual character of a familiar type, but a historic 
symbol of humanity, captivated by the fascinaiton of the Chnistian doctrine 
and passionately embracing it, only to discover at the first blast of the war 
trumpet that his real god 1s still Mars, and his Christianity only an admiration, 
an aspiration, a glimpse of a higher future, after all Reader- of the author’s 
“Common Sense About the War” will remember the passage in which he 
calls on the Chnstian churches to close their doors until the war 1s over, 
and not to put Mars in the place of Christ on their altars In this he 1s 
obviously holding up the example of Ferrovius in this play, who quite simply 
and honestly gives up his pretension to Chnstianity after his sanguinary 
victory in the arena, and confesses himselt a disciple of Mars, whilst retaining 
his conviction that though “the Christian God 1s not yet,” he will have the 
last word when all our pseudo-Christians are dust 

It may possibly interest the spectators to know that the scene in which 
Lavinia describes the effect on her of the approach of death, owes something 
to an actual experience in which the author found himself confronted for 
some time with what seemed to be an absolute ce~tainty 0. death, the means 
by which he escaped being entirely unforeseen 
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introduction of living persons, which shocked Walkley, by point- 
ing out that a fictitious instance would not carry conviction: he 
had to exhibit short-lived statesmanship in a shape which the 
audience would recognize as a living instance. 

The cycle then jumps to a future in which a couple of minor 
characters in the previous play, a young clergyman and a parlor- 
maid, find themselves living in full vigor for three hundred years 
and are put to all sorts of shifts to conceal their longevity until 
they find one another out and realize that there must be others 
in the same predicament. In the fourth play the long-livers 
monopolize the British Isles as oracles who are consulted by 
short-lived States which have not developed beyond our own 
present stage. Finally, thirty thousand years hence, the race 
achieves an immortality limited only by the mathematical fact 
that if they go on long enough they are bound to have a fatal 
accident sooner or later. To avoid this they aspire to get rid 
of their bodies and become vortices in pure thought. 

There is yet another new Shavian theme which Shaw develops 
in this final play of the cycle in which two Ancients of fabulous 
age converse with the children who are born from artificially 
hatched eggs at the stage which we attain after sixteen years or 
so, and in four years pass through the immaturity which we 
struggle with for threescore and ten. Perhaps only a mathe- 
matician or an expert in Catholic Thomism can grasp it. At all 
events the critics missed it completely; for they quite agreed 
with the baby Ancients that the life of the mature Ancients was 
a horror of cold passionless comfortless misery, like the life of 
an extinct star, without the glamour of romance, the ecstasy of 
love, the beauty of sex. But when one of the ardent juveniles 
makes this objection to the he-ancient, addressing him as “you 
old fish,” the elder replies, “Child: one moment of the ecstasy 
of life as we live it would strike you dead.” And the nymph 
who at the end of her four years’ nonage is just passing into 
maturity discovers that she no longers needs sleep, and finds 
pleasure in spending her nights meditating on the properties of 
numbers. 

The thesis is, then, that thought is a passion like any other 
passion, except that it is a growing necessity of evolving life 
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instead of, like sex passion, a receding one which already pro- 
duces reactions of disgust and counter passions of chastity. The 
act of thought, Shaw reminds us, is a pleasurable act without 
reactions, and we have only to conceive this pleasure as evolving 
to orgasmic intensity to believe, as Aquinas the Divine Doctor 
did, that a future of creative thought may be definitely more 
blissful than the past of merely procreative animal reflexes. As 
a mathematician, myself, I cannot deny that the thesis is possible, 
strongly attractive, and certainly dignified. 

In this huge work, Shaw vindicates his claims as thinker and 
philosopher—that department in which he is “better than Shake- 
spear.” He makes no claim to be a creative or originative 
thinker who devises new cosmic theories: indeed he denies that 
such a monster has ever existed. He is a contributive thinker 
and a new-century integrational thinker, co-ordinating the pio- 
neer ideas of his time with the main body of advancing thought. 
The final prospect glimpsed is the redemption of mankind from 
the bondage of the flesh. Shaw would eternalize human aspira- 
tion toward the spiritual and the divine. 

It is noteworthy, in view of his tolerance of the modern Rus- 
sian practice of “weeding the garden” by frankly exterminating 
economic individualists, that he develops a significant feature 
from The Coming Race, a now neglected novel by Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, which delighted Shaw in his boyhood. Lytton’s subterra- 
nean sages have the power of slaying at sight by an electronic 
emanation called Vril. Shaw’s Ancients have the same power 
of killing. The short-lived die of discouragement in their pres- 
ence, as savage tribes fail and perish before civilized man. One 
of the crazes of Shotover in Heartbreak House is the discovery 
of Vril. There is a dangerous side to Shavianism. 

That the tale of the long-livers is by no means wholly fantastic 
and impossibilist is indicated by the noteworthy coincidental cir- 
cumstance that, since the appearance of this play, a number of 
scientists of repute have predicted, on the basis of evolutional 
advances in science, the considerable prolongation of human life, 
widening of the normal span, as one of the indicated eventuali- 
ties of the future. Within the past half-century, the average 
expectation of life has increased from 40 to about 58 years. 
Metchnikoff, Sir Ronald Ross, and other eminent scientists have 
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predicted that within a century the average expectation of life 
will be 150 years. 

The long epilogue presenting the Apocalyptic vision of the 
spirit of Lilith concerning Adam and Eve, her children, is a 
poetic epitome of the whole, and is full of the sense of eternal 
evolutionary movement which makes every moment in the many 
thousand years’ play a passing moment, not to be taken for more 
than such a comparative trifle is worth. 


They have redeemed themselves from their vileness, and turned 
away from their sins. Best of all, they are still not satisfied: the 
impulse I gave them in that day when I sundered myself in twain 
and launched Man and Woman on the earth still urges them: after 
passing a million goals they press on to the goal of redemption from 
the flesh, to the vortex freed from matter, to the whirlpool in pure 
intelligence that, when the world began, was a whirlpool in pure 
force. And though all that they have done seems but the first hour 
of the infinite work of creation, yet I will not supersede them until 
they have forded this last stream that lies between flesh and spirit, 
and disentangled their life from the matter that has always mocked 
it... . Of Life only is there no end; and though of its million 
starry mansions many are empty and many still unbuilt, and though 
its vast domain is as yet unbearably desert, my seed shall one day 
fill it and master its matter to its uttermost confines. And for what 
may be beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is too short. It is enough 
that there is a beyond. 


Saint Joan (1923-24) completed Shaw’s world triumph as 
man of letters and confirmed the impression, enforced by Back to 
Methuselah, that he is the premier playwright of the age. I have 
enjoyed exceptional advantages for estimating the value of Saint 
Joan. On November 18, 1923, at Crosby Hall, London, I heard 
Shaw lecture for an hour and forty-five minutes on “Saint Joan 
of Arc.” Thanks to Mr. Shaw’s courtesy, I attended the opening 
performance of the play in London at the New Theatre, March 
26, 1924; and the next day, at lunch with Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, 
discussed the play at great length; and ten days later witnessed 
its production by the Theatre Guild, New York, which had been 
in progress since December 28, 1923. I have repeatedly read the 
text. I have no hesitation in pronouncing Saint Joan the greatest 
drama in English since Shakespeare. It is classic in technic, 
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amazingly close to historic fact, profound in thought, poetic in 
treatment, rich in humanity. The Epilogue is a Shavian gloss upon 
the play, a commentary upon the Maid’s historical position; and 
in my discussion with Shaw I predicted that, after his death, 
it would be omitted in producing the play—as is now almost in- 
variably the case with The Dream in Hell of Man and Superman.* 

On former occasions, Shaw has been taken to task for shatter- 
ing historic perspective by contemporary allusions, spoiling an 
atmospheric, pictorial impression by misplaced topical expres- 
sions. Another trait, vexing to lovers of dramatic objectivity, is 
playing ventriloquist: endowing his characters, out of character, 
with his own individual ideas, notions and locutions. A third 
perturbing trait is to undermine a firm structure of comedy with 
the loose underpinning of broad farce and cheap clowning. In 
all these respects, Shaw has sternly disciplined himself in Saznt 
Joan. The expressions “howler,” “military dug-outs,” and ‘“de- 
liver the goods,” for example, are legitimate attempts to translate 
the argot of the French soldier of that day, with its forceful 
figures of speech, into parallel expressions now current. Saint 
Joan is unmistakably Shaw—dquite as much so as Man and Super- 
man or You Never Can Tell. The characters are sharply indi- 
vidualized ; and there is no Shavian raisonneur. There is a jarring 
note in Joan’s habit of addressing the Dauphin as “Charlie.” We 
must not forget, however, that before coronation the Dauphin was 
familiarly and universally called Charlot; and that Joan actually 
did call him cher petit Dauphin and other “pet names.” Shaw 
deliberately employs the device to accentuate Joan’s disregard 
of titles and worldly place. 

When Pirandello, next to Shaw the greatest among living 
dramatists, saw the Theatre Guild production, he expressed sur- 
prise that, after the great trial scene, the New York audience 


*See text of printed program, infra, for Shaw’s justification of the 
Epilogue. Shaw has no faith in my prediction. ‘The Epilogue,” he recently 
assured me, “will never be omitted as long as actresses are actresses. Saint 
Joan will always be a star play for a big actress. Catch her cutting the 
Epilogue and letting Stogumber steal the end of the play from her!” For high 
level of uniform excellence, the Theatre Guild production easily surpassed the 
Sybil Thorndike production, and Winifred Lenihan in the title-réle soared to 
dizzy heights. But the English production, for costuming and setting, was 
incomparable. See the limited edition de luxe of Saint Joan with designs of 
stage settings, and sketches, by Charles Ricketts, R.A. (London, 1924). 
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did not nightly leap to its feet and break into unrestrained ap- 
plause. Pirandello does not understand the American tempera- 
ment: the deeper the emotion, the profounder the silence. 

Shaw, carefully avoiding all the copious Joan literature until 
he had finished the play, stuck to the two authentic documents 
on which all the histories and essays are more or less variations: 
namely, the contemporary reports of the trial and the rehabilita- 
tion unearthed by Quicherat. The play as originally written 
was much longer; in revision Shaw eliminated many tempting 
digressions and incidents; but this drastic “cutting” was not 
new: Shaw’s unplanned way of working often leads him to over- 
write a play by as much as one third. When managers protest— 
appalled at the length—about three and a half hours—which he 
considers right for any play that exceeds two, his invariable 
reply is “It is cut already—to the bone.” 5 

Asked to define the principles that govern the dramatist in his 
selection of themes and methods of treatment, Shaw replied: 
“IT am not governed by principles: I am inspired.” 

Shaw disclaims the real authorship of Saint Joan. He asserts 
that it was written by Joan herself. He says: “I have done 
nothing but arrange her for the stage. There really was such a 
woman. She did and said all those things. Make your offerings 
at her altar, not at mine.” 

In this play, the greatest forces of the age tensely clash over 
The Maid. The Catholic Church, the Inquisition, the Holy 
Roman Empire, Feudalism and Nationalism, Protestantism and 
Ecclesiasticism: these mighty institutions and faiths, embodied 
in stage figures, wage war to the death over the devoted head 
of the gallant girl. “What more do you want for a tragedy as 
great as that of Prometheus?” Shaw once observed to me. “All 
the forces that bring about the catastrophe are on the grandest 
scale; and the individual soul on which they press is of the most 
indomitable force and temper.” ® 

With the insight of genius, Shaw makes Joan the first great 
Protestant, insisting upon the private right of conscience in 
matters of faith and conduct. 


5 Consult Archibald Henderson, “Bernard Shaw and Saint Joan,” Inter- 
national Book Review, March, 1924. 
6 Archibald Henderson, Tischgespraeche von Bernard Shaw (Berlin, 1925). 
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If the Church orders me to declare that all that I have done and 
said, that all the visions and revelations I have had were not from 
God, then that is impossible. I will not declare it for anything in 
the world. What God made me do, I will never go back on; and 
what He has commanded, or shall command, I will not fail to do, 
in spite of any man alive. That is what I mean by impossible. And 
in case the Church should bid me do anything contrary to the com- 
mand I have from God, I will not consent to it, no matter what it 
may be. 


As Shaw tersely put it: “When Joan said ‘God must come first,’ 
that is, before the Church, there was nothing for it but to burn 
her or canonize Wycliff and Hus.” 7 

The trial scene of the fourth act is one of the most impressive 
and heart-gripping scenes in the range of drama. And _ this 
despite the fact that the strain upon the powers of attention 
and mental concentration, in particular during the seven-minute 
speech of the Inquisitor, is little short of cruel to the old play- 
goer who is not accustomed to such demands on him, though 
those who expect it regard it as one of the treats of the per- 
formance. One of the salient features of the play is Shaw’s pre- 
eminent fairness, his unprejudiced presentment of the trial as just 
and legitimate. ‘There were no villains in the tragedy of Joan’s 
death,” Shaw has stated. “She was entirely innocent; but her 
excommunication was a genuine act of faith and piety; and her 
execution followed inevitably.” 

This Joan is an unforgettable personality. Simple, naive, 
illimitably courageous; full of racy ingenuousness, the bold as- 
surance of one unversed in affairs; flaming like a torch, tremulous 
with vivid eagerness and faith’s final assurance. She is at once 
saint and genius; and her heavenly visions are represented as 
the “dramatizations of Joan’s imagination of that pressure upon 
her of the driving force that is behind evolution” which Shaw 


7G. Bernard Shaw to Charles Sarolea, letter quoted in the latter’s “Has Mr. 
Shaw Understood Joan of Arc?” The English Review, August, 1926. The 
student may consult a bibliography by Altha Elizabeth Terry; Jeanne d’Arc 
in Periodical Literature, 1894-1920, with special reference to Bernard Shaw’s 
“Saint Joan.” (Publications of the Institute of French Studies, New York, 
1930). Consult also Bernard Shaw, “Saint-Joan,” a talk broadcast for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation on May 30, 1931, the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the burning of Joan of Arc, in The Listener, June 3, 1931. 
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terms the evolutionary appetite. Shaw has invented an impres- 
sive human motive for Joan’s ultimate decision: to die rather 
than surrender personal liberty, which is only another name for 
happiness. 

Another instance of Shaw’s power as a dramatic poet is the 
remorse of De Stogumber, the pigheaded, bullnecked English- 
man, not really a bad fellow, but the most relentless of Joan’s 
accusers and persecutors because he is too thoughtless to realize 
what he is clamoring for. He is driven to the verge of madness, 
in a revulsion of immeasurable remorse, at the sight of Joan’s 
burning. He had lacked the imaginative prescience, the power of 
visualization, of that awful punishment his shallow snobbery and 
insular conceit so clamorously demanded. Stirring, uplifting is 
the adoration of the Epilogue: Cauchon, Dunois, the Archbishop, 
Warwick, De Stogumber, the Inquisitor, the soldier, the execu- 
tioner, Charles—all kneeling in turn and voicing their praise of 
the Maid. Our reverence is turned to sardonic self-questioning 
when, in answer to Joan’s query “Shall I rise from the dead and 
come back to you a living woman?” each in turn, according to his 
lights, protests against her proposal. The play closes on a note 
of patient impatience—Joan’s final words: “O God that madest 
this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy saints? 
How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Worthy of permanent record is the Note by the Author, in the 
program of the English production. 


For the convenience of professional critics, and the satisfaction of 
the general interest in Saint Joan, I had better point out how far the 
play this evening will depart from historical truth in any essential 
particular; but historical facts cannot be put on the stage exactly 
as they occurred, because they will not fit into its limits of time and 
space. 

The visit of Joan to the castle of Vaucouleurs, and her conquest 
of its captain, occupy about twenty minutes on the stage. Actually 
she made three visits, before she carried her point with him. The 
apparent miracle which impressed him was the news of the Battle of 
Herrings. Joan learnt this from the mouth to mouth wireless of the 
peasantry. She was therefore able to tell him what had happened 
several days before the news reached him by the official routine of 
mounted messenger. This seemed to him miraculous. A much 
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simpler form of miracle has been substituted in the play to save tedi- 
ous and unnecessary explanations.® 

Joan’s second venture: the visit to Chinon and the conquest of the 
Dauphin, has been compressed in the same way. Actually, Joan 
was received after days of hesitation, and sent to Poitiers to be exam- 
ined by a body of Churchmen there before she was sent with rein- 
forcements to Orleans. The miracles of the drowned blasphemer 
and the change of wind on the Loire are historical. 

Joan’s unconscious confessions of heresy at her trial, her recanta- 
tion, her relapse, and her execution, occupied several days. On the 
stage they occupy forty minutes; but nothing essential is misrepre- 
sented; and nothing is omitted except the adjournments and matters 
irrelevant to the final issue. 

The Epilogue is obviously not a representation of an actual scene, 
or even of a recorded dream; but it is none the less historical. With- 
out it the play would be only a sensational tale of a girl who was 
burnt, leaving the spectators plunged in horror, despairing of human- 
ity. The true tale of Saint Joan is a tale with a glorious ending; 
and any play that did not make this clear would be an insult to her 
memory. 

But this play is more likely a puzzle by its conflict with current fic- 
tions about Saint Joan than by its adaptation of facts to the stage. 
In any generally accessible work of reference, and in such well known 
books as those by Mark Twain and Andrew Lang, it is stated that 
Joan’s trial was corrupt, her judges scoundrels, and the questions 
put to her devised to trap her into false admissions. For these slan- 
ders of the Church and the Inquisition there is not a shred of evi- 
dence in the records of the trial. Joan’s judges were as straight- 
forward as Joan herself; and the law took its regular course. She 
was burnt for heresy because she was guided by her inner light to 
the position taken two hundred years later by the Society of Friends, 
for which women were judicially flogged mercilessly at the instance 
of the Church of England, and would have been burnt had they been 
Joan’s contemporaries. Her insistence on wearing male attire is 
still a punishable offence. The opinion of the court that her visions 
were temptations of the devil was quite sincere. Like all prisoners 
of war, Joan was tried by her political enemies, instead of by an im- 
partial international tribunal; but a medieval Catholic court was far 


8 The substitution was fortunate, as Mr. John Mackinnon Robertson, at- 
tacking Shaw’s history, scored a solitary point in dating the Battle of Herrings 
three days later than Joan’s departure from Vaucouleurs. See J. M. Robert- 
son, Mr. Shaw and “The Maid” (London, 1925). 
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more impartial than a modern national one. How violently the Eng- 
lish were prejudiced against her may be seen in the scurrilous popular 
representation of her in the XVI century play of Henry VI. (sup- 
posed to have been touched up by Shakespeare); but it was not an 
English court that excommunicated her; and she would have been 
burnt equally if the Hundred Years War in France had been a purely 
civil one. Not until the Church privileged her private judgment and 
classed her visions and her inner light as celestial by canonizing her 
in 1904-1920 was the verdict of 1431 really reversed. Thus it can- 
not be too clearly understood that there were no villains in the 
tragedy of Joan’s death. She was entirely innocent; but her excom- 
munication was a genuine act of faith and piety; and her execution 
followed inevitably. 

All the characters in the play are historical to the extent that they 
bear the names of persons who actually existed in Joan’s time and 
were concerned with her as represented. But the information we 
have about them varies from such comparatively documented lives 
as those of Charles, Dunois, and Warwick, to that of the nameless 
chaplain who is known only by his having lost his temper and 
called Cauchon a traitor for accepting Joan’s recantation. I have 
given him a Somerset name which is appropriate when mispro- 
nounced. The English soldier represents an irresistible tradition if 
not a possible fact. 

Several of the speeches and sallies in the play, especially those of 
Joan, are historical; and some of them may possibly sound like mod- 
ern jokes: for instance, her use of the word godons (God damns) to 
denote English soldiers. One or two speeches have been transposed 
for stage purposes; and it has been assumed that the military con- 
versation of Dunois may safely be founded on that of his colleague 
the Duc d’Alengon, who does not appear in the play. 

To the more romantic spectators I must break the news that 
though Joan inspired strong likes and dislikes, and was not at all 
badlooking, she had no love affairs. There is overwhelming testi- 
mony that her complete neutrality in this respect was accepted as 
evidence of her divine mission by her soldier comrades. 

No portrait of Joan was made to her knowledge; but a St. Maurice 
sculptured at Orleans by an artist who presumably saw her is so 
extraordinary, being obviously a portrait and yet stranger in its 
impressiveness and the spacing of its features than any ideal head, 
that it can be accounted for only as an image of a very singular 
woman; and no other such woman than Joan is discoverable. 
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PLAYS OF SOCIAL IM PORT 


HE way of the satirist in the theatre is hard. If he 
satirizes current customs and institutions too sharply, he 
runs the grave risk of driving from the theatre the 
clientele on which his livelihood depends. Even if his livelihood 
be not dependent upon the success of his plays—and this was 
the case with Shaw—no man likes to fail in his chosen profes- 
sion. Shaw entertained very decisive views regarding the function 
of the theatre, taking it seriously as a forum for the most 
advanced ideas on contemporary social, economic, scientific and 
religious problems. He waged a continual warfare in behalf of 
the higher drama, the vehicle for constructive and reformatory 
ideas about current institutions. The fight he waged was an 
uphill battle for twenty years. 

Shaw’s wit and satire were liabilities as well as assets. For 
the silly critics, who didn’t know their own silly business, would 
attend his plays, laugh uproariously for three hours, and the next 
morning slate the play as unworthy of being treated seriously, 
because Shaw so obviously had his tongue in his cheek! This 
went on so long that at last, in Fanny’s First Play, Shaw turned 
the tables on the critics and covered them with the most genial 
ridicule. The public, out of sheer enjoyment of this supposedly 
anonymous work, played Shaw’s game for him, laughed the 
critics out of countenance, and left Shaw completely victorious. 
His eminence, indeed his pre-eminence, in contemporary British 
drama was never thereafter seriously challenged. Shaw had won 
the long battle against prejudice, stupidity, malevolence, and 
superciliousness. 

The two critics who really failed him were Walkley and 
Archer. The Greek scholar, with his classic allusiveness and 
his reverence for French models, treated Shaw with a patronizing 
condescension which to anyone not so equable and good-natured 
as Shaw would have been maddening. While finding Shaw “more 
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entertaining than any other living writer for the stage,” Walkley 
flatly pronounced him “no dramatist at all.” The worthy Archer, 
with a reformatory zeal for the improvement of a man of intelli- 
gence and genius far beyond his capacity to understand, wrestled 
with this Dark Angel of the theatre, who would go his own way, 
resolute and rejoicing. He protested against Shaw’s introducing 
the most advanced ideas in the theatre, crassly laughed at him 
for being ahead of his age, spoke in solemnly regretful tones of 
Shaw’s most brilliant qualities, tacked deprecatory characteriza- 
tions upon some of his best and most effective plays, took him 
to task for not writing plays as he, Archer (the author of The 
Green Goddess—shades of the Adelphi!), thought they should 
be written. As late as 1921, he was still lamenting that Shaw— 
who has influenced current modes of thought more even than 
Tolstoy, more than any living man, I surmise—should have “pro- 
duced so little practical effect on his generation. I am strongly 
under the impression (I may be wrong) [Pardon my unholy 
mirth !—A. H.] that you have less of a following today than you 
had twenty years ago.”+ Could misinterpretation of fact go 
further ? 

Archer meant well; but his perspective was execrable. A 
thoroughly sound and reliable fellow, Archer; but with just 
that vein of pontifical sermonizing which made him seem 
ridiculous to those who understood Shaw’s genius and di- 
vined Shaw’s objectives. An amusing instance of Archer’s vain 
attempt to reform his wayward friend gave rise to one of the 
most interesting scenes in The Doctor’s Dilemma. After Ibsen’s 
death Shaw wrote a critical appreciation of Ibsen and his work, 
in which he said: “Ibsen seems to have succumbed without a 
struggle to the old notion that a play is not really a play unless 
it contains a murder, a suicide, or something else out of the 
Police Gazette. ... The Brand infant and Little Eyolf are as 
tremendously effective as a blow below the belt; but they are 
dishonorable as artistic devices, because they depend on a morbid 
horror of death and a morbid enjoyment of horror.”? Loyally 


1 William Archer to G. Bernard Shaw, June 22, 1921, in C. Archer, William 
Archer: Life, Work and Friendships (London, 1931), p. 376. 

2G. Bernard Shaw, “Ibsen,” The Clarion, June, 1906. This essay, entitled 
“Ibsen in England,” appeared in Die Neue Rundschau (Berlin), December, 1906. 
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rushing to the defence of Ibsen and tragedy, Archer characterized 
Shaw’s charge as “the aestheticism of the fox without a tail— 
the instinctive self-justification of the dramatist fatally at the 
mercy of his impish sense of humor.” In a challenging tone he 
went on to aver that Shaw “eschews those profounder revelations 
of character which come only in crises of tragic circumstance. 
He shrinks from that affirmation and consummation of destiny 
which only death can bring. Death is, after all, one of the most 
important incidents of life, not only to him or her who dies, but 
to those who survive. .. . If, in Mr. Shaw’s own phrase, ‘the 
illumination of life’ is the main purpose of drama, what illumi- 
nant, we may ask, can be more powerful than death? .. . It is 
not the glory but the limitation of Mr. Shaw’s theatre that it is 
peopled by immortals.” ® 

A few weeks later there appeared in The Tribune an amusing 
paragraph—“from an unexceptionable source” easily identified— 
announcing the virtual completion of The Doctors Dilemma. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has been taking advantage of his seaside holi- 
day in Cornwall to write a new play. It will be of special interest 
to readers of the Tribune, as it is the outcome of the article in which 
Mr. William Archer penned a remarkable dithyramb to Death, and 
denied that Mr. Shaw could claim the highest rank as a dramatist 
until he had faced the King of Terrors on the stage. Stung by this 
reproach from his old friend, Mr. Shaw is writing a play all about 
Death, which he declares will be the most amusing play he has ever 
written. However, he has not evaded the challenge by a quip: the 
play is in five acts, with the fatal situation in the correct position— 
at the end of the fourth. The death scene will be unlike any ever 
before represented; and the consultations of the doctors will give 
full scope for the author’s knowledge of modern therapeutics and for 
his views on the medical profession. The play, which is to be called 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, will be one of the features of the forthcom- 
ing season under the Vedrenne-Barker management.* 


The leading idea of the play, embodied in the title, was sug- 
gested to Shaw by a visit to Sir Almroth Wright, at St. Mary’s 


3 William Archer, “Death and Mr. Bernard Shaw,” in “Study and Stage,” 
The Tribune (London), July 14, 1906. 

* Beneath a copy of this advertisement, exclusive to The Tribune, which 
Shaw sent to Archer, Shaw attached the words: “What price tragedy now? 
Yah!” C. Archer, of. cit., p. 2096. 
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Hospital. An assistant came in to report that a tuberculous 
patient in one of the wards wanted to be added to the list of 
those being treated by Wright himself on his new opsonic method. 
The list was already overcrowded ; and Wright’s prompt question 
was, “Is he worth it?” Shaw made a mental note that there was 
a play in the situation. Shaw entertains the liveliest admiration 
for Sir Almroth Wright, a distinguished scientific investigator as 
well as an able medical practitioner. Many tributes to him may 
be found in the twenty-second volume of Shaw’s Collected Works. 

The several doctors are sharply distinguished by their social 
and class characteristics with a skill in which Shaw excels: the 
fashionable practitioner and Court physician, the specialist fa- 
mous for a scientific discovery, the great surgeon noted for cut- 
ting out the “nuciform sac” (as who should say “vermiform 
appendix”), the retired doctor enriched by practising in a poor 
district under the sign “Consultation free: cure guaranteed,” the 
honest general practitioner as poor as his patients. A sort of 
commentator is the delightful old Irish doctor, Sir Patrick Cullen, 
full of shrewd, bluff comment on scientific affectation. The 
dilemma of the doctors is the choice between the life of a great 
artist who outrages all bourgeois morals and that of a thoroughly 
honorable but quite uninteresting colleague. The most in- 
tense figure in the play is the artist Dubedat, clever and charm- 
ing, but utterly unscrupulous about women and money. He 
raises the eternal question as to how far genius is a morbid 
symptom. The character is composite, with traits taken from 
this person and that: among them a deceased scamp once promi- 
nent in the Secularist and Socialist movements. In his devotion 
to art, there is a suggestion of the Wilde who said: “If one love 
art at all, one must love it beyond all things in the world, and 
against such love the reason, if one listened to it, would cry out. 
There is nothing sane about the worship of beauty. It is some- 
thing entirely too splendid to be sane. Those of whose lives it 
forms the dominant note will always seem to the world to be pure 
visionaries.” 

Various incidents in the play aroused much protest, being 
branded by the critics as impish, in execrable taste, or frankly 
impossible. Archer protested that Shaw had not met his chal- 
lenge by treating death “soberly, seriously, naturally, or in a 
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word, with a straight face.” Archer wanted a comic dramatist 
to treat death as a tragic dramatist would: which is absurd. 
Ironic comedy—our modern tragi-comedy—is not like that. In 
death the author of Back to Methuselah sees an evolutionary 
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device to make room joyfully for something better. The play’s 
most memorable passage, which suffices even to ennoble Dube- 
dat’s death, is the dying artist’s poetic profession of faith given 
below in free verse form: 
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I believe in Michael Angelo, 

Velasquez and Rembrandt; 

In the might of design, 

The mystery of color, 

The redemption of all things by Beauty everlasting, 

And the message of Art that has made these hands blessed. 
Amen. Amen.°® 


This was condemned on all hands, at the play’s first production, 
as a sally in execrable taste, wholly unwarranted. I recall the 
following passage in Samuel Butler’s Life and Habit. 


Above all things let no unwary reader do me the injustice of be- 
lieving me. In that I write at all I am among the damned. If he 
must believe in anything, let him believe in the music of Handel, the 
painting of Giovanni Bellini, and in the Thirteenth Chapter of St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


Shaw, however, laughed at the critics for not discovering his 
indebtedness to Wagner’s well known story, An End in Paris 
(1841), in which the dying musician begins his creed with the 
words: “I believe in God, Mozart, and Beethoven.”® Shaw 
turns the audience’s laughter against himself by having Dubedat 
attempt to justify his conduct on the ground that he is a disciple 
of Bernard Shaw, “the most advanced man now living.” This 
was based on an actual incident; but the real man was put in 
prison and expected Shaw to “act as a sort of chaplain to him.”’” 


’ Compare the noteworthy essay by the American poet, John Van Alstyne 
Weaver, “Poetry in Bernard Shaw,” The Bookman (New York), August, 1928. 
Some of the more memorable passages in Shaw’s plays have authentic lyric 
quality, with the iambic pentameter predominating. They are in the best style 
of free verse. Czsar’s apostrophe to the Sphinx, Keegan’s dream of Heaven, 
Joan’s answer to the Inquisition are salient examples. 

8 Prose Works of Richard Wagner, Vol. VII, English translation for the 
Waener Society by Ashton Ellis (London, 1898). In making this acknowl- 
edgment, in a communication headed “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” in The 
Standard (London), November 22, 1906, Shaw comments: “It is a curious 
instance of the enormous Philistinism of English criticism that this passage 
should not only be unknown among us, but that a repetition of its thought 
and imagery sixty-five years later should still find us with a conception of 
creative force so narrow that the association of Art with Religion conveys 
nothing to us but a sense of far-fetched impropriety.” 

7G. Bernard Shaw, New York Times, December 30, 1906. 
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The first three acts of this fine comedy are as able in treatment 
and solid in workmanship as anything Shaw has ever achieved. 
In the first act the then latest discovery in bacteriology, Wright’s 
opsonic rhythm, of life and death importance in serumpathy, is 
explained with the accuracy of a textbook. Yet the act is one of 
Shaw’s most amusing first acts. The reaction of the discovery 
on the doctors, and the death of the patient through the leading 
physician’s missing the point of it (he thinks he knows all about 
it already) makes both comedy and tragedy in abundance. Shaw 
has gone to some trouble to deny that the play is an attack on 
the doctors as such, even issuing a flysheet with the theatre pro- 
gram to the New York audiences for that purpose. But he is 
determined to open the eyes of the public to the appalling danger 
of leaving the control of the profession, and the maintenance of 
its necessarily extraordinary immunities, to bodies like the Brit- 
ish General Medical Council, “a trade union of the very worst 
type,” on which the public is entirely unrepresented. The recent 
appointment to the Council of Sir Edward Hilton Young, a lay- 
man, is the first practical result of Shaw’s agitation. 

But the scandal was great; for the public is full of illusions 
about doctors, and Shaw has none, and is quite frank about 
it. Here is a bit of his advice to the public: “Treat the private 
operator exactly as you would treat a private executioner ; treat 
persons who profess to be able to cure disease as you treat fortune- 
tellers; and make it compulsory for a doctor using a brass plate 
to have inscribed on it, in addition to letters indicating his 
qualifications, these words: ‘Remember that I too am mortal.’ ” 
One of the doctors, in speaking of the medical profession, wittily 
says, @ propos of group-medicine: “It is not a profession, but a 
conspiracy.” Shaw expresses his high regard for the medical 
profession, properly handled, in the words of the shrewd old Sir 
Patrick Cullen to Colenso Ridgeon: 


Colly, when you live in an age that runs to pictures and statues 
and plays and brass bands because its men and women are not good 
enough to comfort its poor aching soul, you should thank Providence 
that you belong to a profession which is a high and great profession 
because its business is to heal and mend men and women. 


The inevitable comparison with Moliére must be made very 
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cautiously.2 In an address before the British Academy on January 
18, 1922, Shaw unequivocally pronounced Moliére “the greatest 
dramatist who ever lived.” There is a difference between the 
satire of Moliére and the criticism of Shaw. Moliére does not 
criticise his doctors: he guys them. He represents them as hum- 
bugs who discuss their professional expenses with one another 
when they are pretending to discuss their patients’ symptoms. 
He makes them ridiculous by making one of them stammer. Only 
in the immortal episode in L’Amour Médecin which culminated in 
the famous “Hippocrates may say what he pleases ; but the coach- 
man is dead,” does Moliére touch a genuine professional fozble. 
So, in Tartuffe, his satire on clericalism achieves nothing more 
than a warning that a priest may be a scoundrel, which no intelli- 
gent Catholic has ever doubted. The tradition of satire which 
vilifies what it criticises lasted well up to Shaw’s time. Dickens, 
disliking revivalist preachers, shows us first Stiggins working up 
his oratorical fervor with pineapple rum, and being finally kicked 
into the horse trough, and then Chadband the platitude monger 
lubricating himself with buttered toast. These lampoons are 
funny ; but “they prove nothing,” though they are offered as valid 
evidence against the defendants’ professions. Drunkenness or 
unctuous windbaggery occur among Free Church ministers just as 
they occur among atheist lecturers: there is no organic connection 
in either case; and the suggestion that they are commonly asso- 
ciated is false: in fact the fun of the caricatures lies in their 
scandalous incongruity. 

Shaw reverses the procedure. He strikes at Hector or Achilles, 
not at Thersites. Morell in Candida, though he is the butt of 
the piece, is “a first rate clergyman” without a single mean trait, 
who generously and affectionately owns up when he is convicted 
by his wife of being a little spoilt by his very pardonable mas- 
culine self-satisfaction. His gifts are genuine; and his character 
corresponds to them. Even in the three early “unpleasant” plays 
the slum landlord is not a Harpagon but a clean living man and 
a fond father; the vivisector is not cruel outside his laboratory ; 
the jealous termagant is pitiable rather than odious; and the 





8In what follows, as concerns the comparison between Shaw and Moliére, I 
am acting as Shaw’s amanuensis. For this is his own analysis, as communicated 


personally to me. 
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procuress puts up the ablest defence of her profession that has 
ever been made for it. Even the clergyman in Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, though a rather merciless sketch of what happens 
when English country houses with livings in their gift send the 
fool of the family into the Church, is no worse than a misplaced 
fool: besides as his profession is not the target at which the play 
is aimed, his shortcomings and backslidings are beside the mark. 

Shaw is not really interested in villains and guys. They are 
to him pathological specimens; and he holds that disease is not 
dramatic. The late Sir George Alexander, the actor who kept a 
leading position on the London stage in his own theatre to the 
end by sheer good looks which no play-going woman could with- 
stand, offered to produce Candida and play the part of Eugene 
Marchbanks if Shaw would ensure sympathy by making the poet 
blind. Shaw refused on the ground that it would, on the con- 
trary, destroy all possibility of sympathy and substitute a mix- 
ture of curiosity and pity for a defect which would make almost 
everything said to him in the play appear brutal. “TI have seen 
a man who had lost his arms and legs,” he said, “but I shall not 
make him the hero of a play.” Always Shaw makes the best of 
his bétes notres. He made the Inquisitor in Saint Joan such a 
complete picture of saintly, silver-haired, sweetly reasonable, old 
cathedral canon that some of the critics were half converted to 
the necessity for burning Joan, and the author had to ask them 
not to forget that the Inquisitor, like the saintly Torquemada, 
was “a most infernal old scoundrel.” 

Accordingly, in The Doctor’s Dilemma, out of the five physi- 
cians three are exceptionally good fellows, very kind, very keen 
on science and on curing their patients, and as disinterested as 
it is reasonably possible for them to be; and though of the remain- 
ing two, one retails spoonfuls of syrup of phosphates in eight- 
ounce bottles of water at a profit which has enabled him to retire 
in comfortable circumstances, and the other prescribes a pound of 
ripe greengages for all human ills, the rich one believes in the 
syrup and takes it himself when he is ill and the other is the soul 
of honor. Shaw says, in effect, here is our existing medical pro- 
fession at its best. He knows what it is at its criminal worst, 
but leaves all that to the police. He always jibs a little when 
he is called a satirist. “Drawing Napoleon with horns and a 
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tail, as Gillray did, is satire,” he says. “My job is anatomy— 
natural history.” 

In The Doctor's Dilemma Shaw developed his peculiar mixture 
of tragedy and comedy—his art of producing the state of mind 
that people describe by saying that they do not know whether 
to laugh or cry—to lengths which then seemed scandalous. The 
ancient drama of England accepted the division of plays into 
serious plays and funny ones. In the old religious mysteries and 
miracle plays, which Shaw studied with an attention contrasting 
strongly with his contempt for the nineteenth century Parisian 
school, the most solemn scenes alternate with the most disre- 
spectfully laughable ones. Shaw is fond of citing the “mystery” 
of Cain and Abel, in which Cain, after treating his farm laborers 
to all the favorite unprintabilities of Squire Western, follows 
up the tragic catastrophe of his murder of his brother by replying 
to the Almighty himself with a volley of the same indecencies. 
The secular drama kept up this characteristic British tradition, 
to the scandal of French classicists. The porter in Macbeth, the 
clown in Antony and Cleopatra, the gravedigger in Hamlet defy 
classical decorum by introducing, not comedy, but downright 
circus buffoonery into deepest tragedy. Above all, in Shake- 
speare’s greatest tragedy, King Lear, we find the alternation of 
tragic and funny dropped for an actual interweaving of the two; 
so that we have the tragic and the comic simultaneously, each 
heightening the other with a poignancy otherwise unattainable. 
To Shaw the wonderful storm trio in which the king, the fool, 
and the sham madman have their parts “concerted,” as musicians 
say, like the statue, the hero, and the comic valet in Shaw’s 
favorite Don Giovanni, is the summit of Shakespeare’s achieve- 
ment as poet and playwright. 

Accordingly, in the death scene in The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
which is so deliberately poetic that it has actually been reprinted 
in lines of free verse by one of its admirers, we find not only the 
comic medical baronet Bloomfield Bonington present, but a 
newspaper reporter whom we should dismiss as utterly impos- 
sible in his fatuous ignorance and callousness if we had not 
Shaw’s assurance that he falls far short of the truth as repre- 
sented by the sort of interviewer whom Northcliffe was at that 
time letting loose from the offices of The Daily Matl. The dis- 
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cords are more startling than those of Shakespeare and Mozart: 
but they make music of the Shavian sort, and Shaw again could 
deride the hasty critics who wrote of “bad taste” as if the com- 
bination had no precedent instead of being, as it was, racy of 
the soil of English fiction. 

In his next play Shaw goes further by reversing his engine 
and suddenly plunging a broad comedy character into an episode 
of pure poetry. The trance of the coal merchant’s clairvoyant 
wife in Getting Married finally broke the nerve of the old critics, 
and established Shaw’s right to do what he liked with the drama 
—even to the beginning of an assumption, dangerous for young 
authors, that anything that Shaw did must be right. 

There is another reversal in Getting Married. The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, exceptionally among Shaw’s plays—the only other 
instance being Pygmalion—is in five acts, all technically violating 
the Aristotelian unities of time and place. Getting Married and 
its successor Misalliance observe the unities strictly, the action 
proceeding continuously for three hours without change of scene. 
Evidently Shaw was ready to show Walkley that he could con- 
struct a play under Aristotelian rules as easily as Sophocles, and 
much more plausibly. Shaw had indeed always insisted on the 
great theatrical value of the unities, and claimed for his plays a 
real unity of thought and action even when intervals of time and 
changes of place occurred between the acts. This time, however, 
there were no acts and only one scene.’ 

®One of Shaw’s strangest self-delusions—for he assures me of his seriousness 
in the matter—concerns his technic. In analyzing Getting Married, he says that 
if you will look at any of the old editions of our classical plays, you will see 
that the description of the play is called not a plot or a story, but an argument. 
Whereupon he concludes that this fully justifies him in writing plays which are 
prolonged arguments. The “joker” is too patent. In the old classical plays, it 
is the description of the play, and not the play itself, which is termed “argu- 
ment”: a lucid exposition of the play’s content. Shaw mistakes the analysis of 
the thing for the thing itself. He confesses—or boasts—that “argument” exactly 
describes Getting Married—an argument lasting nearly three hours and carried 
on with unflagging cerebration by twelve people and a beadle. 

Equally amusing is his solemn asseveration that Getting Married has the 
technical virtue of the Greek form. “The customary division into acts and 
scenes has been discarded, and a return made to unity of time and place as 
observed in the ancient Greek drama. . . . I find in practice that the Greek form 
is inevitable when drama reaches a certain point in poetic and intellectual evolu- 


tion. Its adoption was not, on my part, a deliberate display of virtuosity in 
form, but simply the spontaneous falling of a play of ideas into the form most 
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Getting Married resembles The Doctor’s Dilemma in this: 
that it stages an institution. The institution called the medical 
profession is followed by the institution called marriage. But in 
the medical play there is a romantic—even a melodramatic 
theme: the doctor loves the patient’s wife and kills the patient 
ostensibly for her sake, but really with a subconscious intention 
to marry the widow. But in Getting Married this link with the 
plotting school is snapped completely. The play is about mar- 
riage as an institution and about nothing else. Any hack play- 
wright could make a commonplace play of the plot of The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma ; but not Shakespeare himself could extract a plot 
from Getting Married. It begins as a roaring farce: woe to the 
producer who tries to give it the airs of “the intellectual drama.” 
It is the wedding day of the bishop’s daughter. The situation is 
expounded in the old stage fashion by that old stage figure, the 
comic greengrocer, hired for the occasion as butler. The fun 
grows fast and furious as the guests arrive, invited and uninvited, 
with the most distracting malaproposity. Two are missing: the 
bridegroom and the bride. They have each received anonymously 
a pamphlet entitled “Do you know what you are going to do? 
By One who has Done It” setting forth the existing British 
law. They refuse to get up and dress until they have read this 
inopportune document to the last word. When at last they 
appear they flatly refuse to face the horrors of the marriage law. 
Thereupon the whole company plunges into a discussion of mar- 
riage, and presently sits as a committee to draw up a form of 
private contract, as in the later days of ancient Rome, to super- 
sede the legal ceremony. They are utterly unable to agree on a 
suitable to it, which turned out to be the classical form. Getting Married, in 
several acts and scenes, with the time spread over a long period, would be im- 
possible.” Getting Married is the “classical form,” not of a drama, but of a 
debate, a free-for-all discussion. A lot of people, gathered in one room, at one 
time, talking about a single subject. The real technical novelty is that the debate 
proceeds continuously—the curtain falling twice during the course of the play. 
It was, I believe, the practice to have the curtain lowered in the middle of a 
sentence spoken by some character; and when raised again, the character com- 
pleted the sentence. I suggested to Shaw that perhaps the curtain was lowered 
as a mere concession to the flagging of the audience’s power of concentration. 
“Not entirely so,” replied Shaw. “The two-hour limit of endurance is not that 
of the audience’s mental power. It is the length of time during which a diver 


can remain under water. In short, a sanity limit.” Shaw’s audiences would 
presumably burst if they had to listen a moment longer. 
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single article of it. Truly an admirable scheme for dramatizing 
a public institution; but fancy the feelings of the critics who 
expected a romantic plot ! 

Since the play was written the English law of marriage has 
been altered in one particular only; and that is one to which the 
play makes no allusion. The play is sometimes said to be obso- 
lete; and in some American and many European countries it 
does not fit the facts: but in England it is as topical as ever. 

In rg1o the late Charles Frohman, a famous American impre- 
sario, was simple enough to allow Barrie and Granville-Barker 
to persuade him to announce the conversion of his chief London 
theatre, the Duke of York’s, into a great Repertory Theatre. 
Granville-Barker and John Galsworthy supplied two fine new 
plays: The Madras House and Justice. Shaw provided Mis- 
alliance, and, for a triple bill with Barrie and Pinero, Overruled. 
For these unattractive and far-fetched titles Shaw gave the very 
inadequate reason that as he published his plays in batches of 
three he had not room for long names on the title page. 

The enterprise crashed almost immediately. Frohman, though 
reputedly the controller of scores of theatres, and actually the 
engineer of countless successes, was really a man of straw to 
who, believing in his theatrical reputation, speculators in the 
tempting but precarious adventure of theatre backing entrusted 
their capital. But they expected the quick returns and big 
profits that only popular and fashionable pieces yield; and it was 
of such pieces alone that Frohman had any experience. Success 
with them had given him boundless self-confidence and a convic- 
tion that the Shaw-Galsworthy-Granville-Barker stuff only 
needed handling by himself instead of by highbrow cranks with 
a few hundreds to his thousands to play “to capacity.” He spent 
money heroically on the rehearsals, the scenery, the casts, the 
advertisements. 

When the first returns came in he was panicstricken. Instead 
of packed houses of £300 and upward, he got houses of £120, and 
was told that this was exceptionally good business for the higher 
drama. His flight was precipitate. The new plays were hastily 
scrapped; and Pinero saved the situation by letting him revive 
Trelawny of the Wells, which achieved the second of its many 
triumphant runs, and restored the confidence of Frohman’s 
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backers. But Misalliance and the other new masterpieces were 
dropped like hot potatoes. 

Misalliance was an unlucky play. After the Frohman mishap 
it was produced in America by a manager who had had a success 
with Getting Married. But he had seen that play in London as 
Shaw himself produced it, and therefore knew the value of every 
line in it. Of Misalliance he knew nothing but the printed text. 
In spite of his explicit contract to respect the book scrupulously 
he used his own judgment and cut the play so extensively and 
unskilfully that it proved unintelligible in performance and failed 
ignominiously. It was such incidents as this that make Shaw 
ruthless in turning down any managerial proposal that involves 
liberty to cut. 

Misalliance, Sophoclean in form like Getting Married, should 
have been called Parents and Children. It is written round one 
of those enormous personalities which only actors of Falstaffian 
magnitude and unction can fully impersonate. Like Patiomkin 
in Great Catherine, Tarleton the Great Linendraper is a star 
part which places the play beyond the resources of ordinary 
companies. Shaw’s love of acting and skill in writing for it 
pleases actors; but except when he is personally in command 
of the production his plays suffer badly from the underacting of 
which the actors of the cup and saucer school have been trained 
to make a virtue; and several of them are impossible without 
first-rate histrionic skill and force. Misalliance demands not 
only a star but a constellation. The characters are all astonish- 
ing people, except the one superlative chump, Johnny Tarleton, 
whose part, one of the most entertaining features of the London 
production, was virtually suppressed in America. The clerk, 
Julius Baker, anticipates Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine. 
The daughter, who horrified Shaw’s mother by her callous au- 
dacity, is an ultra-postwar girl divined four years before the war. 
The hysterical, terribly clever boy Bentley, another “snivelling 
little whelp,” is not a repetition of Eugene Marchbanks; but 
only the same hand could have produced both. The Polish acro- 
bat who must, by family tradition, risk her life every day, affords 
scope to the most dazzling brilliancy possible to a human actress. 
Altogether an acting play, though the handling of the parents 
and children theme is painfully searching, and should be studied 
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by all Uplifters who call glibly on parents to give sexual instruc- 
tion to their children. Parents, according to Shaw, are just the 
people to whom sexual discussion with their children is impossible. 

Genuinely angered by the hostility of the critics, their habitual 
thumbs-down policy on each new play of his, Shaw protested: 
“The London critics laughed heartily at my play, Misalliance, 
yet the next morning they informed the public they had suffered 
the weariest agonies of boredom simply because that is the cus- 
tomary thing to write about such plays.” ?° Shaw’s real counter- 
blast took the form of a play within a play—to enable him to 
pillory the journalistic critics. It is on the plan of The Taming 
of the Shrew—consisting of an Induction, the encysted play, 
and an Epilogue. This time the construction is so far from being 
Sophoclean that the running of the last two acts on second 
thought into one has produced what is called “double time”: the 
join-up has left a month to be accounted for. The thoroughly 
kindly satire, the geniality of the castigation, evidence the essen- 
tial wholesomeness of Shaw, testifying conclusively that his 
humor is good humor. 

The new play was announced as the work of Mr. Xxxxxxx 
Xxxx: an ironic hit; for if the authorship were revealed, the play 
would be automatically slated! The anonymity was a joke, 
serving as perfect publicity; the authorship was a mere secret de 
Polichinelle. The critics good-naturedly lampooned were Arthur 
Bingham Walkley of The Times, E. A. Baughan of The Daily 
News, and Gilbert Cannan of The Star—under the thin disguises 
of Trotter, Vaughan and Gunn. A sort of composite critic—who 
writes for The Daily Telegraph on weekdays and The Referee 
on Sundays—is Flawner Bannal (since commonly but mistakenly 
identified with Mr. Hannen Swaffer), the hanger-on of the Green 
Room clubs who is supposed to represent the man-in-the-street 
on the strength of his ignorance of the existence of any world 
outside his own. He obstinately refuses to express an opinion 
of the play until he knows the name of the author! This is a 
devastating hit at the psittacine commentators (I honor the pro- 
fession of drama criticism too highly to say “critics”) who always 





1° Interview with G. Bernard Shaw, New York Herald (Paris edition), June 


17, 1910. 
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accepted the appearance of each Shaw play as a signal for echo- 
ing each other’s violent anti-Shaw prejudices. 

Gunn identifies the play as a Granville-Barker fizzle, with its 
intellectual pretentiousness and its hackneyed Shaw touch; 
Vaughan is sure it’s Pinero, with “daughter of joy” stuff—Paula 
Tanqueray, Iris, and that lot; Bannal spots another Shaw out- 
rage, with its interminable speeches—“A giant brain, if you ask 
me; but no heart”—which opinion finds a responsive echo among 
all the critics. Trotter (who as Walkley, The Times’ captious 
critic, characteristically deprecates Fanny’s First Play as inco- 
herent, and amusingly declares that Trotter is a “pure figment of 
the imagination, wholly unlike any actual person” ++) is a mas- 
terly satire on the superior critic with rigid classical standards of 
dramatic art; and his estimate of the “plays” of Shaw and his 
school is, literally, “priceless” : 


I am aware that one author, who is, I blush to say, a personal 
friend of mine, resorts freely to the dastardly subterfuge of calling 
them conversations, discussions and so forth, with the express object 
of evading criticism. But I'm not to be disarmed by such tricks. I 
say they are not plays. Dialogues, if you will. Exhibitions of char- 
acter, perhaps: especially the character of the author. Fictions, 
possibly, though a little decent reticence as to introducing actual 
persons, and thus violating the sanctity of private life, might not be 
amiss. But plays, no. I say NO. Not plays. 


The play by Miss Fanny O’Dowda, student at Cambridge and 
member of the Cambridge Fabian Society, which the critics are 
invited (and paid!) to witness and appraise, and if possible to 
identify the author, is full of unpretentious and rather juvenile 
fun, but contains a notable sermon by the saintly Mrs. Knox 
on a theme, the subjectivity of happiness, afterwards exploited 
more violently in Too True To Be Good, and on the purely imi- 
tative and unethical character of bourgeois morality.1* 


11 A. B. Walkley (unsigned): “Fanny’s First Play: an Easy Play for a 
Little Theatre,” The Times, April 20, 1911. 

12In an amusing editorial in The Play Pictorial, Vol. XIV, No. 114, ex- 
clusively devoted to Fanny’s First Play, B. W. Findon prints a letter to the 
editor from Flawner Bannal, the critic of The Matutinal Meddler, protesting 
against the advertisement of Fanny’s First Play by Xxxxxxx Xxxx, carry- 
ing, underneath, the quotation: “ ‘Bernard Shaw .. . at his best.—The Daily 
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In response to my request, to state the difference between a 
modern and an old-fashioned play, Shaw said among many other 
things “A play with a discussion is a modern play A play 
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IN FANNY’S FIRST PLAY BERNARD SHAW AGAIN RIDICULES 
BRITISH RESPLCTABILITY 


Reproduced from the drawing by Boardman Robinson with the permission of 
the propretors of the New York Tripune 


with only an emotional situation 1s an old-fashioned one” As 
we have seen, Shaw, followmg Ibsen’s lead, had gone far to create 





Graphic” Consult also an interview with Shaw “Mr Bernard Shaw on the 
Critics,’ The Pall Mall Gazette, April 21, torr 1m which Shaw praises in high 
terms the journalistic critics of the drama the anonymous writer on The 
Pall Mall Gazette, C E Montague of the Manchester Guardian, H W 
Massingham of The Nation (editor, wnting drama criticasm after Archer’s 
retirement) Desmond McCarthy of The New Statesman, and the iconoclastic 
playwright critics, Ashley Dukes and Gilbert Cannan 
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the modern play and so to justify his definition. So violently did 
the British critics react against this tendency that Shaw finally 
made a significant discovery : the “bad press” of the English first- 
nights of his plays handicapped Continental, in particular German 
and Austrian, managers who desired to produce these plays. 
After retorting sharply but genially upon the critics in Fanny’s 
First Play, Shaw furnished British critics and public a smash- 
ing object lesson by permitting Pygmalion (1913) to be pro- 
duced first in Austria and Germany—at the Hofburgtheater, 
Vienna, October 16, 1913, and at the Lessingtheater, November 
I, 1913. By April 11, 1914, when it was produced by Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre, Pygmalion 
had been translated into German, Swedish, Bohemian, Polish 
and Hungarian, and performed all over Germany, given in the 
German colony in New York City, and in Vienna, Stockholm, 
Prague, Warsaw, and Budapest. In London the play created 
a furor, had a long and successful run (until the end of the 
third week in July, 1914): and was afterwards produced with 
great popular acclaim in the United States, beginning October 
20, 1914, at the Park Theatre, New York, and running late into 
the spring of the following year on a tour of the United States, 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the réle of Eliza Doolittle. 
Pygmalion is a thoroughly modern play with old-fashioned 
touches—carrying the rational discussion throughout and ending 
with a mildly emotional situation. Professor Henry Higgins, an 
expert in phonetics, undertakes to transform a Cockney flower 
girl, dirty, shabby, speaking a horrible and almost incomprehen- 
sible vernacular, into a lady. He actually wagers, with his friend 
Colonel Pickering, an amateur student of phonetics, that in six 
months he can pass the flower girl off as a duchess at a fashionable 
garden party. A preliminary tryout of Eliza Doolittle, the flower 
girl, before a group of fashionable people, proves successful— 
although during the nerve-racking but immensely comic experi- 
ment Eliza “reverts to type” and uses some shocking colloquial- 
isms which fortunately “get by” with the society people who 
delightedly mistake these startling expressions for the “new small 
talk.” Her famous “Not bloody likely” was so adroitly intro- 
duced and so unexpected from the lips of a great actress who 
had never before uttered an unrefined word on the stage that the 
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effect was electrical. The worst critics. wrote as if the expletive 
were the whole play. In fact it had been heard on the stage 
before, and had even made its way jocularly into smart London 
society; but nobody had got the last ounce out of it as Shaw 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell did. The audiences reveled in 
it and nightly greeted the word with roars of inextinguishable 
laughter. A most violent and exceedingly silly controversy in 
the press only fed the fire of popular enthusiasm for the play. 
Shaw, the salamander, reveled in the fiery atmosphere.*® 

The rude, opinionated modern Pygmalion, Higgins, ultimately 
discovers, to his surprise, even consternation, that he has not 
merely given the Cockney Galatea a superficial polish and shown 
how to turn sow’s ears into silk purses: he has awakened a human 
soul. Although Shaw, disgusted by Tree’s determination to be 
Eliza’s lover instead of a Miltonic bachelor with an overwhelming 
mother fixation, wrote a prose sequel to clear up the point, Tree 
at the end persisted in throwing a bouquet of flowers to Eliza from 
the window, to assure the romantic player that they are lovers. 
Shaw confesses that the play is a romance—in the Shavian sense. 
“T call it a romance because it is a story of a poor girl who meets 
a gentleman at a church door, and is transformed by him, like 
Cinderella, into a beautiful lady. That is what I call romance. 
It is also what everybody else calls romance; so we are all agreed 
for once!” But the suggestion that the Higgins-Eliza relation ° 
was a marriageable one is one which he always repudiates as 
indelicate and stupid. 

Many stories are told about the rehearsals for the play. Tree 


13 Bloody stands on a par, in ordinary conversation in England, with such 
adjectives as beastly, filthy, rotten, blasted—colloquial slang. I often heard 
bloody used in England years before Pygmalion. ‘The reason for the taboo, 
after the analogy of the ancient expletives “Zounds” and “’Ods Boddikins,” 
for example, is that bloody has a supposed, though doubtful, derivation 
from “By’r Lady.” In the United States it was frequently used in satiric 
take-off of characteristic English speech. Shaw was not the first dramatist 
to use the word bloody as slang. It had been used earlier in a dramatization of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island and in one of John Masefield’s 
plays. The general public, but not fashionable theatre-goers, was so shocked 
by Shaw’s use of the word that, so far as I have been able to discover, not 
a single English newspaper, in reviewing the play, used the word bloody. 
Some such euphemism as the “sanguinary adjective’ was employed. In the 
London Globe, one reads: “If Mr. Shaw set. out to earn the contempt of all 
decent people, he has probably been successful in his effort’’! 
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was the despair of authors. As Shaw puts it: “The author, 
whether Shakespear or Shaw, was a lame dog to be helped 
over the stile by the ingenuity and inventiveness of the actor- 
producer.” But Shaw refused to be regarded as a lame dog; 
and he wasn’t trying to get over the stile: he was there to make 
the performers jump through the hoop. “I very soon gave up 
all expectation of being treated otherwise than as a friend who 
had dropped in; so, finding myself as free to interfere in the 
proceedings as anyone else who dropped in would apparently 
have been, I interfered not only in my proper department but in 
every other way as well; and nobody gainsaid me. One day I 
interfered to such an extent that Tree was moved to a mildly 
sarcastic remonstrance. ‘I seem to have heard or read some- 
where,’ he said, ‘that plays have actually been produced, and 
performances given, in this theatre, under its present management, 
before you came. According to you, that couldn’t have hap- 
pened. How do you account for it?’ ‘I can’t account for it,’ I 
replied, with the blunt good faith of a desperate man. ‘I sup- 
pose you put a notice in the papers that a performance will take 
place at half-past eight, and take the money at the doors. Then 
you have to do the play somehow. There is no other way of 
accounting for it.’”1+ And even to his beloved Stella (Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell), to whom he used to write the most impas- 
sioned love-letters, he once cheeringly (and I fear truthfully) 
remarked: “Good God! you are forty years too old for Eliza. 
Sit still; and it is not so noticeable.” 1° 

Pygmalion, though Shaw puts it no higher in point of purpose 
than an advertisement of the science of phonetics, which is one 
of his hobbies, presents one side of his Socialist philosophy, the 





14G, Bernard Shaw, “From the Point of View of a Playwright,” in Max 
Beerbohm, Herbert Beerbohm Tree (New York, 1917), pp 240-252. The same 
essay, with the title “The Actor-Manager and the Playwright,” appeared in 
Harper’s Bazaar, November, 1920. Although Shaw several times rescued the 
cast from disaster, Tree was always blissfully unconscious that anything was 
wrong. He described the play as “the pinnacle of Twentieth Century drama”; 
and, after many friendly clashes, as Shaw puts it, “we finally agreed that I 
should have been an actor and he an author”! 

15 Mrs, Patrick Campbell, My Life and Some Letters (New York, 1922), p 
346. Her nickname for Shaw was Joey, the name of the clown in thc 
pantomime. For May Wilson Preston’s delightful illustrations, see text of the 
play, Everybody’s Magazine, November, 1914. 
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view that the only hope for the future of society and the rac 
6 the breaking down of the barriers between the classes, Salva 
tion lies in making it possible for the chautfeur to marry the 
duchess, the daughter of the dustman to marry the professor o 
phonetics, “The ciference between a Homer girl and a duchess, 
shrewdly observes Eliza, “is not how she behaves but how she 
Is treated.” Higgins teaches her to talk lke a duchess to en: 
able her to secure proper treatment, The analogy is suggestive: 
Pyemalion Shaw, the advanced dramatist, educates the raw, In 
sar, British public Eliza up to a speaking knowledge, at least, 
ofthe language of modern dramatic ar 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


POLITICAL PLAYS 


ERNARD SHAW is a man of affairs. His preoccupation 
B with politics—polity, the welfare of the State—has been 

intense and unremitting. In the Fabian Society he played, 
on a mimic stage, the rdle of the statesman. In a speech in 
celebration of his seventieth birthday, he declared he did not 
care a snap of his finger for his literary eminence in comparison 
with his pioneering and constructive work as one of the founders 
and organizers of the Labour Party. He has delivered hundreds 
of speeches in behalf of political causes and individual candi- 
datures galore. The overwhelming majority of his writing and 
public speaking, exclusive of the writing of plays, has concerned 
itself with politics in the largest sense of the word—the study 
and contrast of social classes, the wealth and poverty, the wel- 
fare and misery, of the people. Economics and finance—the 
vertebrate structure of contemporary politics—have occupied a 
large part of his attention. At times, I am obsessed by the feeling 
that art has played a very secondary part in the life of this 
international publicist. During the World War he assumed the 
role of Statesman without Portfolio and has held that position 
ever since. 

Fortunately for literature the searchlight of his critical genius 
falls definitely upon political issues. In John Bull’s Other Island 
he studies the Anglo-Irish question as a problem of racial, social, 
political and religious contrast and conflict. In Heartbreak 
House, he portrays the tragi-comedy of the débdcle of British 
society, character and leadership in face of an imminent world- 
cataclysm. In The Apple Cart are vividly displayed the political 
bankruptcy of contemporary democracy, the fact that it can be 
exploited by a clever monarch more easily than by a democratic 
adventurer, and the present-day subservience and subjection of 
both aristocracy and monarchy to plutocracy. 
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John Bull’s Other Island (1904) is essentially a British comedy, 
indigenous to the soil, topical and nationally local, with little or 
no likelihood of, or potentiality for, crossing frontiers. It is in the 
line of classic tradition in British comedy—Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Wilde, Shaw—embodying witty and searching satire by Irish- 
men of English temperament, character, politics and social life. 
Shaw, this “fatherlandless fellow (vaterlandlose Geselle) as the 
Germans during the World War scornfully called him, surpasses 
his fellow countrymen in objectivity; for he possesses the essen- 
tial dramatic quality of abstraction, the ability to rise above the 
limitation and weakness of mere patriotism. He “saw through” 
the Irish no less capably than through the English ; and preserves 
a remarkably even balance in his portrayal and criticism of the 
two peoples. 

John Bull’s Other Island marked a turning-point in Shaw’s 
career as a dramatist. It came at the “psychological moment,” 
to give immense vogue to the modified-repertory-system project, 
inaugurated by H. Granville-Barker and J. E. Vedrenne at the 
Royal Court Theatre.1 It is a pre-eminently “pleasant play,” 
genial, witty, amusing. The English people, endowed with an 
unparalleled equanimity in accepting criticism that is clever and 
unmalicious, rose to Shaw’s play. It came also at a political 
Sturm und Drang period, and triumphantly rode on the crest 
of the wave.” 

The gods of English society, upon whose knees ever rests the 
ultimate fate of the British artist, suddenly awoke at last to 
the realization that a genius was living in their midst. John 
Bull’s Other Island is a typical Shaw play; but it has a solidity 
of workmanship, a closer verisimilitude, than any of his earlier 
plays. The characters are set firmly upon solid ground: as W. B. 


1 Consult Chapter xxxix. This ambitious project which, in spite of the 
most strenuous and devoted work of all concerned, did not pay for itself when 
it expanded beyond the limits of the little Court Theatre, was finally under- 
written by Shaw and Barker. 

2On hearing the news that King Edward VII had “commanded” a special 
performance, Shaw wrote to Vedrenne: 

“T learn with regret that the royal prerogative has been stretched to the 
extent of compelling you to give an authorized performance of my play. Were 
I to accept any royalties, I should be subject to heavy penalties for compound- 
ing a felony. . 

“Short of organizing a revolution I have no remedy,” 
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Yeats deftly put it, this is the “first play of Bernard Shaw’s 
that has a geography.” This true drama of national character 
portrays in a masterly way the conflict of racial types. Shaw 
stands revealed as a worthy descendant of Moliére, a master of 
comic irony, and at heart a poet.’ 

John Bull’s Other Island is a pleasant, sentimental comedy— 
if you will. But the study in emotional psychology, enjoyable 
as it is, is the incidental underplot to the larger study of England 
versus Ireland. The charming Nora may be Kathleen ni Hooli- 
han in symbol; but she is only one small facet of the Ireland 
of Shaw’s vision. Rosscullen, the scene of the play, is a segment 
of the living Ireland; and here are encountered all those con- 
flicting elements which have made a hopeless enigma of the 
“Trish question” for so many generations. In this miniature 
Ireland we find jostling each other the dreamer and the bigot, 
the superstitious and the unillumined. Instead of the great land- 
owner, there is a group of small proprietors, who treat their 
employees and tenants with a harshness and industrial cruelty 
which can only result in the latter’s ruin. Religion is the domi- 
nant force in the community; and the clergy exhibit that pro- 


3 When Shaw was stupidly charged, by Walkley and others, with “throwing 
all attempt at construction overboard,” he retorted in characteristic style: 
“I never achieved such a feat of construction in my life. Just consider my 
subject—the destiny of nations! Consider my characters—personages who 
stalk on the stage impersonating millions of real, living, suffering men and 
women. Good heavens! I have had to get all England and Ireland into 
three hours and a quarter. I have shown the Englishman to the Irishman 
and the Irishman to the Englishman, the Protestant to the Catholic and the 
Catholic to the Protestant. I have taken that panacea for all the misery 
and unrest of Ireland—your Land Purchase Bill—as to the perfect blessedness 
of which all your political parties and newspapers were for once unanimous; 
and I have shown at one stroke its idiocy, its shallowness, its cowardice, its 
utter and foredoomed futility. I have shown the Irish saint shuddering at 
the humor of the Irish blackguard—only to find, I regret to say, that the 
average critic thought the blackguard very funny and the saint very impractical. 
I have shown that very interesting psychological event, the wooing of an 
unsophisticated Irishwoman by an Englishman, and made comedy of it 
without one lapse from its pure science. I have even demonstrated the 
Trinity to a generation which saw nothing in it but an arithmetical absurdity.” 
—Interview with Shaw entitled ‘George Bernard Shaw: a Conversation,” The 
Tatler, November 16, 1904. It is a clear mark of the unsound critical judg- 
ment of Archer, who was always at the mercy of his emotions, that he should 
consider this Shaw’s greatest play—a play neither international in appeal nor 
universal in character. 
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found political sagacity and that unscrupulousness in playing 
upon the superstition of the credulous peasants which are such 
defining marks of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Ireland’s 
sense of her oppression and bitter wrongs has not destroyed her 
sense of humor, her passion for mysticism, and her native charm. 
These qualities we discern in the ineffable merriment of the 
peasants over the comic spectacle of Broadbent as an uncon- 
scious humorist; in the fascinating figure of the Irish St. Francis, 
chatting amicably with the grasshopper and breaking his heart 
over Ireland; and in the lovely Nora Reilly, quintessence of 
graceful coquetry, larmoyant piquancy, and Celtic charm. 
Broadbent is a true figure of classic comedy, destined to take 
high rank in the portrait gallery of English letters. He is a 
composite character modeled on a number of Liberal politicians, 
with a few traits taken directly from Shaw’s friend, A. B. Walk- 
ley—who, in the poverty of his insular limitation, could find 
no better characterization of this fine drama than a “Shavian 
farrago.” Broadbent is the tremendously vital, obtuse, blun- 
dering Englishman—suggested to Shaw by Cromwell’s saying 
that no man goes farther than the man who doesn’t know where 
he is going. Endowed with the stolid density and exaggerated 
self-confidence of the typical Englishman, Broadbent resolves to 
study the apparently insoluble Irish question “on the ground”; 
but his uncurable ignorance of Ireland’s plight stands revealed 
in his complacent faith that the panacea for all Ireland’s ills is 
to be found in the “great principles of the great Liberal party.” 
Ireland irresistibly appeals to his sentimentalities through its 
traditional charms: the Celtic melancholy, the Irish voice, the 
rich blarney, the poetic brogue. “Of the evils you describe,” 
he says to Father Keegan, “some are absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of society and others are encouraged only when 
the Tories are in office.” —“I see no evils in the world—except, of 
course, natural evils—that cannot be remedied by freedom, self- 
government, and English institutions. I think so, not because I am 
an Englishman, but as a matter of common sense.” With blun- 
dering shrewdness, Broadbent announces himself as a candidate 
for the parliamentary seat, on the ground that he is a Home 
Ruler, a Nationalist, and Ireland’s truest friend and supporter. 
“Reform,” he grandiloquently announces, “means maintaining 
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those reforms which have already been conferred on humanity 
by the Liberal party, and trusting for future developments to the 
free activity of a free people on the basis of these reforms.” He 
is happily vignetted by Shaw as “a robust, full-blooded, energetic 
man in the prime of life, sometimes eager and credulous, some- 
times shrewd and roguish, sometimes portentously solemn, some- 
times jolly and impetuous, always buoyant and irresistible, mostly 
likable, and enormously absurd in his most earnest moments.” 

Broadbent’s foil, the Irishman, Larry Doyle, without being less 
interesting, is less convincingly portrayed. Doyle is cursed with 
the habitual self-questioning and disillusionment of the self- 
expatriated Irishman. Realizing the charm of Ireland’s dreams 
and the brutality of English facts, Doyle longs discontentedly 
for “a country to live in where the facts are not brutal and the 
dreams not unreal.” His hope for a Greater Ireland is based 
on his own dream of Irish intellectual lucidity mated with English 
push, the Irishman’s cleverness and power of facing facts grafted 
on the Englishman’s indomitable perseverance and high effi- 
ciency. And yet, he has absorbed the English view of his own 
race; this “clear-headed, sane Irishman,” so “hardily callous to 
the sentimentalities and susceptibilities and credulities,” if we 
accept Shaw’s estimate of the typical Irishman, thus describes 
his own countrymen: 


Oh, the dreaming! the dreaming! the torturing, heart-scalding, 
never-satisfying dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, dreaming! No de- 
bauchery that ever coarsened and brutalized an Englishman can take 
the worth and usefulness out of him like that dreaming. An Irish- 
man’s imagination never lets him alone, never convinces him, never 
satisfies him; but it makes him that he can’t face reality, nor deal 
with it, nor handle it, nor conquer it: he can only sneer at them that 
do, and be “‘agreeable to strangers,” like a good-for-nothing woman 
on the streets. It’s all dreaming, all imagination. He can’t be re- 
ligious. The inspired churchman that teaches him the sanctity of 
life and the importance of conduct is sent away empty, while the poor 
village priest that gives him a miracle or a sentimental story of a 
saint has cathedrals built for him out of the pennies of the poor. 
He can’t be intelligently political: he dreams of what the Shan 
Van Vocht said in ’98. If you want to interest him in Ireland you’ve 
got to call the unfortunate island Kathleen ni Hoolihan and pretend 
she’s a little old woman. It saves thinking. It saves working. It 
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saves everything except imagination, imagination; and imagination’s 
such a torture that you can’t bear it without whiskey. 


While no character in the play can be called essentially Shavian, 
Keegan, the unfrocked parish priest, is the “ideal spectator.” 
In his mouth are placed Shaw’s own poignant criticisms pene- 
trating to the heart of the situation. Keegan reveals to us in 
full measure that strange Shaw whom few know and the world 
is ignorant of—hiding behind his mask of journalistic impudence 
and satire—: the poet and mystic. At rare intervals through- 
out his work we catch this rapturous and worshipful note. First 
glimpsed in Marchbanks, it was more vocal in Cesar, in his 
apostrophe to the Sphinx ; Dubedat sounds it in his artistic creed. 
The tragic despair of Major Barbara in the crash of her religion 
all about her; the mystic and oracular utterance of Mrs. George 
in a trance; the wild vaticinations of Captain Shotover; the 
clairvoyant insight of Ellie Dunn: these are the utterances of 
a poet, mystic and humanist. Naked, unashamed, oracular, Shaw 
at his highest and noblest unpacks both brain and heart in Lilith’s 
dithyramb to the future, in the adoration of Saint Joan. This 
mystic, poetic Shaw gives us a fleeting glimpse of his shy, elusive 
self in the Keegan who says in words of eternal beauty: 


In my dreams heaven is a country where the State is the Church 
and the Church the people: three in one and one in three. It is a 
commonwealth in which work is play and play is life: three in one 
and one in three. It is a temple in which the priest is the worshipper 
and the worshipper the worshipped: three in one and one in three. 
It is a godhead in which all life is human and all humanity divine: 
three in one and one in three. It is, in short the dream of a mad- 
man. 


A digression from drama is necessary at this point, to exhibit 
the relations connecting Shaw with Ireland, his native land. 
John Bull’s Other Island is notable, not only as drama, but as the 
occasion, on publication, of introducing to the public a political 
pamphleteer of the first rank. The “Preface for Politicians” is 
a masterly performance, whether viewed as literary essay or 
political pamphlet. Not in vain has Shaw studied the technic 
of the master pamphleteers whom great political struggles have 
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summoned to the fore in British public life: Swift of mordant 
satire, Cobbett of violent invective, Carlyle of prophetic com- 
mination, Ruskin of devastating and wholesale condemnation.‘ 
Shaw’s analysis of the problem of Ireland imparts that tingling 
sense which only truth alive can give. The heart of the pamphlet 
is the sentence in the section, “A Natural Right”: “the final 
reason why Ireland must have Home Rule is that she has a 
natural right to it.” 

Shaw is no red hot Irish patriot: he damps the fires with the 
wet blanket of common sense. For that reason, perhaps, there 
is little love lost between Ireland and Shaw. He holds himself 
aloof, alike from Ireland from which he is a voluntary expatriate, 
and from England, the target for his sharpest critical shafts. The 
solutions which he advances have the merit of meeting four 
tests: the interests of Ireland, of the Britannic Alliance (the 
Fabian term for the British Empire), of labor, and of Fabian 
Socialism. Upon complete independence for Ireland he has 
always looked with suspicion, since the “Great Power guar- 
antees the independence of a small nation only to acquire control 
of its foreign policy without responsibility.” His solution, which 
is the Fabian solution, is Home Rule for England, as well as for 
Ireland and Scotland (and Wales if she wants it) by means of 
separate national parliaments; and an imperial parliament, in 
which all are represented, for all questions of imperial and for- 
eign policy. Shaw, the satirist, found a man after his own heart 
in the Scottish officer who impatiently said to him concerning 
Treland in 1917: “Oh, let us give the wretched place its inde- 
pendence, and make it a foreign Power. Then we can conquer 
it and treat it as a conquered country, and have no more non- 
sense about it.” Shaw never shared the fears of the English Non- 
conformists who believed that Home Rule would result in de- 
livering Ireland into the hands of the Roman Catholic Church, 
“The Scarlet Woman.” In Sevtember, 1918, Shaw was urging 





4Consult, for example, Bernard Shaw, Ruskin’s Politics (London, 1921) 
Shaw discerned in Ruskin a prophet who preached revolution: the “most thor- 
oughgoing of the opponents of our existing state of society.” He describes 
Ruskin as a highly cultivated aristocrat who delivered his message to the cul- 
tured society of his day; and rates him as a great economist and a true Com- 
munist. “When we look for a party which could logically claim Ruskin to- 
day as one of its prophets, we find it in the Bolshevist party.” 
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the Irish to enlist in the British army, not for any of the reasons 
advanced by the recruiting officers, but because in the event the 
war had proved to be a battle over republicanism. In December, 
1919, he was advocating Socialism as the real cure for Ireland’s 
ills. In 1920, as a spokesman of the Labour Party, which is 
both federalist and internationalist, he laid down a program 
embodying the ideas outlined above, with stress upon two features 
in the Labour Party policy: 


It deprecates any attempt to exclude Ireland, whether on na- 
tionalist or imperialist pretexts, from foreign policy, federal affairs, 
or the defensive or aggressive military and naval resources of the 
British Commonwealth. 

It presses the importance of making the Irish settlement mark 
a constitutional advance capable of engaging the interests and 
winning the votes of English and Scottish as well as Irish workers.° 


During the performances of John Buil’s Other Island, the ap- 
plause was so continuous and uproarious as to evoke a very amus- 
ing protest from Shaw. He once remarked that he put applause 
during a performance in a theatre on a par with brawling in 
church. Laughter and applause are appropriate rewards for, say, 
clowning and political oratory, which have laughter and applause 
for their object. Shaw welcomed radio since it accustomed per- 
formers to do without applause. Actors should never appear 
out of character to take calls; and as for the author—for him 
to take a call is an outrage, because the audience should never 
remember that there is an author at all! 

With the program of John Bull’s Other Island, when the play 
was revived at the Kingsway Theatre, London, on December 26, 
1912, the following leaflet, in Shaw’s best manner, was distributed: 


5 Consult the following contributions by Shaw to discussion of the Irish 
Question: “Preface for Politicians” (1907), and “Preface to the Home Rule 
Edition (1912), in John Bull’s Other Island; “How to Settle the Irish Ques- 
tion” (Dublin and London, 1917); “Socialism and Ireland,” supplement to 
The New Commonwealth (London), December 12, 1919; “Irish Nationalism 
and Labour Internationalism,” a Labour Party pamphlet, London, 1920; and 
two new postscripts to “Preface for Politicians,” Collected Works, Vol. XI, pp. 
65-72. “War Issues for Irishmen: An Open Letter to Col. Arthur Lynch from 
Bernard Shaw” was printed (Dublin, 1918) on the eve of the Armistice, but 
not published. For access to this rare pamphlet, a few copies only of which 
were distributed, I am indebted to the courtésy of Mr. Andrew Keogh, Libra- 
rian, Yale University Library. 
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A PERSONAL APPEAL FROM THE AUTHOR OF JOHN BULL’S 
OTHER ISLAND 


Dear Srr oR Mapam, 

It is your custom to receive my plays with the most generous and 
unrestrained applause. You sometimes compel the performers to 
pause at the end of every line until your laughter has quieted down. 
I am not ungrateful; but may I ask you a few questions? 

Are you aware that you would get out of the Theatre half an hour 
earlier if you listened to the play in silence and did not applaud 
until the fall of the curtain? 

Do you really consider that a performance is improved by con- 
tinual interruptions, however complimentary they may be to the 
actors and the author? 

Do you not think that the naturalness of the representation must 
be destroyed, and therefore your own pleasure greatly diminished, 
when the audience insists on taking part in it by shouts of applause 
and laughter, and the actors have repeatedly to stop acting until the 
noise is over? 

Have you considered that in all good plays tears and laughter lie 
very close together, and that it must be very distressing to an actress 
who is trying to keep her imagination fixed on pathetic emotions to 
hear bursts of laughter breaking out at something she is supposed 
to be unconscious of? 

Do you know that even when there is no such conflict of comic 
and tragic on the stage, the strain of performing is greatly increased 
if the performers have to attend to the audience as well as to their 
parts at the same time? 

Can you imagine how a play which has been rehearsed to perfec- 
tion in dead silence without an audience must be upset, disjointed, 
and spun out to a wearisome length by an audience which refuses to 
enjoy it silently? 

Have you noticed that if you laugh loudly and repeatedly for two 
hours, you get tired and cross, and are sorry next morning that you 
did not stay at home? 

Will you think me very ungrateful and unkind if I tell you that 
though you cannot possibly applaud my plays too much at each fall 
of the curtain to please me, yet the more applause there is during the 
performance the angrier I feel with you for spoiling your enjoyment 
and my own 

Would you dream of stopping the performance of a piece of music 
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to applaud every bar that happened to please you? and do you not 
know that an act of a play is intended, just like a piece of music, to 
be heard without interruption from beginning to end? 

Have you ever told your sons and daughters that little children 
should be seen and not heard? And have you ever thought how nice 
theatrical performances would be, and how much sooner you would 
get away to supper, if parents in the theatre would follow the pre- 
cepts they give to their children at home? 

Have you noticed that people look very nice when they smile or 
look pleased, but look shockingly ugly when they roar with laughter 
or shout excitedly or sob loudly? Smiles make no noise. 

Do you know that what pleases actors and authors most is not your 
applauding them but your coming to see the play again and again, 
and that if you tire yourselves out and spoil the play with interrup- 
tions you are very unlikely to come again? 

Do you know that my plays, as rehearsed, are just the right 
length: that is, quite as long as you can bear; and that if you de- 
lay the performances by loud laughter you will make them half an 
hour too long? 

Can I persuade you to let the performance proceed in perfect 
silence just this once to see how you like it? The intervals will give 
you no less than five opportunities of expressing your approval or 
disapproval, as the case may be. 

And finally, will you believe me to be acting sincerely in your own 
interests in this matter as 

Your faithful servant, 
THE AUTHOR.® 
New Year, 


1913. 


6 This leaflet is reproduced in facsimile in The Colophon, Part VII, 1931. 
In views similar to these, Shaw was anticipated by Dryden, who was 
disgusted by the prevalence of farce at the time of writing these words: 
“T am sometimes ready to imagine that my disgust of low comedy proceeds 
not so much from my judgment as from my temper; which is the reason 
why I so seldom write it; and that when 1 succeed in it (I mean so far as to 
please the audience), yet I am nothing satisfied with what I have done; but 
am often vexed to hear the people laugh and clap, as they perpetually do, 
where I intended ’em no jest; while they let pass the better things without 
taking notice of chem. Yet even this confirms me in my opinion of slighting 
popular applause, and of contemning that approbation which those very 
people give, equally with me, to the zany of a mountebank; or to the appear- 
ance of an antic on the theatre, without wit on the poet’s part, or any 
occasion of laughter from the actor, besides the ridiculousness of his habit 
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Far-fetched as the characterization may seem, Heartbreak 
House (1913) is a play of international politics. Personally I 
find it one of the most mystifying and incoherent of all Shaw’s 
plays. It was begun before the World War but not published 
until 1919. Shaw rather infelicitously describes it as a “Fantasia 
in the Russian manner on English themes.” In a long discussion 
I once had with Shaw on the genesis of his plays, he significantly 
observed that Heartbreak House “began with an atmosphere and 
does not contain a word that was foreseen before it was written.” 
The play defies explanation: here and there luminous ideas break 
through the fog. So far as I know, this is the only one of his 
plays which Shaw, always eager to enlighten the misguided critics 
and stupid public as to his meaning, brusquely refused to explain. 
“T am not an explicable phenomenon; neither is Heartbreak 
House. ... These things are not to be explained; and I am no 
more responsible for them than the audience.” The sibyl speaks 
through her human instrument; the urge for truth drives man 
blindly to utterance of thoughts and emotions of which he little 
wots and can give no intelligible account. The dramatic poet is 
inspired: the moving finger writes. Art is clairvoyance: we know 
not what we do. Asked by a befuddled company to explain the 
meaning of Heartbreak House, after the production at Birming- 
ham, Shaw cryptically replied: “How should J know? I am only 
the author.” As who should say: “Interrogate the Life Force,” 
or, better, “Ask God.” 

I have read the play many times, and still find it quite mad 
and not a little repulsive—nasty as The Philanderer was nasty— 
with maudlin characters and footless philandering, in an atmos- 
phere of utter aimlessness and futility. This is the atmosphere 
Shaw’s “subconscious” was striving to create—when, delighted 
with Fchekhov’s art and his prescient sense of social values, 
he resolved to stage the British equivalent of The Cherry Orchard 
and Uncle Vanya.’ 

The microcosm is a tiny sector of cultivated English society ; 
the macrocosm is “cultivated, leisured Europe before the war.” 
Captain Shotover, mad skipper of a derelict ship, is a sort of 
composite of Carlyle and General Booth—envisaging his house 

7 The production of a number of Tchekhov’s plays in London gave Shaw’s 
mind the tilt to Heartbreak House. 
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as a ship that is going on the rocks. No one in it cares about 
anything except his little tinpot tragedy or emotional complex. 
Their culture is merely an excuse for giving color and charm 
to their own private passions, romances and destinies. The 
heartbreak begins, and grows from more to more, until finally 
“the house breaks out through the windows and becomes all 
England with all England’s heart broken.” 

The pilot of the Ship of State is a mere battered wreck of 
England’s once-great leadership, and yet—not wholly blind to a 
sense of imminent national peril. Says Captain Shotover: “Let a 
man drink ten barrels of rum a day, he is not a drunken skipper 
until he is a drifting skipper. Whilst he can lay his course and 
stand on his bridge and steer it, he is no drunkard. It is the man 
who lies drinking in his bunk and trusts to Providence that I call 
the drunken skipper, though he drank nothing but the waters of 
the River Jordan.” When the handsome ladykilling Hector, the 
Bobadil who is really brave, the Miinchausen who has had real 
adventures of which he never boasts, implores the captain: “And 
this ship that we are all in? This soul’s prison we call England? 
. .. What am I to do?” the devastating answer comes: “Learn 
your business as an Englishman. . . . Navigation. Learn it and 
live; or leave it and be damned.” 

Shaw we recognize in the clairvoyant Ellie Dunn, poor in 
goods but rich in spirit, at once practical and visionary, enthu- 
siastic, aspiring—the new Britain of Labor and Socialism; and 
we catch many glimpses of Shaw, sometimes as others see him, 
sometimes as he really is, in the crack-brained captain: Shaw, the 
publicist, the meliorist, the crank. To Shaw, who was never 
made for a politician, a man who must be loyal to platform and 
party and hold his tongue, high political office and the leader- 
ship of position in the new era was denied. It was because he 
was too dangerous as soothsayer—too wildly wise, too fantasti- 
cally sane. It is Ellie Dunn, symbolically enough, who says to 
Captain Shotover: “I thought you were very wise and might 
help me. Now I have found you out. You pretend to be busy, 
and think of fine things to say, and run in and out to surprise 
people by saying them, and get away before they can answer 
you!” ; 

As I have had no opportunity of attending a performance of 
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POLITICAL PLAYS 


this play, I acknowledge that the unsatisfying and repellent effect 
upon me is artistically unreliable. Cultured spectators testify 
to refeiving a powerful, an indelible impression. Edward Shanks 
calls Heartbreak House “perhaps one of the greatest dramatic 
works of our generation”; A. G. Gardiner pronounces it “one of 
the most remarkable allegories of life ever put upon the stage.” 
Sir Barry Jackson, whose production of the play revealed to 
Shaw the genius of Cedric Hardwicke, remarks that with his 
famous company Heartbreak House is not a play to be rehearsed 
but a sort of almost religious reunion in which the actors are not 
their professional selves but really the characters in the play. 

There is a singular appositeness about The Apple Cart, which 
was produced in 1929. Three years were to pass before the pro- 
duction of Shaw’s next play, Too True To Be Good. For in it he 
plays in almost equal proportions the rdle of playboy and prophet. 
This witty plea for liberty, justice and efficient government, ap- 
propriately enough, was first produced in the European country 
long and romantically associated in the popular mind with a 
struggle for liberty: Poland. The world premiére, on June 14, 
1929, at the Polsky Theatre, Warsaw, was a genuine success. The 
Apple Cart was produced by that Shaw enthusiast, Arnold Szyf- 
man, who had already produced nine of Shaw’s plays at the same 
theatre.® 

It is entitled A Political Extravaganza, in two acts and an 
interlude. In England the play had such a good press as an 
entertainment that Mr. Hannen Swaffer, whose hand was the 
only one held up to the contrary, was the observed of all ob- 
servers. But politically The Apple Cart was rashly misunder- 
stood. Shaw was roundly denounced as a renegade—a traitor 
to Socialism and a belated convert to monarchy. The play 
concerns itself with a conflict between the King of England 
and his Labor cabinet in the year 1962. The popularly elected 
Prime Minister endeavors to deprive the King of almost the 
only real power left him: the right to influence public opinion 
through the press and the platform. King Magnus, who is ex- 
ceedingly clever, declines the rdle of cipher offered him, and 


8 At the Polish Theatre, Varsovia—the nine plays for a total of 277 per- 
formances. The Apple Cart, under the title Der Katser von Amerika, was pro- 
duced by Max Reinhardt, and proved the hit of the season in Berlin in 1930. 
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threatens to abdicate, win a parliamentary seat as a commoner, 
and run for the post of Prime Minister himself. This solution 
the incumbent dare not accept, since it would “rally the anti- 
democratic royalist vote against him, and impose on him a rival 
in the person of the only public man whose ability he has to fear. 


The Bystander, August 28, 1929 





“BERNARD SHAW HAS UPSET HIS APPLE CART” 


T1929 
Reproduced from the drawing by Norman Kay with the permission of the pro- 
prietors of THE BYSTANDER 


The comedic paradox of the situation is that the King wins, not 
by exercising his royal authority, but by threatening to resign 
it and go to the democratic poll.” ® 


9G. Bernard Shaw, “Democracy and The Apple Cart,” The Week-end Re- 
view, March 22, 1930. This article, afterwards incorporated in the Preface to 
the printed play, was written to clear up the many misunderstandings created 
by Shaw’s mystifying play, which left the public entirely in the dark as 
to his own position. This was clearly his own fault for magnifying Magnus 
and pettifying Proteus. Shaw here made a clean miscalculation of the over- 
whelming effect upon an audience of “loading the dice.” Still, in The Apple 
Cart, the cards stacked in the king’s favor are really in the pack; and the 
political débdcle of 1931, in which Ramsay MacDonald lived up sensationally 
to the part of Proteus, left the laugh with Shaw, as usual. 
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It was Voltaire who said: “Clever tyrants are never punished.” 
The spectator in the theatre is unable to accept as an “entirely 
personal triumph” the victory of king over commoners—a king 
who can so eloquently say: 
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KBRUNAKDA SHAW 


PLAYBILL OF THE APPLE CART 


First performance on any stage; under the direction of Arnold 
Szyfman, Polish Theatre, Warsaw, June 14, 1929 


I stand for the future and the past, for the posterity that has no 
vote and the tradition that never had any. I stand for the great 
abstractions: for conscience and virtue; for the eternal against the 
expedient; for the evolutionary appetite against the day’s gluttony.’° 


10Jn discussing the question of the possible absorption of Great Britain 
by the United States, the Minister of Works (Power-mistress), Lysistrata, ob- 
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The play is a terrific blast at democracy, as it is practiced 
to-day. For years Shaw has been declaiming against our electoral 
system as a ghastly and disastrous fraud. The party system, in 
especial, makes efficient government impossible. We are all at 
the mercy of a group of more or less lucky accidents in politics, 
for the successful politician is usually the candidate who most 
glibly promises the people what they desire, whether dictated 
by their minds or their passions, or both. Says Shaw: 


I am going to ask you to begin our study of Democracy by con- 
sidering it first as a big balloon, filled with gas or hot air, and sent 
up so that you shall be kept looking up at the sky whilst other peo- 
ple are picking your pockets. When the balloon comes down to 
earth every five years or so you are invited to get into the basket 
if you can throw out one of the people who are sitting tightly in it; 
but as you can afford neither the time nor the money, and there are 
forty millions of you and hardly room for six hundred in the basket, 


serves: “It’s no use pretending that the America of George Washington is going 
to swallow up the England of Queen Anne. The America of George Washing- 
ton is as dead as Queen Anne. What they call an American is only a wop 
pretending to be a Pilgrim Father.” 

A comic incident, which perhaps prompted the last remark, was the suit 
provoked by a foreigner in Boston, named Kabatschnick, who applied to 
have his name changed to Cabot (The Tale of the Wop and the Pilgrim 
Father). Representatives of the Cabot family of New England successfully 
applied for an injunction restraining the foreigner from changing his name 
to Cabot. The incident provoked a ribald article, “The Passing of the 
Cabots,” in The Harvard Bulletin, which offered the following revision of 
two “most cherished classics”: 


Yes, we have no real Cabots, 
We have no real Cabots to-day! 
We have Botchskis and Skumskis 
And all sorts of Bumskis 
Taking the name, and say— 
The old fashioned Bostonian 
Is not the only one who can own one, 
For yes, we have no real Cabots 
We have no real Cabots today! 


And also, “O Tempora, O Morons”: 


Here’s to the city of Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod 
Where the Lowells have no one to talk to 
Since the Cabots speak Yiddish, by G-d! 


For a copy of the article in The Harvard Bulletin I am indebted to Professor 
Fred Hurd, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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the balloon goes up again with much the same lot in it and leaves 
you where you were before." 


Shaw is a democrat in respect of government of the people for 
the people. But on government of the people by the people 
he is a Die Hard Old Tory. “What would you think of me if 
I told the people to write their own plays?” he says. “Yet you 
pretend that they can make their own laws, which is a far more 
difficult job.” Votes to Anybody and Votes for Everybody, 
Shaw has declared, is “making civilization a rush of Gadarene 
swine down a steep place into the sea.” He desiderates some 
sort of anthropometric system, as yet uninvented, by which 
you can grade men according to their political capacity. 
Examinations won’t do, as they test knowledge, not capacity. 
Intelligence tests are useless for much the same reason—and also 
because they have been only imperfectly worked out even for 
children. Popular election is impotent as a means of selecting 
first-rate men: indeed it absolutely excludes them “because the 
impulse of the ordinary citizen when he meets a superior man 
is to tar and feather him, not to vote for him.” “Shortly before 
the war a doctor in San Francisco discovered that if a drop of 
a candidate’s blood can be obtained on a piece of blotting paper 
it is possible to discover within half an hour what is wrong with 
him physically. What I am waiting for is the discovery of a 
process by which on delivery of a drop of his blood or a lock 
of his hair we can discover what is right with him mentally.” 

Be it election, examination, I.Q.—political Wassermann, or 
what not—the method is the thing; and that is Shaw’s panacea 
for the evils of democratic government. 


If you could discover such a method you could form panels of 
persons eligible for the different grades of political work: for in- 
stance, Panel A, of persons capable of diplomacy and finance; Panel 
B, persons capable of general Congress work as representatives; 
Panel C, of State legislature representation; Panel D, municipal af- 
fairs; Panel E, village councils, and so on. You could then let your 
voters elect to Congress from Panel B, to State legislatures from 
Panel C, to city corporations from Panel D; and when they had 
elected these bodies within these limits, you could limit the Cabi- 


11 Bernard Shaw, “Points of View,” radio broadcast, October, 1929. 
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nets to Panel A. The people would welcome such a guide to capac- 
ity: they know now by experience that the men who get round them 
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most easily under the present indiscriminate system are either hum- 


bugs or blackguards.'? 


Pending the discovery of the desiderated method Shaw favors 





12 Archibald Henderson, Table Talk of G.B.S. (New York, 1925), pp. 16-18. 
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the Russian electoral system as being based on natural history, 
which teaches us that every human group produces a percentage 
of persons with political faculty and public spirit exactly as it 
produces a percentage of all the other socially necessary special- 
ists. These people naturally volunteer for public work, propos- 
ing themselves for election to the primary committees by the 
groups to whom they are personally known, and who submit 
them to a pretty thorough examination as to character. The 
primary committees elect the secondary ones and so on by indi- 
rect election until the governmental structure is completed by 
a cabinet and a presidium which thinks out the policy of the 
cabinet. Shaw’s resolute support of the Soviet from the begin- 
ning in 1917, when it was denounced even by Socialists as a Red 
horror, to the present moment, when its survival and achieve- 
ments are imposing serious consideration even on its natural 
enemies, may prove another example of the danger of concluding 
too hastily that Shaw is backing the wrong horse. 

A careful reading of The Apple Cart clearly shows that the 
real conflict of the play, which is the conflict of today, with all 
its confusion, unemployment, financial disasters, and darkened 
counsels, is not between royalty and democracy; but between 
these two and capitalism. As Fabian, along with the Webbs, 
Shaw would like a new Reform Bill for the British, several new 
federal legislatures, a complete reorganization of local government 
boards, and co-ordination of international affairs with the League 
of Nations. Shaw’s democracy is not a matter of ways and means, 
of shibboleths and traditions: whenever an efficient and responsi- 
ble government ousts the parliamentary party game which, in the 
name of Liberty of Discussion, talks every vital reform dead, 
he takes off his hat to it, saluting Mussolini, though his positive 
support is reserved for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Shaw 
hates Capitalism as the Infamous of our time, as the Church, 
with its unspeakable tyrannies and callous criminalities, was in 
Voltaire’s. Ecrasez l’Infdme is Shaw's cry today: Smash Capi- 
talism! By its folly, its purposelessness, its greed, its glorifica- 
tion of the material, its rapacious overproduction, Capitalism in 
Shaw’s view has brought the world to its present precarious pass. 
Shaw’s solution for the world’s sickness is men and women of 
character, politicians and statesmen of capacity, efficient govern- 
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ments with wholesale devolution and redistribution of authority, 
the elimination of private property, and the equal allocation of 
the national income to every citizen from birth till death—which 
is Socialism 

On Monday, February 29, 1932, Shaw’s long awaited, next 
play, Too True To Be Good, was produced at the Colonial 
Theatre, Boston, by the Theatre Guild. After a run in Boston 
and other cities,1® the play was produced in New York at the 
Guild Theatre on April 4, and ran continuously until May 21. 

Too True To Be Good is unadulterated Shaw, a fantasia on 
familiar themes. There are the farcical opening and occasional 
slapstick comedy (note the bashing of a lady over the head with 
an umbrella in the hands of a British colonel) ; the satiric con- 
trast in every character between profession and preference; and 
the comic-opera setting and incidents. The fable is of the most 
tenuous: the thinnest of threads on which to string a multitude 
of pungent observations upon a post-World War generation, dis- 
illusioned and détraqué. To coin an alternative title: Too Talk- 
ative to Be Dramatic. The playboy is at his old tricks again; 
but ere long he doffs the domino of the mountebank in favor of 
the mantle of the prophet. The “dramatic dictator of Europe” 
sermonizes unbrokenly; but it is the “young gentleman—soldier 
—burglar—chaplain” who has no message. The sub-title of 
the play is: “A Collection of Stage Sermons by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature.” Shaw has invented the 
“talkie” without film; and in a characteristic stroke of satire, 
the Monster—a new Shavian character bequeathed to drama by 
modern science—announces at the end of the first act: “The play 
is now virtually over; but the characters will discuss it at great 
length for two acts more. The exit doors are all in order.” But 
no one leaves! This stimulating sermon and scarifying exposure 
of the moral bankruptcy of our lost and leaderless generation, 
by a seventy-five-year-old philosopher, is a major event of the 
day. 

Running true to form, Shaw deftly avails himself of conspic- 
uous contemporary figures and prevailing modes of thought. The 
private soldier, unobtrusively cast as Private Meek, who “runs 


13 The play ran in Boston for two weeks, then in Washington for one week, 
in Pittsburgh for one, and in Buffalo yntil April 2. 
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the show” while the blundering Colonel Tallboys looks on ob- 
fuscated and stupent, is the brilliant Colonel Lawrence of Arabia 
in a new disguise. The dour anchorite, seated before a cave 
labeled “St. Paul’s,” is more than a mere reminder of the 
“Gloomy Dean,” with his grim disillusionment and loss of faith 
in human progress. The newer scientific theories of Freud and 
Einstein, of Rutherford and Millikan, have their innings in this 
panoramic evocation of current thinking; and an explosion of 
mirth invariably follows the explanation that, as the punitive 
expedition has not been authorized by Geneva, “the spies of the 
League of Nations are everywhere.” 

The popular explanation of Too True To Be Good as Shaw’s 
valedictory is too simple to be correct. This collection of stage 
sermons embodies not a counsel of despair but rather a revela- 
tion of doubt, confusion and disorientation. The new generation, 
following the moral relaxation incident to the World War, permits 
its life to be guided, not by the higher ideals, but by the lower 
centres. In this play Shaw exhibits the insensate folly of con- 
tinuing to live dementedly as if destruction were just around the 
corner. Lest the public think he is finishing his life in a condition 
of disillusion and despair, Shaw vehemently asserts: “I have not 
recanted, renounced, abandoned nor demolished anything what- 
ever”; and “extremely practical and precise remedies, including a 
complete political reconstitution, a credible and scientific religion, 
and a satisfactory economic scheme, are discoverable by anyone 
under thirty (the older ones are past praying for) who will take 
the trouble to bring his or her education up to date by retiring 
into a House of Study and Contemplation and reading my works 
carefully through from beginning to end.” 

Shaw, who has never hoped because he has never despaired, 
and has always celebrated the forces of life as against the forces 
of death, once again summons the race to the arduous pilgrimage 
in search of a new faith and a new religion. The spiritual long- 
ings of the new generation, lost for a time in pursuit of the ignis 
fatuus of self-indulgence, find articulate expression at the close 
of the play in a mighty, a Biblical, monologue in the grand 
manner of great literature. 





14 George Bernard Shaw, Preface to Too True To Be Good, Malvern Festival 
Play Book, 1932. 
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I am the new Ecclesiastes. But I have no Bible, no creed: the 
war has shot both out of my hands. The war has been a fiery forc- 
ing house in which we have grown with a rush like flowers in a late 
spring following a terrible winter. And with what result? This: 
that we have outgrown our religion, outgrown our political system, 
outgrown our own strength of mind and character. The fatal word 
NOT has been miraculously inserted into all our creeds: in the 
desecrated temples where we knelt murmuring “I believe” we stand 
with stiff knees and stiffer necks shouting “Up, all! the erect pos- 
ture is the mark of the man: let lesser creatures kneel and crawl: 
we will not kneel and we do not believe!” But what next? Is NO 
enough? For a boy, yes: for a man, never. Are we any the less 
obsessed with a belief when we are denying it than when we were 
affirming it? No: I must have affirmations to preach. Without 
them the young will not listen to me; for even the young grow tired 
of denials. The negative-monger ialls before the soldiers, the men 
of action, the fighters, strong in the old uncompromising affirmations 
which give them status, duties, certainty of consequences; so that 
the pugnacious spirit of man in them can reach out and strike death- 
blows with steadfastly closed minds. Their way is straight and 
sure; but it is the way of death; and the preacher must preach the 
way of life. Oh, if I could only find it! I am ignorant; I have lost 
my nerve and am intimidated; all I know is that I must find the way 
of life, for myself and all of us, or we shall surely perish. And 
meanwhile my gift has possession of me: I must preach and preach 
and preach no matter how late the hour and how short the day, no 
matter whether I have nothing to say— 


The derelict young evangelist is finally enveloped in impene- 
trable fog. But Shaw, towering aloft on the Mount of Prophecy, 
still preaches the redemptive gospel of courage, of steadfastness, 
of will, of life, 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE SHAVIAN TECHNIC 


"7 “HE two most important living dramatists in English- 
speaking countries—Shaw in Great Britain, O’Neill in 
the United States—are, with Ibsen, the parents of 

the Little Theatre movement. But they are also its children. 

O’Neill, who had served a long apprenticeship to the theatre 

under his father, James O’Neill, famous romantic actor, hit upon 

playwriting as a profession while convalescing from an attack 
of tuberculosis, Although he studied playwriting under Profes- 
sor Baker in “English 47” at Harvard, he had already acquired 
an extraordinary mastery of dramatic technic through his stage 
experience and proved unresponsive to technical instruction in 
the making of well-made plays. His chance came when his one- 
act plays were produced by the Provincetown Players. Wide 
recognition came first only with the production of Strange In- 
terlude by the New York Theatre Guild, an outgrowth of the 

Little Theatre known as the Washington Square Players. 

In much the same way in England, Shaw rose to notice through 
the activities of a Little Theatre, known as The Independent 
Theatre. His first popular “success,” heavily subsidized by 
Miss A. E. F. Horniman, was Arms and the Man at the Avenue 
Theatre, London. The business manager at the Avenue, in speak- 
ing of the production of a play by Dr. Todhunter (The Black Cat, 
bad ’cess to it!), ruefully remarked: “Ah, that was a sad failure; 
we lost a thousand pound by it.” But when someone asked, 
“And what about Arms and the Man?” he cheerfully replied with 
great enthusiasm: “Oh, that was a huge success; we lost five 
thousand pounds by that.” 





1 Cf, Walter Prichard Eaton and others, The Theatre Guild: The First Ten 
Years (New York, 1929) ; Barrett H. Clark, Eugene O'Neill (New York, 1926). 
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Shaw profited greatly by the non-professional activities of the 
London Stage Society, which staged Candida, You Never Can 
Tell, Mrs. Warren’s Profession (obviously non-permissible by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner of Plays), and Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion. Finally, in 1904, Harley Granville-Barker, 
a very interesting and good-looking young actor who had brains 
and culture as well as a peculiarly delicate talent for production 
and authorship, and whose quality was at once recognized and 
jumped at by Shaw, united with Mr. J. E. Vedrenne in the 
inauguration of the truly notable theatric enterprise, known as 
the Royal Court Theatre. It lasted for three or four years and 
was a sort of prolonged Shaw Festival, eleven of his plays, half 
of them for the first time, being produced by it. While the plays 
of a considerable number of other dramatists, notably Gals- 
worthy, St. John Hankin, and Granville-Barker himself, were 
produced at the Court Theatre, there were seven hundred and 
one Shaw performances as against two hundred and eighty-seven 
plays by other dramatists.? 

An extension of the experiment to more central and heavily 
rented theatres like the Haymarket, the Savoy, and the Queen’s, 
proved as Frohman found to his cost later on, that a first-class 
repertory theatre is impossible without an endowment or a public 
subsidy. It is genuinely significant that Shaw achieved no Lon- 
don success under the ordinary conditions of the commercial 
theatre until the production of Pygmalion by Tree at His Maj- 
esty’s Theatre in 1913. The long run and apparently smashing 
success of Fanny’s First Play at the Little Theatre in the Adelphi 
in 1911 was, as I have already said, only just remunerative enough 
to keep a small‘ and modestly rented theatre from closing its 
doors. 

For a period of twenty years then Shaw was the idol of the 
Little Theatre or of the independent movements in stage and 
drama. His every play became a rallying point for coteries, 
cliques, “arty” groups, individualistic workers, independents, free 
spirits, who were in more or less active revolt against the prin- 


2Consult Desmond MacCarthy, The Court Theatre, 1904-1907 (London, 
1907). 
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ciples and practices of the commercial theatre. During three 
years of that period, as drama critic of The Saturday Review, 
Shaw was engaged in making a violent weekly assault upon the 
Parisian type of drama, the conventional well-made play; and he 
and Archer and Walkley were encouraging the more or less orig- 
inal work of Pinero and Jones, Wilde and Gilbert. Shaw united 
persistent attack upon Shakespeare’s fame and philosophy and 
ridicule of his plays with shrewd and enthusiastic championship 
of Ibsen, his ideas and technic. 

It is possible that this long career of violent independence 
and impassioned revolt against standard drama and the commer- 
cial theatre encouraged Shaw in his natural hostility to the artifi- 
cial play construction then fashionable. But it is now clear that 
he avoided this method because it was of no use to him. ‘“Well- 
made” plays are right for ready-made ideas and foregone conclu- 
sions: Shaw’s ideas they would not hold. In any case they were 
unnecessary to him. He knew exactly what the stage could do 
and what it could not do, and therefore, within these invisible 
limits, had an air of being able to make the stage do what he 
pleased. On the surface Shaw ran amok in the theatre, astounded 
the wiseacres among the critics by the success of his unconven- 
tional methods, and developed a technic so singular and novel as 
to provoke the oft-repeated assertion that his theatre pieces are 
not plays at all. Really he quite simply, without any conscious- 
ness of intransigence, allows his material to find its own channel 
and invent its own expedients in the classic manner. ‘Why the 
devil should a man write like Scribe when he can write like 
Shakespear or Moliére,” he said to me, “or like Aristophanes or 
Euripides? Who was Scribe that he should dictate to me or 
anyone else how a play should be written?” As a matter of fact 
Shaw was full of the great dramatists, knew nothing about Scribe, 
and cared less. 

The consequences, in the case of both O’Neill and Shaw, are 
far from regrettable. On the contrary, these two have been con- 
structive forces in the theatre, each developing a new form of 
dramatic technic associated with his name. O’Neill has developed 
the technic of “interludism,” a name derived from his greatest 
play, Strange Interlude, the characters thinking aloud their secret, 
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AS SHAW IS SEEN HERE AND ABROAD 
“First act, third scene, of the next new and original play."’ 


~Will Dyson in The London Mercury. 
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innermost thoughts concurrently with ordinary conversation. 
But this is a reversion to the oldest of stage expedients: the 
aside, the “thinking aloud” which Shaw, though he used it on 
occasion, derided in his revolt against its abuse by the Tom 
Taylor school, and even by Ibsen in Lady Inger of Oerstraat. 
Shaw has revived a type of drama which he calls “debated 
drama,” dear to Aristophanes and Milton, in which the action 
consists almost exclusively of a voluble discussion of the mental 
revolutions and spiritual conversions which take place in the 
minds and souls of the characters. The result of a free hand, 
in an atmosphere congenial to their talents, has been the fortu- 
nate contribution by Shaw and O’Neill of two modes of dramatic 
technic. The importance of this revival in Shaw’s case long 
went unrecognized, save by myself. In books, essays and public 
addresses, I repeatedly called attention to Shaw’s significant reno- 
vation of dramatic technic. Nowadays we are tired of hearing 
that Shaw is the master craftsman of the stage from the same 
pens that once denied him the smallest theatrical aptitude and 
classed him as a clever pamphleteer-ventriloquist speaking 
through the mouths of his characters, all of whom are mimic 
Bernard Shaws, with little differentiation in either character or 
disposition. 

Shaw has sharply drawn the distinction between an old-fash- 
ioned play and a modern play. Down to the time of A Doll’s 
House, as he succinctly puts it, standard commercial plays con- 
sisted of an exposition in the first act, a situation in the second, 
and a sort of tidying up and bowing the audience out in the third. 
A Doll’s House is built like a Scribe “well-made piece” up to the 
last scene of the last act. At this point, Nora, instead of tidying 
things up and falling into the arms of a reconciled and forgiving 
husband, suddenly turns on him and says: “We must sit down 
like two rational beings and discuss all this that has been hap- 
pening between us.” This novelty caught on. A Doll’s House 
conquered Europe; and now audiences expect a rational dis- 
cussion as well as an emotional situation. 

One of the most singular chapters in the history of the theatre 
and the drama is the rise and far-reaching influence of Shaw as 
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a playwright. Its significance can only be fully appreciated in 
view of the fact that certain critics and students of the drama 
do not rate Shaw a dramatist at all. For a quarter of a century 
I have presented the features of the new drama, expounded the 
new ideas, and analyzed the new technic. So persistent and pro- 
nounced have been the assertions, in many quarters, that Shaw 
is a bastard dramatist or not a dramatist at all according to 
accepted criteria, that I have taken up the question specifically, 
in the form of an imaginary conversaztone.* 

The new technic, of which Shaw is today the only important | 
practitioner, is, he maintains, new only on the modern stage. 


“It has been used by preachers and orators ever since speech 
was invented. It is the technique of playing upon the human con- 
science; and it has been practised by the playwright whenever the 
playwright has been capable of it. Rhetoric, irony, argument, 
paradox, epigram, parable, the re-arrangement of haphazard facts 
into orderly and intelligent situations: these are both the oldest and 
the newest arts of the drama; and your plot construction and art 
of preparation are only the tricks of theatrical talent and the shifts 
of moral sterility, not the weapons of dramatic genius. In the 
theatre of Ibsen we are not flattered spectators killing an idle hour 
with an ingenious and amusing entertainment: we are ‘guilty crea- 
tures sitting at a play,’.. .”> 


In speaking of classic comedy, Walkley, for example, once said 
that you go away from the theatre in “that happy, easy, ironically 
indulgent frame of mind that is the true test of comedy.” * Shaw 


3JIn a recent book on the development of the drama throughout the ages 
down to the present, by a professor of dramatic literature in a leading 
American university, Shaw is not considered or even mentioned. 

4 Archibald Henderson, 7s Bernard Shaw a Dramatist? (New York, 1929). In 
this connection consult also Archibald Henderson, “George Bernard Shaw,”’ 
North American Review, June 7, 1907; and Table Talk of G. B. S. (1925). 
Consult also G. Bernard Shaw, “The Art and Craft of Playwriting,” The 
Oxford Chronicle, June 3, 1914; a letter of advice on playwriting to Norman 
Clark, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 5, 1929; and a striking comparison 
between the Shakespearean and Shavian technic, in a letter from Shaw to 
Louis Wilkinson, December 6, 1909, in Frank Harris, Bernard Shaw (New 
York, 1931), pp. 251-4. 

> Bernard Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsenism. Now Completed to the 
Death of Ibsen (London, 1913). 

® The Times (London), October 1, 1900. 
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is in violent revolt against this complacent, tolerant view of the 
man of the world towards comedy. The purpose of comedy, as 
he fiercely states it, is “to stick pins into pigs.” 

The evolution of Shaw’s technic is logical and natural. His 
forensic gift, his tendency to persuade other people to his own 
particular and often peculiar point of view, his ingratiating fac- 
ulty of lucid demonstration have had their natural consequences. 
Shaw has always retained the 
discussion; but to many it 
has seemed that, instinctively 
scorning emotion and romance 
in the personal and individual 
sense, he has often pitched 
the emotional situation out of 
the window. The view last 
expressed, which represents 
my matured conviction, Shaw 
vigorously combats. He main- 
tains that unless a discussion 
can be felt as well as under- 
stood it is no use on the stage 
unless it can be made funny. 
He has said that clever as MAN. 
Gilbert’s comic opera discus- WAN 
sions are they would be in- ee ( I \ 
tolerably dry if you could not & Sea ET - 
laugh at them. Of this dry- SHAW THE SERMONIZER 
ness he has a horror. He has Reproduced from the drawing by Quiz 
related, himself, the gradual ye te Pel take, Aeron 
evolution of the form in which 
the discussion, occupying a crucial position at the climax of a 
play, as in A Doll’s House, gradually came to monopolize and 
determine the nature of the entire play. It is indubitably true 
that Ibsen’s later plays reveal the same tendency. The retrospec- 
tive method, if pushed to the extreme, results in making plays not 
a succession of immediate actions, but the conversational threshing 
out in emotional terms of former actions which have led to the 
situation with which the play opens. This is characteristic of The 
Master Builder, John Gabriel Borkman, and When We Dead 
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Awaken. Shaw asseverates that after A Doll’s House, Ibsen wrote 
only dramas of discussion. When I pointed out that A Doll’s 
House was a drama which culminated in a discussion, the discus- 
sion being the dramatic crisis, the scéne @ faire, Shaw replied: 


The discussion, though at first it appears as a regularly placed 
feature at the end of the last act, and is initiated by the woman, soon 
spreads itself over the whole play. Both authors and audiences 
realize more and more that the incidents and situations in a play 
are only pretences, and that what is interesting is the way we should 
feel and argue about them if they were real. As Wells says, nothing 
can happen on the stage; but everything that happens elsewhere 
can be discussed. 

In A Doll’s House and Candjda you have action producing dis- 
cussion; in The Doctor’s Dilemma you have discussion producing 
action, and that action being finally discussed. In other plays you 
have discussion all over the shop. Sometimes the discussion inter- 
penetrates the action from beginning to end. Sometimes, as in 
Getting Married and Misalliance, the whole play, though full of inci- 
dent, is a discussion and nothing else. The taste for discussion has 
not even been acquired: it is a natural taste which asserts itself the 
moment its food is put before it. The old plays without ideas and 
with conventional figures instead of characters became old-fashioned 
and intolerable with disconcerting swiftness. The public now de- 
mands a case and an argument, vehemently conducted. Galsworthy 
can make a successful play out of a coroner’s inquest. Romeo 
and Juliet would be of no use to him or to anyone else nowa- 
days.” 


When Shaw says that, for most people, the drama means adul- 
tery in some form, he is voicing the ground of his basic quarrel 
with the conventional drama. The Shavian drama is not based 
on “situations” in the personal sense. The especial object of 
his scorn is the “hopelessly private person.” Shaw is not inter- 
ested in character, conjuncture, plot or the fate of individuals 
as such. He is concerned only with larger hopes, diviner dreams. 
The villain in his piece is never a man or a woman: for in the 
conventional sense, there are no villains. The villain in the 





7 Archibald Henderson, “Dramatists Self-Revealed: George Bernard Shaw,” 
The Fortnightly Review, April and May, 1926. 
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Shavian play is civilization; and the discussion of what’s wrong 
with present-day civilization, regarding some special problem 
“framed” for the occasion, constitutes the drama. 

Shaw is satisfied that this is the type of play demanded by 
intelligent people nowadays. There is an initial stage in the 
life of every playgoer when illusion is complete: the heroine is 
really a beautiful damsel in distress, the betrayer a deep-dyed 
villain, the hero a veritable knight of romance. “As a child I 
saw,” Shaw tells us, “Tom Taylor’s ‘Plot and Passion’ followed 
by a pantomime of ‘Puss in Boots.’ I then thought that both 
the Fairy Queen and the Policeman were real. As a boy I 
saw T. C. King in ‘The Corsican Brothers,’ but the illusion 
was gone.” Disillusionment with the drama of incident is never 
long delayed. All possible varieties of plots and incidents, 
which really prove to be small in number after all, are quickly 
exhausted. 

The second stage of the playgoer arrives when the Fairy Queen 
is recognized as the beautiful and fashionable favorite, Miss 
Jane Smith, the toast of the town; and the Policeman is only 
the popular comedian whose funny face greets us from every 
poster. The fascination of the individual player asserts its full 
influence for a time; and we go to the play, not to see Shake- 
speare or Moliére, Ibsen or Rostand, but to see Irving or Coquelin, 
Bernhardt or Duse. Many plays, especially plays by contem- 
poraries, pass muster with the public because they are invested 
with the halo of great acting and memorable personality. After 
a time, even the notable actor or actress begins to pall or to 
get on our nerves: we know all their mannerisms and see the 
real man or woman in every role. In the end, the appeal of 
personality, although it is more durable than the appeal of plot, 
eventually wears itself out and leaves us cold. 

There is nothing left then for the poor playgoer but to insist 
on good plays, interesting plays, which can hold his attention. 
These must, of necessity, be plays which evoke the absorbed in- 
terest of the audience because the problems, life issues, and vital 
conjunctures are those which may, might or actually do arise in 
the lives of the audiences. Shaw’s genius for making problem 
and discussion amusing seems to conflict with his contention that 
people do not go to the theatre to be amused. But he is borne 
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out in a measure by the fact that nothing produces duller plays 
than the assumption that they do. The huge success of plays like 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, and the failure of nine out of ten 
farcical comedies, settle the matter: people want to be interested 
—to forget themselves, or better still, to become better acquainted 
with themselves. When Shaw flatfootedly said that people find 
intrigue, sex and adultery pointless and boring, he meant that 
sex reduced to a Parisian formula is not sex, and that the Pari- 
sian playwrights never really put sex on the stage at all: they 
only put duels and divorces and ladies surprised by their hus- 
bands in other men’s bedrooms. Shaw’s plays, Archer declared, 
reek with sex. His main interest, however, is in problems of 
conduct and character which have universal interest, and the 
attempted settlement of which provoke, even demand, discussion. 
The forerunner of the modern drama he finds, quaintly enough, 
in the problem play of Hamlet, which foreshadows “the drama 
by which alone we can make the theatre the instrument of the 
continual purification of our criticism of our current morality, 
and therefore of our spiritual problems.” 

Shaw identifies the modern drama with the type of play in 
which he excels. His first business is the exposure of current 
morality, with the implication that it would be wise and sensible 
to scrap it and resort to another kind. “People have told me that 
my plays have made them alter their whole view of life. This 
is probably an exaggeration; possibly an illusion. They do not 
say this of Shakespear and Moliére. But with every disposition 
to do so, I do not on that account think myself greater than 
Shakespear or Moliére.” 

Shaw, as already observed, declares with delightful dogmatism 
that people do not go to the theatre to be amused. A great pro- 
portion, I contend, go to the theatre for no other purpose. It is 
quite true that they want to have a new light thrown upon their 
own lives and the lives of those around them; but they could 
often dispense with argument and discussion in favor of action: 
things actually happening. Shaw writes plays in which people 
argue things out, vehemently and boisterously; and then act or 
remain immobile as the result of their conclusions. Shaw’s plays 
are not always sound, psychologically, since people’s deeper mo- 
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tives are often not guided by reason at all, but by impulses which 
arise from the depths of the subconscious.® 

Shaw is one of those strange beings for whom the working of 
the intellect is a theme of passionate interest. In Back to 
Methuselah intellect figures as a passion capable of giving a 
more lasting enjoyment than any other passion. Shaw’s plays 
show the excited cerebration of a number of people in combina- 
tion; and the particular sort of mental stimulus which comes 
from the cut and thrust of dialectic and discussion fortifies and 
deepens the emotive appeal of the classic drama. Shaw’s au- 
diences at the Court Theatre, a picked group like the New 
York Theatre Guild audiences, would laugh continuously, some- 
times immoderately, until they were thoroughly exhausted and 
could laugh no more for weariness. When the curtain finally 
fell on the animated discussion, the “broken and silenced audience 
would rise with immense difficulty from its seat and crawl slowly 
and painfully from the building.” I have often heard Shaw tri- 
umphantly declare: “That was the secret of my success! I 
had to make the audience suffer and take its suffering away with 
it before it felt it had had its money’s worth. And it talked 
about the experience for months afterwards, and sometimes quar- 
reled and got divorced—or reconciled—over it.” 

At the risk of a digression, a word may be given here to the 
fascinating subject of Shaw’s practice in drawing his dramatic 
characters from living models. Some of his characters are close 

8 Forever memorable for its unassailable veracity is Henri Bergson’s classic 
passage: 


We wish to know the reason why we have made up our mind, and we 
find that we have decided without any reason, and perhaps even against 
every reason. But, in certain cases, that is the best of reasons. For the 
action which has been performed does not then express some superficial idea, 
almost external to ourselves, distinct and easy to account for: it agrees with 
the whole of our most intimate feelings, thoughts and aspirations, with that 
particular conception of life which is the equivalent of all our past experi- 
ence, in a word with our personal idea of happiness and of honor. Hence it 
has been a mistake to look for examples in the ordinary and even indifferent 
circumstances of life in order to prove that man is capable of choosing with- 
out a motive. It might easily be shown that these insignificant actions are 
bound up with some determining reason. It is at the great and solemn crisis, 
decisive of our reputation with others, and yet more with ourselves, that we 
choose in defiance of what is conventionally called a motive, and this absence 
of any tangible reason is the more striking the deeper our freedom goes 
Time and Free Will. Translation by F. I. Pogson (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1910), p. 170 (George Allen and Unwin, London). 
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portraits, as he acknowledges; for others he has used a model 
just as does a painter who is not making a portrait. The subject 
is complex, and could only be authentically treated by Shaw him- 
self; and even then might remain nebulous in general outline. 
There is an element of the unpredictable in literary portraiture. 
Deep artistic insight is revealed in Shaw’s remark to me: “Real 
people often suggest people wildly unlike themselves, possibly 
unrealized selves.” From personal conversation and from certain 
printed sources, I am able to identify a number of models; but 
in the case of others, which are drawn from several living models, 
the subject becomes highly involved, because of the shades and 
tones in the stage portraits. Cusins, Lady Britomart, Ridgeon, 
Higgins, The Bishop of Chelsea (“the Barmecide’’), Cuthbertson, 
Mitchener, Bluntschli, Sergius, William (“balmy Walters”), Trot- 
ter, Gunn, Vaughan, Joyce Burge, Lubin, Private Meek, Anne 
Whitefield, Julia Craven, Blanche Sartorius, the Strange Lady and 
Lady Cicely Waynflete have their originals, I surmise, in Sir Gil- 
bert Murray, the late Countess of Carlisle, Sir Almroth Wright, 
Professor Henry Sweet of Oxford, the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London, the late Clement Scott, the old Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Sidney Webb, Cunninghame Graham, the late Lord Hal- 
dane, the late A. B. Walkley, Gilbert Cannan, E. A. Baughan, Lloyd 
George, Asquith, Colonel Lawrence, Lillah McCarthy, the late Mrs. 
Jenny Patterson, the late Florence Farr, and the late Ellen Terry 
(two). I hazard the guess that among the several originals for Mrs. 
Clandon, Morell, Dubedat, Tanner, Napoleon, Cesar, Broadbent, 
Raina, Major Barbara may be numbered Mrs. Annie Besant, Stop- 
ford Brooke (with touches of Fleming Williams), the late Dr. 
Aveling, the late H. M. Hyndman and Shaw himself, Richard 
Mansfield and Henry Irving, Forbest-Robertson, A. B. Walk- 
ley, Alma Murray, Eleanor Robson. Self-portraiture, to a large 
extent, is discernible in Tanner, Father Keegan, Captain Shot- 
over, and The Elderly Gentleman. Cokane, Sartorius, Vivie 
Warren, Crofts, and many other characters are portraits of private 
persons whose identity would interest only their acquaintances.° 
mother told me stories about him, and her father’s solicitor was never tired of 
imitating him. Sartorius was an Irish stationer to whom I never spoke; his 


imposing manner suggested his character.” And again: “In one case I thought 
I was using a certain public man as a model, but I became conscious years 
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Shaw is not above using a good literary model; and Mrs. Dudg- 
eon and Bohun are lifted straight from Dickens’ Mrs. Clennam 
and Jaggers. Mendoza, the brigand who makes verses and re- 
cites them to his captives, was invented by Conan Doyle. ‘There 
is in my plays,’ Shaw has observed, “and indeed in all fiction, an 
element due altogether to the purely accidental personal experiences 
of the author, which defies exegesis.” When I suggested that he 
probably often created characters who are composites of his ac- 
quaintances, he pithily replied: “I probably never do anything 
else. But I have never done it consciously.” 

Shaw has often been satirized on the stage. He delights in 
taking an occasional sharp dig at himself. In The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, the following dialogue never fails to register: 


DusepaT: . . . I don’t believe in morality. I’m a disciple of 
Bernard Shaw. 

Sir Patrick: Bernard Shaw? I never heard of him. He’s a 
Methodist preacher, I suppose. 

DuBEDAT (scandalized): No, no. He’s the most advanced man 
now living: he isn’t anything. 


Shaw figured in one of Mr. Cochran’s revues at the Pavilion; 
Sir James Barrie put him in one of his plays (Josephine); and 
on another occasion he was introduced into a Punch and Judy 
show. As already mentioned Shaw is one of the two principal 
characters in J. B. Fagan’s skit, Shakespeare vs. Shaw, in which 
a legal case is tried in a court room between the two rival dram- 
atists..° Dull Monotony, by Gilbert Cannan, was produced, after 
midnight, May 22, 1909, by the Incorporated Stage Society at the 
Hotel Cecil, London. Two famous dramatists were burlesqued: 
Bernard Shaw and Granville-Barker, excellently impersonated by 
Edmund Gwenn and Norman Page, respectively. 





later that I had really used another.” Consult Archibald Henderson: “George 
Bernard Shaw Self-Revealed,’ The Fortnightly Review, April 1, 1926. To 
another, Shaw confessed: “The sulky Social-Democrat (Man and Superman) 
is the late Harry Quelch. . . . The anarchist is a little man with whom I once 
worked in an office, not a bit an anarchist in real life, but that sort of man.” 
See H. C. Duffin, “Bernard Shaw and a Critic,” The Cornhill Magazine, 
January, 1924. In his first novel Jmmaturity, the model for Cyril Scott is the 
painter Cecil Lawson. 
10 See Chapter xxxix. 
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At the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, England, November 209, 
1926, was produced His Wild Oat, an adaptation from the French 
piece, Dis Que C’Est Toi, by Sidney Blow. Bernard Shaw and 
Sir Hall Czine were impersonated by Ronald Simpson and Eliot 
Makeham, respectively. Shaw assisted in the adaptation, and 
supplied the lines which he utters: 


I frequent the Old Vic to encourage William Shakespear, me fore- 
runner, Sir. 


and also the dialogue: 


SHaw (fo CaINnE): When you open your lips, Hall, I seem to hear 
the immortal bard himself. 

CAINE (surprised): Ho! ho! This from you, George? 

SHAW: You deserve it, Hall. There are not two men living who 
admire themselves and one another more sincerely than you and I." 


Shaw is an extremely gifted and ingenious playwright, with a 
strong sense of the dramatic. But with him, the dramatic 
usually means a climax of disillusionment; and Shaw has a posi- 
tively diabolic cleverness in “buttering a moral slide” for even 
the most serious of his characters. None escapes the devastating 
discipline of anti-climax. But the result aimed at is emancipa- 
tion and encouragement, not mere humiliating derision. Shaw, 
inveterately classical, “chastens morals by ridicule,” but strives 
to free our souls in the process. We laugh not so much at the par- 
ticular people, as at the society and civilization which tolerates and 
makes possible or inevitable such incidents and such situations. 
We laugh with the wrong side of the mouth often, but never, if 
Shaw can help it, with the wrong side of the soul. 


11 See Claire Price, “Shaw Shows How to Impersonate Shaw,” in the New 
York Times, December 26, 1926, illustrated with an excellent photograph of 
the players impersonating the two celebrities. 


CHAPTER L 


COMEDY AND TRAGI-COMEDY 


N the development of the drama in modern times, Shaw finds 
| that comedy has outstripped tragedy. We note in Shake- 
spearean tragedy little advance over that of the Greeks. 
Tragedy—drama that purges the soul by pity and terror—has 
been, as Shaw puts it, simple, sublime and overwhelming from the 
first. Comedy, on the other hand, has in recent times assumed 
a dark, sardonic cast. Modern tragedy is slightly irradiated with 
humor and occasional comic relief. Modern comedy either flaunts 
its flippant irony upon the surface or bears the frail bark of 
laughter upon a subtle under-current of tragedy. Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Tolstoy wrote tragi-comedies supplying a “much deeper 
and grimmer entertainment than tragedy.” These ironic com- 
mentaries on the aristocratic futility of a capitalist civilization 
find their germ in some initial jest or comedic situation which 
grows inevitably into something ironic, and even tragic. Shaw 
speaks many a true word in jest; as Father Keegan pungently 
says: “Every jest is an earnest in the womb of time.” The true 
distinction of his dramas is that they always penetrate deeper 
than the two-penny dilemmas of ordinary people; they open up 
a vista into an entire civilization. They are happily conceived 
jests, often overloaded with cheap and irrelevant farce; but these 
jests stiffen into solemn earnests. The farce of the immediate 
situation deepens into the comedy of a maladjusted social order, 
which offers only avenues of travail or escape which no self- 
respecting man or woman will take? 
Shaw belongs with the great comedic figures of world-literature 
—with Aristophanes and Euripides, with Moliére and Swift, with 
Cervantes and Mark Twain—who see comedy as irresistibly 





1 Consult Bernard Shaw, “Tolstoy: Tragedian or Comedian?” The Mercury 
Book (London, 1927). This essay appeared originally in The London Mercury, 


May, 1921. 
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tragic, tragedy as germinally comic. In a discussion with me 
on the subject of comedy, Shaw pointed out that no thor- 
oughgoing study has been made of the evolution of the theatre 
and of the drama viewed his way. It is significant of his irre- 
pressibly comedic nature—this malicious Irishman who could see 
a macabre jest in the “spontaneous combustion” of Arnold Daly 
—that he traces this evolution from two essentially comic figures: 
“the two original human types of the long haired elocutionist 
posing as a man of tragic destiny, to whom it is death to be 
ridiculed or even passed over as a common person, and his polar 
opposite, the funny man, with whom it is a necessity of life to 
be laughed at, even if he has to undergo the most grotesque dis- 
figurements and ignominious cudgellings to satisfy his need. 
These are not only aboriginal types: they are contemporary 
ones. ... Tragedy as we know it is a development from the 
recitation and the pedestal of the one (probably a sugar box to 
begin with) and the circus ring and conversations with the ring- 
master of the other.” ? 

Shaw’s insight is perceptibly deeper, his vision more pene- 
trating, than that of the average man or woman. What is TRUTH? 
Yet these heightened powers do not enable Shaw to depict 
things realistically—‘“as they are,” as we see them.? These 
Shavian powers and perceptions enable him to throw things into 
the most delightfully weird perspective: we are in the cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari. The art of comic distortion is the art of cari- 
cature. Shaw insists that the undramatized march of events, as 
seen, for instance, by a spectator on Broadway or in Fleet Street, 

2G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, 1o Adelphi Terrace, London, 
March 8, 1918. In a delightful address “On Actors and Acting,” delivered before 
The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art at the Academy Theatre, London, on De- 
cember 7, 1928 (The New York TZimes, January 6, 1920), Shaw further 
elucidated these ideas in a burst of autobiographical confession: 

This [phenomenon of the funny man] is a curious psychological thing. It 
has prevented me from becoming a really great author. I have unfortunately 
this desperate temptation that suddenly comes on me. Just when I am really 
rising to the height of my power that I may become really tragic and great, 
some absurd joke occurs, and the anti-climax is irresistible... . I cannot deny 
that I have got the tragedian and I have got the clown in me; and the clown 
trips me up in the most dreadful way. The English public have said for a 
long time I am not serious, because you never know when the red-hot poker 
will suddenly make its appearance or I shall trip over something or other. 


3 Shaw assures me: “I have never pretended to represent things ‘as they are.’ 
That is the business of the Movietone news.” 
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is meaningless. Until it is selected and rearranged as drama its 
significance remains inscrutable: it cannot become a real experi- 
ence. On this I must point out that the dramatization can be 
real only in the relativistic sense; for Einstein has happily famil- 
iarized us with the amazingly catholic notion that all the views 
of things, received as representative impressions by different indi- 
viduals, are equally “real.” No one of them is more “real” than 
any other one. Shaw’s impression is therefore relativistically 
“real”; but so warped by the space-time electro-magnetic aura 
which he emanates that it often appears to others as fantastic, dis- 
torted and delightfully out of focus. A child told to look into 
a door-knob and see there a non-Euclidean picture of the “real” 
world is intrigued, but not incredulous. It is quite natural and 
simple to the receptive mind of an intelligent child to conceive 
that this door-knob world is as real as the world in which he goes 
about his daily tasks. To the rigid, moulded mind of an adult 
accustomed to conventionally accepted ideas, the notion seems 
eccentric and impossible. 

Ever since his career as dramatist was definitely launched 
with Arms and the Man, Shaw has engaged in a hammer-and- 
tongs struggle with critics and public. There have been two 
chief grounds for this struggle; a revolt against the life of the 
stage, its artificiality, unnaturalness, and hopelessly sentimental 
standards; and a resolute effort to make the reading and theatre- 
going publics accept him as a realist. In a shrewd defence of 
his position, at the very outset of his career as dramatist, 
he attempted to convict the critics of “knowing everything 
wrong.” A quotation or two will clarify Shaw’s notions of 
comedy : 


Put a thing on the stage for them [the drama critics] as it is 
in real life, and instead of receiving it with the blank wonder of 
plain ignorance, they reject it with scorn as an imposture, on the 
ground that the real thing is known to the whole world to be quite 
different. Offer them Mr. Crummles’s real pump and tubs, and 
they will denounce both as spurious on the ground that the tubs 
have no handles, and the pump no bung-hole. 

I am, among other things, a dramatist; but I am not an original 
one, and so have to take all my dramatic material either from real 
life at first hand, or from authentic documents. The more usual 
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course is to take it out of other dramas, in which case, on tracing it 
back from one drama to another, you finally come to its origin in 
the inventive imagination of some original dramatist. Now a fact 
as invented by a dramatist differs widely from the fact of the same 
name as it exists or occurs objectively in real life. Not only stage 
pumps and tubs, but (much more) stage morality and stage human 
nature differ from the realities of these things. Consequently to a 
man who derives all his knowledge of life from witnessing plays, 
nothing appears more unreal than objective life. A dramatic critic 
is generally such a man; and the more exactly I reproduce objective 
life for him on the stage, the more certain he is to call my play an 
extravaganza. ... 

We have, then, two sorts of life to deal with: one subjective or 
Stagey, the other objective or real. What are the comparative ad- 
vantages of the two for the purposes of the dramatist? Stage life is 
artificially simple and well understood by the masses; but it is very 
stale; its feeling is conventional; it is totally unsuggestive of thought 
because all its conclusions are foregone; and it is constantly in con- 
flict with the real knowledge which the separate members of the 
audience derive from their own daily occupations. For instance, 
a naval or military melodrama only goes down with civilians. Real 
life, on the other hand, is so ill understood, even by its clearest ob- 
servers, that no sort of consistency is discoverable in it; there is no 
“natural justice” corresponding to that simple and pleasant concept, 
“poetic justice”; and, as a whole, it is unthinkable. But, on the other 
hand, it is credible, stimulating, suggestive, various, free from creeds 
and systems—in short, it is real.* 


Thus it is a differentiating mark of Shaw’s temperament that 
he finds comedy in the contrast between real life and the 
imaginary life of popular illusion. His career as a dramatist 
begins with his happy definition of Arms and the Man, which 
may also serve in large measure as a definition, of comedy in 
general: “the comedy [Arms and the Man] is the comedy of 
the collision of the realities represented by the realistic play- 
wright with the preconception of stageland.” 

Comedy, in the large sense, emerges in the contrast between a 
sharply realized view of life and a conventional and artificial 
view. Comedy is exposure, often indecent exposure; we laugh at 





4G. Bernard Shaw, “A Dramatic Realist to His Critics,” The New Review, 
July, 1894; Eclectic Magazine, September, 1894. 
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the unusual and prohibited spectacle of people suddenly revealed 
in all their nakedness. Tragedy is emotion, comedy is thought. 
Tragedy is the play of passion, comedy the play of intellect. 
Tragedy is art, comedy is science. Tragedy is the aspiring man 
frustrated by the gods; comedy is the faltering man derided by 
circumstance.© Thomas Huxley said that if Herbert Spencer 
wrote a play, it would be a tragedy of “the slaying of a beautiful 
theory by an ugly fact.” May I paraphrase this saying, to give 
a definition of a Shaw comedy: ‘The true comedy of Shaw: the 
slaying of a stupid theory of life by antiseptic wit and satiric 
common sense.” 

Edmund Burke once said with oratorical fervor: “You cannot 
bring an indictment against a whole nation.” Burke was old- 
fashioned: he did not live in the era of Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw 
and Brieux. Nowadays dramatists are not content to bring an 
indictment against a whole nation: that is too small a job. They 
bring an indictment against a whole civilization. 

Shaw undoubtedly owes his heaviest obligations to Dickens, 
Shelley and Samuel Butler.© To the first, that farcical element 
in his comedy which has sometimes enriched and sometimes 
cheapened it. To the second his vegetarianism, his atheism, 
his habitual sense of revolt. To the third, inspiration for in- 
verted truism, the turning topsy turvy of familiar sayings, 
the satire of home, family, and education. From all these come 


5“So much the worse for both,” comments Shaw; “for if these antitheses are 
true both tragedy and comedy are false, life exhibiting all their qualities in- 
extricably mixed.” 

6In his boyhood Shaw was saturated with Dickens—as were likewise his 
friends Walkley and Chesterton; but he never consciously imitated Dickens. 
Indeed, in Shaw’s world of music, art and philosophy, Dickens was an “igno- 
ramus.” Moreover, clowning, in which Shaw is adept, is not peculiar to 
Dickens: it is deep in English literature, which Shaw knew intimately—miracle 
plays, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Fielding—from the first. In a forgotten little essay, 
“On Dickens,” The Dickensian (London, 1914), pp. 150-151, Shaw penetratingly 
observes: 

I am a Dickensian if by a Dickensian you mean a person who read all Dickens 
eagerly in his nonage. I read a good deal of him in my childhood before I 
dreamt of asking whom a book was by. I was a good deal influenced by him. 
. . . If Dickens’s day as a sentimental romancer is over, his day as a prophet 
and social critic is only dawning. . . . Dickens’s England, the England of 
Barnacle and Stiltstalking and Hamlet's Aunt, invaded and overwhelmed by 
Merdle and Veneering and Fledgeby, with Mr. Gradgrind theorizing, and Mr. 
Bounderby bullying in thé provinces, is revealing itself in every day’s news, as 
the real England we live in. 
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intimations of that powerful spirit of tragi-comedy which finds 
its full flower in Ibsen and Strindberg. 
Comedy is drama which chastens morals by ridicule. This 





G.B.S. IN ADMONITORY MOOD—A CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN IMPRESSION 


Reproduced from the drawing by Karel Capek with the per- 
mission of the publishers of Karel Capek’s LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


definition does not fit the Dickens of the early and middle period, 
when he is merely poking fun at individuals and making them 
ridiculous. It is with Hard Times that Dickens passes from farce 
to comedy, from laughing at people’s individual weaknesses, 
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foibles, and follies to depicting with savage irony the injustices 
and tyrannies, the inequalities and the wrongs, of society itself. 
This new departure in Hard Times, which Ruskin pronounced 
Dickens’ best novel, is lucidly described by Shaw: 


Hard Times was written in 1854, just at the turn of the half cen- 
tury; and in it we see Dickens with his eyes newly open and his con- 
science newly stricken by the discovery of the real state of England. 
In the book that went immediately before, Bleak House, he was still 
denouncing evils and ridiculing absurdities that were mere symptoms 
of the anarchy that followed the industrial revolution of the XVIII 
and XIX centuries, and the conquest of political power by Com- 
mercialism in 1832. In Bleak House Dickens knows nothing of the 
industrial revolution: he imagines that what is wrong is that when 
a dispute arises over the division of the plunder of the nation, the 
Court of Chancery, instead of settling the dispute cheaply and 
promptly, beggars the disputants and pockets both their shares. His 
description of our party system, with its Coodle, Doodle, Toodle, 
etc., has never been surpassed for accuracy and for penetration of 
superficial pretence. But he had not dug down to the bed rock of 
the imposture. His portrait of the ironmaster who visits Sir Leices- 
ter Dedlock, and who is so solidly superior to him, might have been 
drawn by Macaulay: there is not a touch of Bounderby in it. His 
horrible and not untruthful portraits of the brickmakers whose ab- 
ject and battered wives call them “master,” and his picture of the now 
vanished slum between Drury Lane and Catherine Street which he 
calls Tom All Alone’s, suggest (save in the one case of the outcast 
Jo, who is, like Oliver Twist, a child, and therefore outside the old 
self-help panacea of Dickens’s time) nothing but individual delin- 
quencies, local plague-spots, negligent authorities. 

In Hard Times you will find all this changed. Coketown, which 
you can see to-day for yourself in all its grime in the Potteries (the 
real name of it is Hanley in Staffordshire on the London and North 
Western Railway), is not, like Tom All Alone’s, a patch of slum in 
a fine city, easily cleared away as Tom’s actually was about fifty 
years after Dickens called attention to it. Coketown is the whole 
place; and its rich manufacturers are proud of its dirt, and declare 
that they like to see the sun blacked out with smoke, because it 
means that the furnaces are busy and money is being made; whilst 
its poor factory hands have never known any other sort of town, and 
are as content with it as a rat is with a hole. Mr. Rouncewell, the 
pillar of society who snubs Sir Leicester with such dignity, has be- 
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come Mr. Bounderby, the self-made humbug. The Chancery suitors 
who are driving themselves mad by hanging about the Courts in the 
hope of getting a judgment in their favor instead of trying to earn 
an honest living, are replaced by factory operatives who toil miser- 
ably and incessantly only to see the streams of gold they set flowing 
slip through their fingers into the pockets of men who revile and op- 
press them. 

Clearly this is not the Dickens who burlesqued the old song of the 
Fine Old English Gentleman, and saw in the evils he attacked only 
the sins and wickednesses and follies of a great civilization. This 
is Karl Marx, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Carpenter, rising up against 
civilization itself as against a disease, and declaring that it is not 
our disorder but our order that is horrible; that it is not our criminals 
but our magnates that are robbing and murdering us; and that it 
is not merely Tom All Alone’s that must be demolished and abol- 
ished, pulled down, rooted up, and made for ever impossible so that 
nothing shall remain of it but History’s record of its infancy, but 
our entire social system. For that was how men felt, and how some 
of them spoke, in the early days of the Great Conversion which pro- 
duced, first, such books as the Latter Day Pamphlets of Carlyle, 
Dickens’s Hard Times, and the tracts and sociological novels of the 
Christian Socialists, and Jater on the socialist movement which has 
now spread all over the world, and which has succeeded in convincing 
even those who most abhor the name of Socialism that the condition 
of the civilized world is deplorable, and that the remedy is far be- 
yond the means of individual righteousness. Formerly men said to 
the victim of society who ventured to complain, “Go and reform 
yourself before you pretend to reform Society.” It now has to admit 
that until Society is reformed, no man can reform himself except in 
the most insignificantly small ways. He may cease picking your 
pocket of half crowns; but he cannot cease taking a quarter of a 
million a year from the community for nothing at one end of the 
scale, or living under conditions in which health, decency, and gentle- 
ness are impossible at the other, if he happens to be born to such 
a lot.’ 


In modern times comedy has undergone a drastic transforma- 
tion, imparting to it fresh richness and depth. We have seen 
in our time comedy evolve from the play which chastises indi- 
viduals by ridicule to the play which chastens morals by irony. 





7 Introduction to Hard Times (Waverley Book Co., London, 1913). 
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There is much of the Dickens of Hard Times in the Shaw of 
Major Barbara, much of the Ibsen of Peer Gynt in the Shaw 
of Heartbreak House. Ibsen brought tragi-comedy to the position 
of a recognized form in his later plays: The Master Builder, 
John Gabriel Borkman, When We Dead Awaken. All these plays, 
intended for stark tragedies, turn out to be ironic comedies, 
grim satires on our civilization. Here the elements of comedy 
and tragedy are not placed in alternation and juxtaposition: they 
are fused into a strange composite, which modern life so elo- 
quently embodies. 

I have already quoted Shaw’s curious theory of the evolution 
of drama, through two basic types: the clown and the long-haired 
highbrow. In the course of making some studies of both tragedy 
and comedy, their nature and evolution, I asked Mr. Shaw to 
give me lists of the leading specimens in both types. To my 
amusement, he placed his own The Doctor’s Dilemma at the 
peak, not of comedy, but of tragedy! This, I felt, was exactly 
that fundamental misapprehension, that inability to see him- 
self as others see him, which has made Shaw seem so queer 
to the rest of the world. When I thanked him for the amuse- 
ment his rating of The Doctor’s Dilemma as a culminating point 
of the evolution of tragedy afforded me, he replied with a patient 
demonstration that his play was a tragi-comedy, a richer develop- 
ment than mere comedy, a higher form than mere tragedy. I 
quote from his interesting disquisition regarding his “scheme of 
study”: 


I was perfectly unconscious of anything funny about it. 1 was as 
serious as Galileo when he said that a five pound weight would fall 
as fast as a ten pound one, though no doubt that struck the Pisans 
as a screaming joke. But you came out right by taking The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma as a climax. . . . The long haired highbrow and the 
clown in the earlier stages of the art they produced, had to keep off 
one another’s grass, because the public mood was not flexible enough 
to bear a mixture of the comic and tragic in one piece. Later on. 
however, alternations of comedy and tragedy as a relief to one an- 
other were found practicable. The miracle plays of the Middle Ages 
make a feature of comic relief; and Shakespear carried it to the 
pitch of introducing clowns into his most tragic scenes (the porter 
in Macbeth, and the clown who brings the asp to Cleopatra). 
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Moliére’s Sganarelle, ending the tragedy of Don Juan’s damnation 
with “Mes gages! mes gages!’’ was too much for French taste: one of 
the Corneilles was employed to substitute solemn twaddle for it. 

But still the comic stuff and the tragic were alternated and ccn- 
trasted: you did not get a chemical combination which made the 
spectator laugh with one side of his mouth and cry with the other. 
Ibsen was the first great dramatic chemist. It would not be quite 
true to say of Peer Gynt that every moment of it is at once comic 
and tragic, and of Brand that every moment of it is at once tragic 
and comic. But it would be true of The Wild Duck, in which even 
the incident of the herring salad making the daimonic drunkard sick 
is ghastly.® 


Shaw drew up a brief culture skeleton, “for my amusement” 
as he explained. The classifications he expressly disclaimed as 
absolute. “Faust is a tragedy as well as a comedy in spite of 
the happy ending; and Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida are 
comedies as well as tragedies, in spite of the general slaughter at 
the end.” Here is Shaw’s list of leading tragedies: 


The Medieval Passion Plays 

Shakespear’s Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth with Antony and Cleopatra, 
Measure for Measure, and Troilus and Cressida. 

Richard Wagner’s’ Niblung’s Ring 

Ibsen’s Brand, Rosmersholm, Master Builder, and When We Dead 
Awaken. 

Masefield’s tragedies to illustrate the rebirth of tragedy in 

The Doctor's Dilemma f England after three centuries 


Finally 
The Greek Tragedies ® 


Concerning the crucial point at issue, Shaw later wrote me: 


The Doctor’s Dilemma was called a tragedy partly for the absurd 
reason that Archer challenged me to write a tragedy, and partly 
for the much better reason that its theme: that of “a man of genius 
who is not also a man of honor,” is the most tragic of all themes to 
people who can understand its importance. Even the comedy which 
runs concurrently with it: the comedy of the medical profession 





8G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, ro Adelphi Terrace, London, 
March 8, 1918. 


® Ibid., November 16, 1917. 
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a6 at present organized in England, is a tragic comedy, with death 
conducting the orchestra, Yet the play is funnier than most farces 
The tragedy of Dubedat is not his death but his lifer nevertheless 
his death, a purely poetic one, would once have seemed wholly in- 
compatible with laughter, It takes place in the presence of the 
newspaper reporter, who 1S almost as ludicrous and farcical as such 
people are in real life: and the perfectly genuine and moving dis 
tress of B, B, is expressed by misquotations of Shakespear in the 
manner of Huckleberry Fin, 

In Androcles you have the same chemical combination, Here I 
take historical tragedy at its deepest: a point reached only by te- 
ligious persecution, And the thing ts done as if it were a reowe or a 
Christmas pantomime, the chief flgure being a pantomime lion.” 


10 Joid,, March 8, 1018, 


CHAPTER LI 
THE VOLUNTEER STATESMAN 


NCE asked what fe had done in the World War, Shaw 
O replied that he had done everything he could, first to 

prevent, and then to stop, the bloody thing. In 1924, 
in response to a query of mine, he quizzically replied : “My oppor- 
tunity was eighteen months before the war, when I showed how 
it might have been averted. I cannot help governments if they 
will not listen to me, or have not the strength of mind to act 
on my very mild suggestions.” His actions and utterances on 
the subject have been almost universally misunderstood, and it 
is no easy matter to disentangle truth from falsehood. Long 
hours of conversation with him, the exchange of letters before, 
during and after the war, and painstaking study of virtually 
everything he has written on the subject have finally made clear 
to me Shaw’s attitude and point of view. Far from being a de- 
featist as many charged, Shaw was a bitter-ender, a Jusqu’aubout- 
yst.. Far from being a pacifist, Shaw supported the war and, on 
three or four occasions, conspicuously served the British Empire. 
But his criticism was so fierce, his exposure of governmental pre- 
tense so drastic, his disloyalty to loyalty so pronounced that he 
came near writing his epitaph. England is undoubtedly the most 
liberal and tolerant nation in the world. The strain to which 
Shaw subjected England’s patience is best proved by his own— 
of course “greatly exaggerated”—statement, that he narrowly 
escaped being hanged. 

In the piping times of peace the British public laughed con- 
sumedly at this professional clown who made himself a motley 
to the view for their amusement. They grinned delightedly when 
Shaw declared his utter lack of patriotism, asserted that he was 
as little loyal to the land of his nativity as to the land of his 
adoption which had procured its ruin; and quoted with evident 
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relish Dr. Johnson’s definition of patriotism as the last refuge 
of a scoundrel. But when the torrent of war burst upon the 
world and Shaw continued to repudiate the claims of blind 
and unreasoning patriotism, the British public were first 
astounded, then indignant, finally horrified. During the World 
War there were only two international publicists who caught the 
ear of the world and refused to yield to the psychopathia of war- 
mania and blood-madness: Maximilian Harden and Bernard 
Shaw. On certain points, it seems to me that Shaw was disin- 
genuous, wrong-headed and impossibilist; but in the main his 
contentions were sound, sensible and free from illusions. To 
violate the convention of loyal acquiescence in the government’s 
position, to refuse to be muzzled, to puncture the bubbles of 
patriotic rodomontade and the pretexts of injured innocence— 
this was branded as unheard of, unpatriotic, undiplomatic, dis- 
loyal. The call to arms automatically shackles thought. In the 
midst of war’s alarms it is sweet and lovely—dulce et decorum— 
to die intellectually for one’s country. 

Shaw made no new departure: he acted entirely in character. 
He was faithful to ideals he had always persistently upheld. As 
a Social-Democrat, a champion of labor and the interests of the 
laboring man, a pacifist in principle if not in action, Shaw was 
always the unrelenting foe of aristocracy, secret diplomacy, mili- 
tarism, junkerism. Many other people refused to stop thinking 
during the war; but Shaw, with the most irritable perversity, 
insisted on thinking aloud. To the British public, this was, in 
the language of Artemus Ward, “2 mutch.” 

For at least five years before 1914, it was perfectly clear to 
me, as a visitor in both England and Germany, as it was to untold 
numbers of Americans, that war between Germany and Great 
Britain was inevitable and imminent. In Berlin in 1911 I was 
almost forced off the sidewalk more than once, by swaggering 
German officers, linked arm in arm, insolently walking three or 
four abreast. In England in 1910 I was daily assured that Lon- 
don was infested with German spies, that Germany must be 
smashed, and her fleet, as a terrible menace to England, destroyed. 
I was confidentially shown maps of the British Isles dotted with 
red areas, these representing the communities making military 
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preparation for the inevitable conflict (recruiting stations and 
military units of the Territorial Army). 

Long before the war, Shaw was in active revolt against secret 
diplomacy. He was fully resolved to drag the issues from behind 
the veil of intrigue, deception, indirection and actual lying, out 
into the open for the enlightenment of the man-in-the-street. 
As a “practical” suggestion, months before the outbreak of 
hostilities, he publicly proposed the most incredible and amazing 
program. It was juvenile in its innocence of the faith of nations, 
the practice of diplomacy, the first principle of national good 
faith. Upon this fantastic proposal he harped again and again, 
throughout the war and afterwards; but no one—editors, public, 
diplomats, foreign office—ever paid the slightest attention to it. 

With no experience as either statesman or diplomat, Shaw ex- 
posed his basic misunderstanding of practical statesmanship in 
the astounding proposal that, as a substitute for balance of 
power diplomacy, the western European nations should agree 
among themselves that if any one of them goes to war, the others 
will oppose her. In a vague fashion, this is an anticipation of the 
later League of Nations. It amounted to a suggestion that a sort 
of League of Nations for western Europe be established, for the 
single purpose of preventing a European conflagration. Shaw 
wished Great Britain to say to France: “If you make war on 
Germany, I shall fight you and support Germany”; and at the 
same time say to Germany: “If you make war on France, I shall 
fight you and support France.” In making such an impractical 
and impossibilist proposal, Shaw showed a complete misap- 
prehension of the intricacies of diplomacy, the natural prepos- 
sessions and stubborn maintenance of long-fostered loyalties, the 
vital necessity in a democracy of creating a well-nigh universal 
atmosphere of support before unmasking the necessity for a 
declaration of war. Ever since Germany had embarked upon 
her huge program of naval expansion, the British recognized it 
as a menace which must be destroyed. Suppose France, in an 
excess of excitement—as Germany claims was actually done— 
had crossed Germany’s borders before a declaration of war. Does 





1 Consult Archibald Henderson, “America and Fair Play: A Plea for Neu- 
trality,” Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, December 13, 1914. Reprinted 
in The Congressional Record, Washington, D. C., January 9, 1915. 
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anyone in his right mind believe that in 1914 the British govern- 
ment could have induced parliament to declare war on France 
and throw in her lot with Germany, already marked down as 
England’s predestined victim for venturing to build a navy in 
competition with her, to threaten her command of the seas? 

When Shaw originally advanced the idea, many months be- 
fore the war, it fell flat—no notice was taken of this rather 
feeble “Shavian joke.” Shaw remarked in 1919: “The dead 
silence which followed this proposal in the Press was inevitable; 
for as I was not a party politician, nor a famous cricketer, jockey, 
or glovefighter, neither the political columns nor the stunt col- 
umns of the British Press were concerned with me: I might as 
well have been Fielding, Goldsmith, Blake, Dickens, Hardy, Wells 
or Bennett for all the attention my political ideas received from 
the newspapers.” 2? When Shaw dined with Prince Lichnowsky, 
some months before war was declared, he seriously advanced the 
suggestion; but the German ambassador summarily rejected it, 
on the ground that, in his opinion, it was unnecessary, and that 
Sir Edward Grey was one of the greatest living statesmen, and 
the truest friend of Germany. The British foreign office took no 
notice of it, although an official there frankly told Shaw that 
were Shaw in the foreign office, he would involve Great Britain in 
a war in a fortnight. Shaw’s self-assurance, his faith in his own 
ability as a statesman and his skill as a diplomat, never deserted 
him, even in the face of this unanimous rejection of his dearly 
cherished but psychologically unrealizable plan. 

Equally unnatural, psychologically, was his free gift to Ger- 
many of information as to what she should have done. Shaw 
maintained that the only alternative to the course of action 
Wilhelm pursued, was to leave his western frontiers open and 
unprotected, “confiding them publicly to the honor of France, 
England and America, whilst he, representing the most civilized 
state in the world, met the attack of the abominable Czardom 
in the east. Public opinion in the west would then have been 
on his side; it would have been impossible for England and 
America, and dangerous for France, to stab him in the back. 
But the card was a big one which only a big democratically 


2 Bernard Shaw, Peace Conference Hints (London, 1919), p. 25. 
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trained man could have played.”* No “big democratically 
trained man” would have dared to gamble this way with his 
country’s safety—not even that greatest of military gamblers, 
Napoleon. In kingdoms and empires it is not monarchs, but 
chancelleries, that make war; in republics, no president dare act 
unless his people are overwhelmingly in sympathy with his poli- 
cies. Imagine England and France remaining quiescent while 
Austria ravaged Serbia and Germany crushed their ally, Russia 
—thus making much easier Germany’s future conquest of Eng- 
land and France! 

Shaw was always deeply distrustful of mutual professions of 
friendship between Great Britain and Germany, as mere “scraps 
of paper.” He set himself resolutely against the militarists and 
the militaristic point of view, which maintained as its first 
article of faith the view that Germany’s fleet and naval program 
constituted an open threat to Great Britain’s naval supremacy. 
A year or so before the war, Count Harry Kessler prepared a 
manifesto expressive of Germany’s good will towards England, 
which bore as signatories many of the most illustrious names in 
Germany. As Shaw says, “It breathed nothing but esteem and 
admiration for the English character and the contributions of 
the English to culture and science. According to it, Germany 
Saw us as a nation of Shakespears, Newtons, and Wellingtons.” ¢ 
In response, the English leaders of opinion, scholars, scientists 
and men of letters prepared a corresponding message of good will 
toward Germany. At Count Kessler’s request, Shaw drafted 
England’s manifesto. Shaw applied to it the acid test to see 
if it was a humbug. The touchstone of sincerity for the “ecstatic” 
sentiments expressed in the manifesto was a sentence inserted, 
perhaps not without a touch of sardonic malice, by Shaw. This 
sentence was to the effect that far from regarding the growth 
of the German fleet with suspicion and jealousy, the English 
saw in it only an additional bulwark of one common civilization. 
This “joker” burked the manifesto, and proved that its political 
value was precisely nothing. Not a single signature of any 





8 “Bernard Shaw Reviews His War Record: A Conversation with Archibald 


Henderson,” The Century Magazine, January, 1925. 
4 Albert J. Beveridge, “British War Opinion,” Collier's Weekly, June 12, 
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political leader could be got except on condition that this sentence 
be expunged. It was accordingly expunged, and signatures went 
a-begging. Shaw created no little surprise by refusing to sign 
the very document he had drafted. Without the test sentence, 
he regarded the manifesto as a humbug. The incident affords 
an instructive lesson and commentary. 

On the credit side of the things which Shaw did in the Great 
War two must be singled out for mention: a story and a preface. 
The former is a touching fantasy, strange blend of the super- 
natural, the un-“realistic” and the symbolically true: “The Em- 
peror and the Little Girl.” It is a parable of human vanity set 
over against human suffering: the revelation of the meaning of 
war to one of its makers who vainly seeks self-exculpation in the 
phrase: “Ich habe es nicht gewollt.”® The other is the preface 
to “Family Life in Germany under the Blockade.” It is the 
reasoned condemnation by a humanitarian and an economist of 
the continuation of the blockade. Shaw reveals the colossal 
stupidity of allowing hatred to impede the restoration of trade 
relations; and condemns the continuation (as late as July, 1919, 
date of composition) of the blockade as “not only a vile revenge 
on the innocent, but a suicidal blunder.” 


6 Archibald Henderson, Table Talk of G.B.S. (New York, 1925). 

6 This story was written for the Vestiare Marie-José, a Belgian war charity 
for children, in 1916. It was published in 1916 in Germany by the Freiheits- 
verlag; and also appeared, in the translation of Siegfried Trebitsch, in Die 
Neue Rundschau, May, 1928. 

7 Bernard Shaw, Preface to “Family Life in Germany under the Blockade. 
Compiled by Lina Richter, from reports from doctors, school nurses, children’s 
judges and teachers, National Labour Press Limited (London; July, 1919). 


CHAPTER LII 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR—OPEN LETTER 
TO WOODROW WILSON 


HEN the World War, with its disorganization of many 
of the cultural organizations of peace time, broke upon 


Europe, it put Shaw, the satirist in the theatre, out of 
commission. The war effectively muzzled the dramatic poet. 
“You cannot make war on war,” explained Shaw, “and on your 
neighbors at the same time. War cannot bear the terrible castiga- 
tion of comedy, the ruthless light of laughter that gleams on the 
stage.” Driven from the practice of his profession as playwright 
and largely having a stop put to his earnings in the theatre, Shaw 
returned to his early love, the pamphlet. Collecting the neces- 
sary documents, he retired to Torquay, where he sunned himself 
on the roof of the Hydro Hotel incubating his famous pamphlet, 
Common Sense About the War It fell upon the astounded 
public with the detonation of a thunder clap. 

Nothing is easier than to confirm Shaw’s paradoxical remark 
that he is the most inadequately advertised man of letters alive. 
The interpreters, the pseudo-interpreters (what a host of these 
there are!), and the public advertise everything but the most 
important thing: Shaw’s serious writings. The real man— 
humanitarian, publicist and impassioned political pamphleteer— 
has been concealed behind the voluminous trappings of a dozen 
secondary “reputations.” This real Shaw we discern unmis- 
takably as the Voltaire of our days, the present-day reincarnation 
of Swift. 

Voltaire won immortality and the heartfelt gratitude of 
posterity for his brilliant, prolonged and gallant defence and 
justification of the Calas family, which had suffered untold 
tyrannies and irremediable wrongs at the hands of the Roman 


(ener ps Ap 


1Supplement to The New Statesman, November 14, 1914. 
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Catholic Church. This same passion for justice and humanity 
finds expression in the Shaw who exposed the horrors of the 
Denshawai affair. That moving story has been so fully set forth 
by Shaw in the “Preface for Politicians” and by the late Sir 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in his pamphlet, Atrocities of British 
Rule in India, as to warrant no repetition here. Shaw fully 
drove home the lesson that English rule in Ireland had been 
“animated by the same spirit” as English rule in Egypt. 

The stern spirit of ruthless revelation of national evils, diplo- 
matic and military, which animated Swift in writing that master- 
piece of political pamphleteering, The Conduct of the Allies, 
fired Shaw in the writing of Common Sense About the War. 
Swift was moved to seva indignatio by the wrongs under which 
the nation suffered: misguided counsels, mistaken interests, 
political follies, useless wars, financial disasters. International 
justice and straight political thinking, rather than mere pa- 
triotic impulse, were the leading motives in Shaw’s terrific indict- 
ment. Let us clarify the issues, confess our faults, acknowledge 
the wrongs on all sides, and sweep away diplomatic rubbish— 
in order that we may go ahead with a pure heart and a clear 
conscience to smash the military despotism of a Germany gone 
mad. 

In pursuing the course of action which he adopted, Shaw was 
acting thoroughly in character as the Swift of his age. With a nu- 
merous following in the United States and on the Continent, with 
a literary reputation as a figure of eminence, Shaw turned the 
cold light of a ruthless criticism upon the mighty and many-sided 
phenomenon of the war. He wrote, not as an Englishman, not as 
a patriot, but as an alien, and a prejudiced, not an impartial, critic. 
Indeed he prided himself upon his “Irish capacity for criticising 
England with something of the detachment of the foreigner, and 
perhaps with a certain slightly malicious taste for taking the con- 
ceit out of her.” Shaw was never a sportsman; in the first pub- 
lished sketch of him in Who’s Who, he gave as his favorite 
diversion: “Anything but sport.” In his resolution to be a “good 
European” and not a conventional patriot, Shaw violated the first 
principle of the representative Briton’s code: good sportsmanship. 
At first Common Sense was received in London with mixed feel- 
ings, but on the whole not unfavorably. Robert Lynd amusingly 
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remarked that from the moment it appeared, the war was spoken 
of and written about as a war between the Allies on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bernard Shaw. 
Later, however, the chill winds of obloquy blew strong; and a 
sheet like The Bystander, which catered to the man-in-the-street, 
urged a concerted avoidance of playhouses devoted to the pro- 
duction of Shaw’s plays. Shaw came in for severe denun- 
ciation, even execration by the red-hot patriots—in especial, as 
Shaw claims, by those who had never read Common Sense. Sir 
Edward Grey and the principles he represented were particularly 
obnoxious to Shaw. Seven years earlier, in the preface to John 
Bull’s Other Island, he had solemnly warned England of what 
would happen to her if she did not get rid of Grey and people 
like him. But Shaw’s ratiocinations were then regarded as harm- 
less vagaries or triumphs of irresponsible paradox. Now he could 
point a formidable finger at Grey and say: “See to what a pass 
this man has brought England!” 

To the English people, quivering under the twin forces of fear 
and personal tragedy, the sting of the gadfly was unendurable. 
Old friends deserted Shaw, he was severely castigated as disloyal 
and pro-German. It required courage of the highest type to 
brave the storm. Shaw enraged many of his literary and social 
colleagues, who regarded his arguments as perverse, his reasoning 
specious and misleading, his action detrimental to public welfare. 
Nevertheless thousands of people, especially among the Socialists, 
Laborites, and more advanced thinkers, applauded his stand. 
Some seventy-five thousand copies of the pamphlet were sold; 
and Shaw had to get cards printed to acknowledge the resolutions 
of thanks, passed all over the country.? 

2 This card reads as follows: 

I have received so many letters upon Common Sense About the War that 
I have had to give up all hope of dealing with them separately. Even the 
very kind and entirely reassuring letters elicited by my protest in The Daily 
Citizen must go unanswered. Many branches of the Independent Labor 
Party and other Liberal and Socialist organizations have passed resolutions 
which have been of the timeliest service to me publicly, and which have 
given me sincere personal gratification. In the hope of being able to write 
a separate letter in every case I have deferred my acknowledgments until it 
has become plain that I must make them in this fashion or not at all. It is 
the best I can do; and I rely on the same kindness that prompted the letters 
and resolutions to accept my thanks inthis indiscriminate but very earnest 


form. 
10 Adelphi Terrace, (Signed) G. BERNARD SHaw. 


London, W, C. 
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In issuing Common Sense About the War, Shaw was address- 
ing the United States and Europe, rather than Great Britain. It 
was a dangerous political document, calculated to discourage 
enlistment during the voluntary period and to weaken the na- 
tional morale. Aside from arousing a storm of animadversion 
against Shaw and giving immense satisfaction to the realists who, 
like himself, were disgusted with the romantic and mendacious 
pretexts for England’s entrance into the war, the pamphlet pro- 
duced in England no political effect whatever. In the United 
States, it caused many people to regard with suspicion England’s 
professions; and in Germany it was avidly seized upon as first- 
class propaganda for the German cause. It was a terrific assault 
upon hypocrisy, secret diplomacy, national self-delusion, and 
above all upon militarism, British no less than German. It was 
a Socialist document, a blow at the capitalists for “putting over” 
a war on the ignorant and credulous public in the interest of 
Capitalism and world trade. “I was fiercely determined, like 
Ramsay Macdonald,” Shaw told me in 1923, “that the diploma- 
tists and militarists who brought about the war should not get 
credit for having saved the world from the peril which they 
had in fact created. They were pretending—or allowing green- 
horns and journalists to pretend for them—that the war was a 
war to end war, an act of pure defense against an unprovoked 
attack by Germany, a crusade against tyranny, oppression, im- 
perialism, and foreign domination led by a peaceful, unambitious, 
unaggressive, idyllic England; and in that faith many gallant 
young men enlisted, fought and died.” ® 

Making ingenious play with one of those deceptive words, 
which has a dictionary definition and a different popular connota- 
tion, Shaw was able to show that Sir Edward Grey was just as 
much a “Junker” as Kaiser Wilhelm. This word-play was rather 
futile and unworthy, as the Junker in Sir Edward Grey’s case 
meant “country gentleman” and in the Kaiser’s case “red hot 
jingo.” Shaw makes out a plausible case that England was as 
militaristic as Germany—although a close examination shows 
that the argument is worthless, as proved by a comparison over 
a period of years preceding the World War, of popular psychology 
and atmosphere in England and Germany, and of the amount of 


8 Archibald Henderson, Table Talk of G. B. S. (New York, 1925). 
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literature devoted by the writers of both countries to military 
and naval matters. Germany far surpassed Great Britain on 
both counts. He shows that, far from being unsuspicious of 
attack through Belgium and unprepared for it, England had 
a definite secret engagement with both Belgium and France, 
that General French had been studying the Belgian terrain for 
years, and that the British navy entered the war with five years’ 
reserve of (mostly obsolete!) ammunition. With a cocksureness 
that has in it an element of the ludicrous, he asserts that Grey 
could have prevented the war if he had taken Sazonof’s advice 
and sternly warned Germany that, if she attacked France, Eng- 
land would fight. He even goes so far as to assert that Grey, 
who made every effort to prevent the war, actually wanted it 
because he didn’t try to stop it in Shaw’s way; and upbraids 
him for not making commitments to Germany regarding Eng- 
land’s actions under hypothetical circumstances. Such arguments 
are without content, as they are based on the assumption that 
Grey was free to take steps which might have been taken by 
an autocratic ruler like Charlemagne or Napoleon, but not by a 
responsible minister of foreign affairs under a royal democracy. 

Shaw’s most unsound argument is in favor of Germany’s viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality on the ground of national necessity 
which he maintains automatically nullifies treaties and does away 
with such entities as national obligations and national honor. 
This was putting weapons in Germany’s hand with a vengeance; 
for even the German Chancellor publicly acknowledged that, in 
violating Belgian neutrality, Germany had broken a treaty and 
done a great wrong. A semblance of reasonableness is given 
Shaw’s argument by Germany’s subsequent discovery of Eng- 
land’s secret agreement to protect Belgium in the event of Ger- 
man invasion. 

Among Shaw’s charges were two which, even today, many 
Englishmen find unforgivable. This is because they believe the 
charges to be untrue, and more—a gross and deliberate perver- 
sion of the facts. In speaking of “the propaganda of Militarism 
and of inevitable war between England and Germany,” Shaw 
categorically charges: “We began it; and if they met us half- 
way, as they certainly did, it is not for us to reproach them.” 
In discussing the possible terms of peace, Shaw unequivocally 
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declared: “If we send the Kaiser to St. Helena (or whatever the 
title of the Chislehurst villa may be) we must send Sir Edward 
Grey there too.” Shaw was hotly abused and coldly hated— 
not only for manifestly false and vindictive statements, like the 
two just cited, but also for his breadth of view and his merciless 
exposures of British falsehood, perfidy and hypocrisy. As late 
as 1920 appeared these stinging verses by Reginald Arkell ad- 
dressed to Shaw, accompanying a caricature by Quiz of Shaw 
resembling a sheep: 


Five years ago I had a friend 
Recruited in the Strand, 

Though what the shout was all about 
He didn’t understand. 

But still, he did his level best, 

And humped his rifle with the rest. 


He mucked about in mud and rain, 
And learned to carry on. 
He sang a lot of tommyrot, 
And wished he hadn’t gone. 
At last, they put him in a train— 
He never saw his home again. 


He read an article of yours, 
And wrote me in this wise: 

“Shaw’s Common Sense is quite immense; 
I liked it—damn his eyes! 

He may be right, but all the same, 

Why can’t the blighter play the game?” 


He died for England—right or wrong— 
But ere the bullet hit, 

He said your stuff was true enough— 
And hated you for it. 

That’s all! I do not think I can 

Improve upon that soldier man.* 


One point Shaw drove home with tremendous effectiveness. 
This had to do with the argument, so capably used by the gov- 





4 “Somebodies and Nobodies,” No. 11: George Bernard Shaw, Pan (London), 
January 17, 1920. 
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ernment, that England entered the war because Belgium’s neu- 
trality was violated. England cited Germany’s invasion of 
Belgium as the provocation on which she declared war—a superb 
pretext to satisfy the man-in-the-street who cannot understand 
the complicated features of balance-of-power diplomacy. Shaw 
was disgusted with the government’s camouflage of her real 
motive, namely, protection of the continental shores of the North 
Sea, under romantic pretensions of disinterestedness, unprepared- 
ness, sacredness of neutrality and an almost forgotten treaty, and 
what not. England’s hemming-in program—the policy of encir- 
clement—was masterly strategy on the part of England’s diplo- 
mats, whom Shaw illogically condemns as dull, stupid, and 
ineffective. 

Shortly before the sensation created by Common Sense About 
the War, Hall Caine invited Shaw to contribute an article to 
the memorial volume, King Alberi’s Birthday Book. The Daily 
Telegraph, which was to issue the volume, refused to accept the 
chapter contributed by Shaw.’ At once Hall Caine, with a fine 
spirit of self-abnegation, proposed to resign his editorship. But 
Shaw dissuaded him from this course, and withdrew the chapter 
he had contributed. At that moment the Belgians, through their 


5 Shaw’s contribution, a poem, to The British Legion Album (London, 1924), 
did appear: 
Justinian: in History’s view 
Your fame is not worth half a snowball, 
Because, ungrateful monarch, you 
Grudged Belisarius his obol. 
Again the veteran begs his bread 
From you, who swore he ne’er should rue it; 
For shame! it was for you he bled: 
It is for you to see him through it. 


8 It is worthy of note that Shaw wrote the preface to the second edition of 
Hall Caine’s The White Prophet (London, 1909). This preface, “The Critics 
of The White Prophet,’ bears the designation: Parknasilla, 6th September, 1909. 
Shaw vigorously defends Hall Caine for his realism in the treatment of Egyp- 
tian problems, his alleged use of Lord Cromer as the model for one of the char- 
acters, and for portraying the hero, an imitation of Christ, as a human being. 
“In bravely and disinterestedly shouldering it [the duty of the instruction of 
public opinion] Hall Caine deserves well of his countrymen, and though it is 
perhaps too much to hope that they will have the political sagacity to appreciate 
his public spirit as a citizen, they may have imagination enough to come under 
his spell as a romancer, as they have done so often before when his books con- 
cerned them far less vitally than The White Prophet’’ Consult also Hall 
Caine: “What I Mean by My ‘White Prophet’,” The Christian Work and 


Evangelist, December 11, 1900. 
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spokesman, Count Lalaing, requested Shaw to write their own 
direct appeal to the world, with the United States especially in 
view. Shaw drafted an eloquent appeal on behalf of Belgium, 
in the form of an “Open Letter to President Wilson.” In it 
are found the principal arguments set forth a week later in Com- 
mon Sense About the War. In essence it was a non-partisan 
document, calling upon President Wilson “to invite the neutral 
powers to confer with the United States of America for the 
purpose of requesting Britain, France, and Germany to withdraw 
from the soil of Belgium and fight out their quarrel on their own 
territories.” It is noteworthy, and not possibly coincidental, that 
Shaw in many of his public pronouncements anticipated Wilson 
on many points of policy. The assertion is made in full recogni- 
tion of the fact that Wilson took no public notice of Shaw’s open 
letter, and so far as is known, never referred to Shaw or gave any 
hint—save broadly between the lines of his speeches, notes, and 
announced policies—of Shaw’s influence. Historians, it is con- 
fidently believed, will some day recognize the pronounced influ- 
ence upon Wilson of Shaw’s views on many matters vital in 
Wilson’s policies: the Fourteen Points, the League of Nations, 
Freedom of the Seas, direct dealing with the German people, 
and the Treaty of Versailles. 

In acknowledging “with many thanks” a copy of my article, 
“America and Fair Play: A Plea for Neutrality,” Shaw wrote 
me two days after the appearance of his Open Letter to President 
Wilson, as follows: 


Our people here have no notion of the effect our diplomacy pro- 
duced by catching the Germans in an ambush: they are so full of 
their sweet innocence and heroic high-mindedness that they feel that 
everybody who is not congenitally perverse must feel that their 
position is one of extraordinary nobility, and that America must be 





7 The Nation (London), November 7, 1914. The editor, H. W. Massingham, 
in this same issue, expressly dissociated himself from Shaw’s view regarding 
the “right of way” theory, as its only practical effect would be to “extinguish 
the rights of small nationalities as against great ones.” He continues: “Ger- 


many’s action was not only a breach of her own treaty ... , but of Article I 
of the Hague Convention on the rights of neutral powers, ‘The territory of 
neutral powers is inviolable.’ Shaw said to me, with a chuckle: “I wrote 


such a moving appeal for the Belgians that when I read it over in proof I found 
that consistency obliged me to send in a substantial subscription myself.” 
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proud to have her ships rifled by our cruisers. The New York Times 
will publish the first instalment of my Common Sense About the 
War next Sunday (the 15th). Last Saturday (the 7th) my Open 
Letter to your President appeared in The Nation: so you will pres- 
ently be fully informed of my views. 

As far as I can gather American sympathy, if not pro-British, is 
anti-Prussian; and I hope it will remain so; but I presume there is 
a pro-German party in all the universities.® 


The Germans were not behindhand in using Common Sense 
and other Shaw articles in effective propaganda. They made 
effective play with the Moors, by citing Shaw’s complete justifica- 
tion of the invasion of Belgium and urging the Moors to revolt 
against France. This greatly complicated the difficulties of the 
French in securing enlistments, and actually held French troops 
they desperately needed on the Aisne, in Africa to put down the 
imminent revolt of the Moorish tribes. A. E. W. Mason, the 
well-known novelist, and an old friend of Shaw’s, having played 
the part of Major Plechanoff in the original cast of Arms and the 
Man,® was in the Mediterranean branch of the British secret 
service; and called upon Shaw, now regarded by the Moors, on 
the German representation, as a “great prophet,” to “play up” 
and undo the evil that had been done. Shaw came through in 
good style, he and Mason collaborating in an “Epistle to the 
Moors,” founded on the New Testament, the Koran, and Captain 
Burton’s translation of the Arabian Nights! This gorgeous doc- 
ument, one of the “literary masterpieces” of the war, soothed the 
Moors and kept them quiet. In this incident Shaw was treading 
on very thin ice. It was fortunate both for him and the British 
Empire that he obviated disaster. 

There was arrogance as well as earnestness in Shaw’s assertion 
that, revolted by the haloes which the British officials and diplo- 
mats painted about their own heads, Ae would “find a correct 
official position for the Government and the Foreign Office.” 
Behind all Shaw’s elaborate recriminations and circuitous argu- 
ments, he rings true on the central issue: that whatever party 
had been in office in England in 1914, “we must have drawn the 


8G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Welwyn, England, November 


9, 1914. 
® See Chapters xxxiv and xiii. 
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sword to save France and smash Potsdam as we smashed and 
always must smash Philip, Louis, Napoleon, et hoc genus omne.” 

In the presentation of his “case” there is a great deal of com- 
mon sense, much prejudice, strong party feeling, quite a bit 
of footless recrimination, and not a little patent nonsense. There 
is nothing novel or conspicuous about Shaw’s “history”: he writes 
with the intelligence of the trained journalist. The notable qual- 
ity of the pamphlet is that it is a train of blazing indiscretions. 
The remarkable features, which set it off from and above all other 
pamphlets issued during the war, are the wise suggestions for 
reform and the striking prophecies. In advance of Wilson’s 
“open covenants openly arrived at,” Shaw suggests that the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs be “reduced to the level of a 
simple Prime Minister, or even of a constitutional monarch, 
powerless to fire a single shot or sign a treaty without the author- 
ity of the House of Commons, all diplomatic business being con- 
ducted in a blaze of publicity... .” Shaw found intolerable a 
situation in which the Foreign Office, by secret treaty and nego- 
tiation, can force war on the country, when the Government does 
not really represent the country. He demands, on behalf of the 
Labor Party, the abolition of the Militarist soldier, and adequate 
representation in the War Office. 

On the question of the terms of peace, Shaw showed the 
humanity and vision of the true statesman. The new map must 
be settled, not by conquest, but by consent of the people im- 
mediately concerned—Wilson’s principle of “self-determination.” 
The Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs must be removed from 
their thrones, in favor of the “democratic republican form of 
Government”—another fundamental demand of Wilson several 
years later. History will record to Shaw’s honor his demand, as 
the main business of the settlement, for the “establishment of a 
Hegemony of Peace, as desired by all who are really capable 
of high civilization, and formulated by me in the daily Press in 
a vain attempt to avert this mischief while it was brewing.” 
There is prescience in Shaw’s remark: “. . . if Russia undertook 
to govern democratically she would not be able to redeem her 
promise: she would do better with primitive Communism.” The 
international politician and old hand in Socialist propaganda 
speaks in the words: “The practicable conditions of a comity of 
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nations cannot be established by the bayonet, which settles noth- 
ing but the hash of those who rely on it. They are to be found 

. in the substitution for our present Militaristic kingdoms of a 
system of democratic units delimited by community of language, 
religion, and habit ; grouped in federations of United States when 
their extent makes them politically unwieldy; and held against 
war by the bond of international Socialism, the only ground upon 
which the identity of interest between all workers never becomes 
obscured.” Socialism loathes war, recognizing that while it is the 
“sport of kings” it is always waged by working men who have 
no quarrel with each other, but on the contrary a supreme com- 
mon interest. Equality of status and general culture, supremely 
desiderated consummations, clamor for the building of the State 
on “equality of income,’’ Shaw’s indispensable criterion for Com- 
munism. As economist and financier, Shaw set his face un- 
alterably against the suicidal policy of “bleeding Germany white.” 
“To embarrass her financially by looting her would recoil on 
ourselves, as she is one of our commercial customers and one of 
our most frequently visited neighbors.” 

The high estimation of the influence of Shaw, the most caustic 
and outspoken of critics of the government, was demonstrated 
by the invitation he received from the British Commander-in- 
Chief, then Sir Douglas Haig, to visit the Western front and 
write about it. The three articles Shaw wrote about it are first- 
class journalism, of high literary quality.?° 

Five years after the World War I was shocked and disgusted to 
encounter in England a small group of self-styled intelligentsia, 
the most blatant being a former editor of a very prominent 
English review, who openly regretted that the United States had 
ever taken part in the conflict! Shaw never shirked the admis- 
sion that the entry of the United States saved the Allies from 
defeat: “England knows fairly well that she could not have won 
without America.” Shaw no more cherished delusions about the 
World War than about the War between the States in America. 
“The American Civil War was not fought in defence of any such 


10 G, Bernard Shaw, “Joy Riding at the Front,” The Daily Chronicle, March 
5, 7, and 8, 1917. The deliberately light, cheerful tone of these articles sets 
them in almost flippant contrast to the lugubrious wails of so many of the 
journalists and war-correspondents of the period. 
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principle [“of the people by the people for the people”), but, 
on the contrary, to enable one half of the United States to force 
the other half to be governed as they did not wish to be gov- 
erned.” Shaw unhesitatingly declares that Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address obscures democracy in “a cloud of humbug.” 

Although Shaw, like other journalists and political writers, 
said many foolish and fantastic things, he also made many 
profound observations, full of statesmanlike wisdom and pre- 
science. The salient distinctions, which set him above his fel- 
low writers in all countries, with but few exceptions—Wilson, 
Harden, Rolland—are: he kept his head, his religion, his human- 
ity. He remained liberal, humanitarian, generous throughout. 
War enraged and distressed him because he knew that every 
London coster could stick his bayonet deeper into the stomach of 
Richard Strauss than Richard Strauss would care to do to him. 
“Tmagine exulting in the death of Beethoven because Bill Sikes 
dealt him his death blow!” Wilson, years later, expressed not 
more tersely than did Shaw the grounds for war against irre- 
sponsible Militarism and Potsdamnation: “When we fight the 
Kaiser,” says Shaw, “we are not fighting Bach and Wagner and 
Strauss, . . . but all the forces in Germany that made things hard 
for Wagner and Strauss.” We have to “conquer him and not to 
revile him and strike moral attitudes’—because “his victory over 
British and French democracy would be a victory of Militarism 
over civilization; it would literally shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind.” 


11 Tn this connection, consult Shaw’s vigorous condemnation of Cecil Chester- 
ton’s fierce and bloodthirsty invectives against the Germans: “Chestertonism and 
the War,” The New Statesman, January 23, 1915. See, however, Shaw’s Preface 
to Cecil Chesterton’s The Prussian Hath Said in His Heart (New York, 1915). 


CHAPTER LIII 


PEACE CONFERENCE HINTS—THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS—THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE— 
SIR ROGER CASEMENT—-HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


EFORE the World War, Shaw obligingly informed Eng- 
B land, France and Germany how to prevent it. After the 
war started, he informed Germany how she might have 
crushed Russia without bringing England and France into the 
war; and informed England how she might have prevented 
Germany from going to war at all. After the war, he pointed 
out that Lloyd-George, by his proposed policy at the Washington 
Conference for Limitation of Armament, was fomenting war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. None of these pro- 
nouncements was taken seriously, except by a few myopic pa- 
triots and psychopathic letter writers. 

In 1919 Shaw published Peace Conference Hints, which at- 
tracted wide attention, in the United States and on the Continent, 
as well as in England. He therein makes clear that England’s 
doctrine of the command of the seas is the equivalent of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that these doctrines are dictated in each 
case by national necessity. England resolutely maintains that 
her fleet is a guardian of the liberties of Europe as a sort of 
maritime police force. I noted during a visit in 1910 that Eng- 
land was seething with bitterness and hatred against Germany 
for her naval program, which was hotly denounced as a deliberate 
and provocative threat. Not long after the war began, the 
London Times was demanding the total destruction of the Ger- 
man fleet—a demand finally fulfilled at Scapa Flow. Shaw 
elaborately outlines British foreign policy, “planned with all 
England’s accustomed resolution, patience, craft, force, and tri- 
umphant success”—although in Common Sense About the War 
he had denounced the English as cowardly, muddle-headed, un- 


1 Constable & Co., London, 1910. 
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philosophic, incompetent as military critics, lacking in elementary 
foresight! The policy of encirclement, the accumulation of am- 
munition for the fleet, the secret agreement with Belgium, the 
understanding with France: all prove that “England was, up to 
the limit of her engagements, by far the best prepared of all 
the belligerents. .. . Germany was not only hopelessly block- 
aded, but outwitted, outprepared, outgeneralled, outfought, out- 
flown, outgassed, outtanked, outraided, outbombed. .. .” Shaw 
denounced the government’s policy as militaristic and has never 
deviated from the view that England did not want to postpone 
the war. 

Shaw recognizes in England’s command of the seas policy a 
challenge to which the world will eventually respond. An 
equally powerful American fleet would not help to a solution; 
since command of the seas by the United States would be equally 
unendurable. In this one issue, which is a vital one for Eng- 
land, he finds an unanswerable argument in favor of the League 
of Nations as the only possible alternative. In Woodrow Wil- 
son, a spirit cognate with his own, he saw the champion of 
federal republicanism, with England’s support as a “crowned 
republic.” In comparison with Wellington, a century earlier, 
he finds Wilson “even more conspicuously the great man of a 
greater hour . . . Grand Master at the completion of that edifice 
of federal republicanism of which his countrymen laid the first 
stone in 1776.” Shaw clearly saw that the Fourteen Points 
pre-supposed a League of Nations: in Wilson’s phrase in his 
Guildhall speech, “a single, overwhelming, powerful group of 
nations which shall be the trustee of the peace of the world.” 
Contrary to the views of Wilson and Lord Cecil, Shaw favored 
a League of Nations, not internationally comprehensive but lim- 
ited to a “carefully selected group of politically and psychologi- 
cally homogeneous constituents.” He outlines the essential fea- 
tures of such a League—not omitting a well developed Labor, 
Socialist, and Science movement; and assumes that the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Germany will be the principal 
factors in a League which shall exist, not to maintain the old 
balance of power for militaristic supremacy, but a new balance 
of power in favor of peace as against war. 

Ten years later, Shaw visited Geneva and attended sessions 
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of the Assembly of the League of Nations. ‘In the atmosphere 
of Geneva,” he wise-cracked, “patriotism perishes; a patriot 
there is simply a spy who cannot be shot.” Although he found 
the sessions themselves unspeakably dull, he concluded that the 
social and humanitarian work of the League justified its ex- 
istence ten times over. Trained in a miniature social and labor 
bureau, the Fabian Society, which was also a school for the 
exposition of advanced thought, Shaw very naturally favors the 
League as a school for the new international statesmanship as 
against the old Foreign Office diplomacy. “The really great thing 
that is happening at Geneva is the growth of a genuinely inter- 
national public service, the chiefs of which are ministers in 
a coalition which is, in effect, an incipient international Govern- 
ment.” ? In the very middle of the World War, the Fabian So- 
ciety, through its research department, entrusted to L. $8. Woolf 
the onerous task of investigating the subject of International 
Organization, looking toward the establishment after the war 
of a Supernational Legislature, a Supernational Tribunal, and 
a Supernational Board of Conciliation. The two reports prepared 
by Woolf, after undergoing intensive scrutiny and criticism, 
were embodied in a single work, with an introduction by Bernard 
Shaw.® Of all the shibboleths produced by the war, Shaw points 
out, the following recur most frequently: A War to End War, 
An Inconclusive Peace, The Destruction of Militarism, The Es- 
tablishment of the Rights of Nationalities on an Unassailable 
Basis, Free Negotiation by Free Peoples, and This Must Never 
Occur Again. Of these, the last one only has meaning. Some- 
thing effective can be done about it: the organization of interna- 
tional government. Woolf’s reports were compiled in further- 
ance of the invaluable policy of the Fabian Society: “to chart 
ail the channels into which the ship of State is being irresistibly 
driven by social evolution.” Venturing upon prophecy regard- 
ing the Peace Conference, Shaw says with true prescience: 


It will be a repetition of the Congress of Vienna: that is, a crowd 
of diplomatists will gather round the booty, and try to secure as much 





2G, Bernard Shaw, The League of Nations, Fabian Tract No. 226 (1929). 
3L. S. Woolf, International Government: Two Reports: An International 
Authority and the Prevention of War; and International Government (Lon- 


don, 1916). 
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as they can as best they can for their respective States. Few if any 
of them will have ulterior views; and most of them will regard those 
who look for an end of war as an institution as vulgar ideologues. 
Nevertheless, the reaction against the monstrous slaughter and de- 
struction of the war, and the heavy financial burden it will leave, 
may be too much for diplomatic routine; and it may also happen 
that the only acceptable terms of peace may be impracticable with- 
out new supernational machinery of a much more definite and perma- 
nent kind than the old Concert of Europe which it was so hard to 
keep in tune, and which was so dismal a failure as regards the pre- 
vention of war.* 


One of the most extraordinary and dramatic incidents of the 
World War was the forlorn hope of Sir Roger Casement to secure 
Ireland’s independence through German aid. Ever since October 
29, 1914, Casement had engaged in the most active propaganda 
in Germany, endeavoring to organize the Irish prisoners in Ger- 
man camps for military service, with German aid, to secure 
Treland’s independence; and to have arms and troops sent to 
Ireland by the German government. After the most prolonged 
and indefatigable efforts, which had very disappointing results, 
the German Government was finally screwed up by Casement 
to the point of landing him and two companions on the beach 
of Treadle Bay, and to agree to put ashore a small shipment of 
rifles which was to follow. Casement and his companions were 
put ashore from a submarine on April 20, 1916, in anticipation of 
the Irish insurrection scheduled for the 23rd. But they were 
almost immediately arrested ; and Casement was carried to Lon- 
don to be placed on trial for his life. 

The most indefatigable efforts were put forward on Casement’s 
behalf. Six separate petitions, and perhaps more, were circulated 
for signatures—among these being petitions drafted respectively 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and by Shaw. Shaw did not sign any 
of the petitions, not even his own; for, as he said, “I am commit- 
ted to the theory that he [Casement] was not guilty, and should 
be treated as a prisoner of war.”* Shaw later stated that he did 
not sign any of the petitions “because my name might have fright- 


4Ibid., pp. xxii-xxiii. 
5G. Bernard Shaw to Clement Shorter, ro Adelphi Terrace, London, July 


12, 1916. 
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ened off other more useful signatures.”® Shaw’s views were 
already well known from a long letter which he had great diffi- 
culty in getting published. After being refused by The Times 
because it wanted Casement to be hanged and by The Daily News 
because it wanted to prevent Casement from being hanged, the 
letter finally appeared in The Manchester Guardian! 

The scheme of Casement always seemed to me to be chimerical, 
a chivalric but futile gesture by a gifted gentleman and devoted 
patriot whose mind was perhaps unhinged as the result of physi- 
cal exhaustion and prolonged excessive nerve tension. Of his 
guilt there was no doubt; but there was some reason to be- 
lieve that the British Government might take the view that his 
hanging would be as great a political blunder as Germany’s execu- 
tion of Edith Cavell. Shaw did not look upon Casement as the 
misguided leader of an enterprise characterized by “shallow 
futility.” Shaw’s views are succinctly set forth as follows: 


His scheme was precisely what might have been expected from 
an educated professional diplomatist. . . . Casement knew that the 
only chance of independence for a small and militarily impotent na- 





8 Tbid., August 5, 1916. 

7G. Bernard Shaw, “Shall Roger Casement Hang?” The Manchester 
Guardian, July 22, 1916. Among other arguments for sparing Casement’s 
life, Shaw brought up the case of the “head” of the “traitors” Christian De Wet. 
“If De Wet is spared and Casement hanged, the unavoidable conclusion will be 
that Casement will be hanged, not because he is a traitor. but because he is an 
Irishman.” The distinction is made between an “execution” and a “political 
assassination.” In combatting the view that Casement, a civil servant of the 
British Empire and one who had been knighted for his services, had “bitten 
the hand that fed him,” Shaw puts his own case: 


I have been employed by Germany as a playwright for many years; and by 
the Austrian Emperor in the great theatre in Vienna which is part of his house- 
hold. I have received thousands of pounds for my services. I was recognized 
in this way when the English theatres were contemptuously closed to me. I 
was compelled to produce my last important play in Berlin in order that it 
might not be prejudiced by the carefully telegraphed abuse of the English 
press. Am I to understand that it is therefore my duty to fight for Germany 
and Austria, and that in taking advantage of the international reputation which 
I unquestionably owe to Germany more than to any other country to make 
the first statement of the case against her which could have convinced any- 
body outside England I was biting the hand of the venerable Franz Josef, 
whose bread I had eaten? I cannot admit it for a moment... . Clearly 
Casement may claim precisely the same right to take his side according to his 
convictions; all the more because his former services prove that he does so 
without malice. 
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tion among the Great Powers was to be guaranteed by them, like 
Belgium or Greece, either as a buffer state or because its annexation 
by any one of them would upset the Balance of Power and provoke 
war with the others. He believed, as seemed likely enough for some 
time, that Germany was going to win; and in that case an obvious 
step would be the detachment of Ireland from England as a hostile 
independent state under German protection in England’s gate just 
as, now that the fortune of war has taken the opposite turn, an in- 
dependent Poland and a detached Silesia are set up on Germany’s 
eastern frontier. Any trained diplomatist would have speculated in 
this way. Indeed he could not have speculated in any other way, 
because there was no other possible move on the diplomatic board. 

I did not know Casement personally; but I had read his proposals 
and understood his scheme. I did not support it, not in the least 
because there was any treason in it for me or any other Irishman, but 
because, first, I had taken the side of England against German 
Junkerism strongly from the beginning; second, I did not believe 
Germany was going to win; and, third, the so-called independence 
of Belgium and Greece seemed to me the most dangerous and ex- 
pensive kind of political servitude, much less eligible than the posi- 
tion Ireland would be in, if, as I believed possible, she could obtain 
the position of being in the British Commonwealth on exactly the 
same terms as England, or even better. But Casement was entitled 
to his contrary opinion; and I did my best to prevent him being 
hanged, just as any Englishman would, I presume, have done his 
best to save any other Englishman from being hanged by the Irish 
Republican Army, however much he might differ from him as to 
English policy.® 


At the urgent request of Miss Gertrude Bannister (later Mrs. 
Parry), Casement’s devoted friend and cousin, Shaw drafted, not 
only a general petition in Casement’s behalf, but also a scheme for 
his defence and a speech to be made from the dock (to be para- 
phrased, of course, at Casement’s pleasure) before the verdict. Of 
the three feasible alternatives—the plea of insanity, minimizing 
the adverse evidence and urging clemency on the score of former 
service to the British Empire, and a straightforward defence of his 
conduct as an Irish Nationalist and claim to be held as a prisoner 


8 Note by Bernard Shaw. Preceding Rex v. Casement: Suggestions as to 
the line the defence may take. In A Discarded Defence of Roger Casement, 
suggested by Bernard Shaw, with an Appendix of Comments by Roger Case- 
ment (London, 1922). 
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of war—Shaw urged the last, and built up the defence around it. 
Shaw’s draft was transmitted to Casement, studied by him, and 
carefully annotated. Casement liked Shaw’s suggested speech, 
but rejected the line of defence, preferring the usual sham defence 
of denial. Shaw’s “speech” is a stirring challenge rather than 
an appeal; and the most memorable sentences are these: 


Almost all the disasters and difficulties that have made the rela- 
tions of Ireland with England so mischievous to both countries have 
arisen from the failure of England to understand that Ireland is not 
a province of England but a nation, and to negotiate with her on 
that assumption. If you persist in treating me as an Englishman, 
you bind yourself thereby to hang me as a traitor before the eyes 
of the world. Now as a simple matter of fact, I am neither an 
Englishman nor a traitor: I am an Irishman, captured in a fair at- 
tempt to achieve the independence of my country; and you can no 
more deprive me of the honors of that position, or destroy the effects 
of my effort, than the abominable cruelties inflicted 600 years ago 
on William Wallace in this city, when he met a precisely similar in- 
dictment with a precisely similar reply, have prevented that brave 
and honourable Scot from becoming the national hero of his country. 
. . - I am not trying to shirk the British scaffold: it is the altar 
on which the Irish saints have been canonized for centuries. . . .° 


Shaw entertained some slight hope that, by the use of this 
line of defence, Casement might escape the scaffold. “I thovght 
that if he claimed to be treated at worst as a prisoner of war cap- 
tured in the prosecution of a perfectly legitimate enterprise for 
the liberation of his country from a foreign yoke,” Shaw stated, 
“there might be a Tom Broadbent or two on the jury to secure 
a disagreement.” (Casement’s speech after the verdict of guilty 
was duly delivered and produced a deep impression; and Shaw 
asserts that “a couple of members of the jury were, I am told, 
good enough to say that if they had heard it before the verdict 
they would have dissented.” 





94 Discarded Defence of Roger Casement, suggested by Bernard Shaw, 
with an Appendix of Comments by Roger Casement. The original draft came 
into the hands of my friend, the late Clement Shorter, who printed twenty- 
five copies privately for his friends in February, 1922; and one of these he 
presented to me. Shaw’s prescience was fully confirmed. What he foretold to 
Casement would happen if he yielded to his lawyers’ advice, did happen to him. 
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At the time of the Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
held at Washington, Shaw, although invited as a professional 
journalist, declined to attend. In a series of three articles in 
The Nation (London), Shaw outlined his reasons for not attend- 
ing and discussed in detail the subjects of the conference.*° As a 
candid friend of both England and America, Shaw would have 
been proud to attend the conference except for his ingrained con- 
viction that nothing real would be done or told there. Prior to 
the appearance of the articles in The Nation, Shaw had created a 
mild sensation by asserting, on the basis of Lloyd George’s decla- 
ration that the British Empire would continue her policy of 
maintaining her naval supremacy for her own security, that Lloyd 
George had “declared war on America.” *7 At every opportunity 
Shaw rubbed in the lesson, chiefly aiming at Foch, that the mo- 
ment anybody talked of security as an indispensable condition 
for his country he was “insisting not only on the subjugation of 
every other country but finally on the extermination of every 
living man or animal except his precious self.” He denounced the 
policy of security as a delusion, since there can be “no security 
for the British Empire until the American fleet has followed the 
German fleet to the bottom of the sea.” This provoked an 
extraordinary campaign of defence of England and vilification of 
Shaw on the part of his old friend, Henry Arthur Jones, who had 
been alienated from him ever since the appearance of Common 
Sense About the War. The first open rupture occurred in Octo- 
ber, 1915, when Shaw, as the result of the sharp disapproval of his 
attitude on the war by several members, resigned from the 
Dramatists’ Club.127, When Shaw wrote Jones to inquire if he 
were one of the “several members” who refrained from attending 
meetings in order to avoid Shaw, Jones replied vigorously, ac- 
knowledging his aversion from Shaw’s point of view; answered 
some of Shaw’s most flamboyant assertions in Common Sense; 


10 G. Bernard Shaw, “The Limitation Conference”: I, “Why I Shall Not be 
There,” November 12, 1921; II, “After You, Sir,” November 19; III, “The 
Limitation of Christ,” November 26. 

11 G. Bernard Shaw, “The Coming War with America,” The Daily News, 
June 23, 1921. 

12 Jones requested the secretary of the Dramatists’ Club to write and ask 
Shaw to withdraw from the club. With this request the secretary complied. 
Consult The Evening Standard (London), November 19, 1925. 
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charged him with conspicuously putting weapons into Germany’s 
hands; and asked: “Do you wonder that you are regarded as a 
man who, for the sake of showing his agility, kicked and defamed 
his mother when she was on a sick-bed?” Shaw at once replied 
to Jones in a long and fierce personal letter of defence, recapitu- 
lating his arguments, and specifically replying to Jones’ most dam- 
aging charge as follows: “And you think England, your mother, 
is on a sick bed. She never was stronger in her life, as you will 
find out if you annoy her too much by your shrieks of terror at 
the German menace. Sick mother be damned, you recreant; 
Germany has not a dog’s chance against her, and never had from 
the beginning.” 14 

In Common Sense, Shaw said that if the soldiers had any com- 
mon sense they would shoot their officers and go home. This was 
given a garbled version in an American newspaper, in an alleged 
interview with Shaw headed “Shoot Your Officers and Go 
Home.” * Jones was greatly offended by this interview, which he 
presumed to be true; by Common Sense; and by Shaw’s skit on 
the stupid subalterns, Augustus Does His Bit. When Shaw’s 
letter, charging Lloyd George with declaring war on America, 
appeared, Jones could restrain himself no longer and wrote a brief 
letter to The Morning Post (September 12, 1921), which was 
simultaneously cabled to The New York Times. It was the letter 
of a devoted friend of America and the most loyal Englishman, 
who had finally been driven beyond endurance. It marks the 
beginning of the most bitter and entirely uncontrolled campaign 
against Shaw, carried on relentlessly by Jones almost up to the 
time of his death. I was genuinely attached to Jones, and saw him 
frequently during the height of his controversy with Shaw. He 
repeatedly assured me that his quarrel was not personal, and that 
he still entertained friendly feelings for Shaw. But my earnest 
efforts to treat the controversy lightly and to make him under- 





18 The letters cited are given in full in Doris Arthur Jones, Life and 
Letters of Henry Arthur Jones (London, 1930), pp. 311-316. 

14San Francisco Bulletin, November 2, 1914. In this interview, which 
Shaw pronounced a fabrication, Shaw is alleged to have said: “In both armies 
the soldiers should shoot their officers and go home.” A new complexion has 
been given Shaw’s actual statement by the fact that the Russian soldiers in 
1917 took his advice and thereby changed the face of the world. 
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stand that Shaw’s views, whether sound or mistaken, were convic- 
tions based on nationality, politics, and Socialism, availed nothing. 
I realized then that it was an incurable psychopathological com- 
plex, prompted by a deep-seated patriotism and consequent upon 
the physical weakness of an ill man. 

Shaw’s comedic exaggeration, magnifying a faint suspicion into 
an enormous and formidable bogey, should have been so familiar 
to Jones that he would have seen the humor as well as the 
mustard seed of truth in Shaw’s baseless charges against Lloyd 
George. But his wrath literally boiled over in his indignant 
letter: 


To the Editor of The New York Times:— 


Str—With diabolical mischief amounting to insanity, with the 
plainest defiance of fact, with no imaginable motive but that of sow- 
ing rancour between the two nations whose good understanding with 
each other is the only insurance against perpetual world disorder 
and strife, Mr. George Bernard Shaw has chosen the moment before 
the Washington Conference, to spread on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the monstrous and palpable falsehood that Lloyd George has ex- 
pressly committed himself to bring Great Britain into war with 
America. If there is any American who from ignorance of the ha- 
bitual, confirmed, ineradicable national English feeling towards 
America, is likely to be deluded by Mr. Shaw’s latest and grossest 
attack upon the country that too long has harboured him, and too 
basely has submitted herself to be jeered at and spat upon by him— 
if there is any American who is likely to lend a moment’s credence 
to Mr. Shaw’s foul and crazy assertion, I assure him that under no 
conceivable circumstances would my countrymen be persuaded, or 
cajoled, or duped, or forced to load a single bullet against America. 
It is a stark impossibility. I have no doubt that the accredited 
leaders of American thought and feeling will equally reply to this 
criminal anarch, that if it took two years to bring the peace-loving 
Americans, against all their national traditions and national policy, 
into a war with Germany, it will take two thousand years to bring 
them into war with England. 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry ArTHUR JONEs.?® 


15 Qn September 17, 1921, Jones, in a letter to Sir Squire Bancroft, withdrew 
his name from the committee of The J. H. Barnes’ Testimonial Matinee, on 
discovering that Shaw’s name appeared on the list of its «wembers. 
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Sensible Americans paid no attention to Shaw’s charge, which 
they took as usual with a ton of salt, nor to Jones’ hysterical 
letter. Shaw, however, felt impelled to reply to his old friend, 
whom he rightly regarded as “innocent as a lamb in matters of 
foreign policy.” In that reply, he repeated his charge: “We are 
heading straight for war with America for the command of the 
seas; and nothing can avert it but a complete renunciation on all 
sides of that monstrous pretension, and with it of the cowardly 
dream of absolute security.”’® I cannot stress too strongly 
Shaw’s invincible repugnance to war, his desire to see all national 
armaments ultimately abolished. ‘All persons who foresee a next 
great war,” he says, “and would have us prepare for it should be 
executed.” I may point out that Great Britain’s arrogance, fos- 
tered by Ambassador Page’s disregard of and failure to support 
effectively President Wilson’s policy, created an extremely tense 
situation when American ships to neutral countries were held up 
and forced to disgorge their cargoes of copper and other ma- 
terials indispensable for carrying on war. I have been assured 
by one of the most influential members of Wilson’s cabinet that, 
at one time, the United States was on the verge of a declaration 
of war with Great Britain, only averted by apology for her high- 
handed action and agreement to pay for illegally confiscated 
American cargoes destined to neutral ports. 

In 1920-21 Jones published a series of letters in the press, 
the earlier ones appearing in the London Evening Standard and 
the New York Times (Sunday). These letters, constituting a 
vigorous assault on the opinions of H. G. Wells, were later pub- 
lished, with additional matter, in the volume, My Dear Wells." 
In Chapter XIX of that book is interpolated an unbridled indict- 
ment of Shaw for all his major and minor offences. Jones says: 
“The hag Sedition was your mother, and perversity begot you; 
Mischief was your midwife, Misrule your nurse, and Unreason 
brought you up at her feet—no other ancestry and rearing had 
“46, Bernard Shaw, “Mr. Bernard Shaw as Mischief Maker,” The Morning 


Post (London), September 20, 1921. 
17 London, 1921. The volume, second edition, which Mr. Jones sent me, 


contains the inscription: 
Dear Proressor Henperson: In memory our pleasant dinner at the 
Athenaeum Nov’. 20/1923. Very faithfully yours 
Henry ARTHUR JONES, 
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you.” And again: “Face me and answer me, George Bernard 
Shaw, most poisonous of all the poisonous haters of England; 
despiser, distorter and denier of the plain truths whereby men 
live; topsy turvy perverter of all human relationships; menace 
to ordered social thought and ordered social life; irresponsible 
braggart, blaring self-trumpeter ; idol of opaque intellectuals and 
thwarted females; calculus of contrariness; flibberty gibbet pope 
of chaos; portent and epitome of this generation’s moral and 
spiritual disorder.” 

Shaw reviewed this book in the most excellent temper—sans 
rancune. “Such vituperation has not been current in English 
print since the days of Milton and Salmasius. . . . It is useless 
for Jones to adjure me to face him and answer him. I cannot 
do it. I am beaten. I throw up my hands. Kamerad! Kame- 
rad!” Of a single sentence, containing more than eight hundred 
words, Shaw wrote: “I read that sentence to my wife, and at 
the end we found ourselves cheering with excitement... . 
‘Whaur’s your Jeremiah, your Junius, your Ruskin, your Carlyle 
the noo?’” Shaw was correct in the dispassionate assertion that 
My Dear Wells was a shocking book that ought never to have 
been written. 

On April 23, 1925, Shaw by invitation proposed the health of 
Shakespeare at the Annual Festival at Stratford on Avon.?® In 


18 Shaw’s review was headed “My Dear Wells. A Candid Review of 
Henry Arthur Jones’s Latest Shocker; My Family History, by George Bernard 
Shaw.” The Sunday Chronicle, November 20, 1921. Jones’ reply, in the same 
newspaper, of December 4, 1921, is entirely worthless and without content, 
save for the charge: “I have the highest American opinion that Mr. Shaw 
was the most effective German propagandist in that country.’’ In support 
of Jones, it must be remembered that many people in England, including 
a considerable number of Jones’ friends, entertained feelings against Shaw 
perhaps no less strong than those so violently expressed by Jones. As indica- 
tive of a certain trend of American opinion, Theodore Roosevelt’s view may be 
cited: “Taken as a whole his [Shaw’s] teachings, and the actions of his ad- 
mirers . . . have represented poison to England and insidious and effective aid 
to Germany from the standpoint of this war and of what went before and led 
up to this war. ... The pro-Germans in this country have again and again 
quoted Shaw with Morley and the rest as the Englishmen to follow and ad- 
mire—for the excellent reason that they represented death to England and 
world-dominion. . . . Mr. Shaw has been one of the tools of Germany from 
whatever motive.” (“Shaw Versus Roosevelt on Birth Control,” The World To- 
Day, September, 1925.) 

18 Consult Chapter xxxi, 
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the light of Shaw’s notorious passage about Shakespeare already 
quoted in this book,”° Jones not unnaturally regarded this invita- 
tion to Shaw, defamer of the Bard, as a “monstrous insult to the 
memory of Shakespeare.” Of the seven copies printed of Jones’ 
final attack on Shaw, a book of nearly a hundred pages, Mr. 
Mayor of Shakespeare’s Town, he sent one to me bearing the 
inscription : 


Dear PROFESSOR HENDERSON, 

This early proof of “Mr. Mayor of Shakespeare’s Town” is due to 
you, as much of it is a reply to statements in the chapter on the 
Great War in your Table Talk with G. B. S. 

Faithfully yours 
Oct. 14/25 Henry ARTHUR JONEs.”* 


This copy was accompanied by a letter, of which the portion 
relevant to the matter in hand follows: 


19, Kidderpore Avenue, 
Hampstead, N. W. 3, 
Oct. 14/25 
Dear PRoFESSOR HENDERSON, 

I was much pleased with our Conversation in the Virginia Quar- 
terly. I think it gives a true impression of the way I work. I must 
thank you cordially for putting me so clearly before the American 
folk. 

I send you herewith a rough, uncorrected copy of ““Mr. Mayor of 
Shakespeare’s Town.” It will be published in a few weeks’ time. I 
needn’t tell you again that I have no personal malice against Shaw. 
I am 74 and I can’t afford to have personal quarrels. I would 
willingly get out of this dreadful propagandist business if I could. 
In these last few years that I have spent in it, I could have done 
my best work for the English theatre. But Shaw has done England 
incalculable mischief, and would do more if he could. You, yourself, 
acknowledge as much when in your letter to me you say “Clearly, he 
wishes to change the government of England,* and that, to you, must 
seem like chaos come again.” Seem? “I know not seems.” It would 


SoS es aa ea a a a a 

20 Consult Chapter xxxi. 

21 The book by me referred to in this letter was published by Chapman and 
Hall (London) and Harper and Brothers (New York) in 1925, and by S. 
Fischer Verlag (Berlin), in German translation, in 1926, The correct title is 
Table Talk of GBS. 
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be chaos come again. For he wants to establish Communistic Socialism 
of some kind, and what is that but chaos? I have pulled his eco- 
nomics to pieces, and he hasn’t said a word to refute me. He hasn’t 
a ha-porth of constructive thought. He can only think in terms of 
destruction and mischief. Conceive the terrible destiny he invokes 
for England. ... 
Cordially yours 
Henry ARTHUR JONES. 


* What worse charge could you bring against any man, in the 
troubled and anxious circumstances of England today? ”? 


The “Conversation” to which Mr. Jones refers in the above 
letter is one in a series I have been writing, dealing with the 
creative function in drama, under the title “Dramatists Self- 
Revealed.” This particular article, on Jones, appeared in The 
Nation and The Atheneum (London), December 5 and 12, 1925, 
and in the Virginia Quarterly Review, October, 1925. 

It was Jones’ purpose to write a book about Shaw under the 
title Bernard Shaw Dissected. He brought out six chapters of 





22 Of the seven proofs of Mr. Mayor of Shakespeare’s Town, one went to 
the British Museum, one to M. H. Spielman, one to his brother, two to Doris 
Arthur Jones Thorne, one to James Beck, then Solicitor General of the United 
States and now a member of Congress, and one to myself. No English or 
American publisher would touch the book; and there is no likelihood that it 
will ever be published, Jones’ daughter, Mrs. Doris Thorne, feeling that its 
publication would not enhance his reputation. When Shaw was asked, without 
Jones’ knowledge, if he would give an undertaking not to bring suit against 
printer or publisher, he declined, on the ground that he would do everything 
in his power to force Jones to stop wasting his genius on useless political in- 
vective and to return to play writing. In this little book, Jones calls Shaw 
“this omniscient amateur world-statesman,” and even approvingly quotes Wells, 
his heartiest detestation, who had described Shaw’s behavior in the autumn 
of 1914 as that of an “idiot child laughing in a hospital.” He suggests 
as an appropriate inscription for the town hall of Stratford-on-Avon: 


Near this spot, on the 23rd April, 1925, the immortal memory of Shake- 
speare was proposed by a notorious despiser of Shakespeare, a notorious 


pene defamer and hater of England. Doth not every earthly thing cry 
ame? ; 


He expressed the hope that the town authorities of Stratford will not 
encourage any actual profanation of Shakespeare’s grave. Toward the end 
he makes this appeal: “Will you-not arouse yourself, Mr. Mayor, to do what 
you may to purge your town?” Extensive extracts from Mr. Mayor of 
Shakespeare’s Town appeared in The Daily Mail (London), October 20, 1925. 
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his book in The English Renew, under the tile “Berard Shan 
a3 Thinker,” ‘Three ofthese were published ina small volume 
in 1025" Although these articles were csiened fo “show-yp” 
Shaw as a person incapable of sound and coseeutive though, 
Shaw hn is rad Mrs, Thorne that much of Jones’ exonoms 
although Jones did't know it, was go0d Shain economics 


‘Henry Arthur Jones, “Bernard Shaw as a Thinker,” What ss Cota 
(London, 190s), Other volumes in preparation, Whal Js the Site? an 
acters ond Jalen, mete never publsted, 


CHAPTER LIV 
A DOUBLE LIFE 


ERNARD SHAW is the cleanest man I ever saw or knew. 
B Sartorially, physically, mentally, morally, spiritually. 
Immaculate in person, he seems like a walking mannequin, 
subconsciously advertising Sanitary Underwear, Pears Soap, 
Rinso, and Zonite. There is no effort at style in his dress: no 
sharp creases in his trousers, no high polish on his collars, cuffs 
or shirt, no glistening blacking on his boots. 

In animadversion against the fashionably dressed man in eve- 
ning clothes, he once derisively said: “The shiny white tubes 
on the wrist, the shiny black cylinder on the head, the shiny 
white front to the shirt, the shiny black boot, the rainpipe 
trouser leg, the japanned zinc sleeve—that is your fashionably 
dressed man, looking like a black-leaded stove with asbestos 
fuel.” His general comment is devastatingly sensible: “The 
great tragedy of the average man’s life is that nature refuses 
to conform to the cylindrical ideal.” 

Shaw has an almost fanatical passion for, cleanliness; and 
he would be regarded by the average man as excessive in his 
hygienic precautions. Cleanliness and comfort naturally exclude 
starch: “nasty white mud” with which, after making garments 
white and clean with soap and water, the laundress fills them, 
finishing up the job by hardening and polishing the dirt with a 
hot iron; and blacking, which has only to be smelled to be 
loathed. His ideal for clothes is cleanliness and comfort, not 
smartness or style. Naturally he sets down the absurdities and 
filthinesses of modern dress as evils of our modern commercial 
civilization; and looks forward to a saner era in the future when 
we shall get back “the joy and color of life, and loose, graceful 
garments and noble colors.” It is noteworthy that Shaw appears 
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most austere and patriarchal in a loose, hooded bathing robe, 
in which he presents the living image of a prophet of old.* 

Shaw has equally pronounced views on the subject of women’s 
dress. Poiret and Worth cannot impose on him, since he finds 
that a fashionably dressed woman looks like nothing in this 
world. With a sense of self-respect, as well as of admiration 
for woman’s form, he demands that a woman, in no matter what 
garb, shall have a shape. “If I had to wear gowns,” he once 
declared, “I should wear a corset in spite of all the surgical 
diagrams in the Parkes Museum.” To Shaw, the average fash- 
ionable dress, in the early days before the era of the short skirt, 
looked like a “fanciful object actuated by a concealed woman.” 
Women in Norfolk jackets always appealed to him—as witness 
the young girl, a member of the Ibsen Club, in Shaw’s play The 
Philanderer. Twenty years ago Shaw summed up his ideal 
thus: a woman with legs and without a corset shape is charming. 
The fashions of to-day have caught up with Shaw. 

Shaw has his own very distinctive style—wearing his clothes 
with lithe and natural ease, free from any mannered artificiality. 
His clothes are elegant, expensive, unobtrusive—thus fulfilling 
the indispensable first requirement of a well dressed man. The 
cloths are soft materials, in dull tones—grays, browns, blues, mild 
mixtures or inconspicuous patterns; and his ties, of the conven- 
tional four-in-hand type, are usually in solid, and low-toned, 
colors. For underwear, he uses a single piece garment especially 
made for him, for which there is no name superior to “Shavian 
ensemble.” : 

When I first met him, the hair and beard still showed bright 
waves and streaks of red—reminders of Sidney Webb’s remark 
concerning Shaw as a young Socialist: “Shaw has nailed the 
Red Flag to the point of his chin.” There is an infantile ten- 
derness and delicacy about Shaw’s skin, pink and white as that 
of a baby—which has given rise to the canard that he never 
lets water touch a skin treated only with cosmetics. At times 
the extreme pallor of his face, in contrast with the bright red 
hair and glittering gray-blue eyes, is arresting: it was most appar- 
ent when I first saw him in animated action on the platform, and 


1 See illustration facing page 181. 
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MAN IN A CLOAK 
IN THE MODE 


After the portrait by Sir John Lavery exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1925 
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A DOUBLE LIFE 


brings to mind the fact that he was once the victim of small- 
pox, which luckily left no superficial marks upon his skin. 

The most striking feature of Shaw’s person is not the slim, 
graceful figure, poised with an air of mildly humorous challenge 
and nonchalant defiance ; the beautiful beard, the silken appendage 
of the patriarch; the silvery hair falling in two singular rolls on 
each side of the centrally parted locks, giving the symbolic sug- 
gestion of Mephistophelean horns, a feature shamelessly exploited 
by the cartoonists; the sinewy hands with the long tapering fin- 
gers of the artist, ever in electrically rapid motion. The eyes! 
these are steel blue, now sparkling with impish malice, now softly, 
gently humorous in keeping with the acquiescent blandness of 
facial expression ; now flashing with a sort of baleful fire, the eyes 
of a Voltaire or a Wellington, of a Harry Hotspur or a Henry of 
Navarre. 

Arching over these memorable, arresting eyes, changing as a 
sunlit sea, are quizzical eyebrows—one preserving a balance of 
mild propriety, the other cocking madly upward in habitual 
defiance of gravity and conformity. There is a touch of the 
sensual about the ears, the note of the satyr in contrast to the 
marble brow of the saint; and the delicate curl of the lips hints 
at reserves of scorn belied by the benignancy of the face. 

However often one has seen Shaw, his entrance into any room 
always comes with a sense of surprise. He enters a room almost 
at a bound, with a spasmodic movement suggestive of a mechani- 
cal doll, rubbing his hands frantically together, electrically 
charged as it were by concealed reservoirs of electrical energy, 
solar radiation and cosmic waves. Among his mannerisms are 
tugging at his coat-lapel, pushing back his mustache with the 
back of his hand, and combing his beard with his fingers. He is a 
perfect listener, delighted with your conversation; and yet 
impishly alert with the pin of ridicule, satire or wit, to puncture 
the blown bladder of exaggeration, bombast or rodomontade. His 
conversation maintains a uniformly high level of intriguing in- 
terest and an amazingly full spate of entertaining reminiscence 
and critical comment. The chief subjects of his conversation are 
public affairs and George Bernard Shaw: he illustrates the former 
by means of the latter. With a sort of humorous tolerance, half 
real, half assumed, he takes it for granted that you are deeply 
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interested in himself; and he plays up to this presumed interest 
with all the gifts of the born actor and the natural raconteur. 
He lives a blameless double life—playing gaily up to the fantastic 
fiction of his most gorgeous comic figure, G. B. S.; and alternating 
this with earnest, eloquent disquisition upon general subjects 
with the deft phraseology and somewhat didactic manner of the 
scientific demonstrator. 

There is a suggestion of the delicate, the asthenic, in this figure 
of pulsatile vivacity. It is conceivable that Bernard Shaw might 
be capable of a major crime; it is obvious that he is incapable 
of minor weakness and petty vice. He does not drink intoxicants, 
beverages of even slight alcoholic content, or even mild stimulants 
like tea and coffee. He considers any unnatural stimulus or 
artificial titillation of the brain as a sin against personality. With 
a tender sympathy for suffering, and a hyperesthesia concerning 
the destruction of life, he lives in an extremity of revolt against 
sacrificing our fellow creatures, ox, sheep, fish or fowl, for 
the gratification of man’s inner wants. Conviviality, in the con- 
ventional sense, is the height of banality to this gay spirit; and 
tobacco is as abhorrent to him as cooked flesh or alcohol. 

It could never be said of Shaw, as it was of Voltaire, that he 
lived and died of fifty thousand cups of coffee. He drinks barley 
water, milk-and-soda, and table water; and when in a mood 
for dissipation, ginger-beer. Far from claiming credit for 
abstinence, Shaw avers that he is a voluptuary—since he drinks 
what he likes, and would as soon think of drinking paraffin oil 
as brandy. Good health is no guarantee of old age, nor is 
abstinence from stimulants, intoxicants or drugs a guarantee of a 
higher art. Indeed, neuroses are nowadays extraordinarily preva- 
lent; and a high proportion of the world’s work is done by 
neurotics. Robert Buchanan used to maintain that people never 
do anything when they are well. Wilde was at the peak of 
brilliance while deepest in the pit of his perversion; immortal 
fantasies emanated from the opium-eating De Quincey. Voltaire’s 
gay spirit sustained his sickly body; and even in old age he pro- 
duced prodigiously with high percentage of effervescence and 
vivacity. : 

Nothing better expresses Shaw’s views, amusingly as they are 
expressed, than the following passages: 
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As a modern man, concerned with matters of fine art and living in 
London by the sweat of my brain, I dwell in a world which, unable 
to live by bread alone, lives spiritually on alcohol and morphia. 
Young and excessively sentimental people live on love, and delight 
in poetry or fine writing which declares that love is Alpha and 
Omega; but an attentive examination will generally establish the 
fact that this kind of love, ethereal as it seems, is merely a symptom 
of the drugs I have mentioned, and does not occur independently ex- 
cept in those persons whose normal state is similar to that induced 
in healthy persons by narcotic stimulants. 

If from the fine art of to-day we set aside feelingless or prosaic 
art, which is, properly, not fine art at all, we may safely refer most 
of the rest to feeling produced by the teapot, the bottle, or the hypo- 
dermic syringe. An exhibition of the cleverest men and women in 
London at five p.m., with their afternoon tea cut off, would shatter 
many illusions. Tea and coffee and cigarettes produce conversation: 
lager beer and pipes produce routine journalism; wine and gallantry 
produce brilliant journalism, essays and novels; brandy and cigars 
produce violently devotional or erotic poetry; morphia produces 
tragic exaltation (useful on the stage); and sobriety produces an 
average curate’s sermon. 

Again, strychnine and arsenic may be taken as pick-me-ups; 
doctors quite understand that “tonics” mean drams of ether; chloro- 
dyne is a universal medicine; chloral, sulphonal and the like call up 
Nature’s great destroyer, artificial sleep; bromide of potassium will 
reduce the oversensitive man of genius to a condition in which the 
alighting of a wasp on his naked eyeball will not make him wink; 
haschisch tempts the dreamer by the Oriental glamour of its repu- 
tation; and gin is a cheap substitute for all these anodynes. Most 
of the activity of the Press, the Pulpit, the Platform and the Theatre 
is only a symptom of the activity of the drug trade, the tea trade, 
the tobacco trade and the liquor trade... . 

Such traditions of the gross old habits as have reached me seem 
to be based on the idea of first doing your day’s work and then en- 
joying yourself by getting drunk. Nowadays you get drunk to en- 
able you to begin work. Shakespear’s opportunities of meddling 
with his nerves were much more limited than Dante Rossetti’s; but 
it is not clear that the advantage of the change lay with Rossetti. 
Besides, though Shakespear may, as tradition asserts, have died of 
drink in a ditch, he at all events conceived alcohol as an enemy put 
by man into his own mouth to steal away his brains; whereas the 
modern man conceives it as an indispensable means of setting his 
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brains going. We drink and drug, not for the pleasure of it, but for 
Dutch inspiration and by the advice of our doctors, as duellists drink 
for Dutch courage by the advice of their seconds. . . . All the drugs, 
from tea to morphia, and all the drams, from lager beer to brandy, 
dull the edge of self-criticism and make a man content with some- 
thing less than the best work of which he is soberly capable. He 
thinks his work better, when he is really only more easily satisfied 
with himself... . To the creative artist stimulants are especially 
dangerous, since they produce that terrible dream-glamour in which 
the ugly, the grotesque, the wicked, the morbific begin to fascinate 
and obsess instead of disgusting. This effect, however faint it may 
be, is always produced in some degree by drugs. The mark left on 
a novel in the Leisure Hour by a cup of tea may be imperceptible to 
a bishop’s wife who has just had two cups; but the effect is there as 
certainly as if De Quincey’s eight thousand drops of laudanum had 
been substituted.” 


One of the absurd popular delusions about Shaw is that he 
really is a feeble, anemic sort of person who lives on lentils and 
haricots verts, wears goloshes, carries an umbrella, and is afraid 
of draughts. While not a man of muscle and strength, he pos- 
sesses qualities of extraordinary endurance paralleling that of— 
woman. His energy and resiliency are almost limitless. For 
years he cycled with ardor, and was still a vigorous and persistent 
cyclist when I first met him. For a period, when he reveled in 
fistiana and pugilism, he practised boxing regularly. And even 
today, at the age of seventy-six, he takes a morning swim daily, 
which gives him verve for the day’s work. He is a vigorous 
walker, a constitutionalist walking for the exercise rather than 
for the scenery. Nature, the external world, seems to have little 
or no place in his thoughts or contemplation. “One tree,” he 
has said, “looks exactly like another to me.” He is interested 
in external things—scenery, architecture, statuary, for example— 
as subjects for literary allusiveness. They suggest, to this Titan 
of memory, incidents in the lives of other celebrities or their 
comments thereon. Shaw often seems interested not in Art or 
Nature, but in the curious or interesting comments of artists 
or celebrities upon these subjects. Art and Nature thus become 





2G. Bernard Shaw, The Sanity of Art (New York, 1908). 
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motors for the revolution of Shaw’s memory, with its numerous 
and sparkling reflecting facets. 

Shaw has the utmost detestation for tobacco smoking as a 
filthy and disgusting habit which should put all smokers beyond 
the pale socially, politically and morally. The Middle Ages 
appeal to Shaw, not so much because people then produced and 
loved beautiful things, but—because they didn’t smoke (as if 
they could, when tobacco was unknown to Europeans!). Shaw 
finds no excuse for smoking, since people do it when they have 
nothing else to do—that is, when their time is worthless. When 
Sir Arthur Pinero suggested that the way to pack the London 
theatres was to permit smoking, Shaw publicly proclaimed that 
people who do smoke should not only not be allowed to go to 
the theatre, but should not be allowed to go anywhere, or to 
exist. Under pressure, he suggested that a smokers’ refuge might 
be reserved—the Isle of Wight, the Isle of Man or St. Helena, 
where smokers might be segregated, after the fashion of special 
compartments on trains. Smoking in theatres is barbarous, be- 
cause non-smokers are compelled to smoke. When Shaw goes to 
a variety theatre, he involuntarily smokes all the time, taking into 
mouth, nostrils and lungs the detested cigar smoke of people on 
right and left of him puffing huge, offensive cigars! So pro- 
nounced is his distaste for the stale odor of tobacco that, after 
such an experience, he has to discard everything he has been 
wearing until it has been washed and aired.’ 

He is extremely irreverent, but never swears—aside from an 
occasional “Damn” and “Good God”; makes eternal mock of 
man and the world, but never sacrilegiously takes the name of 
the Lord in vain. He is the arch foe of everything dirty, mean 
and cruel. 

This odd figure, of a singularity compact of studied affectation 
and artless sincerity, is a riddle for your reading: you may 
judge for yourself how earnest is his jest, how mocking his 
obiter dicta. ‘This characteristic duplicity gives him an incom- 
parable advantage in debate—this dexterity in swiftly shifting 
from jest to earnest, from lofty sentiment to mocking anti- 
climax. Shaw is a strange composite, a puzzling combination, 
of youth and age, of boyishness and maturity, of gayety and 


8 See interview with Shaw in The Pall Mall Gazette, April 21, 1913. 
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solemnity. He is at once faun and philosopher, phantast and 
prophet. Puck grins at you from behind the mantle of Saint 
Francis; the soothsayings of Euripides alternate with the pranks 
of Peter Pan. 

One of the most interesting of Shaw’s confessional letters is 
one recently prompted by a syllabus of nine university extension 
lectures, “Bernard Shaw in Life and Letters,” delivered in the 
Spring term, 1930, by Dr. R. F. Rattray, Principal of University 
College, Leicester. In this printed syllabus, several statements 
provoked comment, among these being: (1) Shaw was of “ap- 
parent indifference and swagger’; and deliberately “cultivated 
his garden”; (2) he was, from an early age, “conscious of his 
ability”; (3) he is “really very sensitive, very sympathetic with 
suffering” but there is “an Irish strain of cruelty in him.” 
Shaw wrote the following letter of comments to Mr. H. A. Silver- 
man, Director of extra-mural studies at the University College: 


1. I never “cultivated” anything. I was a horribly shy and 
diffident young man, producing an impression of brazen impudence 
because, I suppose, the ability of which I was unconscious asserted 
itself through the disadvantages and the ignorances of which I was 
too conscious. 

2. I repeat I was not conscious of my powers any more than 
I was conscious of the taste of the saliva that was always in my 
mouth. I wanted to be a painter and even an opera singer, not a 
writer. I wrote because I could do nothing else, and had to do some- 
thing... . 

3. I don’t think this is true. Cashel Byron, when he said that 
he nearly killed his first opponent because he did not know his own 
strength, explained the savagery of some of my early criticisms. It 
is true that I was, and to some extent still am, very sensitive, but 
on the other hand I can stand up to, and even enjoy, hammerings 
that drive other men to fury or reduce them to tears; and I often 
fail to conceive how they can be hurt by blows that make me laugh 
when I nap them myself. 

When, as a critic or debater, I Aave to inflict pain, I do it like a 
dentist, with great reluctance and with all the anesthesia I can 
produce. But note that, as nothing is so maladroit as any show of 
sparing the victim’s feelings, I always hit as considerately as I can, 
with an air of hitting as hard as I can. I have a horror of humiliat- 
ing or discouraging people. I like my man to feel that he has had 
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a good fight and been worthy of my steel, and not that I have been 
showing off my good taste at his expense. That is the line that 
leaves the least malice.* 


For all his spontaneous malice, his calculated wit, his instinc- 
tive satire, Bernard Shaw is essentially austere, ascetic, astrin- 
gent, antiseptic. He has a glorified common sense, which may 
be taken either for blunt wisdom or acute veracity. He says the 
most insulting things with the most engaging air; and breaks 
the force of the blow with truly disarming graciousness. So 
complex is his nature that you never know whether he is a 
mountain of conceit or a mouse of modesty. His counsels of 
perfection are couched in epigrams of such apparent hardihood 
as to blind you to their inherent sagacity. It is not so much 
that he assigns the wrong reasons for taking the right course of 
action: he gives peculiar and exceptional reasons for following 
the straight path of common honesty and decency. He bristles 
with fantastic proposals which have about them an air of wild 
rectitude and weird sanity. His jokes are verities clad in parti- 
colored covers; and he coats his bitterest, yet most wholesomely 
purgative pills with a pleasing film of saccharine. Shaw has 
a stern message to deliver; and though the attention of his 
audience is distracted during the process by the frantic gesticula- 
tions of this dancing dervish, it comes to its senses with a 
bewildered realization of the fact that the enjoyable vaudeville 
performance was the accompaniment of a sermon. The message 
has gone home. 


4The Leicester Mail, January 8, 1930. I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Dr. Rattray for these interesting data. 


CHAPTER LV 


ARTIST—H U MANITARIAN—PHILOSOPHER 


ERNARD SHAW presents in himself one of the most 
B baffling composites in the history of literature. The 

great universal emotions, to which every individual re- 
sponds—love, romance, sentiment, sexual passion, patriotism, 
consanguineous fidelity, family solidarity—leave him cold. Nay, 
more; they find in him an unyielding foe, a relentless satirist. In 
the imaginative phantasmagoria, A Dream in Hell, Don Juan 
defines hell as the “home of the unreal and of the seekers for 
happiness,” as the “only refuge from heaven, which is the home 
of the masters of reality, and from earth, which is the home of 
the slaves of reality.” With a directness of style and a glorified 
common sense, Shaw creates an impression of startling realism in 
his writings. Yet this most forthright and lucid of writers 
is profoundly mystic, intensely pursuing an ideal—not of art or 
poetry, realism or romance, although these are by-products of 
his genius. Shaw’s ideal is Life, the intensification and glorifica- 
tion of the vitality and mystic urge of the race. 

Shaw is a pontifical artist, a rhetorician of the intellect. In 
spite of his continual play upon personal characteristics, as a 
dramatist he is essentially an ideologue and a thinker. From out 
the mephitic cloud in which love and sex are enveloped, he 
would disengage the universal, racial purpose of the propagation 
of the species from the mere personal prepossessions which, apart 
from their use as clues to eugenic sexual selection, are compara- 
tively negligible and transient. Again and again he has assured 
me that the passion for thought is the strongest of all the pas- 
sions; and that this passion for intellectual analysis and philo- 
sophic generalization animates the entire body not only of his 
work but of all great and enduring literary structures. ‘Let the 
Sapphos and Swinburnes sing as sweetly as they can,” he recently 
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observed to me, “when we think of great poets we think of their 
brains, not of their concupiscences.” 

When I first pronounced Shaw a philosopher and put forward 
the first reasoned exposition of his philosophy,’ the notion of 
Shaw, the public jester and Socialist crank, as a philosopher was 
greeted in many quarters, particularly in England, with scepti- 
cism and derision. The time-lag in British criticism and opinion 
is always startling. 

During the past twenty years, Shaw’s philosophy has broad- 
ened and deepened, but has not essentially changed. The notion 
that this philosophy is idiosyncratic, eccentric, a perverse inven- 
tion of his own quite unrelated to the world’s slowly accumulated 
body of thought, is a vulgar error, current among those critics 
only who know nothing of that body of thought except what they 
have learnt from Shaw himself. Shaw is no more the inventor 
of Shavianism than Machiavelli of Statecraft, Newton of Algebra, 
Darwin of Evolution, or Bach of Counterpoint. Only the gross- 
est impostors and ignoramuses have ever claimed to do more than 
contribute a stone to the cairn already raised by many hands, 
or imagined that anything more was possible to the greatest 
genius. Shaw recently observed to me: 


I work on the common stock as others do, and am useful 
specially as an elucidator and tidier up. I am a sort of intel- 
lectual dustman. The difficulty is not to induce people to accept 
new ideas: on the contrary they are so eager and uncritical in their 
love of them that they are always running after novelties that are 
neither new nor true. But they never dream of scrapping the old 
ideas that the new ones supersede: they just plant them in the old 
garden and never do any weeding. I am a first rate weed killer: 
I not only appropriate all the new ideas as other people do, but 
see what their acceptance involves. I don’t go about with Einstein’s 
essays in one lobe of my brain and the book of Genesis in the other, 
or assume that Karl Marx’s view of social statics must be reconciled 
with that of both William the Conqueror and Samuel Smiles. And 
this sort of work, if thoroughly done, leads to new lights and is 
therefore almost automatically creative. 





1 Archibald Henderson, “The Philosophy of Bernard Shaw,’ The Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1909. Consult also Archibald Henderson, George Bernard 
Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), Chapter IV, “Artist and 
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Shaw may be identified with the “philosophic man” of his 
own definition: “he who seeks in contemplation to discover the 
inner will of the world, in invention to discover the means of 
fulfilling that will, and in action to do that will by the so-dis- 
covered means.” This “inner will of the world” is only another 
name for Goethe’s Time Spirit, for Shaw’s Life Force. Shaw 
is engaged in the greatest business to which man can set his 
hand: to further the purposes of God in the universe. The mal- 
ady from which he suffers is the passion for improving the world: 
“TI strive automatically to bring the world into harmony with my 
own nature.” To those who understand Shaw, the popular con- 
ception of him as merely a super-clever journalist who can always 
“make the front page” is offensive and disgusting—although he 
does possess the journalistic sense in an almost unparalleled de- 
gree. Shaw has the profoundest respect and jealousy for the sanc- 
tity of the written word, and regards his function as writer 
as a high public responsibility. To sell his name, to barter 
his influence for trade or commerce or propaganda, would be 
to commit the sin against the Holy Ghost. The great writer, in 
particular one with a carefully articulated and profoundly enter- 
tained philosophy of life, is more than author: he is prophet. It 
is in this role that we must accept Shaw: an author dedicated by 
fame to the service, not only of the contemporary public, but of 
posterity. Shaw is social thinker and ethical teacher; a philos- 
opher concerned for the unities and universal objectives, of life 
and the race—and so prophetic. 

Shaw once said that he wrote only treatises and plays. Both 
are animated by social and religious purposes. Every play he 
has ever written, from Wilowers’ Houses to Too True To Be 
Good, is a play with a purpose. In forms more or less veiled, all 
are argumentative theses, rhetorical appeals, for the prevalence of 
an idea or group of ideas. The prefaces to Shaw’s plays are not 
at all indispensable to a comprehension of the plays themselves: 
each is a far-ranging commentary upon a whole group of ideas 
suggested by the theme of the play, and written always long after 
the play has been completed and performed. They are, like much 
in Shaw’s work that is hailed or denounced as a novelty, tradi- 
tional; the practice of making a printed play an excuse for a 
pamphlet goes back to Dryden. As a writer, Shaw concerns him- 
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self primarily with ideas, and their expression with force, lucidity 
and directness. The art of stage technic, as Shaw practices it 
in directing rehearsals, is the “art of making the audience believe 
that real things are happening to real people.” However fantas- 
tic the characters, however fanciful the incidents, Shaw dex- 
terously places them in a carefully manufactured framework of 
the most elaborate realism. He has been an influential leader in 
the modern movement, which has proven highly successful, to 
make the printed play as interesting and readable as a novel. He 
contends that drama is a much higher and more difficult form of 
art than fiction; and he has even given a witty and satiric dem- 
onstration of the thesis.2 Art in the popular sense—beautifica- 
tion without ulterior philosophic intent—is entirely discarded by 
Shaw. His descriptions of nature and suggestions of atmosphere 
are written for the instruction of the scene painter and producer, 
or to enable the reader to visualize the play, never as feats of 
fine writing for its own sake. He keeps literary art in its proper 
place, and does not try to make it do the work of the painter, 
the musician, or the pretty woman. He cares nothing about see- 
ing Mary Pickford rapturously kissed—on the screen. Yet he 
admits that aphrodisiac art has a social function. “It is the 
starved people,” he says, “who read fiction; and what they 
demand from it is the sort of satisfaction a penniless child gets 
from looking through a confectioner’s window. When they don’t 
get it they have no use for art at all as far as love is concerned, 
and are apt to declare that the artist has no sex. Probably the 
opposite is the truth: he would be a bold man who would declare 
that the literarily sexless Dickens was less virile than the liter- 
arily passionate Swinburne. The more real a man’s sex is, the 
less likely he is to imagine that paper love-making is any better 
than paper fighting.” ° 

Shaw’s concern is for the normal life of normal people. Aber- 
Make Plays Readable,” Author’s Year Book and Guide (New York, 1904); and 
“On Writing Plays,” The Nation (London), March 11, 1916, and the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, April, 1916. See also Archibald Henderson, The Changing 
Drama (New York, 1914), Chapter VIII, “The Play and the Reader”; and 
George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911), Chapter XIII, 


“The Technician.” 
8 The Alleged Septuagenarianism of Bernard Shaw,” The Observer, July 


25, 1926. 
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rations and irregularities, sexual or other, have no interest for 
him: they are negligible as merely trivial and personal incidents. 
He is concerned not with loves, but with sex. The comedy, the 
tragedy, of romantic love affairs, which have preoccupied so many 
dramatic poets, are shattered for dramatic purposes on Shaw’s 
startling denial that sex is a personal matter. The analytic fac- 
ulty which enabled him to succeed so easily as a critic appar- 
ently enables him to break up his emotions into rainbow spectra 
where most of us can see only a single dazzling white, and thus 
disentangle his friendships from his loves to an extent impossible 
for less clear heads. To him Romeo and Juliet are leaves in the 
autumn wind, carried away by forces of nature that care nothing 
for Montagues and Capulets, and, delighted by the adventure, 
blindly adore and desire one another. 

There is no drama in that for Shaw. But when the individual 
is not blinded; when he is conscious of his plight and struggles 
desperately to keep his footing; when his unclouded judgment 
warns him against his infatuation, then begins the conflict and 
individuality which make Shavian drama possible, and Romeo 
and Juliet develop into Tanner and Ann Whitefield, Charteris and 
Julia, Magnus and Orinthia. The effect at first was so novel 
that many rash critics declared that Shaw’s love scenes could not 
have been founded on experience. By this time it is clear enough 
that they could not have been founded on anything else. In 
no sense a Puritan in a personal sense, in no sense an ascetic 
in eschewing personal pleasures, Shaw is both Puritan and ascetic 
in art. He turns with aversion and disgust from the cheap, 
even base, task of exploiting the voluptuousness of sex, its fur- 
tive irregularities and glaring aphrodisiacs. The waste of the 
sex obsession, its diversion of man from the higher interest and 
passion of thought, irk and enrage him. As comedic artist, 
spectacular loves, grand passions, only amuse him. In fine, Shaw 
is a sceptic about love, regarding it as essentially transient and 
largely the product of the imagination. He quotes with appro- 
bation the saying of La Rochefoucauld that very few people 
would know anything about love if they hadn’t read about it. 

On the side of science Shaw’s favorite “shock tactics” courted 
misunderstanding, and won it to’such an extent that his selection 
by the Jewish community to propose the health of Einstein at 
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the famous banquet at which that great mathematician was wel- 
comed to London seemed to some professional scientists an 
almost indecent solecism, though Einstein himself perhaps knew 
better. The late Prince Peter Kropotkin, the most scientific of 
Shaw’s revolutionist friends, had long before protested that Shaw 
was arguing against science on the old Catholic lines like a priest. 
Chesterton chucklingly described Shaw as going up to the image 
of Science Deified, and, after a brief but careful examination, 
kicking it in the stomach and walking away. H. G. Wells, in his 
Science of Life, went out of his way to disparage Shaw’s bio- 
logical speculations as the reactions of a sentimental anti-vivisec- 
tor who could not bear to face the cruelties of nature. J. B. S. 
Haldane, challenged by Shaw himself to include him in the 
category of men of science, incautiously let himself be “en- 
trapped,” to use Shaw’s word, into dismissing the pretension 
as ridiculous. 

This is not altogether to be wondered at. Shaw, like Plato, 
like Leonardo, like Goethe, like Einstein (who claims that only 
an artist can be a higher mathematician), is an artist-philoso- 
pher ; and the artist-philosophers have never been acknowledged 
by the Baconian laboratory workers. When Shaw said at the 
Einstein banquet, “Science is always wrong and Religion is 
always right,” the laboratory men spat him out as hopeless; and 
perhaps only Einstein himself foresaw Shaw’s point that, of the 
eight great Makers of Universes whom he placed at the head of 
all the scientific categories, he (Einstein) showed that Newton was 
wrong, and that what Einstein had done to Newton every one of 
the eight had done to his predecessor, whilst the Church had 
never changed, and prided itself on its defiance of the Shavian 
dogma that “The Law of Change is the Law of God,” which 
again shows a strong affiliation to Ibsen’s proclamation that “The 
old beauty is no longer beautiful and the old truth no longer 
true.” 

That is entirely on the credit side of the ledger. The antithesis 
which Shaw sets up here between “right” and “wrong,” however, 
is entirely question-begging. Religion is not right in the sense 
of correct because it endows us with the fortitude to face the 
unknown nor because it obstinately resists change. The Church 
is right in the sense of salutary and beneficent. Science is not 
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wrong because it is continually widening man’s horizon and open- 
ing up new vistas of truth. It is not really true that Einstein 
proved Newton wrong: in Newton’s day Einstein could have 
devised no better solution that did Newton. Recent discoveries 
enabled Einstein to build upon and generalize on Newton’s the- 
ories without refuting his fundamental conclusions. It is the 
glory, and not the shame, of science that, in solving one problem, 
it discovers new problems for our delectation and solution.* 

Moreover what could the Baconians think of a man like Shaw 
who insisted that laboratory experiments are “put up jobs” and 
their evidence manufactured evidence, comparing the experi- 
menters to stupid Saint Thomas, who, with Christ staring him 
in the face, would not believe his eyes until he had thrust his 
fingers into the nail holes of the crucifixion? As to the vivisec- 
tors, they did not mind being called cruel: they were rather 
proud of their superiority to what they called sentimentality ; but 
it was less flattering to be pooh-poohed as dull dogs because they 
had not ingenuity enough to devise humane experiments, nor 
brains enough to work in “the spacious laboratory of the world” 
with its millions of uncontrived experiments for anyone capable 
of genuine scientific observation, nor common sense enough to 
know that the time was past for any professional clique to claim 
exemption from the general moral law which even the ancient 
priesthoods accepted when they, too, pretended to monopolize 
scientific knowledge. 

Even the mathematicians and astronomers suspected an enemy 
—or a feeble jester—in a writer who ridiculed the unthinkable 
dimensions of the measured universe, the magnitudes of the giant 
stars and the minitudes of the electrons, as a mere fashion com- 
parable to the superstitions attaching mystic properties to the 
number seven; who said that Newton’s notion that the law of 
motion is squarely British and rectilinear was just as fanciful 
as Ptolemy’s notion that the heavenly bodies must move in 


“Consult Archibald Henderson, Contemporary Immortals, Chapter I, “Ein- 
stein”; also Albert Einstein, Cosmic Religion (New York, 1931). In a conver- 
sation I once had with Professor Einstein on the subject of the relations of art 
and science, he remarked that, after a certain high level of technical skill is at- 
tained, science and art tend to coalesce, in esthetic, plasticity, and form. The 
eight “universe makers” mentioned by Shaw are Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Kepler, 
Copernicus, Aristotle, Galileo, Newton and Einstein. 
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circles because the circle, being perfect, reflects the perfection 
of God; and who was fond of reminding the public at the most 
unseasonable moments that the higher mathematics are worked 
on two assumptions (“blazing nonsense” he called them): that 
there is a measurable distance between two objects which are in 
the same place, and that a curve is a collection of straight lines. 
Naturally, the fact that the most modern results are arrived at 
by the operation of dividing quantities by the square root of 
minus one gave him another opportunity for this sort of humor. 
Of course the assumptions, as stated by Shaw above, are indeed 
blazing nonsense; and the Relativist divides quantities by the 
square root of minus one without batting an eye. 

But that mathematics are something more than a joke to Shaw 
is betrayed by his intense resentment of the fact that at school 
they taught him algebra without ever dreaming of telling him 
what algebra means, and thereby left him under the home-made 
impression that the symbolic letters meant things and not quan- 
tities, in which persuasion he very logically concluded that the 
whole affair was blazing nonsense. Nobody could feel so strongly 
as he does about this without a certain scientific predilection. 
As a boy his eager reading of Tyndall and Helmholtz gave him a 
grounding in physics as far as the Faraday school could carry 
him without mathematics, stopping just short of Clark Maxwell, 
of whom he never heard until many years later, and whose mathe- 
matics he could not have followed in any case without years of 
special study. Darwin had just turned him off from physics to 
biology, in which his interest is still maintained. It is very 
notable that when Socialism took him away to economics, he 
could not rest until he had worked out its scientific basis so 
thoroughly that he scandalized all the Socialists by discarding 
Marx and founding himself on the mathematical economics 
which were represented in England by the anti-Socialist Jevons. 
He has said that the translation of Jevons’ equations into plain 
English was the most difficult bit of writing and thinking he 
ever performed. 

One of his sayings is that “you must know a devil of a lot 
about a subject to be able to make fun of it”; and even his most 
outrageous jibes at science are not those of an ignoramus. When 
he joyously denies that the sun is distant from the earth some 
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ninety-three million miles (a figure arrived at by thousands of 
observations and calculations by first-class scientists) merely be- 
cause a cloud temporarily obscuring the sun appreciably alters 
the temperature, or even, without giving any reason at all, cries 
“Nonsense! Look at it,” he knows quite well how the distance 
is arrived at by the application of trigonometry to parallax, and 
is gambling on the possibility that this method may be discarded 
as other equally irrefragable methods have been discarded in the 
past. Shaw is not a Baconian: science means nothing to him 
save as an ally of philosophy. With his direct, rationalistic mind 
he is incapable of yielding that almost naive credulity which the 
imaginative constructs of relativity and quantum mechanics, for 
example, require. ‘You can always find logical proofs of what 
you want to believe if you are clever enough,” he says. “I could 
prove anything. It is no use trying to come your logical proofs 
over me. I have always the right to treat your logical proof as 
a reductio ad absurdum!” As he has amusingly put it: “In the 
Middle Ages people believed that the earth was flat, for which 
they had at least the evidence of their senses: we believe it to 
be round, not because as many as one per cent. of us could give 
the physical reasons for so quaint a belief, but because modern 
science has convinced us that nothing that is obvious is true, 
and that everything that is magical, improbable, extraordinary, 
gigantic, microscopic, heartless or outrageous is scientific... . 
The medieval doctors of divinity who did not pretend to settle 
how many angels could dance on the point of a needle cut a 
very poor figure as far as romantic credulity is concerned beside 
the modern physicists who have settled to the billionth of a milli- 
metre every movement and position in the dance of the elec- 
trons.” 5 

Shaw has lost his boyish faith in scientific procedure, and 
declares that he has found out the man of science. “In future 
my attitude towards him will be one of more or less polite in- 
credulity. Impostor for impostor, I prefer the mystic to the 
scientist—the man who at least has the decency to call his 
nonsense a mystery, to him who pretends that it is ascertained, 
weighed, measured, analyzed fact.” In a sense, Shaw’s part in 
the humanitarian campaign against modern science generally, 


5G. Bernard Shaw, Preface to Saint Joan (New York, 1924). 
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vivisection, vaccination, education, flogging, “cannibalism” and 
so on, is a phase of his philosophy of mysticism. While science 
has taught him that dirt is “only matter in the wrong place,” 
his own common sense has taught him that “disease is only 
matter in the wrong condition, and that to inject matter in the 
wrong condition into matter in the right condition (healthy flesh, 
to wit) is to put matter in the wrong place with a vengeance.” 
Later on we find him going so far as to say that Mrs. Eddy, by 
guessing that it is the mind that makes the body and not the 
body the mind, placed her inspired ignorance miles ahead of all 
the erudition of the professors. 

Shaw has repeatedly pointed out that he is not an enemy of 
the medical profession. Careful reading of his many articles and 
speeches on various phases of medicine, which bristle with dam- 
aging and in many cases well-founded criticisms and charges, 
shows that his fundamental purpose is to socialize medicine for 
the people’s protection and advantage. So long as medicine re- 
mains a trade-union, with not a few of the features of a “racket” 
(a corrupt scheme for extorting money from a helpless public) ; 
so long as the official medical organizations exert their power 
tyrannically to oppress those doctors, however able or brilliant, 
who do not conform to technical requirements; so long as the 
medical profession, as a whole, lags hopelessly in scientific ad- 
vance, and physicians and surgeons are not adequately graded; 
so long as most medical practitioners remain pitifully poor; so 
long as the public is not adequately represented, for its own pro- 
tection, on the executive council of the official medical organiza- 
tion—so long will Shaw continue to point out patent abuses and 
to agitate for drastic reforms of the medical profession. A 
delightful and good-humored skit, happily couched in the guise 
of a fable, and embodying Shaw’s chief criticisms of the medical 
profession as organized in England was inspired by the desperate 
illness of King George V.° 

Shaw’s exposure of the popular errors regarding such “heroes 
of science” as Pasteur, Lister and Jenner; his drastic antivaccina- 





® Bernard Shaw, “The King and the Doctors: An Improbable Fiction,” 
which first appeared in Time and Tide, February 22, 1929. It is also found in 
The Time and Tide Album, Ed., E. M. Delafield; with a Foreword by John 
Galsworthy (London, 1932). 
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tion campaign, a movement assured of ultimate complete suc- 
cess; his humanitarian aversion from vivisection as cruel and 
unnecessary—all are characteristic manifestations of a coldly 
critical mind in conjunction with a warmly sympathetic heart. 
Shaw unhesitatingly damns the vivisectionist, who performs pain- 
ful experiments upon animals, as an “infinite scoundrel.” Un- 
mitigated disrespect for this cruel type of science is thus 
expressed : ‘When one thinks of the Rockefeller funds, the Can- 
cer Research funds, and the rest of the money that has gone down 
the vivisector’s sinks during the past quarter century, and com- 
pares its worse than negative results with the amazing series of 
discoveries made during that period by physicists doing sheer 
brain work within the strictest limits of honor, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion . . . that only imbeciles can be induced to 
practise vivisection and glory in it.” In a vigorous retort, Wells 
perpetrates this fatuity: “To the future, Shaw will have con- 
tributed nothing,” setting over against Shaw the Russian scientist, 
Pavlov, vivisectionist experimenter and leading authority on con- 
ditioned reflexes, whom he terms “a star which lights the world.” 
To painless experiments in vivisection, Shaw has no objection; 
but he maintains that, even under humane legal restrictions, pain- 
lessness is by no means always assured in vivisection.” 

Shaw is a ruthless opponent of all forms of sport in which 
fish, birds and animals are killed. That eloquent condemnation 
of man’s devotion to the arts of destruction, in The Dream in 
Hell, has been repeated by Shaw in many forms. It is a distin- 
guishing mark of his nature that he is on the side of life and crea- 
tion. He is logical enough to admit that certain forms of fauna, 
dangerous wild beasts and poisonous reptiles, must be killed by 
man for his own self-protection. This he justifies on the ground 
that they represent unsatisfactory and blundering tentatives of 
the Life Force. “To plead for the tiger, the wolf, and the poison- 
ous snake, is as useless as to plead for the spirochcete or the teta- 
nus bacillus; we must frankly class these as early and disastrous 
experiments in creation, and accept it as part of the mission of the 


7 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, “Preface on Doctors” to The Doctor's Dilemma 
and “Doctors’ Delusions” in the Collected Works, Vol. XXII. The article of 
H. G. Wells, cited above, is “What is the Good of Shaw?” in the New York 
Times, Magazine section, November 13, 1927, and in The Sunday Express 
(London), November 23, 1927. 
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later and more successful experiments to recognize them as 
superseded, and to destroy them purposely.” ° 

Shaw has a strong sense of kinship with animals, readily makes 
friends with dogs, and talks a sort of intelligible jargon to them, 
to which they delightedly respond. As a humanitarian, Shaw 
seeks to widen the range of fellow-feeling between man and the 
lower animals. Cruel sports, such as bear-baiting in former times, 
he condemns on the Puritan ground: not because it gives pain 
to the bear but because it gives pleasure to the spectators. This 
enjoyment is actually a mark of degradation. The expert marks- 
man who can make a phenomenal bag of pheasants in a single 
day is admired by Shaw for his skill and efficiency, but pitied— 
not for his cruelty, but for his “unbearable stupidity in convert- 
ing an interesting, amusing, prettily colored live wonder like a 
pheasant into a slovenly unhandsome corpse.” Shaw looks for- 
ward to the time when the sportsman who destroys life and whose 
outlook is as narrow as that of his dog will be entirely eliminated 
by a higher civilization which puts a premium, not upon slaugh- 
ter, but upon the creative and contemplative life. Shaw whim- 
sically acknowledges, however: ‘“My own pursuits as a critic and 
as a castigator of morals by ridicule (otherwise a writer of 
comedies) are so cruel that in point of giving pain to many 
worthy people I can hold my own with most dentists, and beat 
a skilful sportsman hollow.” 

Shaw heartily approves of the State monopoly of the liquor 
trade in Russia; but approves of Prohibition in the United States! 
He pleads for pleasure-substitutes—theatres, games, books, radio, 
happy homes—for liquor, which he defines as “the chloroform 
which enables the poor man to endure the painful operation of 
living.” Shaw would solve the Prohibition problem in the United 
States by decreeing that “all bootleggers and their customers 
should be held in jail and fed on alcohol until they implored to be 
allowed to swear off for life, and signed a thousand dollar bond, 
to be forfeited on their relapse.” He throws the blame for the 
drink question squarely on civilization as it is today. “The 
truth about the drink question is that in our dishonorable com- 


8 Bernard Shaw, Preface to Killing for Sport, edited by Henry S. Salt 
(London, 1915); also in Nask’s Magazine, September, 1914. 
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mercial civilization it is impossible for a sober man to be happy. 
In an honorable civilization it would be impossible for a drunken 
man to be happy. What is the matter with us is not Alcoholism, 
but Anarchy and Blackguardism.” ® 

Shaw’s vegetarianism is not based upon a scientific inquiry 
into the amount of hydrocarbons, uric acid, or what not dele- 
terious stuff there may be in meat, nor upon Rentheimer’s “sym- 
biotic” advocacy of cross-feeding between animal and vegetable 
as opposed to in-feeding, nor even to Shaw’s own revulsion against 
the enormous slavery of men to the breeding, feeding, care and 
slaughter of animals involved by eating them, but on instinct. 
“Vegetarianism is the diet of saints and heroes,” he boasts. “Can- 
nibalism with its best dish barred is good enough for the rest of 
you.” Shaw’s “three centuries” of life have taught him, mainly, 
to regard ‘men’s principles as excuses for doing what they want to 
do.” In the moral realm, as he sees it, “the world remains as de- 
pendent as ever on pure dogmatic, instinctive recoil from suffering 
on the one hand, and pure dogmatic, instinctive love of inflicting 
it on the other. . . . All sorts of virtuously indignant persons, 
clamouring for all sorts of vulgar relations, from the kicking of a 
cad to the humiliation of a minister by an election defeat, are 
indulging the destructive instincts under cover of solicitude for the 
common weal as unmistakably as the scientist who, with a thou- 
sand humane departments of research open to him, deliberately 
prefers cruel experiments, and pleads that the man who ascertains 
how long it takes to bake a dog to death confers as great a boon 
on humanity as the man who discovers the Rontgen rays and their 
application to surgery. The cruel (loving to read the descriptions 
of his experiments), the selfish (hoping for cures), the sportsman 
(anxious to be kept in countenance), and the cowardly (seek- 
ing an excuse for tolerating an evil they dare not attack) will 
accept his excuse: the humane will not. The final conflict is not 
the excuses in their logical disguise of scientific arguments, but 
between the cruel will and the humane will.” *° 





9“Bernard Shaw on American Prohibition,” in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Magazine Section, May, 18, 1924; and a lecture on “Drink” which he 
delivered in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, October 23, 1931. (See 
The Manchester Guardian, of that date.) 

10G. Bernard Shaw, “The Conflict between Science and Common Sense,” 
The Humane Review, April, 1900. 
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One of the most important services Shaw has rendered as 
humanitarian is his study of modern prisons and the purposes and 
effects of imprisonment. He regards the modern prison as a 
“diabolical den of torment, mischief and damnation.” Shaw is 
no sentimentalist, no impossibilist reformer. He quotes with 
approval Wellington’s opinion that nothing is worse than im- 
punity. Crime cannot be killed by kindness, he acknowledges; 
and he would have the incorrigibly dangerous criminal not pun- 
ished, but ruthlessly killed. He applauds the Russian Soviet 
for supplementing its lenient and reformatory criminal code and 
its abolition of capital punishment with a tribunal which, sans 
rancune, “liquidates” undesirables. But with the general modern 
policy of imprisonment—as punishment as well as detention—he 
has no sympathy, regarding it as “extremely cruel and mischiev- 
ous, and therefore extremely wicked.” Prison Commissioners 
record that imprisonment must be retributory; it must be deter- 
rent; and it must be reformative. Shaw sardonically points out 
that retribution and reformation are mutually self-contradictory. 
If you are to punish a man retributively, you must injure him; 
whereas if you are to reform him, you must improve him. Men 
are not reformed by injuries. 

It is generally recognized that much crime is committed by 
people who find in our society no outlet for capacities which, 
under other circumstances, might be regarded as virtues. How 
many points in common there are between the standards and 
codes of polite society and those of the criminal class! Of this 
phenomenon Shaw has trenchantly written, to the shame of us 
all: 


A glance at the newspapers which cater specially for the classes 
which go through the respectable routine of preparatory school, 
public school, and university, will shew that the ideals of those 
classes, their points of honor, their sense of humor, their boasts, 
their anticipations of future exploits, are precisely those of criminals. 
. . . The difference is no more essential than that between whiskey 
and champagne, between an ounce of shag and a box of Havanas, 
between a burglary and a bombardment, between a jimmy and a 
bayonet, between a chloroformed pad and a gas shell, between a 
Browning pistol bought at a pawnbroker’s and a service revolver. 
Gild the reputation end of it as thickly as we like with the cant of 
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courage, patriotism, national prestige, security, duty, and all the 
rest of it: smudge the disreputable end with all the vituperation 
that the utmost transports of virtuous indignation can inspire: such 
tricks will not induce the divine judgment, by which all mankind 
must finally stand or fall, to distinguish between the victims of 
these two bragging predatory insects, the criminal and the gen- 
tleman.”* 


In Shaw’s view, the primary aim of the modern prison should 
be to prepare prisoners for life outside prison. Life in a prison 
should be made as much as possible like life outside. Give the 
prisoner free access to all the spiritual influences of his day— 
conversation, books, pictures, music, mental activity of all sorts 
and the unfettered opportunity for research, change of scene and 
occupation, freedom to form acquaintances, marriage and par- 
entage. Give the prisoner the right to live.’” 

It is a crucial differentia of Shaw as a citizen that, like Vol- 
taire, he so constantly appears in the rdle of the humanitarian. 
Strenuous defence of individual liberty goes hand in hand with 
lofty advocacy of civic responsibility and communal duty. In a 
memorable address on the abolition of destitution and unemploy- 
ment, at the Memorial Hall, London, in 1910, Shaw voices this alti- 
tudinous social ideal: 

“The final ideal for civic life is that every man and every 
woman should set before themselves this goal: that by the la- 
bor of their lifetime they shall pay the debt of their rearing 
and their education, and also contribute sufficient for a hand- 
some maintenance during their old age. And more than that: 
why should not a man say: ‘When I die my country shall be 
in my debt’? Any man who has any religious belief will have 





11 Bernard Shaw, Preface to English Prisons under Local Government, by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb (London, 1922). This preface was originally 
intended for English Prisons Today, Being the Report of the Prison System 
Enquiry Commitiee, edited by Stephen Hobhouse, M.A., and A. Fenner 
Brockway (London, 1922). Under the title “Imprisonment,” Shaw’s preface 
was subsequently issued separately by the Department of Christian Social 
Service of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1924.) I am indebted to the courtesy of Lord Passfield for a copy of 
English Prisons under Local Government. 

12 Consult Archibald Henderson, ‘““Mr. Shaw Takes Up Prison Reform,” New 
York Times Book Review, October 29, 1922. 
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the dream that it is not only possible to die with his country 
in his debt, but with God in his debt also.” 1% 

So, in innumerable speeches, pamphlets, letters to the press, 
we find Shaw as the exponent, the proponent, of equitable laws 
and humanitarian social conduct. It may be subtle disquisitions 
upon blasphemy or conscientious objection to military service, 
fierce denunciation of sweating under Capitalism which drives 
so many women to prostitution or eloquent pleas for adequate 
laws to protect young girls against sexual exploitation. As 
Socialist Shaw flourishes extravagant proposals, which he declares 
to be basically sound, in order to drive home the social enormi- 
ties he wishes to abolish. The sensible schemes haven’t a chance 
in England, Shaw avows; whilst fantastic proposals may attract 
by their very weirdness and novelty. “If I were a woman,” 
Shaw declares, “I should refuse to have a child for less than 
$10,000. A nation that will not guarantee the proper nurture of 
its children does not deserve to have them. . . . The main point 
to be driven home is that the burden of bringing up the children 
of the community should fall on the community and not on the 
individual.” The author of Mrs. Warren’s Profession unequivo- 
cally declares: “There is one remedy and one alone for the 
White Slave traffic. Make it impossible, by the enactment of 
a Minimum Wage law and by proper provision for the unem- 
ployed, for any woman to be forced to choose between prostitu- 
tion and penury, and the White Slaver will have no more power 
over the daughters of laborers, artisans, and clerks, than he or she 
has over the wives of bishops.” Concerning those “toilers in the 
abyss” whom modern Capitalism has doomed to abject slavery 
in the most squalid slums, Shaw caustically asserts: “If these 
people were to burn the holes they live in and throw themselves 
boldly on the rates, refusing resolutely to do a stroke of work for 
less than a living wage, they would bring society to its senses in 
three days.” The author of Man and Superman, who pronounced 
the artificial sterilization of marriage “the most revolutionary 
invention of the nineteenth century” and defined hell as the para- 
dise of voluptuous sterility, nevertheless sanely says: “Birth con- 





18 G, Bernard Shaw, “The Final Ideal for Civic Life,” The Christian Common- 
wealth (London), October 12, 1910. 
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trol should be advocated for its own sake, on the general ground 
that the difference between voluntary, rational, controlled ac- 
tivity and any sort of involuntary, irrational, uncontrolled ac- 
tivity is the difference between an amoeba and a man; and if 
we really believe that the more highly evolved creature is the 
better we may as well act accordingly.” ** 

Over a period of many years, Shaw has crusaded against the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. When he first read Samuel But- 
ler’s Luck or Cunning? he was fascinated by Butler’s protest 
against natural selection as, in his own words, ‘“‘a purely auto- 
matic conception of the universe as of something that will work 
if a penny be dropped into the box.” 15 After six weeks of ardent 
advocacy, Butler found out Darwinism and continued to de- 
nounce it until the end of his days. Shaw was not converted so 
quickly to anti-Darwinism ; but a careful study of Butler’s works 
on evolution convinced Shaw that Darwin had actually banished 
mind from the universe. Butler saw clearly, and completely con- 
vinced Shaw, that natural selection had no moral significance, 
that it did away not only with the necessity for purpose and 
design in the universe, but actually with the necessity for 
consciousness. One of the most powerful and convincing of all 
Shaw’s “treatises” is his demonstration of the crude materialism, 
spiritual emptiness, and philosophical futility of Darwinism."® 


14 Consult the following speeches, articles and letters by Shaw: ‘White 
Slaves,” in The Awakener, November, 1912; “Toilers in the Abyss,” in Nash's 
Magazine, January, 1913; “Conscientious Objectors,” in The Nation (London), 
May 27, 1916; “Pensions for Mothers,” in The Western Daily Mercury 
(Plymouth), September 26, 1918; letter to Guido Bruno, January 25, 1917, in 
Alfred Kreymbourg’s Edna: The Girl of the Street (New York, 1919); 
“The Unprotected Child and the Law,” in Time and Tide, February 23, 1923, 
and later published as a pamphlet by The Six Point Group, London; state- 
ment of views, sent to the Sixth International Neo-Malthusian and Birth 
Control Conference in New York City, in the New York Times, March 209, 
1925; “Shaw Versus Roosevelt on Birth Control,” in The World To-Day, Sep- 
tember, 1925. Consult also the collection of contributions, under the caption, 
“Crude Criminology,” in Volume XXII of the Collected Works. 

15 Consult G. Bernard Shaw, “Darwinism Denounced,” The Pall Mall 
Gazette, May 21, 1887. 

16G. Bernard Shaw, Preface to Back to Methuselah (New York, 1921). 
Consult Postscript to Albert E. Wiggam, “The New Decalogue of Science” 
(London, 1923), being an exchange of letters between the author and G, 
Bernard Shaw. Reprinted from the Century Magazine, August, 1922. 
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Philosophically and scientifically, Shaw derives directly from 
Schopenhauer, Lamarck, and Butler. Shaw is the most sensitive 
and acquisitive of artists; and makes his own those ideas of such 
modern philosophers as Nietzsche and Bergson which buttress his 
own vitalist philosophy. Shaw has never made any thorough- 
going study of the philosophy of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer ; 
and once assured me that his own “eccentricities and paradoxes” 
are only part of the common stock of modern European ideas and 
advanced thought. He wrote me: 


Nietzsche’s erudition I believe to be all nonsense. I think he 
was academic in the sense of having a great deal of second-hand 
book-learning about him, and don’t care for him except when he 
is perfectly original—that is, when he is dealing with matters 
which a peasant might have dealt with if he had brains enough, 
and had had the run of a library. You feel how clever and 
imaginative he is, and how much he has derived from writers of 
genius and from his own humanity about men and nations; but 
there is a want of actual contact knowledge about him; he is always 
the speculative university professor or the solitary philosopher and 
poet, never quite the worker and man of affairs or the executive 
artist in solid materials. It annoys me to see English writers ab- 
solutely ignoring the work of British thinkers, and swallowing 
foreign celebrities—whether philosophers or opera-singers—without 
a grain of salt. It shows an utter want of intellectual self-respect; 
and the result of it is that Nietzsche’s views, instead of being added 
soberly to the existing body of philosophy, are treated as if they 
were a sort of music-hall performance.?’ 


The basic principle of the Shavian philosophy is the substitu- 
tion of instinct for convention, conscience for conformity. The 
keynote of this ethic, Shaw assures me, is the pursuit of life for 
its own sake. Life is realized only as activity that satisfies the 
will: that is, as self-assertion. Every extension or intensification 
of activity is an increase in life. Shaw finds the distinction 
between instinct and conscience a trumpery one. “Conscience is 
the most powerful of all instincts,” Shaw assures us, “and the love 


aaa an a a re SE Se 

17G, Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, 
September 5, 1905. In this connection consult G. Bernard Shaw, “Giving the 
Devil His Due,” a review of volumes I and II of the Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Supplement to The Saturday Review, May 13, 1899. 
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of God the most powerful of all the passions.” 7® Shaw is a moral 
protestant, in the full trend of contemporary European thought. 
He cavalierly rejects the ascetic ideal of Christianity in favor of 
rational ethics and independent judgment in matters of conduct.’® 
A capital expression of this doctrine is the amusing epigram: “An 
Englishman thinks himself moral when he is only uncomfortable.” 
One of Shaw’s earliest ethical influences was John Stuart Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty, which contains these words: “Since the gen- 
eral or prevailing opinion on any subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth, it is only by the collision of adverse opinion that 
the remainder of the truth has any chance of being supplied.” 

Purpose, Will, Life: these are the corner-stones of Shaw’s 
philosophy. He recognizes purpose and will in the world be- 
cause he is himself conscious of purpose and will. Woman 
brings children into the world, not for herself or for her husband, 
but to fulfil the end in view for which the Life Force has created 
her. Man produces great works just as woman brings men into 
the world, with travail and pain; man is continually engaged in 
doing things which do not benefit him. He works just as hard 
when there is no chance of profit as when there is. Shaw, then, 
is a confirmed Neo-Lamarckian in the view that “where there’s 
a will there’s a way.” Just as Lamarck, with his theory of func- 
tional adaptation, virtually maintained that living organisms 
changed because they wanted to, so Shaw believes that there is 
a purpose in the universe; identifies his own purpose with it, and 
makes the achievement of that purpose an act, not of self- 
sacrifice for himself, but of self-realization. In Shaw’s view, 
Schopenhauer’s treatise on the World as Will is the complement 
to Lamarck’s natural history; for Will is the driving force of 
Lamarckian evolution. 

Life, Shaw defines as “the force that ever strives to attain 


18 The Christian Commonwealth, July 20, 1910. Consult A. K. Rogers, 
“Bernard Shaw’s Philosophy,” The Hibbert Journal, July, 1910; and Archi- 
bald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 
1911), Chapter XV, and “The Philosophy of Bernard Shaw,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 19009. 

19 Consult the interesting thesis, in the English language, presented for the 
doctorate at Copenhagen: Martin Ellehauge, The Position of Bernard Shaw in 
European Drama and Philosophy (Levin and Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1931). 
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greater power of contemplating itself.” All down the ages, in 
the course of evolutionary process, “Life was driving at brains— 
at its darling object”—to enable it to grasp the purpose of Life, 
and so to enable the individual to work for that purpose. This 
Life Force has blundered along, making many useless experi- 
ments and scattering its forces in fruitless undertakings. Disease 
and sin are no less unhappy experiments of the Life Force than 
are the now extinct megatherium, ichthyosaurus, and dip- 
lodocus, scrapped because of their essential brainlessness and 
futility. 

Shaw has many points in common with his fellow-countryman, 
Swift. In an inverted way, Swift passionately cared for the hu- 
man race: only thus can we satisfactorily account for his unmeas- 
ured satire and sardonic ridicule of man. Shaw is profoundly 
concerned for the future; but he is more or less indifferent to 
the form in which the Life Force expresses itself. Progress is 
as meaningless to Shaw as to his friend the Dean of St. Paul’s: by 
neither is discoverable any law of human progress. The boasted 
triumphs of science are really meaningless—connoting progress 
in its most trivial and materialistic sense. increase in comforts 
and conveniences. For progress, in Shaw’s view, means one, and 
only one, thing: the growth of the spirit of man. In the humani- 
tarian and ethical sense, Shaw sees no progress whatever. Shaw 
rails alike at the “theistic credulity” of Voltaire and the “tribal 
soothsayings” of Huxley. “I have not escaped from a literal 
belief in the Book of Genesis only to fall back into the gross 
blindness of seeing nothing in the world but the result of natural 
selection operating on a chapter of accidents, which is popular 
Darwinism.” 

Having lost faith in progress and in man as he is, Shaw, the 
mystic, has played with ideas which seem to contain the germ of 
endless development if not for the human race (as to which he 
has grave doubts) then for some new and higher species which will 
supersede it as Man has superseded the ape which may neverthe- 
less survive him. In Man and Superman, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that “it is necessary to breed a race of men in whom the 
life-giving impulses predominate before the New Protestantism 
becomes politically practicable.” The matured form of Shaw’s 
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ideal is the ethical man, convinced of the bankruptcy of educa- 
tion and progress as practised and understood, inspired with faith 
in the world-will, and resolved, not to adopt a new philosophy 
for man as he is, but to develop the power “to live more abun- 
dantly.” Indeed he would go further—for it is quite on the 
cards that the Life Force will discard man in favor of something 
better. Shaw cherishes evolution because it gives him something 
to look forward to, something to hope for. It gives him a deep 
and satisfying faith in something better and greater beyond the 
life-forms already developed. Man is only a stage in the scale 
of evolution. The Life Force, as he once expressed it to me, 
will continue its efforts to realize itself. After aeons it will pro- 
duce something more complicated than Man, that is, Superman; 
then, in mystical terms, the Angel, the Archangel, and last of all 
the omnipotent and omniscient God. 

The tragedy of man’s life, as at present constituted, is its 
brevity. Just when judgment, discretion and wisdom are at- 
tained, man passes from the scene of his endeavors. Here is 
registered an irreparable loss. So in his monumental philo- 
sophical poem, Back to Methuselah, Shaw conceives Man as 
successfully willing his own salvation. Extension of the life- 
span to three centuries he conceives, not as the goal of scientific 
effort, but as the mystical realization, on Lamarckian principles, 
of a deep-seated human desire. The destiny of the human race, 
as he depicts it, seems arid and forbidding, rather than radiant 
and alluring. Love, romance, art, happiness are telescoped into 
inconsiderable dimensions; the deeper experiences of the race 
are now mere vestigial remains of its troubled childhood. The 
futurist Shavian will be very unlike what his pre-historian calls 
“The Horrible He-Man of Hollywood,” desperately borrowing a 
spurious virility from the brandy flask and the butcher’s shop. 
His sole concern with his body will be to get rid of it and be- 
come “a vortex in thought.” 

No wonder our he-man of today, horrible or homely, finds 
the prospect rather dull. 

Sex, passion, the burdens of the flesh are reduced to the lowest 
dimensions; and the dull aridities of a sort of unhappy contem- 
plation monopolize the thoughts of these futurist Shavians. 
These bloodless beings, like lunar wanderers on a dead planet, 
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are devoid of aspiration and of rapture: they can only sit and 
dream pale pictures of some contemplative avatar of humanity. 
In his fastidious reaction from the human being—this sweating, 
struggling, loving, fighting, hating, aspiring human being—he has 
eviscerated, de-sexed, the race. He leaves us only pale Maeter- 
linckian ghosts, mumbling ascetic philosophies and wandering 
dementedly along the battlements of Eternity. But Shaw himself 
is undoubtedly sincere in regarding the prospect with rapture. 


CHAPTER LVI 


ANECDOTAGE 


HAW once described himself as the jester at the court of 
S King Demos. This is the deftest description ever given of 
one side of his temperament. He himself admits the 
handicap of professional jesting in the illimitably revealing con- 
fession : “Some people are born with a terrible desire to be laughed 
at: this has prevented me from becoming a great author.” His 
jests and japes have saved him in many a tight corner. If the 
public suspected how serious he is beneath the masquerade of 
humor, he would long ago have been forced to drink the hemlock. 
He once remarked to me: “Mark Twain and I are in very much 
the same position. We have to put things in such a way as to 
make people, who would otherwise hang us, believe that we are 
joking.” Shaw recognizes the reality of “fame”: it is “greatness” 
at which he laughs, as a delusion entertained about him by 
others. 

Victor Hugo once said that every man has a perfect right to 
make a fool of himself, but that no man has a right to abuse 
that right! Shaw’s admirers feel that he has heeded Hugo’s 
injunction; others, less susceptible, feel that he has constantly 
flouted it. To be a successful clown requires art of no mean 
order; to be a clown and retain one’s dignity requires the high- 
est art. This is Shaw’s extraordinary achievement. The 
Shavian réclame is immense: no Barnum monstrosity ever sur- 
passed it. Yet despite Shaw’s success in tickling the groundlings 
and spoofing the solemn, he has pari passu excited the highest 
admiration of the thinkers of the world for his alertness of mind, 
the earnestness of his deeper purpose, the finer sincerities of 
his soul. 

It is the case of Voltaire over again. Voltaire was summed 
up by one of his biographers as “a mere monkey of genius, who 
amused and diverted by his funny tricks”; and by another as 
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“the best Christian of his time, the first and most glorious dis- 
ciple of Jesus.” Shaw is a singular composite of Barnum and 
Bunyan, of Butler and Blake, of Dickens and Jeremiah. He 
punctuates his most solemn utterances with mocking laughter ; 
and in the midst of our most hilarious mirth he brings us up 
with some arresting injunction or penetrating prophecy. His 
audiences are not always able to follow the suddenness of the 
transition. Once, when he was addressing an Irish audience in 
London, he mentioned that his Catholic Irish nurse used to 
sprinkle her little Protestant charge with holy water surrepti- 
tiously. This was received with a roar of laughter. Shaw has 
very seldom lost his usually imperturbable temper in public or 
even in private; but this time he turned on the laughers in a 
cold fury, and shouted: “How dare you mock at the most sacred 
memories of my childhood ?”—instantly shocking the dismayed 
audience into humiliation and dead silence! 

Shaw, like all Irish—and, may I add, American—talkers, is an 
incorrigible raconteur; but he does not deal in made-up stories 
about fictitious personages: he dramatizes the news of the day 
and the characters of the parties concerned, including his inter- 
locutors themselves, from unexpected angles and in odd turns of 
phrase, that make him good company at a dinner table. He 
often so outrages truth by the extremity of his caricature that 
the victim surrenders at discretion. I have seen the literal- 


1 Speaking on “Shaw As a World Power” at the Town Hall Shaw Dinner, 
January 19, 1930, New York City, I concluded the address in these words: 

Shaw stands forth to-day as the most effective writer of his age. He might 
have been one of the greatest writers of all ages had not his talent prevented 
the apotheosis of his genius. He has the mind of a journalist and the soul of 
a poet; and it is at the moment when the power of his genius transcends the 
restrictions of his stage-managing mind that he breaks into overwhelming 
beauty. The tragedy of his greatness lies in the fact that his genius has been 
constantly exploited by his talent in the interest of immediate recognition, 
rather than of lasting fame. 

In every age the world demands some passionate protestant—to compel us 
to justify our beliefs and to evaluate our values. Cervantes and Moliére, Swift 
and Voltaire, Ibsen and Carlyle, Ruskin and Shaw—each of them fights the 
battle for individual liberty, a finer art, a purer life, a cleaner race. 

In one of the greatest of orations Victor Hugo said: “To combat pharisaism ; 
to unmask imposture; to overthrow tyrannies, usurpations, prejudices, false- 


hoods, superstitions ..., to replace the false by the true; ... to reclaim 
the heritage of the disinherited; to protect the weak, the poor, the suffering, 
the overwhelmed .. . that was the war of Jesus Christ! And who waged 


that war?” Victor Hugo, in his age, answered “Voltaire”; and I, in mine, 
answer “Shaw.” 
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minded William Archer laugh until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks at one of Shaw’s monstrous exaggerations—the while 
vehemently protesting that the story was unreliable at all points. 

I have often heard Shaw, from the public platform, hurl the 
most aggravating insults into the teeth of his audience. Any 
other man would have been rushed by the mob, dragged off the 
platform, and hurled from the hall. But Shaw couched his in- 
sults in such amusing style, delivered them all with such an in- 
gratiating manner and bland geniality, that the audience chuckled 
with delight and howled for more. The editorials next day might 
reflect hostile reactions to Shaw’s felicitous insults; but this 
was because the editors had not felt the ultra-violet rays emanat- 
ing from his electric personality. 

It is dangerous to tell anecdotes about Shaw. I have heard 
a thousand; but it is impossible to check their accuracy. Shaw 
is useless as a court of last resort; for he will not acknowledge 
the truth of any of the stories and will vehemently repudiate 
the best ones. He has repudiated, a number of times, sayings 
and incidents which he has personally narrated to me. We once 
entered into a dispute about some point in my earlier biography 
of him, and on this occasion he actually admitted his error. 
He is not always so amenable, as I have good reason to know. 
One of his favorite diversions is to make sport of those who 
write about him; but as he seizes every opportunity for con- 
troversy and does not confine his activities to his biographers, 
they would feel rather slighted if he failed to ridicule them, or 
flatly deny their veracity—although he is the kindest and most 
truly friendly of men. The anecdotes which follow are not 
vouched for, except those of which I have personal knowledge. 
They have the authentic Shavian character; and are not reckless 
inventions of my own. If they are repudiated by Shaw, I 
retort in advance that I have heard them told or read them, 
without denial when referred to him. 


Several years ago a series of essays by the writer appeared in 
newspapers all over the world on the subject: the twelve greatest 
living figures. The twelve selected were Albert Einstein, Thomas 
Alva Edison, Mahatma Gandhi, George Bernard Shaw, Benito 
Mussolini, Jane Addams, Henry Ford, Guglielmo Marconi, Rud- 
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yard Kipling, Marie Sklodowska Curie, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Orville Wright.2, This selection was widely commented upon, 
and attracted some attention. As it is the custom to ask 
Shaw for his opinions on all subjects, a representative of one of 
the popular English dailies, so the story runs, visited Shaw 
and asked him this question: “Suppose a new Flood were im- 
minent and you were the Noah of the New Dispensation, which 
twelve people would you choose to save, as progenitors of the 
human race of the future?” To this question Shaw unhesitatingly 
and categorically replied: “I’d let them all drown.” 


On one occasion I sat on the platform in the Queen’s Hall, 
London, during the delivery of an address by Shaw entitled 
“Is Civilization Desirable?” He spoke much of the mechaniza- 
tion of modern civilization, Henry Ford, fewer days and hours of 
labor; and presented an Utopian scheme, in very sketchy out- 
lines, of a desirable future civilization. This picture suggested 
such a state of dislocation to present industrial organization and 
so greatly extended individual liberty that, when queries were 
invited at the close of the address, a lady in the audience arose 
and said: “I know, of course, that you can make mincemeat of 
me; but will you not be serious for just a moment and answer 
this question: ‘Do you not really think that, if we were to adopt 
the Utopian plan you have outlined here tonight, we should 
quickly lapse into barbarism?’” Without a second’s hesitation, 
Shaw blandly replied: “My dear madam, how is it possible for 
us to lapse into a state in which we already are?” 


On November 18, 1923, five months before the premiére of 
Saint Joan, I attended a lecture, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Shaw, which he delivered at Crosby Hall, near Battersea Bridge, 
London, on Joan of Arc. It was one of a series of lectures given 
under the auspices of the English University Women’s Union to 
raise funds to pay for Crosby Hall, a famous structure, once 
owned by Sir Thomas More, where he had entertained, among 
other notables, Queen Elizabeth. The tickets could only be 
bought in series; but Mr. Shaw, with that endearing thoughtful- 


a 


2 This work, rewritten and expanded, under the title Contemporary Immor- 
tals, appeared in 1930, simultaneously in England and the United States. 
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ness and punctilious courtesy so characteristic of him, met my 
query as to how a ticket for this one lecture might be got, by 
procuring one and sending it by special messenger to my quarters 
in London. 

Crosby Hall was thronged; and people were clustered on the 
staircase leading to the second story, like trained birds on a 
runway. In addition to Mr. Shaw and myself, there were not, I 
think, half a dozen males in the audience. For at least an hour 
Mr. Shaw spoke, with his customary brilliance, in a mildly 
satirical and condescending manner, of the Middle Ages, feudal- 
ism, nationalism, royalty, dynasties, religion, the Inquisition, the 
Church Militant and the Church Triumphant, visions, supersti- 
tions, tortures and the like—without ever mentioning Joan of 
Arc! Suddenly everyone became tense when he said (I quote 
from memory, of course—as no stenographic report of the lecture 
was permitted) : 


I have read the contemporary report of the trial and the rehabili- 
tation of Joan, which are absolutely the only documents not hope- 
lessly falsified by later romantic inventions; and it is from them 
and from them alone that I have taken her character. She was 
either seventeen or nineteen when she was burned at the stake. 
Yet she had all the poise and assurance of a North Country 
woman of fifty. She knew everybody’s business better than they 
knew it themselves. She told the common soldier he did not know 
how to fight, but she did—as St. Michael in a vision had just 
revealed the secret to her. She told the officer (pace Robert de 
Baudricourt) that he did not know how to lead his men, but she 
could tell him how to defeat the English—St. Michael had just re- 
vealed to her the secret in one word: artillery. She told the prelate 
(pace Cauchon) that he did not know how to free France, but that 
she did—St. Catherine had just told her the Dauphin must be 
crowned in Rheims Cathedral in order to unite all factions in solid 
front against the enemy. Finally she informed the Dauphin him- 
self that there was only one way for him, the Bastard, to be legiti- 
mized, as a true sovereign and rightful heir; that although he didn’t 
know it, she did, having just had a private interview with St. 
Margaret: the Dauphin must have the holy oil poured upon his 
head, which would remove all doubts of his legitimacy in the minds 
of his people, enable him to lead them to victory, and drive the Eng- 
lish out of France, 
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After pondering over the matter for a time, I finally hit upon the 
perfect word which exactly describes Joan: insufferable. 


Had a high explosive shell gone off in Crosby Hall, it would 
not have created a greater state of excitement, which had been 
growing in intensity as Mr. Shaw approached his devastating 
climax. A wave of audible, shocked protest swept through the 
hall; and for a moment I trembled for Mr. Shaw’s safety. But 
the moment passed, and he went delightedly on to the end of 
the lecture. 

When the chairman asked for the usual motion of thanks, a 
lady, tense with excitement and resolution, arose and spoke about 
as follows, “Madam Chairman: I am sure that I express the 
opinion of this audience in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw for his very entertaining and even brilliant lec- 
ture.” Then a long pause, filled with deadly import. .. . She 
continued: “I feel equally sure that I express the sentiments of 
this audience when I point out the one fundamental error into 
which Mr. Shaw has fallen: it is not Joan of Arc, but Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, who is insufferable!” 

Not by the movement of an eyelash or the slightest change of 
color did Mr. Shaw acknowledge this “palpable hit.” Nor did 
he allude to it in voicing, briefly, his appreciation, in the usual 
form. 


The umbrella story is almost too good to be omitted. One 
morning, so it goes, the members of that stronghold of English 
conservatism, the famous Atheneum Club, were astounded to 
read on the club bulletin board the following: 


NOTICE 


Will the noble lord who stole my umbrella at the Atheneum Club 
last night return the same to ro Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2, no ques- 
tions will be asked and he will greatly oblige 

Yours very truly, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Some days later, Shaw was interrogated on the street by one 
of his acquaintances, a member of the Atheneum Club. “TI say, 
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my dear Shaw,” he began, “the club is in great disorder over 
your Notice regarding the theft of the umbrella. Many of the 
members are outraged by your charge and insinuation. But 
more widespread than a sense of outrage is a well-nigh universal 
feeling of curiosity as to how you knew it was a noble lord who 
stole your umbrella.” “Ah! my dear fellow,” replied Shaw, with 
the bland condescension of Sherlock Holmes (as who should 
say, “My dear Watson”), “elementary. My host was late that 
night; and as I wandered aimlessly about the club foyer, I ob- 
served a placard: 


‘Rules and Regulations of the Atheneum Club 
‘t. The name of this club shall be the Atheneum Club. 
‘2. The membership of this club shall consist of noble lords and 
gentlemen.’ 


“As no gentleman would have stolen my umbrella I con- 
cluded that one of the noble lords must have done it.” 


The story is obviously impossible; but its contradiction by 
Shaw brought out a fact worth mentioning. The Atheneum 
is the premier literary club of the British Isles, and even, per- 
haps, of Europe. An honorary membership is a mark of high 
literary distinction in London. Shaw is not a member, honorary 
or otherwise, and has crossed the threshold of the club only once 
in his life, to attend a little private dinner in honor of Karel 
Capek. On that occasion he did not carry an umbrella. 

In the halcyon days of Ibsen censorship, when Ghosts was 
banned in England and William Archer compiled a Schimpf- 
Lextkon, an amazing catalog of Ibsen abuse, Shaw attended 
one night, so the story runs, a performance of The Wild Duck. 
As he sat there enthralled with the gripping drama, entering 
deeper and deeper into the lives of the Ekdal family, he no- 
ticed the occupant of the next stall fidgeting nervously. The 
stranger, a horsey man-about-town, finally burst out: “What 
play is this?” Shaw replied with dignity: ‘This is Ibsen’s great 
tragi-comedy, The Wild Duck.” “My God!” exclaimed the man, 
rising to his feet and starting for the door, “I’ve made a hor- 
rible blunder. I’m in the wrong theatre. I bought a ticket, not 
for The Wild Duck, but for The Spring Chicken.” 
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This story also is an invention; but it is founded on an actual 
experience of Shaw’s. He was sitting in the old St. James’ Hall 
listening to a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
His next neighbor, who was manifestly bewildered by the work, 
turned to him at the end of the first movement, and said “Ex- 
cuse me, sir; but zs this the Christy Minstrels?” “No,” said 
Shaw: “downstairs in the smaller hall.’ The man gasped and 
fled precipitately. 


Until the Talkies came Shaw would not allow his plays to be 
filmed. In answer to a proposal from the manager of a large 
film producing establishment, Shaw wrote: 

“As you may imagine, I have gone into that pretty thor- 
oughly. Result: None of my plays may be filmed. Filming 
kills a play stone dead, and should therefore be applied to the 
corpses of plays that have had their run. Mine are immortal.” 


In Shaw’s early days as a music critic, he was walking along 
the street with some friends when an organ grinder solicited him 
for money. With a bored air, Shaw said “Press”—and non- 
chalantly walked on, leaving his companions convulsed with 
merriment. This entirely untrue story was invented by the late 
Arthur Bingham Walkley, theatre critic to The Times, and 
dedicatee of Man and Superman, as a retort to Shaw’s pretence 
that the word Press, on the bell button beside Walkley’s hall 
door, was an announcement of his profession. 


The story is told that two men were walking along in Scotland 
somewhere, engaged in earnest conversation. One of them 
pointed to a passing tourist, whereupon the other gesticu- 
lated violently in strong dissent. The tourist stopped and said. 
“Ves, it is.’ It was Bernard Shaw. 


When Shaw was invited to contribute to a symposium on the 
subject, “Does Life Go On After Death?” he asked that the dis- 
cussion center upon the query “whether I, Bernard Shaw, am 
going to persist to all eternity in a universe utterly unable to 
get rid of me no matter how desperately tired it may become of 
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the Shavianismus or how intolerably bored I may be by myself. 
Can there never be enough of me? Never too much of me?... 
“T leave your contributors to their stupendous theme: an 
eternity of G. B. S. Imagine it if you can! Millions upon mil- 
lions of Shaw plays! Billions upon billions of letters to the press 
intensely irritating to many worthy citizens! To be a ‘fellow of 
infinite jest,’ not like poor Yorick, figuratively, but literally!” 


In L’Europe Nouvelle it is related that, after the World War, 
Shaw’s biographer remarked to him: “At last we’ve got rid of 
secret diplomacy.” “Yes,” replied Shaw. “The last lying ex- 
cuse for excluding women from the diplomatic service is gone.” 


During the course of a lecture to a group of fashionable society 
people, Shaw remarked: “I am an exceedingly clever man, 
in many ways above the average of mankind.” When everyone 
laughed, Shaw continued with his exposition as follows: “Take 
someone who is not as clever as myself—anyone in this room 
will answer.” 


A London newspaper once casually commented on Shaw’s pres- 
ence at a Salvation Army meeting, reporting that Shaw joined in 
the singing. Shaw wrote a letter of indignant protest to the 
paper, stating that he didn’t merely join in: he /ed the singing. 
Indeed, he sang so enthusiastically that, after the meeting, a 
Salvation Army lassie came up to him, clasped both his hands, 
and with brimming eyes, exclaimed: “Ah! we know—don’t we?” 


Shaw is fully aware of the aptitude of the devil for quoting 
Scripture. Criminals have justified themselves by claiming to 
be disciples of the great ethical teacher, Bernard Shaw. Un- 
known women, influenced by Candida, write to inform him that 
he has inspired them to leave their husbands “with the men they 
really loved.” On such occasions he inquires whether these men 
were any improvement on the husbands. The reply is almost 
invariably in the negative. 


In the pre-Woman-Suffrage, nineteenth century days, Shaw 
once suggested the following thumb-nail biography to a young 
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provincial journalist who appealed to him to help him out with 
his article: 


Shaw is a bachelor, an Irishman, a vegetarian, a fluent liar, a so- 
cial-democrat, a lecturer and debater, a lover of music, a fierce 
opponent of the present status of women, and an insister on the 
seriousness of art. 


The young journalist took him at his word to the extent of 
reproducing the suggestion as a confession in the first person, and 
was promptly sacked by his editor when Shaw protested that this 
was not playing the game. 


In a lecture on Socialism, severely criticising the Ten Com- 
mandments, Shaw said, regarding the Sixth: 


Why not? My own opinion is we don’t kill people enough. We 
confine our killing too much to foreigners. There are large classes 
of people in the community who ought to be killed. Every citizen 
ought, every few years, to be brought before a public board and 
asked if he could justify his existence. If he could not make it clear 
that he did as much for the community as the community did for 
him, he should go into the lethal chamber. 


At a Fabian soirée came a scandalized Puritan to Shaw and 
informed him that Dr. Stanton Coit, leader of the English Ethical 
societies, was dancing. “No,” replied Shaw, with a rich, Irish 
lilt in his voice, “you’re mistaken. That’s not dancing; that’s the 
Ethical Movement!” 


A young girl wrote Shaw asking him if she might name the 
new pig after him. Shaw replied: “J have no objection; but I 
suggest that you ask the pig first.” 


A pained autograph collector once wrote to ask me to inter- 
cede with Shaw for his autograph. He was pained because he 
had received a printed card from Shaw’s secretary, containing 
the following comments: 


It may interest collectors of autographs to know that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw does not regard unsportsmanlike requests by strangers to 
forge his own signature for their benefit legitimate collecting. 
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He signs enough genuine documents every day to give collectors 
ample material for the proper exercise of their peculiar industry. 

His secretary has instructions to return all albums and refuse all 
applications which ignore this distinction. 


A certain copy of Shaw’s novel, Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
bears on the fly-leaf this inscription in Shaw’s handwriting: 


This authentic copy of the first edition of ‘Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion,” reprinted from the type used in the magazine “To Day” in which 
it first appeared as a serial, I dedicate to W. O. D. Peterson of Strat- 
ford, Iowa, who has sent me a dollar bill. If every other collector 
of autographs in the United States would do the same I should be a 
millionaire. Most of them send me only two-cent American postage 
stamps, which are not negotiable in this country. 


In an article, “Bernard Shaw as a Clerk, By Himself,” he 
narrates: 


One of my colleagues was an ancient book-keeper. . . . One day 
he told me that he suffered so much from cold feet that his life was 
miserable. I, full of the fantastic mischievousness of youth, told him 
that if he would keep his feet in ice-cold water every morning when 
he got up for two or three minutes, he would be completely cured. 
Some time afterwards he told me that he felt a great affection for 
me because I had cured his cold feet. He had followed my advice; 
and his toes now glowed all day with a cheerful warmth. 


When the late Sir Augustus Harris, the impresario, quarreled 
with Shaw’s editor, Shaw was no longer invited as a critic to 
Covent Garden Opera House. Through the kind offices of one 
of his fellow-countrymen, the late Jimmy Glover, the ban was 
removed and Shaw was introduced to the impresario. ‘What 
do you think of the orchestra?” asked Harris. ‘“Well,” replied 
Shaw in a careless tone, “they certainly play better than when 
I heard them last on the boat going to Hampton Court.” Need- 
less to add, this anecdote was invented by Glover. Otherwise 
Harris himself would probably have invented it. It is exactly 
the sort of witticism that Shaw does not practise. 
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7 NHE public imagination demands a best man everywhere,” 
Shaw once said; “and if Nature does not supply him 
the public invents him. The art of humbug is the art 

of getting invented in this way.” Whether or not Shaw prac- 
tised any of the arts of humbug in getting invented, no one can 
deny that the figure he invented is a first-class going concern. 
Shaw is one of those animated monuments we jubilantly set up 
as oracles for the mob. Many of these oracular celebrities are 
hopelessly miscast for the rdle of omniscience, and only make 
themselves pitifully ridiculous by allowing themselves to be 
freely and frequently interviewed upon every subject under the 
sun. 

In the role of oracle, Shaw is a superlative success. Were 
he solemn in his oracular omniscience, we should soon tire of 
him and pray him to tie a string of obiter dicta about his neck 
and leap into the Serpentine. The favorite humorist, turned 
reformer, is the ideal figure for the popular oracle. Witness 
Mark Twain in his latter years. The humor takes the curse 
off the solemnity; the wit sugar-coats the bitter pill. We re- 
serve judgment as to the seriousness of proposals by a humorist. 
He can get by with things which, advanced by the serious 
thinker, would arouse a storm of animadversion and abuse. 
Shaw is a master of suave insult, an accomplished practitioner 
of the art of satiric exposure and ironic betrayal. 

George Moore lightly brushes Shaw aside with the telling 
characterization: “the funny man in a boarding-house.” But 
does he brush him aside? Rightly understood, Moore’s charac- 
terization is true. Shaw zs the humorist at the cosmic ban- 
quet board. Shaw may not rate as a great man—although he 
lightly affirms that he is in that business. But it cannot be 
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denied that he is eminently successful as an entertainer. He 
sees the ludicrous side of everything; can make a funeral or an 
inquest both entertaining and comic; and takes a fiendish delight 
in making pomposity silly and in reducing the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 

In one of their famous paper debates, which have been among 
the most delightful raree shows of the later Georgian era, Ches- 
terton and Belloc united for once in a common onslaught on 
Shaw. Shaw laughed consumedly at this grand, transmogrified 
monster, which he dubbed the Chester-Belloc; and proceeded 
to analyze his own horrific papier-maché mask, the stage prop- 
erty for a Tarascon street-parade: 


The celebrated G. B. S. is about as real as a pantomime ostrich. 
But it is less alluring than the Chesterton-Belloc chimera, because 
as they have four legs to move the thing with, whereas I have only 
two, they can produce the quadrupedal illusion, which is the popular 
feature of your pantomime beast. Besides, I have played my game 
with a conscience. I have never pretended that G. B. S. was real: 
I have over and over again taken him to pieces before the audience 
to show the trick of him. And even those who in spite of that 
cannot escape from the illusion, regard G. B. S. as a freak. The 
whole point of the creature is that he is unique, fantastic, unrepre- 
sentative, inimitable, impossible, undesirable on any large scale, 
utterly unlike anybody that ever existed before, hopelessly unnatu- 
ral, and void of real passion. Clearly such a monster could do no 
harm, even were his example evil (which it never is) .1 


G. B. S. is a reputation which Shaw wears, just as he wears 
his coat and trousers. Fortunately it fits him like a glove. Far 
from resenting Winston Churchill’s denunciatory characterization 
of him as “the Chatterbox of Socialism,” Shaw carries it like a 
plume. “What’s wrong with that?” he innocently asks. “I do 
talk a great deal. I have never set up to be a strong silent 
man,” Shaw heartily approved the tongue-lashing Sinclair Lewis 
gave his fellow-countrymen in a speech before the Swedish 
Academy on the occasion of receiving the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. Concerning Americans, he said: 


1G. Bernard Shaw, “Belloc and Chesterton,” The New Age, February 15, 


1908. 
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They will not resent it. They expect to be flattered; but far from 
being grateful to their flatterers, they accept the tribute as a matter 
of course, just as they accept the cleaning of their boots at a hotel. 

To rouse their eager interest, their distinguished consideration and 
their undying devotion, all that is necessary is to hold them up to 
the ridicule of the rest of the universe. Dickens won them to him 
forever by merciless projections of typical Americans as windbags, 
swindlers and assassins... . 

I myself have been particularly careful never to say a civil word 
to the United States. I have scoffed at their inhabitants as a na- 
tion of villagers. I have defined the 100 per cent. American as 99 
per cent. an idiot. And they just adore me and will go on adoring 
me until in a moment of senile sentimentality I say something nice 
about them, when they will at once begin to suspect me of being 
only a cheap skate after all, and drop me like a hot potato. .. 2 


Shaw says somewhere that if you don’t say things in an irri- 
tating way, no one will notice you. Shaw follows his own advice. 
He says irritating things to all listeners, all audiences, all na- 
tionalities. The philosophy of his policy of irritation is given 
away in his own revealing confession. He is afraid that if he 
doesn’t insult people, they will “drop him like a hot potato.” 
There is method in this gay madness of gratuitous insult. 

Shaw is famous, less for epigrams, than for amusing sayings, 
pungent comments, which hit off the spirit of the occasion, with 
reverse Irish. A strict vegetarian, Shaw has a delightful table, 
with everything that the most voracious “cannibals” (with 


2The New York Times, December 19, 1930. Dickens, as is well known, 
later retracted most of the boorish things (some of which were true) about 
America and Americans. Dickens was admired, even loved, in the United 
States, not for his grotesque, coarse caricatures, with their quota of damning 
veraciousness, but for his universal qualities as comedian and clown, as 
humorist and humanist. His cheap superciliousness and shoddy egoism find 
their recrudescence today in the unoriginal Priestley. Americans “adore” Shaw 
as an artistic “comic turn’ of the first order, and accept with equanimity his 
castigations as once they accepted those of Dickens. But Shaw denies that 
Dickens made the amende honorable to the American people who received him 
with such gracious and friendly hospitality. “Dickens never retracted a 
syllable,” Shaw recently observed to me, “of Scadder (the realtor), Chollop, 
Mrs. Hominy, and Jefferson Brick, all of whom are the mildest pleasantries 
compared to the latest realtors, gangsters, and highbrows. The truth of the 
matter is that writers like Dickens are privileged to tell the truth without malice 
or partiality. Only the Jefferson Bricks imagine that America is insulted when 
her visitors are as hard on her as they are on their own country.” Only the 
Shaws imagine that Americans adore them for their scoffings and incivilities. 
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the heroic dish omitted) and culinary voluptuaries can desire. 
When someone once appeared to hesitate about accepting an 
invitation to lunch at Shaw’s home, Shaw pretended the hesita- 
tion was due to his vegetarian fare, and hastened to reassure 
the invitee: 

“You needn’t be afraid. We always have plenty of dead 
bodies for my wife to eat.” 


On one occasion, Shaw was unable to fulfil a speaking engage- 
ment on account of indisposition, and it was announced that the 
doctor had ordered him to remain in bed. At once some enter- 
prising press agency wired Shaw for more information. Shaw 
wired back: “Kindly inform the public that I am dead. It will 
save me a great deal of trouble.” 


The late William T. Stead told me that, some years earlier, 
he had conceived the brilliant idea of gathering about him some 
of the best brains of Europe and taking them on an extended 
tour in the interest of world peace. He invited Shaw to make 
one of the party to visit the crowned heads of Europe. Far 
from being flattered by the invitation, Shaw declined it in 
astounding fashion: 


My DEAR STEAD: 

No one has ever made me so absurd a proposal before. We are 
a very small number of persons of international importance whose 
time is extremely valuable and who are all overworked. But you 
have at your disposal plenty of people whose importance is purely 
local, such as the kings and other heads of the State. Their time 
is of far less value, and it is their profession to take part in national 
and international manifestations. Your pilgrims should be drawn 
from their ranks. If your plan is carried out, I shall be delighted 
if you will bring any king you fancy to see me, and I will give him 
all the hints he may need. 


Once asked to what he attributed the success of his plays he 
replied: “To my merits.” 


For some years, but without success, Shaw was besieged by 
movie magnates who wished to secure the right to film his plays. 
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In a long conference, so the story runs, Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, 
the American magnate, urged upon Shaw his debt to posterity. 
Think of the lonely people, men, women, and children, hungry 
for pleasure and amusement, who would be denied the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a Shaw play unless it were filmed! A world- 
author, Shaw should have all his plays filmed for the world’s 
benefit. 

When Mr. Goldwyn finished his peroration, Mr. Shaw with 
great assumption of innocence, quietly observed: “The difference 
between us, Mr. Goldwyn, is that you think only of art, while 
I think only of money.” Goldwyn was so pleased with this leg 
pull that the two became and remain cordial friends. 


When the market for Shaw manuscripts was at its height, he 
sent me a copy of my Js Bernard Shaw a Dramaitist?, lavishly 
annotated by him, and on the jacket were these words: 


Dear HENDERSON: While the prices are good, I advise you to 
sell this, as a dowry for your daughter. 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


A certain foreign actress, universally admired for her beautiful 
form, wrote to Shaw asking if he would consent to have by her a 
veritable wonderchild. “You have the greatest brain in the world. 
I have the most graceful body. Let us then produce the perfect 
child.” Shaw replied: “That’s all very well, as you put it. But 
suppose the child had my body and your brain?” 

This anecdote is authenticated by Shaw. 


Following a visit to Mr. Shaw in the summer of 1907, I re- 
turned to the University of North Carolina, full of fresh enthu- 
siasm about Shaw, as the result of coming beneath the spell of 
his fascinating and charmingly provocative personality. I wrote 
a number of magazine articles about him, marked by enthusiasm 
and fervor, attributing to him, no doubt, qualities which he did 
not possess. In one of these, entitled “The Real Bernard Shaw” 
in Munsey’s Magazine (January, 1908), I spoke of his kindliness 
and generosity, not letting his right hand know what his left 
hand was doing. On February 12, 1908, he wrote me: 
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... Your articles have been a most fearful curse to me. For 
instance, the day before yesterday I got a typical letter. The 
writer has nine children, has lost his wife suddenly, and was on the 
point of shooting himself in desperation for want of fifteen pounds 
to get him out of his difficulties, when he happened to come on a copy 
of Munsey’s Magazine. He instantly felt that here was the man to 
give him the fifteen pounds and save his life. He is only one out 
of a dozen who have had the same idea. I shall refer them all to 
you with assurances that you have read your own character into 
mine, and are a man with a feeling heart, a full pocket, and a ready 
hand to give to the afflicted. 

. . . My wife vehemently contradicts your repeated assertions that 
you have sent her a clock. Nothing of the kind has arrived. Where 
is that clock? What have you done with that clock? Can we tell 
the time from mere idle assertions in your letters? There is no clock. 
Whom did you really send it to? Is it striking its life away in some 
absurd American luggage office, or is it at the bottom of the Atlantic? 
What sort of a clock was it? Was it a grandfather’s clock? or a 
travelling clock? or a kitchen clock? or a little circular alarm clock? 
If we cannot have the real thing, you might at least let us have a 
description. We have imaginations; and if you lay it on thickly 
enough, you can make us as happy as if the actual piece of machinery 
had turned up. 


Literary merit sometimes has hard sledding in obtaining a 
square deal. When Shaw began to make trouble in the theatre, 
Austin Harrison wrote long reviews of Shaw’s plays for The Daily 
Mail ; but he was not long in discovering that the notices were 
either left out altogether or cut extremely short. When Harrison 
asked the late Lord Northcliffe the reason, the snappy reply 


deserves the immortality of infamy: 
“T am not editing my paper to advertise a damned Socialist.” 


Early in his career Shaw got into conversation with an illiterate 
phrenologist at a vegetarian restaurant. He allowed himself to 
be phrenologized, although he had no faith in the business. The 
phrenologist before very long accused Shaw of being a sceptic. 
“Have I no bump of veneration?” mockingly asked Shaw. 
“Bump!” shouted the phrenologist. “It’s a hole.” 
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When Saint Joan was produced by the Theatre Guild from the 
author’s manuscript, lacking final revision, the performance 
lasted until midnight. In reply to the desperate cable sent 
Shaw by the Guild, requesting permission to cut because of the 
suburbanites, Shaw replied inexorably (I quote from memory) : 

“Begin earlier, or change train schedules.” 


On August 5, 1908, when Shaw went to Munich to inspect a 
performance of Candida, with How He Lied to Her Husband, 
then running at the Residenz Theatre, he requested the hotel 
porter to buy orchestra seats for Candida. The kindly porter, 
not wishing an innocent stranger to be imposed on, remonstrated 
with Shaw. “You must not think of it: nobody goes there. The 
piece is nothing. You must go to Die Schone Helene. Fine! I 
will get you tickets for it.” 

“You misunderstand me,” Shaw patiently explained. “I am 
not going to Candida to enjoy myself. I am the author.” 


Lord Olivier, in a letter to me (Old Hall, Ramsden, June 9g, 
1931), indulges in a bit of amusing reminiscence: 


Shaw was, and I believe still is, an insatiable swimmer. On our 
journey together to Zurich in 1893, as delegates to the International 
Socialist Congress, after we had battled before breakfast with the 
rushing flood of the frigid Rhine at Basel, he insisted during our 
next halt at Bern on committing our bodies to the still more im- 
petuous Aar, with a speed of about five miles an hour and a tem- 
perature of about forty degrees in its turbid snow-waters. At Ziirich, 
the lake was more than tepid. So incandescent however was the 
temperature of the Congress room, that when, (as Morley Roberts, 
who was there with us, reminded me the other day when we met 
again in Jamaica) we used to rush, in the lunch interval, to the 
bathing house, the water seemed agreeably bracing. Shaw main- 
tained that the lake used to hiss and boil as our red hot bodies 
plunged into it. 


The late Charles Hawtrey, gifted comedian and popular actor- 
manager, used to tell this story with gusto: 


Once on a time I had a mad desire to produce You Never Can 
Tell. I wrote to Shaw and asked his permission. He answered that 
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he would come and read it to me, He did, and began by saying 
that sometimes he thought it was the best play that ever was written 
and at others he considered it the greatest trash, Anyhow he was 
of opinion that it was a pretty poor play, and if I produced it—vell, 
T must take the consequences. Some time afterwards J asked Shaw 
if I could compress the last act. He declined to allow one line to 
be altered or cut out. In view of certain contingencies I had at last 
to tell him I couldn't produce the play, His answer was: 

"Thank you so much! You have taken a great load off my mind,” 

Now what can you do with a man like that? 

Shaw does not remember the incident, and testifies that Haw: 
trey was an adept at inventing stories against himself, which are 
always the funniest stories, “But,” he adds, “if T did say that 
T said it with perfect sincerity; for when a proposal to produce 
one of my plays breaks down, I always feel like a respited 
criminal,” 


CHAPTER LVIII 


SLANTS AND ANGLES: JAPE AND PARODY 


‘T's fantastic figure of Bernard Shaw, with the dancing 
eyes of a pixie and the alert evasiveness of a faun, is a 
perfect subject for the deft cartoonist. “Am I mad or 
sane?” he once asked himself—leaving the question deliberately 
open. The parodists deal therefore with a more difficult and 
elusive subject than the caricaturist; for it is no easy matter 
to parody an enigma, a chameleon. Shaw is credited with ex- 
claiming impetuously on one occasion: “I refuse to agree with 
anybody about anything. I do not want any followers or dis- 
ciples. Thank God, there is only one of me. One Bernard Shaw 
is quite enough.” He has often remarked to me that he has 
his own peculiar rhythm as a writer; and that whenever he 
has occasion to copy out another author’s work for quotation he 
has to copy word by word to prevent his hand from automatically 
translating into his own rhythm, of which he is normally quite 
unconscious. The parodists have not made an unqualified success 
with Shaw, they tend to accentuate his egoism and make it appear 
garish and crude, whereas he carries off the rdle with grace, 
delicacy and plausibility. They fail, because after all, they are 
only parodying Shaw’s own parody of himself. He has antici- 
pated them, and done the job infinitely better. 

Recently my friend, the physicist Robert Andrews Millikan, 
repeated to me a rhymed jape, which evidently had its inspiration 
in Oliver Herford:? 


I called George Bernard Shaw in rhyme 

The greatest playwright of his time. 

Next day Shaw cabled “Incorrect: 

“For ‘his’ write ‘all.’” Signed “Shaw’—Collect. 





1See Chapter Ix. The author of the present jape is unknown to me. 
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The best attempt at parody is the three-act extravaganza, 
Paradise Found or The Superman Found Out, in three acts, by 
Allen Upward.? It is a dismal failure as a parody of Shaw’s style 
and language; it is interesting as a parody of his social philosophy. 
Two centuries from now, Shaw is waked from a ten times extended 
Rip Van Winkle sleep by the kiss of one Lady Wells, and finds 
himself in the midst of a group of Fabian Comrades, including 
a Keir Hardie and a Blatchford, living under the weird form of 
Socialism which he had advocated. The Social Revolution has 
wiped out almost all records of the past; and the reconstitution 
of the past is the wildest jumble of absurdities. Shaw’s dream of 
a future society has become a living nightmare in reality. Shaw, 
the Superman realized, is a Frankenstein monster. The now 
fully awakened Shaw, who is worshipped as a god by these strange 
distortions of his social fancies, immediately joins the Anti- 
Shavian League, heads a revolt against the Shavians, and char- 
acteristically seeks to destroy the results of his own teaching. 
In exasperation he bursts out upon his disciples: 


You think I am a Socialist. That is another false pretence. In 
reality I am a great Individualist—-the greatest who has ever lived, 
in my opinion. I am the apostle of self-assertion. It was my uncon- 
trollable vanity that made me a rebel against the Capitalist Age. It 
had its faults, I admit, but it was a paradise compared with this. . . . 

I have just told you that I was a crank. All truly great men are 
cranks. That is how they achieve their objects, by shutting their 
eyes to facts, and their ears to reason. That is what I did. I be- 
lieved that men were right-angled triangles. I thought an Act of 
Parliament could repeal the history of the human race. I thought 
that if children could be stolen from their mothers, and herded in 
prisons under wardens who had never had a child, they would 
grow up perfect beings. I expected a clerk chosen by competitive 
examination to be wiser than Providence. I believed that virtue 
could be supplied from a generating station, like gas and electricity, 
by the cubic foot. I expected to change greed into honesty by chang- 
ing coins into paper tickets. I hoped that what Christianity had 
failed to do in two thousand years could be done in a few hours by 
a bundle of resolutions passed by a committee of quarrelsome cranks 
like myself. And I was a fool. 





2 Boston and New York, 1915. 
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So Shaw, the disillusioned prophet, manacled and garbed like 
the clown in the old-fashioned pantomime, yawns, stretches his 
arms, and falls restfully back into eternal slumber, happily re- 
lieved for all time of the shocking consequences of his own 
philosophy. 

It was not to be expected that Shaw would escape the satire 
of that gifted parodist of our day, Owen Seaman, so many of 
whose fantasias have appeared in the columns of Punch. From 
a collection of these parodies, which appeared originally in Punch, 
and later in a volume entitled Borrowed Plumes, a few quota- 
tions are chosen from the parody of Shaw: 


In most periods the lonely genius, who is afterwards described as 
the outcome of his age, though he invariably has to create the taste 
by which he is ultimately appreciated, has been regarded, if regarded 
at all by his jejune contemporaries, as a poseur. It happens that I 
have been so regarded, and rightly. Now, to correct the unhappy 
results of such an impression, in itself accurate, there is one 
salutary antidote. It is to pose about your pose. That is what l 
am doing now. 


Nor do I pretend to say beforehand whether any given play of 
mine is intended for a tragedy or a farce. I choose to leave this mat- 
ter to the audience to decide, having a rooted belief in the subjective 
plasticity of all great work. I have known my sentiments elicit 
Jaughter when I had privately anticipated tears: and I have seen 
the house divided, pit from stalls, as to which of these two receptions 
should be accorded to a speech of which the intention was equally 
ambiguous to myself. In the game of poker, as I am given to be- 
lieve, the most accomplished artists are those who play without any 
settled principles of their own, thus permitting their motives to es- 
cape observation. Misunderstand yourself, if you would make 
doubly sure of a position as one of the Great Misunderstood. 


In conclusion I would join issue with those rash intellects that 
have assigned to me, thus early, a permanent seat among the Im- 
mortals, Admitted that I have the advantage of Sophocles and 
Goethe in enjoying a wider range of vision, I am very little, if at 
all, their superior in point of actual genius. But in my own case, 
as in theirs, I protest against the indefinite survival of reputations. 





8 New York, 1902, Chapter XVI. 
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The ages should always advance from great to greater, as their pur- 
view of humanity largens. And if this little collection of homilies 
should avail to check that tendency to Cock-Shawolatry which 
threatens, among the chosen few, to perpetuate my claims as an 
Authority, neither I nor my readers will rightly grudge the pains we 
shall severally have expended upon this result. 


Throughout his career, almost from the beginning until the 
present, Shaw has been happily and wittily caricatured by Max 
Beerbohm, England’s only first-class caricaturist. Parody of 
style and rhythm is a reasonably close analog to caricature of 
appearance, traits and eccentricities with pen and pencil. For- 
tunately “the incomparable Max” once published in The Saturday 
Review a parody of Shaw, which afterwards appeared in A 
Christmas Garland,’ under the title: “A Straight Talk, by 
G**RGE B*RN*RD SH*W.” From it I venture a quotation or 
two: 


Charles Dickens had lucid intervals in which he was vaguely con- 
scious of the abuses around him; but his spasmodic efforts to ex- 
pose these brought him into contact with realities so agonizing to 
his highstrung literary nerves that he invariably sank back into de- 
bauches of unsocial optimism. Even the Swan of Avon had his 
glimpses of the havoc of displacement wrought by Elizabethan ro- 
manticism in the social machine which had been working with toler- 
able smoothness under the prosaic guidance of Henry 8. The time 
was out of joint; and the Swan, recognizing that he was the last 
person to ever set it right, consoled himself by offering the world 
a soothing doctrine of despair. Not for me, thank you, that Swans- 
down pillow. I refuse as flatly to fuddle myself in the shop of 
“W. Shakespeare, Druggist” as to stimulate myself with the juicy 
joints of “C. Dickens, Family Butcher.” Of these and suchlike 
pernicious establishments my patronage consists in weaving round 
the shop-door a barbed-wire entanglement of dialectic and then 
training my moral machine-guns on the customers. 

In this devilish function I have, as you know, acquired by prac- 
tice a tremendous technical skill; and but for the more or less inno- 
cent pride I take in showing off my accomplishment to all and 
sundry, I doubt whether even my iron nerves would be proof against 
the horrors that have impelled me to thus perfect myself. In my 


4 New York, 1922. 
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nonage I believed humanity could be reformed if only it were intel- 
ligently preached at for a sufficiently long period. This first fine 
careless rapture I could no more recapture, at my age, than I could 
recapture whoopingcough or nettlerash. One by one, I have flung all 
political nostra overboard, till there remain only dynamite and scien- 
tific breeding. My touching faith in these saves me from pessimism: 
I believe in the future; but this only makes the present—which I 
foresee as going strong for a couple of million of years or so— 
all the more excruciating by contrast. 


There is another “Straight Talk,” this time delivered to Shaw 
himself, by “Lacon,” in his Lectures to Living Authors.> While 
not a parody, it is a mildly satiric castigation—deserving of 
quotation. 


My DEAR SHAW: 

. . » You will have an occasional revival, of course, but I fancy 
the Shaw boom will not visit these islands. Nevertheless there should 
be no cause for dissatisfaction. Your plays will live as literature— 
for a time. 

They are, I think, better in the library than on the stage. In fact, 
you are one of the very few dramatists who can be read with pleasure. 
The majority are unreadable by anybody—unless by those enthusi- 
asts who will read anything remotely connected with the theatre. 
The ordinary dramatist requires the services of real men and women 
to vitalize his conceptions. His plays are made by the actors, 
whereas yours would still be interesting if performed by the veriest 
amateurs. ... 

You achieved your success, like many of your compatriots, by 
treading on every one’s toes. You were, in short, a bully—an in- 
tellectual bully—holding the most unpopular opinions you could find, 
and professing not the smallest respect for any of the customary con- 
ventions—modesty among them. You were convinced that Bernard 
Shaw was a great man; you knew yourself to have a following of 
ardent and fashionable disciples: why, then, pretend that you were 
unacquainted with these obvious facts? Thus we used to hear you 
speaking quite openly and candidly about Shaw’s philosophy and the 
Shavians—a word that you invented yourself to denote those who 
followed in your train. This peculiarity alone would be enough to 
frighten most sober Englishmen; but then you take occasion, in the 





5 Boston and New York, 1925. 
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excellent but lengthy prefaces prefixed to all your published plays, 
to run a tilt against every established belief they have ever possessed. 
. . . Then, too, you must have your way in every little thing: you 
must needs issue special instructions to your printers to eliminate 
all signs of the possessive, or of contractions, all inverted commas 
and italics, so that the very look of one of your works oppresses the 
reader with a sense of strangeness and unfamiliarity. Consider also 
that you are a Vegetarian, an Anti-Vivisectionist, a Socialist—all 
sorts of unpopular things—and that you have seldom missed an op- 
portunity to gibe at Imperialism and Vaccination, and it must be 
conceded that you did very well to attain the point of general ac- 
ceptance that was yours ten or eleven years ago. 

Whether your reputation stands as high now as it did in 1914 is 
another question. Probably not. In times of peace it does not mat- 
ter so much that you should invariably contrive to associate yourself 
with the unpopular side. No previous national crises would have 
been considered quite complete without you prodding the quivering 
hide of the people with your venomous pen. You were one of those 
nuisances that had become established by long usage, like the Derby 
dog: any suggestion that you should be led off to the lethal chamber 
would have excited indignant letters to the paper and a Shaw De- 
fence League. But this war was a serious matter: we did not want 
a jester, licensed or otherwise, writing letters to point out that there 
was not really very much to choose between the enemy and ourselves. 
It says a great deal for the privileged position you had acquired that 
you escaped assassination. 


There is cause for congratulation that Sir Bernard Partridge, 
who has made so many cartoons of Shaw, which are not caricatures 
but quaint, pleasing likenesses, should have attempted, not un- 
successfully, to parody Shaw. Shaw appears in Mr. Punch’s 
Academy of All the Talents, in the distinguished company of 
Lord Rosebery (the Chairman), Arthur Balfour, Winston 
Churchill, Henry James, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, James M. 
Barrie, H. G. Wells, Maurice Hewlett, and others. We have 
a take-off, full of palpable hits, of The Revolutionist’s Handbook, 
the philosopher’s appendix, in epigram, to Man and Superman. 
Appropriate selections are drawn from this clever skit. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, “wearing a simple spring onion in his side-pocket,” 
comes forward and speaks on the theme which he finds most 
congenial : 
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The theme before me is one on which I have repeatedly been in- 
vited to enlarge; but my notoriously incorruptible modesty, and the 
conviction that there are only two living genii, myself and Arthur 
Bingham Walkley, who would un- 
derstand what I was talking about, 
have hitherto deterred me from 
auto-exposure. It is true that in 
one of the appendices to my recent 
drama, Brut and Extrabrut, I pre- 
sented myself under the transparent 
disguise of a Millennium-maker; 
but even here I was hampered by § 
the suspicion that my apotheosis 
had already been anticipated by a 
public so indiscriminative in its 
hero-worship that it has actually 
classed Sophocles, me and Shake- 
speare in a common order of con- 
stellation. As with the most de- 
tached philosophers, from Boethius 
and Bunyan to Byron and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the passion for be- 
ing misunderstood is apt to develop 
into a source of satiety; eventually 
they achieve a kind of Pindaristic 
koros; so with myself. Disabused 
of the charm of confounding my 
own identity, I descended to prac- 
tical philanthropies, and for a few 
seasons I permitted myself to give are BERNARD SHAW ON 
the advantage of my advice to the MR. BERNARD SHAW 
Tramways Committee of one of our 
Borough Councils. T1904 

It was for this body of citizens Reproduced from the drawing 
that I drew up a Guide to Truth, 5y Sir Bernard Partridge with 

. : ‘ the permission of the proprietors 
not, indeed, bearing directly upon of Punen 
their labours for the proletariat, 
but calculated to generate in them an attitude of mind which should 
give to their society, as my colleagues, a tone of less intolerable in- 
congruity. 

To these collated apophthegms, I assigned the title of The Prophet- 
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in-Israel’s Handbook. Israelitism is, of course, the antithesis of 
Philistinism. And a Prophet-in-Israel is a Hyperisraelite. 


GENERAL RULES 


To attempt to practice what you preach is to bring your doctrines 
into manifest ridicule. Solomon was well aware of this. Verba non 
acta. 

It is better to cry over spilt milk than to weep into a full jug and 
then charge the innocent milkman with adulteration. 

It is only the fool who doesn’t count his chickens till theyre 
hatched. The prudent man orders a chicken-coop beforehand, on an 
inclusive estimate. 


MARRIAGE 


. . . Where the female population of any state stands to the 
male in the proportion of 4 to 1, quadrigamy is indicated. 


Marriage, unless supervised by the state, is, as often as not, a 
private legalised contract between a pair of negative imbeciles to 
produce one or more positive idiots. 


EMPIRE 


The boast that it was at Heaven’s command that Britain “first 
arose from out the azure main” is due to a misapprehension of physi- 
cal laws. It was the azure main that subsided.® 


A contrast in English and American humor is afforded by the 
Bernard Partridge skit juxtaposed to a contribution to “America’s 
cleverest weekly” by “Osiris Cob” entitled “Puck Interviews 
Bernard Shaw.” Before presenting himself to “the Unexpected, 
the Perverse, the Astonishing,” the interviewer lucubrates: “Shaw 
has been a grinning Parsifal—a super-Moliére—a puritan pagan 
—Scaramouche with a lily—a half-baked Nietzsche—an under- 
done Schopenhauer—a renegade Irishman—an intellectual David 
Harum—England’s brains—the Scourge of philistinism—the Har- 
lequin of Socialism—a logocrat.” From Shaw he elicits some 
intimate confessions, not devoid of Shavian veracity: 


My wit is a reaction against my own innate philistinism. I am 
tragic by nature, and satire is my escape from murder, arson and a 
thousand other crimes that lie latert in me. It is my safety-valve, 


8 Punch’s Almanac for 1904. 
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my fire-extinguisher, my asbestos curtain against the tyrant that 
slumbers—only half-slumbers, I should say—in my heart. At bot- 
tom I am cruel, narrow, puritanical, an anti-individualist and anti- 
libertarian. In a word a propagandist, a moralist, a hopeless middle- 
class bourgeois. 

I am really more like Cromwell or Torquemada than Nietzsche or 
Heine. A laughing diabolist, if you will. But I was given a superb 
brain, and in it is a giant eye—a third eye—which is called irony. 
The look in this eye when turned deep into myself disinfects my 
stupid idealism, my vegetarianism, my pot-boiling brand of socialism, 
my asceticism. 

It is only in England—God bless her!—where the greatest care is 
taken of individual rights and where the profound common sense of 
the Englishman is a perpetual safeguard against the eruption of 
mystical mountebanks, that I feel myself safe... . 

So I offer up a secret prayer each day that our good old English 
law called Common Sense protect me against myself. English stu- 
pidity is my armor. Such is the psychology of my genius, a Laugh 
that mails me against myself. 

Then, too, I have that other sword to protect myself against my 
real predatory and fanatical spirit—garrulousness. Did you ever 
hear of a man who could spin out more talk than I could? I have 
never said anything much—but it is the way I do not say anything 
that startles the world. Let me go on talking and I am harmless— 
but amusing, you will admit. 

Garrulity, by the way, is the only thing that protects a King from 
a revolution. England knows that as long as I am allowed to talk, 
I am safe. Wise old Mama England. 


Folly is the supreme wisdom. Ridicule and disdain are the intel- 
lectual summum bonum. Life is without rhyme or reason or prin- 
ciple. My brain is the mirror of the Ultimate Principle. The world 
is mortgaged to dunderpates and dotards. Mankind is tossed up 
and down in the blanket of Chance by the mad, merry imps hidden 
in the earth and in the air, and in spite of its eternal somersaults and 
gyrations it invents a straight line which it calls ‘‘progress.” ” 


Shaw is a genius of amazing versatility. Once asked about his 
reputation, he replied in mock indignation: “Which one? I have 
at least 15 different reputations’—and proceeded to enumerate 





? Puck, New York, February 17, 1917. For an American collegiate parody, 
see “Preface by GRG BRNRD SHW,” The Harvard Advocate, April 1, 1922. 
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them. Perhaps this accounts for the skit in England's leading 
comic paper, which purports to be the prospectus of “The Shaw 
Extension and Popularization Company, Unlimited”—with 1o,- 
000,000 Preference Shaws, at é1 per Shaw. The directors are 
George Bernard Shaw, of London; George B. Shaw, of Edin- 
burgh; G. Bernard Shaw, of Dublin; etc.; and the Secretary is 
G. B. Shaw, No. 1, Self Street, Vanity Square. The purposes of 
the company are fully set forth: it was formed for the acquisition 
and development of the well-known statesman, playwright, poet, 
essayist, speaker, vegetarian, and hero. The report of the com- 
pany’s auditors is as follows: 


DEAR Sirs: 

We beg to report that, after an exhaustive investigation, we have 
come to the conclusion that no risk whatever attaches to the purchase 
you are contemplating. All the undertakings of the vendor have 
been conducted on sound business lines and in an enlightened spirit 
of self-interest. The Shakespeare department, with illustrations of 
Mr. Shaw measuring his brain against Shakespeare’s, has never 
failed to show profits, and the same may be said of the Marriage- 
undermining Branch, opened some time ago. The sub-office for the 
Destruction of Public Confidence in Doctors has shown large favor- 
able balances, and has been but little affected by the Insurance Act. 
The branch for the Abolition of Belief in Heroism is also doing good 
work in calling attention to the vendor. He proposes in future to 
extend this branch, so as to cover all battles, sieges, mine-explosions, 
railway accidents, and shipwrecks, We anticipate largely increased 
profits from this source. The vendor will, we understand, continue 
to dissect himself and his feelings in public. 

Faithiully, 
BERNARD, GEORGE & SHAW. 


8 “Bernard Shaw a Company,” Punch, May 25, 1912. 
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SLANTS AND ANGLES: CARTOON AND CARICATURE 


ERNARD SHAW is a perfect subject for caricature. He 
B has saved the cartoonists the trouble: he spends half his 

life in himself caricaturing the other half. The sprightly 
and fantastic figure he has labeled “G. B. S.” is a brilliant 
caricature of George Bernard Shaw. Early in his career, he 
realized the impossibility of advancing under his own power in 
his own character. The English were incapable of understanding 
him or of taking him seriously. I have been astounded in my 
own case to discover that propositions and pronouncements which 
struck me as positively side-splitting jokes were meant by him 
in all seriousness. So convex, so many-sided is his mind, that 
the images it reflects are quite out of perspective for normal 
individuals. It is one of his delightful contentions that it is he 
who has normal eyesight—and by implication a normal point 
of view and way of looking at things. Fortunately for the 
world’s diversion, he has remained himself, and become ever 
more confirmed in his variation from the human norm. A uni- 
versity education would have ruined Shaw, by running him into 
the academic mold. It would have disciplined his mind; and 
for his peculiar work a completely insubordinate undisciplined 
mind is indispensable. The operation of the disciplined mind ts 
predicable. “If the operation of my mind ever become predicable, 
I shall starve,” he has said. And who can gainsay him? 

Shaw’s entire appearance, for reasons not difficult to see, lends 
itself perfectly to the pencil of the cartoonist, ever ready to 
seize upon the violently individual trait and the bizarre feature. 
This long, slim figure, lithe, not ungraceful, but unmistakably 
lanky, makes a good beginning. In public, Shaw holds himself 
always with an air of easy challenge and humorously defiant 
supremacy. His expression is one of genial contempt and 
friendly badinage. His long arms are only occasionally flung 
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about with sweeping gesture; his expressive hands usually lightly 
rest upon his hips with an irresistibly comic effect of tolerant 
submission to stupidity. As a young man of thirty Shaw had a 
square head, the square head of Germanic type, the true Boche ; 
but gradually his head, by some in- 
explicable cephalic metabolism, nar- 
rowed and lengthened, until at last it 
became, in profile, a beautiful elon- 
gated rectangle ready laid down for 
the draftsman’s sketch. 

Last, but most important of all, 
Shaw has a truly diabolonian cast 
of countenance. G. B. S. is a blond 
Celtic Mephistopheles in extrava- 
ganza. This came about, he declares, 
because he painted pictures of devils 
on the walls of his nursery; and so 
recreated himself in the image of the 
diabolic fancies realized before him 
by his brush. The two locks of hair, 
which are arranged to suggest bosses 
or incipient horns, provoke, even 
confirm the suspicion that he always 
dresses the part of Mephisto. The 
pointed red beard (now silvery 
white) once flashed the Red Streamer 
of Revolution; and the erratically 
twirled mustachios and cocky eye- 
brows completed the jolly rufous im- 
sae ie puisecbamunieeiis age of a sovereign of Inferno, motto: 

CHARACTERISTIC POSE Rule or Ruin. 
: Hang 4 eas Every known mode of inter- 
pretation, by every variety of inter- 
preter (most of them sadly incompetent), has been employed in 
the almost futile effort to disclose the peculiar traits, qualities 
and eccentricities of Bernard Shaw. Every one, even those with 





1Shaw’s head markedly increased in size over a period of a quarter of a 
century, narrowing and lengthening in the vertical direction, the forehead 
assuming a more and more dome-like shape. In an interesting article, 
Dr. Hollander makes the following observations: 
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the very slightest pretensions to literary skill, has manufactured 
a ghastly little Shaw of his own. The superficial features of the 
public character, mischievously invented by Shaw as a literary 
toy and often taken to pieces by him for the amusement of an 
intrigued public, are the very characteristics which appeal most 
vividly to the imaginations of the comic artists with pen and 
pencil. For it is by taking some familiar comic feature, uni- 
versally accepted, and heightening this feature to the point of 
humorous exaggeration, that the cartoonist who is a caricaturist 
as well achieves his graphic wit.? 

A favorite diversion of the “inimitable Max” Beerbohm, a wit 
of no mean order, is to show his friend Shaw in some fresh 
and fantastic guise to the expectant British public. No one has 
executed so many caricatures of Shaw, or revealed him at so 
many different periods of his career. The earliest cartoon of 
Shaw I have ever seen is the playful effort of ‘““Max” to present 
in essence the Shaw of early vagaries, of Shelleyan champion- 
ship and vegetarian enthusiasm, a thin, anemic creature of bi- 
zarre bagginess, with habitual mackintosh and umbrella. 

Later, in the days of Shaw’s dawning success as a sort of 
freak celebrity, there appeared a highly imaginative and actually 
counterfeit presentment of Shaw by “Max,” to accompany 
Clarence Rook’s amusing impression in The Chap-Book:* the 





To-day it is admitted by nearly all anatomists that the skull represents for 
all practical purposes a true measure of the dimensions of the brain in all 
normal individuals. ... The frontal lobes of the brain are the seat of the 
highest intellectual capacity... . 

To achieve greatness, we need not only large heads, but massive, lofty 
foreheads. A lofty forehead means, among other things power of imagination. 
Imagination enables us to look into the past and see things in the making. It 
sheds light into the darkness of the present and it enables us to look into 
the future and construct our patterns and lay our plans. Imagination is 
needed not only by the poet and artist, but by the scientists, statesmen, and 
business men; indeed, by all men who lay claim to creative ability. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s genius lies largely in the extent of his imagination and 
originality of thought. That is why .. . all men who have moved the world, 
were endowed with large heads and large foreheads. They have never ceased 
learning, even in their advanced years, and with ever-widening knowledge 
their brains have never ceased growing.—Bernard Hollander, M.D., “Men Whose 
Heads Have Swollen—Because Their Brains Would Grow!” The Sunday 
Express (London), April 21, 1029. 

2 For an essay lavishly illustrated with caricatures of Shaw consult Archibald 
Henderson, “Bernard Shaw: Legend and Man,” The Review of Reviews (New 
York), January, 1927. 

8 Chicago, November, 1896. See cut facing page 136. 
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weird Socialist, with casual hat of extraordinary shape, clothes 
of outré orange hue, “high-water” trousers, and impossible shoes 
—the crackbrained Fabian, the habitué of the debating societies 
superciliously and truthfully declaring that even after twenty 
years London has hardly caught his tone yet—the inevitable 
aide-mémoire manuscript of stenographic notes in his hand. 

Shaw’s friend of the early nineties, who played the part of the 
Byronic Bulgarian Sergius Saranoff in the historic inaugural pro- 
duction of Arms and the Man in 1894—today the famous Sir 
Bernard Partridge of Punch whose ingenious and genial, hu- 
morous and good-humored caricatures have revealed the larger 
import of many of the leading incidents of the day—has always 
achieved faithful likenesses of Shaw even in his most devastating 
caricatures. At the moment of Shaw’s “arrival” with the corus- 
cating dramatic success, but disastrous financial failure, of Arms 
and the Man at the Avenue Theatre, Partridge gives us in black- 
and-white in The Sketch* a vivid portrait of the red-bearded 
Shaw directing the rehearsals of his own play: “Ahenobarbus at 
Rehearsal.” Ten years later he gives us in Punch’s Almanac 
another caricature which is an excellent portrait, the breezy, non- 
chalant “Mr. Bernard Shaw on Himself”—the right hand lightly 
resting on his hip, the left in the gesture typical of the British 
public speaker, clasping the left lapel of his coat. At the height 
of Shaw’s London success, the palmy days of the Shaw Festival 
at the Royal Court Theatre, of brilliant public addresses and 
innumerable witty interviews, Partridge gives us in Punch’s 
Almanac® G. B. S. the amazing, bespangled juggler, balancing 
lightly upon one toe, dexterously keeping aloft numerous glass 
balls with one hand, and twirling a plate at the end of a wand 
with the other, all the while poising a glass of water on his head, 
a table lamp on a ball with his “disengaged” foot! The legend 
reads: 


Look at BERNARD. How strangely he behaves! Is he Dot-ty? 
No: but he could not bear to see GEORGE wearing such lovely 
Trousers, while his own were all Baggy. So he has got some Span- 


4London, April 25, 1894. See the reprqduction in color, in the writer’s 
George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cincinnati, 1911). See illustration 
facing page 474. 

5 London, 1907. See opposite page. 
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gles and has Bro-ken out as a Juggler. Here he is ba-lan-cing Things 
all over Him-self. PAUL will have to pull his Socks up. 


During this same year, the Vedrenne-Barker season at the 
Royal Court Theatre was concluded; and the next year a new 
season was inaugurated at the Savoy. Partridge records this 


ras 





G. B. S.—A JUGGLER IN SPANGLES 


Reproduced from the drawing by Bernard 
Partridge with the permission of the 
proprietors of PuNcH 


change in the Punch Almanac for 1908, showing the smiling 
Shaw in the garb of a mountaineer, dancing gaily and blowing 
a trumpet. It is entitled “Greeting from a Savoyard,” and bears 
the Notice: 


Please note my new address. I am no longer attached to the 


Court owing to Socialist principles. 
G. B. S. 
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One of Partridge’s best effects was achieved in 1909,° at a 
time when Shaw’s play of religious conversion, The Shewing-Up 
of Blanco Posnet was banned by the Queen’s Reader of Plays. 
Beside a huge hoarding showing the placard 


FULHAM PALACE 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
PRESENTS 
THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH 
PAGEANT 


and the pleased ecclesiastic with paste-pot and brush in hand 
benignantly regarding his handiwork, the sardonic Shaw stands 
reflectively pulling his moustaches and muttering dejectedly: 
“Some people have all the luck. I can’t get my religious play 
past the censor.” 7 

One of the cleverest hits on Shaw as a professional publicist 
with his ear constantly to the ground is Max Beerbohm’s witty 
thrust at Shaw, the press-cutting man of letters. Shaw once 
actually confessed that he kept beside his desk, to be daily re- 
plenished with newspaper cuttings from all over the world, a 
receptacle which he called a “Foolometer.” Soon thereafter ap- 
peared Max’s caricature: “Mr. George Bernard Shaw in his 
Library”—showing this queer fellow intently reading press- 
cuttings about himself, in a spacious library, all the shelves of 
which are filled, not, alas! with books, but with cartons and 
scrap-books bulging with press-cuttings! 

In his Bab Ballads, W. S. Gilbert airily describes “My Dream” 
in a “pome” of which the first two stanzas read: 


The other night, from cares exempt 

I slept, and what d’you think I dreamt? 
I dreamt that somehow I had come 

To dwell in Topsy-Turvydom. 


Where vice is virtue—virtue vice; 
Where nice is nasty—nasty nice; 


® Punch, or the London Charivari, June 16, 1909. 
7See this cartoon, page 526. Other cartoons and caricatures mentioned in 


this chapter are among the illustrations in this book. 
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Where right is wrong and wrong is right; 
Where white is black and black is white. 


This is a fairly representative view of the nightmare which 
Shaw’s theories of love, romance, sentiment, marriage, ethics, 
morals, and life in general used to give (and perhaps still give?) 
the average stolid and conservative Englishman. In the topsy- 
turvy age, just before Armageddon, “Max” delightfully “takes 
off” Shaw’s strange consistency—the dapper caricaturist regard- 
ing with dainty surprise the nonchalantly dressed G. B. S.— 
arrived at years, though not of discretion!—deliberately stand- 
ing on his head. The caption: “Mild surprise of one who, 
revisiting England after long absence, finds that the dear fellow 
has not moved.” ® 

It is scarcely realized by the world public whom Bernard 
Shaw entertains, that his assault on Shakespeare, over a long 
period, required for success supreme hardihood and amazing 
facility. It was necessary for Shaw, like Blondin, to walk a 
tight-rope over the deadly Niagara Falls of public opinion. One 
false step, and he was lost in the whirlpool. Depreciation of 
Shakespeare, the literary divine in human, was a doubtful and 
precarious adventure. With his incredible extravagance, his 
comedic condemnation, Shaw “got by” with his big publicity stunt 
of “Blaming the Bard.” If Shaw went too far, his apologists 
and those who were too crass to understand his deft fingering 
of the keyboard excused him by pointing out that his tongue 
was so obviously in his cheek. A storm of controversy—and of 
misunderstanding, which survives to this day—was aroused by 
Shaw’s entirely serious, carefully written preface to his own play, 
Cesar and Cleopatra, interrogatively entitled: “Better than 
Shakespear?” It was taken generally as one of Shaw’s hardiest 
jokes. Many people still believe that Shaw declared himself 
Shakespeare’s superior as a dramatist, having overlooked the inter- 
rogation mark. It is certainly true that Shaw takes a malicious 
pleasure in comparing himself, not unfavorably, to Shakespeare 
—perhaps, as Cosmo Hamilton suggests, having both eyes on 
posterity. Shaw even declared that he could write “blank verse 





8 Reproduced in The Tatler and other English publications, notably The 
Bystander, April 16, 1913. 
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more swiftly than prose, and that, too, of full Elizabethan quality 
plus the Shakespearian sense of the absurdity of it as expressed 
in the lines of Ancient Pistol.” At the time of the London vogue 
of Man and Superman and John Bull’s Other Island, Punch de- 
lighted the public with E. T. Reed’s masterpiece—the cleverest, 
wittiest of all cartoons of Shaw: a giant Shaw complacently over- 
topping the famous Leicester Square statue of Shakespeare—the 
Bard pointing to the word “Man,” and the Jester pointing to the 
word “Superman” in the statue’s title: “Man and Superman”— 
the caricature bearing the legend: “John Bull’s Other Playwright. 
A new design for a statue in Leicester Square.” A piquant evoca- 
tion of the Shaw of infinite variety, the devout worshipper at the 
shrine of the Rodin bust of himself, is Oliver Herford’s whimsical 
drawing in the American Magazine, revealing Shaw in a sweeping 
gesture of mingled pride and benevolence crowning his own sim- 
pering bust with fadeless laurels—accompanied by Herfordian 
verses : 


The very name of Bernard Shaw 

Fills me with mingled Mirth and Awe. 
Mixture of Mephistopheles, 

Don Quixote, and Diogenes, 

The Devil’s wit, the Don’s Romance 
Joined to the Cynic’s arrogance. 
Framed on Pythagorean plan, 

A Vegetable Souperman. 

Here you may see him crown with bay 
The Greatest Playwright of his day; * 
Observe the look of Self Distrust 

And Diffidence—upon the bust. 


* Why “his’?—G. B. S. 


Counterfeit presentments of Shaw as a characteristically comic 
figure, irrespective of circumstance or clearly defined trait, are 
all too rare. No history of Shaw caricature would be complete 
without mention of the vermilion tinted, smirkingly sly physiog- 
nomy, by David Wilson which appeared in an early issue of 
Printer’s Pie; the Max caricature, signed “Ruth,” presenting 
the lank, lean, self-satisfied monstrosity, clad in baggy garments 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—“THE VEGETABLE SOUPERMAN” 


Crownmg the “Greatest Playwright of hes dav” Note the mverted 
portrait of Shakespeare 


Reproduced from the drawing by Ohver Herford with the permission of the 
propnetors of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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of wild misfit, the left eye audaciously winked shut—the whole 
bearing the legend “Magnetic, he has the power to infect al- 
most every one with the delight he takes in himself”; the daz- 
zlingly clever outline caricature of Shaw, done in red by Lovat 
Fraser: “G. B. S. in Extremis” as a cover design for The Art 
Chronicle ; the Spanish bandit by “Matt” in cloak and sombrero; 
the thin, anemic vegetarian, with swanlike neck, by Ernest Mar- 
riott in Laughter ; the Socialist millionaire, in carroty red beard 
and clothes of the same hue in loud checks, a knowing grin on a 
good-humored face, the right eye almost closed—one of the 
“Men of the Day,” by Alick R. F. Ritchie in Vanity Fair; the 
red-nosed, bloated Santa Claus, with sly eyes, and again, the 
beetle-browed, Olympian satirist, gazing down with quizzical pity 
upon two mannikins perched upon a very red nose, both by the 
Parisian artist, Rola Garretto; the sardonic, superior symphony 
in brown, by Eduardo Alvarez in Caras Y Caretas of Buenos 
Aires; the black-gowned priest, amid the groined arches of Hu- 
manity’s church, preaching, with conscious omniscience, of Truth; 
and the jabberwocky Shaw looking at a caricature and exclaiming, 
with frantic gestures: “Do I really look like this?”—by Adolf 
Hoffmeister of Prague. 

There are fascinating caricatures and pleasing cartoons of 
Shaw on the platform. The most brutal and arresting, though a 
failure as a likeness, is Ernest Forbes’ caricature in T. P.’s 
Magazine—Shaw the Spellbinder, self-acknowledged master of 
modern thought, shamelessly posturing, as he addresses a sea of 
vacuous looking, middle-class admirers, writhing with delight. 
Bernard Partridge has often shown him in action on the plat- 
form, cool, bland and amused; and Will Dyson has drawn a 
masterpiece of him in debate with the ponderous Hilaire Belloc, 
the cadaverous Shaw with left hand on hip, the right hand 
blandly extended in final demonstration—in the background the 
proud Fabians, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Hubert Bland and 
others of “that gang.” 

It is one of Shaw’s playful idiosyncrasies to jibe at America 
and its institutions—apt subjects for satire. After Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession was suppressed in New York City by the police, 
James Montgomery Flagg drew a masterly representation of 
Shaw, carrying the caption, “It is pleasant that America ap- 
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preciates George Bernard Shaw,” depicting him in a pose sug- 
gested by the famous lines: 


The Sacristan he said no word to indicate a doubt, 
But he put his thumb unto his nose and spread his fingers out. 


Shaw is often shown to good advantage, in sharp contrast to 
others, in group caricatures. The most powerful portrayal ever 
made of Shaw is a piece of superb draughtsmanship by the 
American artist, Boardman Robinson—the Mephistophelian 
Shaw, the devil’s advocate par excellence, by his daring drama 
Fanny’s First Play startling out of a stupid complacency the fat, 
prim dowager, typical of English high society. In earlier days, 
when Socialism as practical politics was regarded askance in 
England, Will Owen delights us with Shaw and John Burns 
tinkering with an airplane, the caption: “The Socialist Aero- 
plane. Will it fly?” At the time of Sir Henry Irving’s death and 
interment in Westminster Abbey, Sir Francis Carruthers Gould, 
the famous “F. C. G.” of The Westminster Gazette, has depicted 
the sardonic Shaw audaciously querying John Bull: “Why should 
I too not be buried in Westminster Abbey?” and the knock- 
down reply of the matter-of-fact John Bull: “I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. Shaw, but I’m afraid you won’t find the company there 
quite distinguished enough for you.” There are two delightful 
studies in contrast by Max: “Leaders of Modern Thought,” the 
cadaverous ascetic quizzical Shaw confronting Chesterton, the 
modern Rabelais, epicurean and jovial in his huge rotundity; 
and Sir Arthur Pinero, the pink of sartorial perfection, with the 
shabby, negligent Shaw in the background, and the shrewd cap- 
tion: “Though it is an arguable point whether he [Pinero] be, 
as it was once reputed, the most intellectual, he remains, beyond 
dispute, the dressiest, of contemporary British dramatists.” 
There are two caricatures connecting Shaw with Einstein: Dr. 
Archibald Henderson, authority on Relativity, attempting to 
explain this abstruse subject to Shaw, sunk in his seat with a 
look of wild surmise on his face—by the late Bohun Lynch; and 
Oliver Herford’s amusing rendition of the tall, bemused Shaw, 
leaning down, talking sotto voce to the abbreviated Einstein: 
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Say, Einie, do you really think you understand yourself? 
No, Bernie: do you? 


“Matt” gives us, in The Graphic, an elaborate group cartoon, 
“A Cabinet of ‘First-class Brains’”: Bennett, Wells, Chesterton, 
Kipling, Caine, Conrad, Jones, Hardy, Barrie, Gosse, Lavery, 
John, Orpen, with Shaw gaily presiding as Prime Minister. The 
most detailed and ingenious group caricature is E. T. Reed’s 
“In the Never-Never Land,” a clever study in individual char- 
acteristics, revealing in full spate a happy session of the inter- 
national “Oh-No-We-Never-Mention-Ourselves” Club: Ex-Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, Citizen George Bernard Shaw, Winston 
Churchill, Frederick E. Smith, Gibson Bowles and Hall Caine. 

Several of the war caricatures are impressive. The most 
memorable is O. Cesare’s spirited figure in the New York Sun: 
“G. Don Quixote Shaw,” his trenchant quill which penned Com- 
mon Sense About the War towering aloft a mighty lance. Subtle 
and satiric are two beautifully executed caricatures by Oliver 
Herford. One exhibits a huge British Lion, monocle in eye, 
gazing speculatively at a funny little Dachshund Shaw flaunting 
an Iron Cross on the tip of an elevated tail, with the dialogue: 


THE Lion—What are you anyway, an Irish Terrier or a Dachshund? 
THE Doc—Neither. I’m a ST. BERNARD. 


The other shows a huge parrot, proudly wearing an Iron Cross, 
giving sage advice to a little mouse in a trap, with the legend 


BERNARD SHAW (to RocER CASEMENT): If you’d confined your- 
self to talking, as I do, you wouldn’t be where you are now. 


As evidence, on the other side, that Germany was by no means 
united in regarding Shaw as their champion in the World War 
is a German caricature representing Shaw, Maeterlinck, Leon- 
cavallo and D’Annunzio in attitudes of violent hostility to Ger- 
many, as men “who were glad enough to profit by Germany’s 
love for culture. They accepted German gold, yet now they rage 
against the country which recognized their genius and would 
bite the hand that fed them.” At the time of the Washington 
Conference for Limitation of Armament, when Shaw predicted 
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war between Great Britain and the United States, Oliver Her- 
ford executed one of his most perceptive and acute caricatures, 
showing the very earnest knight in armor, Henry Arthur Jones, 
brandishing a huge sword to cut down the Court Jester, Bernard 
Shaw, protecting himself with the shield of a formidable, grin- 
ning comic mask. Herford’s appeal in verse matches his pic- 
torial caricature in wit. 


Dear Henry Arthur—Must you slay 
This Jabber-wok? O curb I pray 
Your love of Sport—Why dent your keen 
Edged blade upon a Jester’s bean? 
Why seek fresh foes and victims new 
While even now the welkin blue 
Is ringing with the dying yells 
Of H. G. Wells? 


When you slew Mr. Wells, we quite 
Agreed that what you did was right. 
But Cap and Bells predicting war 
With Uncle Sam’s no subject for 

A highly tempered Snickersnee— 

Put up your sword—Take it from me 
A Gas-mask, Shaw-proof guaranteed, 


Is what you need! 
O. H. 


Finally, there is a small group of caricatures which ingeniously 
depict some aspect or trait of Shaw in an amusing light. There 
is William Cotton’s “Inspiration of the gos,’ showing the at- 
tenuated, hesitant Shaw in the shadow of a massive wraith 
recognized as the mighty Ibsen. “Quiz,” in The Saturday Re- 
view, shows the scornful Shaw tumbling off the top of the pillars 
of society, with a violent blow of his pen-lance, the shallow dev- 
otees of pleasure, social butterflies and dull dowagers. Selden 
cleverly takes off the ubiquitous vocalist Shaw as a Jack-in-the- 
Box, constantly popping up and voicing his views on every sub- 
ject under the sun: the army,,. woman, the drama, religion, 
Socialism, etc., etc. Will Dyson, always clever and ingenious, 
represents a scene of one of Shaw’s plays—every one of the 
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characters bearing the physiognomy of Shaw, Edmund Dulac, 
in Gothic style, represents Shaw as St, Jerome, reading Nietasche, 
as he sits comfortably upon the tamely crouching British Lion 
An ingenious conception, by a caticaturist in The North Eastern 
Daily Gazette, is Shaw as a phrenologist, feeling the occipital 
bumps of the World, represented as a patient with very dubita- 
tive expression, A happy take-off of the “advanced” Shaw, the 
vehement champion of every new idea, always “up to now,” 
is David Wilson's representation of the author of Back to 
Methuselah actually distancing Father Time in the race, H. H. 
Wilson in The Bystander, representing “Great Moments in Great 
Lives,” depicts Shaw as sorely put out on discovering the word 
“modesty” in his pocket dictionary, A moral of enduring sig- 
nificance is beautifully portrayed in Eric Pape’s gorgeous litho- 
praph: Life, a beautiful woman, offers all her rich fruits upon 2 
silver salver: but Shaw, pen in hand, with face averted, dreams 
only of fame and the future. 


XI 
CLOSE-UE 


CHAPTER LX 


PERSONALITIES AND REMINISCENCES 


ERNARD SHAW will always be associated with Adelphi 
B Terrace. Here he lived, cramped and uncomfortable, thirty 
years. The house in which Shaw, the teetotaller, lived 
was built upon the “dark arches” of the Adelphi, whereunder— 
ironic contrast!—were stored for many years the wine bins of 
the leading hotels and restaurants of London. Beneath these 
arches played hide-and-seek Dickens and his boy friends after 
work was over at the blacking factory at Hungerford Market— 
happy augury !—as Shaw owes more perhaps to Dickens than to 
anyone. In 1768 the Adam twins purchased the estate of Durham 
Yard, and erected the block of buildings called Adelphi Terrace 
suggested to them by the great palace of Diocletian at Spalato 
(now Split). Garrick lived there, and later on it harbored the 
Celestial Bed of Dr. Graham, with Nelson’s Emma Hamilton as 
its goddess. The doorway of No. 10, Shaw’s former abode, 
in Robert Street, is doubly notable: as one of the finest Adam 
doorways in London; and as bearing over the charming fan- 
light a sphinx and human faces, suggesting Shaw and the mimic 
world of his creation. In this same building, in a room then 
(1907) occupied by the New Reform Club, Shaw pointed out to 
me some frescoes by Angelica Kaufmann. 

Access was not arduously difficult in those days—a bell be- 
fore a small locked gate on the staircase would bring the maid. 
When last I was there, a huge fan of formidable spikes spread 
across the staircase and far out over the well. It was not erected 
by Shaw to bar out his biographer, but by Mrs. Shaw to keep 
out burglars—one had invaded the premises in her absence and 
taken all the spoons! Shaw was fond of demonstrating how any- 
one could open the gate from without with the greatest ease, and 


protesting that it only made the place look like a private mad- 
house. 
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Shaw’s work-room, a cramped cubby-hole on the fourth floor, 
had its plain walls almost hidden by Albrecht Diirer prints in the 
excellent reproductions of the Diirer Society. The spacious living- 
room, conspicuous for the little Bechstein piano in an Arts 
and Crafts case of plain oak, the Rodin bust! of Shaw in 
bronze, and the interesting white enamel mantelpiece, is filled 
with books and pictures. Book shelves line the walls, and pic- 
tures cover the remaining wall spaces and lie about, passpar- 
touted between glass, on the tables and supports: portraits of 
Nietzsche, Strindberg, Descartes and Einstein, cartoons in color 
of Shaw by Max Beerbohm, landscapes by Flandrin and Sartorio, 
drawings in black and white by Rodin, Sargent and Rothenstein, 
a Whistler etching and some reproductions of work by Philip 
Webb and Albrecht Diirer. With an affectation of colossal vanity, 
Shaw gestured and genuflected before the Rodin bust of him- 
self when I once visited him; but during a later visit delightedly 
rushed me into the dining room to see the Augustus John poster- 
portrait of him, in primary colors—flying locks and breezy mous- 
taches, rectangular head, and caricaturishly flouting under lip. 
To the John portrait he points with a delicious chuckle: “There’s 
the portrait of my great reputation”; then pointing to the Rodin 
bust, he breathes: “Just as I am, without one plea.” 

When I was first in Shaw’s living-room, one might see out of 
Shaw’s window: on the left St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the right 
Westminster and the houses of Parliament (now cut off by tall 
buildings since erected). Beneath the wide windows flows the 
slow-moving Thames sparsely dotted with floating craft, the prim 
coat of verdure of the Victoria Embankment furnishing striking 
contrast to the Needle of Cleopatra, suggestive and mysterious. 
In the middle distance may be discerned the glittering lines of 
the Crystal Palace; and on clear days one may catch a glimpse 
of the far-away hills of Kent and Surrey. The inscription, deep- 
cut in the mantel—“Thay say. Quhat say thay? Lat thame 
say”—has been cooed over by lady journalists as just the sort of 
thing Shaw would have cut over his mantel. It was there when 
he took these quarters! A much more characteristic motto for 


1 At the request of the director, Shaw presented the marble version of the 
bust to the Dublin Municipa] Gallery of Modern Art. 
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this past master of publicity would be: “They won’t say? The 
mischief they won't! I'll make them say.” ? 

Many and interesting have been my experiences here: talking 
biography with Shaw, chaffing him about the fierce attacks on 
him, meeting celebrities, discussing art, music, literature, the 
theatre, socialism and Weltpolitik. A stream of faces sweeps by 
—Rodin, Mark Twain, Max Beerbohm, Wells, Belloc, Yvette 
Guilbert, Lady Scott, Mrs. Wells, Archer, Massingham, Coburn, 
Steichen, Hoppé, Granville Barker, Lillah Macarthy, Charles 
Rowley . . . memory fails. 

On the Minneapolis with me, in the summer of 1907, was 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, and we became very friendly—as 
we had been reading each other’s writings in the current North 
American Review. When our train arrived at St. Pancras Sta- 
tion, London, Shaw was there to meet me; and I had the pleasure 
of presenting to each other Mark Twain and Bernard Shaw, 
consider !—the greatest living humorist and the greatest living 
wit. To my enduring regret, neither said anything in the least 
memorable: Shaw’s first remark being simply “You have your 
luggage to look after: don’t mind us.” As Shaw and I drove 
uptown together in a hansom cab (there has not been a single 
one left in London for years!), we simultaneously noted with 
delight the sign borne by a sandwich man: 


MARK TWAIN ARRIVES 
ASCOT CUP STOLEN 


of which collocation Mark Twain made such happy play. At my 
suggestion, Mr. and Mrs. Shaw entertained Mr. Clemens—Shaw 
begging him to lay aside all formality, as he himself was as easy 
as an old shoe. The luncheon was amusing—as each tried to be 





2 For personal reminiscences consult Archibald Henderson, “The Real Bernard 
Shaw,” Munsey’s Magazine, January, 1908; “Real Conversations with Bernard 
Shaw,” North Carolina University Magazine, March, 1913; “George Bernard 
Shaw—Intime,” The Reviewer, January, 1925; “My Friend Bernard Shaw,” 
eight syndicated essays appearing Sundays in newspapers all over the world, 
beginning January 2, 1927; “The Real Bernard Shaw,” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, April, 1927; “Bernard Shaw the Man,” “Bernard Shaw on Women and 
Children,” and “Bernard Shaw’s Vision of the Future,” in The Golden Book, 
January, February, and March respectively, 1929; and Table Talk of G.B.S. 


(New York, 1925). 
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natural, yet each spent a good deal of time telling a somewhat 
long-winded, mechanically funny story! Twain’s was about a 
postage stamp which was costing the government so much be- 
cause, through lack of use, it was eating its head off; and Shaw’s, 
I believe, was about some sheep which, against his will, forced 
him to wear woollen clothes and become an extensive dealer in 
wool. After luncheon, Mr. Clemens’ car didn’t come at once; and 
he pranced up and down like a caged lion, showing the utmost im- 
patience to get out of his cage. Shaw afterwards wrote him a 
note, in which he said: “I am persuaded that the future historian 
of America will find your work as indispensable to him as a 
French historian finds the political tracts of Voltaire. I tell you 
so because I am the author of a play in which a priest says, 
‘Telling the truth’s the funniest joke in the world,’ a piece of 
wisdom which you helped to teach me.” 

Clemens was Shaw’s guest after receiving an honorary degree 
at Oxford, and so was Rodin. There was something disappoint- 
ing in this “Great Master’—short, bulky, very like a peasant 
farmer, but somehow redeemed, like Hyndman, of whom he 
strongly reminded me, by a patriarchal beard, piercing eyes, and 
a magisterial manner. Rodin never tired of extolling Shaw as a 
good sitter, because he behaved just like an artist’s model and 
not like a fashionable client. He developed a serious friendship 
for the Shaws, who were at his house all day every day for a 
month at Meudon. Rodin was entertained by Shaw, who is a 
natural actor and farceur; but he never pretended to a knowledge 
of the works of this mercurial Irishman in whom he found, as he 
told me, traces of the “fraud,” the “poseur.” 

Shaw induced Rodin to accept Mrs. Shaw’s commission for the 
bust by saying that any man of distinction, a contemporary 
of Rodin, who deliberately allowed anyone else to make a bust of 
him, would go down to posterity as a stupendous nincompoop. 
Answering an invitation to a banquet in Rodin’s honor, Shaw 
wrote: “So far as I am concerned, the banquet is superfluous. I 
have already taken measures to ensure my immortality by bind- 
ing it to that of Rodin. The biographical dictionaries of the 
distant future will contain the entry: ‘Bernard Shaw, subject of 
a bust by Rodin, otherwise unknown.’ If the bust is ever lost, 
broken, or destroyed, so much the better for me. Men will talk 
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of the Bernard Shaw by Rodin that was lost just as they speak 
to-day of the lost Athene of Phidias.” * 

I had seen Shaw conversing with Rodin when I entered—with 
much vocal accentuation and frequent wavings of the hands. 
Asked if Shaw spoke French well, Rodin replied with his char- 
acteristic grave and exact veracity, “Monsieur Shaw ne parle pas 
bien; mais il s’exprime avec une telle violence qu’il s’impose.” 
Shaw presented to Rodin that day a copy of the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, William Morris’ masterpiece, regarded by authorities 
as the most artistic and noble piece of book-making in our time. 
In that copy Shaw wrote these words, expressive of a fine and 
sincere modesty, characteristic of the “real” Shaw: 


I have seen two masters at work, Morris who made this book, 

The other Rodin the Great, who fashioned my head in clay: 

I give the book to Rodin, scrawling my name in a nook 

Of the shrine their works shall hallow when mine are dust by the 
way. 


And Wells! what a rich mind, vivid, flowing like a bubbling 
stream from some inexhaustible reservoir. New ideas, social 
reconstruction, utopias, old and new—these were on his lips. 
We talked long and earnestly about Einstein, Wells asking me 
questions, and I, as expert, expounding the deeper meanings of 
relativity, from the mathematical and physical, not the philo- 
sophical and metaphysical, point of view. Wells finally con- 
fessed that he had anticipated Einstein in a somewhat crude 
form, not carried out to final conclusion, in some articles in the 
Fortnightly Review. I thought of Wells’ persistent pre- 
occupation with strange scientific fancies: The Time Machine 
and Men Like Gods came to mind. But Belloc would have none 
of it. He was a pure sceptic, declaring with a chuckle that 
treatises on non-Euclidean geometry and the fourth dimension 
were only logomachy, ingenious mathematical recreations to daz- 
zle and confound the mob. 





8See a very interesting description of how Rodin made Shaw’s bust, by 
Shaw, in The Nation (London), November 9, 1912; reprinted November 
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The real centre of Shaw’s domesticity is not London, formerly 
Adelphi Terrace, now the gorgeous and spacious Whitehall Court, 
but his unpretentious home at Ayot St. Lawrence, in Hertford- 
shire, railway station Wheathampstead. Here only will you ever 
find the real Shaw, meaning the relaxed Shaw. There is no ten- 
sion or strain here; and usually for a day or two after he arrives 
he is recuperating from the labors of London and “the world.” 
Here he plays the rdle of village squire, takes long walks, bicycle 
rides, or in recent years motor tours (he drives his own car), is 
on good terms with everyone in the parish, the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker; and—most incredible of all!— 
is a financial pillar of the village church, though he has never 
attended a service there. He takes great delight that his revolv- 
ing summer house, which can always be faced to catch the sun, 
is marked on the Ordnance Survey map: “Shaw’s Corner.” 

One night of pale blue moonlight, about ten o’clock, after we 
had finished the evening’s work on the biography, I asked him 
how he came to choose this place for residence. He said: “Come 
out for a walk—and I’ll show you.” We wandered across the 
church meadow to the graveyard, redolent of mystery and sanc- 
tity. The spell of the moonlight was upon me. Shaw pointed 
gravely to a tombstone, and I read the inscription: 


JANE EVERSLEY 
Born 1825—Died 1895 
Her time was short 


“I thought,” explained Shaw, “that if it could be truthfully said 
of a woman who lived to be seventy years old that her time was 
short, then this was just exactly the climate for me.” 

We wandered further, to the remains of a fourteenth cen- 
tury Gothic church. “Many years ago,” began Shaw, as if 
reminiscing, “the Lord of the Manor, Sir Francis Lyde, decided 
to tear down this Gothic church in a passion of enthusiasm for 
Palladian architecture. He had partly accomplished his work 
of wanton destruction when the bishop of the diocese rebuked 
him for his wantonness. As an act of repentance Lyde built a 
classic temple about a hundred yards away, with Doric pillars 
and pediment in front; and this is now used as the parish church, 
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while the fourteenth century building remains only as an inter- 
esting ruin.” 

An air of Sabbath quiet hangs over the place at all times, and 
a restful feeling is induced by the soft cooing of the doves. Our 
recreations were long walks, animated talks, and taking photo- 
graphs—endless numbers—of each other. Like the Kaiser Wil- 
helm, he works in the woodyard; but unlike the Kaiser, he 
actually saws wood—but I won’t vouch for the “says nothing.” 
Ayot is sanctuary, peace—far from the madding crowd. Shaw 
is here a gracious “English” gentleman, with a delightful Rath- 
mines accent, who shows his guest every courtesy and is extremely 
solicitous for his every comfort and convenience. Fortunately the 
neighbors show him the great consideration of not inquiring into 
his private affairs. When a visitor, out of mischief, asked one of 
the local tradesmen who “Squire Shaw” was, that worthy replied: 
“TI dunno, sir. He does something in Lunnon, I think, sir. But it 
isn’t for me to ahsk him about his trade—now is it, sir?” 

In 1924, I was called home from Berlin unexpectedly, and at 
a financial crisis of “insufficient funds.” Although considerable 
sums were due me for magazine articles (I was living the year 
abroad on my pen), I was so “stony” that when I reached my 
London hotel on a gloomy, rainy Sunday afternoon, I had just one- 
and-six (thirty-six cents) in my pocket. The next morning I 
called on Shaw (fortunately he was in town), and after the 
usual greetings, I delivered some special messages from Einstein. 
Then I came out with the statement, without any preliminary 
explanations: “I want to borrow a hundred pounds.” This is 
the acid test; I had never applied it before, and wasn’t at all 
sure that Shaw might not suddenly seize me and fling me out 
of the window into the Thames. Knowing his flinty view that 
poverty was a crime, I was in dread lest he regard me as a 
hardened criminal—and indeed, in that sense, I fear I was only 
too guilty. Without hesitating or asking me why I wanted the 
money, Shaw with a most encouraging smile inquired: “Shall I 
cross the cheque or will you cash it across the counter?” 

Shaw’s most notable discovery in literature was Davies, the 
tramp-poet. One day he received through the mail a volume 
of poems from one William H. Davies. “I get a gift of minor 
poetry once a week or so,” Shaw has related, “and yet, hard- 
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ened as I am to it, I still, knowing how much the little books 
mean to their authors, can seldom throw them aside without a 
twinge of compunction which J allay by a glance at one of the 
pages in a faint but inextinguishable hope of finding something 
valuable there. . . . Before I had read three lines I perceived 
that the author was a real poet. It horrified me to think of a 
poor man spending his savings in printing something that nobody 
buys: poetry. . . . So instead of throwing the book away as I 
have thrown so many, I wrote him a letter telling him that he 
could not live by poetry. Also, I bought some spare copies, and 
told him to send them to such critics and verse fanciers as he 
knew of, wondering whether they would recognize a poet when 
they met one.” * They did! 

And soon Davies’ reputation was made; and ever since that 
time, almost a quarter of a century ago, Davies has been gen- 
erally recognized as a poet of great gifts. He owes his fame, 
for it is that, not only to his exquisite verse and literary gifts, 
but to the quick recognition of Bernard Shaw. 

Shaw is a bit wary about these matters, as indeed he must 
be. On one occasion I carried him a portfolio of black-and- 
white drawings by a gifted young American artist, living in 
London. He had already done fine work, especially portraits of 
leading statesmen, diplomats and military and naval leaders of 
the World War. When I told Shaw of my friend’s great desire 
to “do” him in black-and-white, Shaw threw up his hands in 
horror: “My dear Henderson, this sort of thing is happening all 
the time. I advise you not to constitute yourself the champion 
of every starving young American artist in London, who thinks 
he can waste my days and make a reputation for himself by 
doing a portrait of me. You will have enough to do, in all 
conscience, writing my biography, without wasting your time 
rescuing starving American nobodies.” I did not pursue the 
subject at that time! I merely told Shaw I would leave the 
artist’s portfolio, for him to look at as he chose. When next I 
lunched with Shaw, he brought out the portfolio, waxed dithy- 
rambic over the black-and-whites of Briand and Beatty, and 
promised to receive my friend. The outcome was that he 


4,G. Bernard Shaw, Preface to W. H. Davies, The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp (London, 1908). 
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made a great hit with Shaw, who visited him in his studio several 
times. The world is richer by several sympathetic likenesses of 
high artistic quality. 

There is a phrase which, for me, completely epitomizes Bernard 
Shaw. Professor Henry Higgins, in the second act of Pyg- 
malion, asks Colonel Pickering the rhetorical question: “What 
is life but a series of inspired follies?” Shaw’s life—his expression 
of himself in a thousand piquant, whimsical, quaint comments, 
epigrams, aphorisms—has been a constant succession of inspired 
follies—absurdities fired by genius, jests launched by philosophy. 
As the climax of a lecture on religion, Shaw astounded the audi- 
ence with the simple statement: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
On another occasion, following his statement that he was a pure 
mystic, Shaw was challenged: “Do you believe in the Immaculate 
Conception?” Shaw instantly replied: “Certainly. I believe all 
conceptions are immaculate.” When Shaw in an address said 
that the crucifixion was a complete political success, some news- 
papers headlined the story “‘Christ was a failure-—Bernard 
Shaw,” to the great scandal of the British public. 

In 1924, I asked Shaw for his opinion of the Nobel Prize 
awards and their influence. His reply was: “The committee can- 
not recognize genius: it can only accept an established reputation 
and a very safe one: that is to say, an uncontroversial one. As the 
reputations of the greatest geniuses in literature are always mat- 
ters of fierce controversy until they are dead, or at least very old 
and harmless, the greatest geniuses in literature are out of the run- 
ning. The prize-winners are like the modest hotels in Baedeker— 
‘well spoken of.’ Occasionally a man whose art is of international 
interest, while the controversies in which he has compromised 
himself are local and transitory, bags the coveted forty thousand 
dollars and does credit to it... . But of course the whole con. 
ception of prize-giving as applied to the fine arts is absurd. The 
Nobel business is a lottery open to all who have achieved a mini- 
mum of celebrity. As such it is useful as bringing an occasional 
windfall to an under-paid worker, but that is all that can be 
said for it!’ > 

When Shaw was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, for 
1925, I chaffed Shaw as being, according to his own words, not 


5 Archibald Henderson, Table-Talk of GBS. (New York, 1925), 
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one of the greatest living geniuses, but only one of the estab- 
lished “reputations.” Shaw was puzzled by the award: said he 
presumed the prize was given him for 1925 as a token of gratitude 
for a sense of world relief—as he had published nothing in 1925! 
In proof that he was not an “under-paid literary worker” who 
needed a financial windfall, he wrote the following letter of 
acknowledgment : 


To the Permanent Secretary of the Royal Swedish Academy 


The award of the Nobel prize for the year 1925 to an English 
work is a very welcome reinforcement of the cordial understanding 
between British and Swedish culture established by the famous be- 
quest of Alfred Nobel. It will not be lost on my native country, Ire- 
land, which already claims one distinguished Nobel prizeman. It is 
naturally very gratifying to me personally that it has fallen to my 
lot to furnish the occasion for such an act of international apprecia- 
tion. 

I must, however, discriminate between the award and the prize. 
For the award I have nothing but my best thanks. But after the 
most careful consideration I cannot persuade myself to accept the 
money. My readers and audiences provide me with more than suf- 
ficient money for my needs; and as to my renown it is greater than 
is good for my spiritual health. Under these circumstances the 
money is a lifebelt thrown to a swimmer who has already reached the 
shore in safety. I, therefore, respectfully and gratefully beg the 
Swedish Royal Academy to confer on me the additional and final 
honour of classing my works as in that respect hors concours. 

Should this event have been unforeseen and unprovided for by the 
founder of the prize, it may have the effect of placing at the dis- 
posal of the Nobel directors a sum to which they are not bound by 
the difficult and occasionally impossible conditions of prize-giving. 
May I, therefore, seize this opportunity to call the attention of the 
board to the following consideration? 

Some of the most advantageous sites in London are being rapidly 
filled up with agencies in which not only the British Dominions over- 
sea, but the European Powers, exhibit their choicest products and 
advertise the attractions and travelling facilities of their countries. 
Fruits, cereals, stuffed animals and birds, fabrics of all sorts tempt 
the importer. The one thing that is rarely exhibited is a book. 
Sweden invites us to buy her paper, but there is nothing printed on 
it: the function of Swedish paper, it seems, is to wrap Australian 
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apples in. And yet Sweden’s most valuable export is her literature, 
of which we in Britain are deplorably ignorant. 

The Swedish Minister in London, Baron Palmstierna, who is a 
proved friend of British men of letters and an indefatigable champion 
of Swedish literature in our country, has informed me of Swedish 
books of great value which for lack of means cannot be translated 
and of organs working for the intellectual intercourse between us 
which are in need of support. 

I therefore venture to propose to you that the money which ac- 
companies the award be funded by the Royal Academy or by the 
Swedish Minister in London, and the annual proceeds be used to 
encourage intercourse and understanding in literature and art be- 
tween Sweden and the British Isles. 

It would be desirable for many reasons that the Swedish Minister 
should be a member of the board controlling the fund. 


G. BERNARD SHAW 


Like Roosevelt, Root, and Dawes, Shaw might have first ac- 
cepted the prize, and then established a foundation for a notable 
object: to encourage intercourse and understanding in literature 
and art between Sweden and the British Isles. But in that case 
Shaw would not have unconsciously plagiarized Dr. Johnson’s 
famous rebuke to Lord Chesterfield’s belated civilities. Already 
the foundation established by Shaw has published in adequate 
translation some of the works of August Strindberg whom Shaw 
regards, he once told me, as perhaps the “noblest Roman of us 
all.” As for the silly blatherskites who sneer at “il gran refiuto” 
of Shaw as a cosmic publicity stunt, I ask would they have 
refused the Prize money, and answer my own question, in Eliza 
Doolittle’s classic phrase: “Not bloody likely!” 

“After the executors of the inventor of dynamite awarded me 
the Nobel prize,” Shaw said later, in mournful retrospection, 
“some fifty thousand people wrote to me to say that as the 
greatest of men I must see that the best thing I could do with 
the prize was to give it to them. Instead, I gave it back. Then 
they all wrote again to say that if I could afford to do that, I 
could afford to lend them 1,500 pounds for three years. 

“I am now practising a complicated facial expression which 
combines universal benevolence with a savage determination not 
to save any American from ruin by a remittance of five hundred 
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CHAPTER LXI 
SHAW AS A MAN OF “LETTERS” 


HAW is one of the most extraordinary conceivable com- 
S posites of audacity and timidity, of shyness and boldness. 
Personally, there is a certain shrinking, a fear of hurting 
people’s feelings, very noticeable in Shaw on first contact with 
strangers. Once he is at ease, he will smilingly voice the most 
terrific insults—noat because he wishes to be insulting, but because 
he is quite at ease and wants to have some fun, to draw your 
fire, by a little dose of Satanic veracity. If he is not at ease, 
he is readily embarrassed, and will blush as furiously as a child. 
This only when he is taken off his guard, and finds himself in 
an impossible position which he can neither foresee nor evade. 
Wildly funny was the incident when Anatole France, after a 
public speech, seized Shaw and, before Shaw knew what was 
happening, kissed him resoundingly on each cheek. The audience 
clapped and roared; and while it was the greatest tribute, Shaw 
knew that he was, for the moment, the butt of good-natured 
ridicule. But the comedian in him—the clown if you will—rose 
to the occasion; and he enjoyed the situation more than the 
audience. Shaw has the most conscientious scruples about mak- 
ing other people ridiculous; but he can never resist a chance of 
a laugh at his own expense. That is the true diagnostic of the 
born comedian. 

At close range, Shaw is timid, shy—when ill at ease. If I were 
to describe him as a coward he would not object in the least, 
and would probably supply me with a long list of the things 
that terrify him. If I were to call him as brave as a lion, he 
might do anything contemptuous to me, from dismissing me as 
an imbecile to simply remarking that lions are not brave. He 
has what is called the courage of his profession; but he defies 
you to detect how much is courage and how much is craft. He 
said to me recently: 
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It is easy to seem brave if you know there is no danger when 
others imagine there is. Everybody is afraid of a lot of things; 
but no two people are afraid of the same lot. The dog’s friend 
seems a hero to the person who is afraid of dogs; but if the dog’s 
friend happens to be afraid of ghosts and the person who fears 
dogs is not afraid to go upstairs in the dark, the admiration may 
be the other way about. All the romantic conventions about courage 
are silly schoolboy bluff and bunk. The war made an end of them 
by filling everybody in Europe with blue funk. 


I can conceive no more delightful volume than a collection of 
Shaw’s bantering postcards to intimates and strangers alike, his 
letters to the daily press on every conceivable subject, from the 
Capital Levy to charwomen’s rights, from journalism to jehus, 
from Bolshevism to Box Hill, from Shakespeare to Shaw. Sprin- 
kled here and there in the book should be his declinations to 
dinners, banquets, and public occasions of all sorts. These 
ephemera will never be permitted within the dignified enclosure 
of the Collected Works. For fear they may be lost, I am pre- 
serving here for posterity a few (selected from thousands!) 
epistolary “gems.” 

As chairman of the program committee Mrs. Roland Holt, 
gifted author and student of the drama, in consultation with me, 
arranged a dinner at the Town Hall Club, New York City, in 
Shaw’s honor. On December 20, 1929, I wrote him this letter: 


Dear Mr. SHAW: 

We extend to you and Mrs. Shaw a most cordial invitation to 
attend the dinner to be given in your honor at the Town Hall, 123 
West 43rd Street, New York City, on the evening of January 19, 
1930. This dinner, to be attended by some five hundred guests, 
takes the form of a public tribute to you on the part of your Ameri- 
can admirers. ; 

Ever since the productions by Richard Mansfield of The Devil’s 
Disciple and Arms and the Man, more than thirty years ago, your 
admirers in the United States have steadily grown until they are to 
be numbered by hundreds of thousands, if not millions. In this 
country you are recognized, not only as the greatest living dramatist 
and a publicist of international range, but as a philosopher who has 
exerted a deep and widely pervasive influence upon the thinking of 


to-day. 
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As representatives of forces which have constantly held up your 
drama, philosophy and life before the American public over a quar- 
ter of a century, we, the undersigned, feel that it would be a most 
gracious act if you and Mrs. Shaw would attend this banquet and 
receive in person the tributes which this occasion will evoke. 

Every provision for your comfort will be made. The Mayor of 
New York City, Mr. James Walker, an Irishman by descent, will 
doubtless afford you the freedom of the city and provide you with 
a permanent body guard to safeguard you from the onslaughts of 
the reporters. 

In spite of your avowed determination not to visit New York, I 
can think of no city where you should feel more at home. It is rather 
like yourself: vivid and spectacular, colossal yet kindly, rather over- 
whelming in its swiftness and audacity, but with the fire of poetry 
and genius in its heart. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
For the 
Town Hall Club. 


The occasion was a brilliant one; and as toastmaster I enjoyed 
calling upon celebrities who spoke on almost every phase of 
Shaw’s life, character and temperament. The program, following 
my speech on “Shaw as a World Power,” was as follows: “Shaw 
as an Unknown,” by Mrs. Richard Mansfield; “Shaw as a Man 
of Letters,” by Theresa Helburn; ‘Shaw the Socialist,” by Nor- 
man Thomas; “Shaw as the Dramatist sees Him,” by Paul Green ; 
“The Playboy of the Mental World,” by Philip Moeller; and 
“G.B.S. on Vacation,” by Lawrence Langner. The famous actress, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, a guest of honor,) spoke extempo- 
raneously, and told a delightful anecdote. During a pro- 
longed illness of hers, Shaw had written her, to cheer her up, a 
series of the most abandoned love letters—portions of which 
appear in Mrs. Campbell’s autobiography.2, When Shaw manu- 


1Qther guests of honor were Lowell Brentano, Richard Burton, James J. 
Corbett, Mary Ellis, Louise Closser Hale, Charles Rann Kennedy, Ernest 
Lawford, Winifred Lenihan, Edith Wynne Matthison, Ernest Rhys, Effie 
Shannon, Basil Sydney, and Helen Westley. 

2One of these (February 28, 1913) is in verse. What mood better suits 
Shaw than that of “Who Killed Cock Robin?”: 
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scripts and letters began to command such huge prices, Shaw 
wrote Mrs. Campbell, according to her story, about as follows: 


DEAR STELLA: 

While the prices for my manuscripts are so altitudinous, I suggest 
that you establish a pension for yourself. Sell immediately my love- 
letters to you. But for God’s sake, keep copies. 

Yours ever, 
Jory. 


As characteristic hors d’ceuvres at a spicy dinner I read Shaw’s 
acknowledgment of the invitation: 


Ayot St. Lawrence, Welwyn, Herts 
30th Dec. 1929 

A dinner! 

How horrible! 

I am to be made the pretext for killing all those wretched animals 
and birds and fish! 

Thank you for nothing. 

Now if it were to be a fast instead of a feast: say a solemn three 
days abstention from corpses in my honor, I could at least pretend 
to believe that it was disinterested. 

Blood sacrifices are not in my line. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Who mashed Stella? 

I, that rejoice 

In a nice Irish voice, 

ZI mashed Stella. 

Who made her smile? 

Dis very chile, 

With my winks and my wile 
I made her smile. 

Who’ll be her man? 

Why, he that can, 


Apollo or Pan, 
I'll be her man. 


Who is a fool? 

, aS a rule, 

(The happiest fool), 
I am a fool. 


Who is her friend? 
Stella’s true friend, 
World without_end, 
I am her friend. 


See Mrs, Patrick Campbell, My Life and Some Letters (New York, 1922), 
p. 340. 
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The audience was delighted with this smartly insolent but of 
course thoroughly good-humored message. 


It is perhaps worthy of permanent record that, in his speech, 
the toastmaster called attention to a fact not hitherto noted: 


Shaw is the first great political economist in drama known to his- 
tory. ... His plays—debated dramas, as he calls them—are not 
primartly studies of human beings, their characters and destinies: 
they are devastating literary exposés of our social, political and eco- 
nomic institutions. Like Voltaire, Shaw is a pamphleteer ; and on 
the strength of his economic writings alone, he deserves a niche in 
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the hall of fame. For his plays are the dramatic representations of 
his economic theories. 


Dudley Digges, the admirable and versatile character actor, 
famous in Shaw rdéles, was booked to speak, but could not be 
present. Once, as I was lecturing at the John Golden Theatre, 
under the auspices of the New York Theatre Guild, on “Is 
Bernard Shaw a Dramatist?”, I observed an imposing and ap- 
parently appreciative listener, with the map of Ireland written 
all over his face. After the lecture, he fervently praised it and 
suddenly shot at me the question: “Where are you from?” I 
tactfully replied: “My people originally came from Dublin.” 

Instantly he replied: “I was born in Dublin, and so was 
Bernard Shaw”—and his handclasp was so fervent that I remem- 
bered it as almost an embrace. It was Digges. 


Upon one occasion the famous beauty and English society 
leader, the American born Lady Randolph Churchill (Jennie 
Jerome) invited Shaw to luncheon. In reply Shaw wrote: “Cer- 
tainly not, I will not come. What have I done to provoke such 
an attack upon my well-known habits?” The clever lady, seeking 
the last word, crushingly wired: “I know nothing about your 
habits, but I hope they are not quite as bad as your manners.” 
Shaw not to be outdone, then wrote this stinging reply, which 
certainly left the victory with the witty lady: 


My dear lady, do be reasonable. What on earth am I to do? If 
I refuse an invitation in the conventional phrases, it is understood 
that I wish to break off all relations. If I make the customary ex- 
cuses to the effect that I have a previous engagement, I shall receive 
another invitation, and perhaps when I have refused six times run- 
ning my would-be hostess would come to the conclusion that I had 
taken a dislike to her. Of course there is the alternative of accepting. 
But in that case I should be horribly bored, and I should die of 
hunger. I should have no better opportunity of really seeing and 
talking to my hostess than if I were to meet her by chance at the 
Savoy Hotel. I should get nothing to eat, for I do not eat the corpses 
of animals or anything else that is likely to be offered to the other 
guests. Among these last, one-half will take the opportunity of in- 
viting me to luncheons and dinners, while the other half, which will 
have already spread this net for me ‘in vain, will take offence because 
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I have accepted another’s invitation after having refused their own. 
I shall have to dress respectably and to behave properly—two things 
which are altogether unnatural to me. For these reasons I act with 
perfect simplicity, and when you write, ‘Come and take lunch with 
a lot of other people,’ I answer plainly, ‘I don’t want to come.’ If 
you were to suggest my doing something agreeable, I should answer 
just as plainly, ‘I shall be very glad.’ But it is not at all agreeable 
to me to come to luncheon with a lot of carnivores, of necrophagi. 
Besides, it breaks up my morning’s work. I won’t lunch with you; 
I won’t dine with you; I won’t call on you; I won’t take the smallest 
part in your social routine, and I am only willing to know you at all 
under special and privileged conditions to the entire exclusion of 
the crowd for whose gratification you would serve me up. But if 
at any time whatever I can do you a real service, you have only to 
call upon me: that’s what I exist for. No doubt you will reply, 
‘Thank you for nothing; you would say the same thing to every 
one.’ That is perfectly true; but surely I have already gone far out 
of my way in writing at such length to a lady who has pestered me 
by an invitation to lunch. 


On Friday, July 24, 1925, a complimentary dinner, at which 
Viscount Haldane presided, was given in honor of the famous 
Socialist, Ernest Belfort Bax, at the Café Royal, London. Shaw’s 
answer to the invitation, sent from Aberdeen, is in his best vein: 


You will see that I am too far away to attend in person the cele- 
bration of the seventy-somethingth birthday of my old friend and 
fellow-heretic Belfort Bax. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
not congratulate a man on being a septuagenarian, being within 
one year and five days of attaining that melancholy eminence myself. 
But in Bax’s case, as in my own, it is amazing that we should have 
survived so long in view of the fact that we should certainly have 
been hanged long ago if our brave British bourgeoisie had the least 
notion of our opinion of it or of our intentions concerning its future. 
We owe our existence to ignorance and misunderstanding. Fortu- 
nately they always hang the wrong man, and there is every likeli- 
hood that Bax and I will become highly respected centenarians whilst 
many less revolutionary characters will perish on the scaffold. A 
disposition to canonize me is already apparent; and if Bax would 
only write plays about saints instead of treatises on the Roots of 
Reality he might share my halo. 

All respectable political parties nowadays have to keep more or 
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the hall of fame. For his plays are the dramatic representations of 
his economic theories. 


Dudley Digges, the admirable and versatile character actor, 
famous in Shaw réles, was booked to speak, but could not be 
present. Once, as I was lecturing at the John Golden Theatre, 
under the auspices of the New York Theatre Guild, on “Is 
Bernard Shaw a Dramatist?”, I observed an imposing and ap- 
parently appreciative listener, with the map of Ireland written 
all over his face. After the lecture, he fervently praised it and 
suddenly shot at me the question: “Where are you from?” I 
tactfully replied: “My people originally came from Dublin.” 

Instantly he replied: “I was born in Dublin, and so was 
Bernard Shaw’—and his handclasp was so fervent that I remem- 
bered it as almost an embrace. It was Digges. 


Upon one occasion the famous beauty and English society 
leader, the American born Lady Randolph Churchill (Jennie 
Jerome) invited Shaw to luncheon. In reply Shaw wrote: ‘“Cer- 
tainly not, I will not come. What have I done to provoke such 
an attack upon my well-known habits?” The clever lady, seeking 
the last word, crushingly wired: “I know nothing about your 
habits, but I hope they are not quite as bad as your manners.” 
Shaw not to be outdone, then wrote this stinging reply, which 
certainly left the victory with the witty lady: 


My dear lady, do be reasonable. What on earth am I to do? If 
I refuse an invitation in the conventional phrases, it is understood 
that I wish to break off all relations. If I make the customary ex- 
cuses to the effect that I have a previous engagement, I shall receive 
another invitation, and perhaps when I have refused six times run- 
ning my would-be hostess would come to the conclusion that I had 
taken a dislike to her. Of course there is the alternative of accepting. 
But in that case I should be horribly bored, and I should die of 
hunger. I should have no better opportunity of really seeing and 
talking to my hostess than if I were to meet her by chance at the 
Savoy Hotel. I should get nothing to eat, for I do not eat the corpses 
of animals or anything else that is likely to be offered to the other 
guests. Among these last, one-half will take the opportunity of in- 
viting me to luncheons and dinners, while the other half, which will 
have already spread this net for me in vain, will take offence because 
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I have accepted another’s invitation after having refused their own. 
I shall have to dress respectably and to behave properly—two things 
which are altogether unnatural to me. For these reasons I act with 
perfect simplicity, and when you write, ‘Come and take lunch with 
a lot of other people,’ I answer plainly, ‘I don’t want to come.’ If 
you were to suggest my doing something agreeable, I should answer 
just as plainly, ‘I shall be very glad.’ But it is not at all agreeable 
to me to come to luncheon with a lot of carnivores, of necrophagi. 
Besides, it breaks up my morning’s work. I won’t lunch with you; 
I won’t dine with you; I won’t call on you; I won’t take the smallest 
part in your social routine, and I am only willing to know you at all 
under special and privileged conditions to the entire exclusion of 
the crowd for whose gratification you would serve me up. But if 
at any time whatever I can do you a real service, you have only to 
call upon me: that’s what I exist for. No doubt you will reply, 
‘Thank you for nothing; you would say the same thing to every 
one.’ That is perfectly true; but surely I have already gone far out 
of my way in writing at such length to a lady who has pestered me 
by an invitation to lunch. 


On Friday, July 24, 1925, a complimentary dinner, at which 
Viscount Haldane presided, was given in honor of the famous 
Socialist, Ernest Belfort Bax, at the Café Royal, London. Shaw's 
answer to the invitation, sent from Aberdeen, is in his best vein: 


You will see that I am too far away to attend in person the cele- 
bration of the seventy-somethingth birthday of my old friend and 
fellow-heretic Belfort Bax. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
not congratulate a man on being a septuagenarian, being within 
one year and five days of attaining that melancholy eminence myself. 
But in Bax’s case, as in my own, it is amazing that we should have 
survived so long in view of the fact that we should certainly have 
been hanged long ago if our brave British bourgeoisie had the least 
notion of our opinion of it or of our intentions concerning its future. 
We owe our existence to ignorance and misunderstanding. Fortu- 
nately they always hang the wrong man, and there is every likeli- 
hood that Bax and I will become highly respected centenarians whilst 
many less revolutionary characters will perish on the scaffold. A 
disposition to canonize me is already apparent; and if Bax would 
only write plays about saints instead of treatises on the Roots of 
Reality he might share my halo. 

All respectable political parties nowadays have to keep more or 
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less tame philosophers. The Conservatives boasted of Balfour and 
the Liberals of Haldane. We Socialists boasted of Bax; but he was 
not tame. We never knew what he would say next. That disquali- 
fied him as a party politician, but made his books very entertaining. 
He will speak to you at the dinner, and we still have not the least 
notion of what he will say. I am sorry I cannot be there to explain 
away any of it that may embarrass the party. I cordially wave my 
glass of water as you drink his health. 


In May, 1925, Shaw was invited by T. P. O’Connor, since de- 
ceased, to attend a dinner in honor of Ramsay Macdonald. 
Shaw’s reply is thoroughly Shavian: 


My dear T.P.— 

Absence from town and a strong sense of humor will prevent me 
from accepting your invitation to dine in acknowledgment of the 
political eminence of Ramsay Macdonald. Considering that the man 
has been prime minister of England, I should have thought his emi- 
nence had been noticed. 

If the dinner is a success, I suggest that it be followed by another 
to acknowledge the piety of the pope, yet another to emphasize the 
mathematical talent of Einstein, and a final one to call attention to 
the existence of milestones on the Dover road. 

If you could throw in a lunch to remind people that I am rather 
good at writing plays, all the better. 

These meals would have come in more handily 50 years ago. Still 
they are well meant, and I hope you will all enjoy yourselves very 
much. 


As a great admirer of Dean Inge, with whom I had corre- 
sponded, I once wrote an interpretation of the “Gloomy Dean,” 
based upon close study of his writings, all of which were in my 
library.2 Not being sure of the pronunciation of his name, I 
wrote, asking Shaw for the correct pronunciation. The delightful 
answer was in verse: 


If you his temper would unhinge 

And his most sacred rights infringe, 
Or, excommunicated, singe 

Where fiends forever writhe and cringe 
Imploring that a drop of ginge- 


8 Archibald Henderson, “‘The Gloomy Dean Turns Gay,” International Book 
Review, November, 1926. 
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R ale may on their tongues impinge 
Address him then as Doctor Inje. 


But if you prize the proper thing 
Be sure to call him Doctor Ing. 
(Unless, your ignorance to screen 
You temporize with Mister Dean) 
But be advised by me, and cling 
To the example of the King 
And fearlessly pronounce him Ing. 


Then rush to hear him have his fling 
In Pauls, and places where they sing. 
G.BS. 


In 1930, in response to an appeal for a subscription to a scheme 
for a little theatre in Bournemouth, Shaw replied: 


I made a vow early in life never to put a farthing into any form 
of public entertainment, especially theatrica] entertainment. 

Hence my present solvency. But if I were to break my vow it 
would be for the theatre with a vast auditorium and low prices. 

The bijou theatre has been the ruin of the drama and of really 
athletic acting. 

I strongly approve of the enterprise in other respects, and look 
forward to being enriched by it. 


In March, 1930, the compiler of a symposium to appear in a 
railwaymen’s paper asked for some comments on Falstaff, Shake- 
speare’s humor, and his popularity, in England and elsewhere. 
Shaw’s reply, indicative of his kindliness in contributing gratis 
to an obscure journal, follows: 


What strange nonsense is this, which you would foist upon me? 
Must I lack a proper appreciation of Shakespear’s comic characters 
because I refuse to split my sides over the bovine antics of the piti- 
able old sot Falstaff! It seems to me that you are incapable of ap- 
preciating that there is something very contradictory about what 
we call a sense of humor. Human eyesight, and hearing, and appe- 
tite don’t change a great deal throughout the centuries; but human 
laughter most certainly does. Has it never struck you that this mys- 
terious reaction in your solar-plexus is the ferment of what we may 
term our tragic notions? For example, look at your friend Falstaff, 
whose diaphragm nearly bursts with joy over such thoroughly 
cheerful blights on humanity as venereal diseases, drunkenness, 
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adultery, and the manifold varieties of man’s bestial cruelty. If you 
happen to laugh over what seems a great joke to-day, don’t forget 
that your great-grandchildren will most likely shed tears over it and 
regard you as a poor old savage who did not know any better. 

Culture has nothing whatever to do with the paradox of Shake- 
spear’s far greater popularity outside than inside Britain. If Shake- 
spear’s plays cannot fill a theatre in Wigan, we need not, for once, 
put it down to Lancastrian obtuseness. Let’s give the devil his due, 
and not expect him to sit through hours of talk in what is a strange, 
almost an unintelligible, and certainly an obsolete language. 

The fact that “King Lear” raises a storm of enthusiasm in Budapest 
speaks less for the intellect of the average Magyar playgoer than for 
the up-to-dateness of Shakespear translation into Hungarian. Shake- 
spear’s popularity all over the world is in exact proportion to the 
modernity of his translators. That is all. 


In reply to a query, from the editor of a trade union journal, 
in April, 1930, as to the advantages or disadvantages of State 
Socialism as exemplified in the Post Office Shaw wrote: 


It should be plain enough to any fool that this country has been 
getting Socialism by instalments for the last hundred years. The 
Post Office is most certainly a socialistic institution. What else 
would you call it? And the extraordinary success of the Post 
Office, which, according to the old Manchester school of the last 
century, should have been a nest of incompetence, muddle and job- 
bery, has not only shown the perfect efficiency of State enterprise 
when the officials are made responsible to the class interested in its 
success, but has also proved beyond all contradiction the enormous 
convenience and cheapness of socialistic or collectivist charges over 
those of private enterprise. 

For example, the Postmaster General charges three-half pence for 
sending a letter weighing two ounces from Kensington to Bayswater. 
Private enterprise would send half a pound the same distance for a 
farthing, and make a handsome profit on it. But the Postmaster 
General also sends a two-ounce letter from Lands End to John 
O’Groats for three-half pence. Private enterprise would probably 
demand at least a shilling, if not five for such a service; and there are 
many places throughout the country in which private enterprise could 
not on any terms maintain a post office. Therefore a citizen with ten 
letters to post saves considerably by the uniform Socialistic charge, 
and fully recognizes the necessity for rigidly protecting the Post- 
master’s monopoly. 
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Some of my own experiences with Shaw, in connection with 
the preparation of George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works, 
were laughable when they were not upsetting; for Shaw, while 
incalculably helpful in supplying information and materials, was 
habitually sarcastic, chaffing me unmercifully about the slightest 
error. One of his most enraging letters was written to me in 
Berlin, while the book was going through the press. The “er- 
rors” to which he alludes were exact quotations, one from an 
article, “Wanted—Humour,” in the magazine, The Labour 
Prophet, November, 1895, the other from an interview with Shaw, 
himself, entitled “Who I Am, and What I Think,” Part I, in 
The Candid Friend, May 11, 1901. The Wilde quotation, thitherto 
unknown to me, as given in The Labour Prophet, from which I 
quoted it, is wrong; in the other quotation, the error is a slip— 
either of Shaw or the interviewer or both. By way of encourage- 
ment, Shaw wrote to point out how hopelessly muddle-headed 
I was: 


Did I ever tell you that it was Dr. Ernest Hart who first called 
my attention to the artistic beauty of Japanese sword-hilts, of which 
he had a magnificent collection? You will presently inform the 
public that he first called my attention to the importance of swords- 
manship. You will most likely add that it was in the arsenal in 
Venice that I first discovered the use of fire-arms. .. . 

As to Oscar Wilde’s epigram, I decline to argue. I tell you with 
brutal violence that not only is the version I gave you the correct 
one, but that it is well known and has been quoted again and again 
in its original form. Oscar must have turned in his grave when 
you not only spoilt it, but turned it into an ill-natured platitude. 
When you added that Shaw gave it brilliance by turning it into a 
really witty saying, all Pére La Chaise must have rocked. .. . 

The first thing I saw there {in the proofsheets of the biography] 
was the phrase “the Venetian wants to be a solidier.’” Now what 
I said was “the Venetian wants to be a Cavalry soldier.” There is 
no point in the Venetian wanting to be a soldier: why shouldn’t he 
be a soldier? But this wanting to be a cavalry soldier is a very 
different thing. The one thing no Venetian can do is to ride a 
horse, because he has never seen a horse except the four bronze 
horses which he has placed in his Cathedral because they are such 
wonders to him. What other point could there be in picking out a 
Venetian to illustrate the tendency of men to do what is strange 
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to them rather than what is natural to them, and the particular 
fact that I wanted to be an opera singer or a painter, but never a 
writer? ... 

However, it does not matter. The Providence which guides 
drunken men along the edges of precipices, and deposits them un- 
hurt on soft places when they fall over, evidently loves you. I like 
the sample of the book: on the whole, it comes out right, and quite 
unlike the conventional unreadable correct biography. “Sail in, 
my son, sail over”. . . . God knows what blunders you will make; 
but you will always save the situation somehow; and your hits 
reach the bulls eye. . . .4 


What unforgivable insults I suffered from this wild man, 
whose mad levity was constantly turned on me like a flashlight, 
the world will never know! We slanged each other unmerci- 
fully, being on terms of the most unceremonious intercourse. 
We abused each other as if we had been blood brothers, although 
Shaw has always been to me more like a benevolent uncle-in-law 
than anything else I can think of. I swallowed his witty insults 
with reasonable equanimity, as he was more than twenty years 
my senior. On the surface, he was the most ungrateful of men 
—(always going by contraries)—most satiric when I was being 
most helpful. At bottom, quite the reverse was the case; and 
his American publisher recently told me that, on every visit he 
had paid Shaw in England, Shaw always spoke of the great and 
incalculable service the writing and publication of the official 
biography had rendered him. 

When the book appeared, Shaw praised it as a “remarkable 
work,” but pointed out several trivial blunders, the most con- 
spicuous being the photograph of a house in which he never 
lived. Alvin Langdon Coburn photographed a Number 36, but 
alas! it was a ginger-beer shop—and hence the fun Shaw poked 
at me. He ought to have poked fun at Coburn—as I was three 
thousand miles away when Coburn took the photograph. Shaw 
was puzzled by the error, and later investigated the matter, writ- 
ing me about it: 


Before I left I solved the mystery of the Coburn photograph, 
which you no doubt intended to shew me that day when you shewed 





4G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
March 23, Igrt. 
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me your collection, but which certainly did not meet my eye, as 
I should at once have repudiated it as a representation of 36 Osna- 
burgh St. 

Get into an Inner Circle train and get out at Portland Road sta- 
tion. You will find opposite the station a church, thus [here Shaw 
has drawn a pencil sketch]. Go along Osnaburgh St., a little way 
past the church railings; and on the opposite side you will presently 
see a highly respectable house with a plate on the door marked St. 
Catherine’s Home. That, sir, was formerly St. Bernard’s home, and 
N OT his first home in London, which was 13 Victoria Grove, 
Fulham Road (a cul de sac of little semi-detached villas nearly 
opposite the West Brompton post office) nor his second, which was 
the last house in Fitzroy Street on the left before you come to the 
square going north. 

When you have said a prayer at St. Catherine’s Home, cross the 
street and go on until you come within a few doors of a deplorable 
little enclosure called Munster Square. You will by that time 
have passed out of Osnaburgh St. proper without noticing it: and 
there you will find a number thirty six which is the ginger beer shop 
of Coburn’s picture.® 


Finally, in response to a letter from the American publishers 
of his biography, requesting his opinion of the book, Shaw wrote 
the following straightforward letter, of which I knew nothing 
until long afterwards: 


(ro Adelphi Terrace, London W. C.) 
Courmayeur (Torino) Italy. 
4th September rgr1t. 
Dear SIRs: 

It is very difficult for me to express an opinion of Professor 
Henderson’s biography of me. All autobiographies prove, when 
carefully checked, that no man has an accurate knowledge of his 
own life, and that when an autobiography does not agree with a 
biography, the biography is probably right and the autobiography 
wrong. Henderson, in an intercourse with me which has been very 
intimate during his visits to England and in a correspondence which 
has kept the intimacy alive when the Atlantic was between us, has 
had to put into shape a mass of unceremonious and irresponsible 
autobiography received by him viva voce, besides making a desper- 


5G. Bernard Shaw to Archibald Henderson, Hotel Beau Rivage, Annecy, 
Haute Savoie, France, July 7, 1911. 
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ate attempt to recover a biography from a period of which he, 
as a man younger than myself by a whole generation, and raised 
in another country at that, has had no direct experience. The very 
friendliness of our relations has been an obstacle to him, for I 
have been less helpful to him than I should perhaps have been to 
one whom I should have had to treat with more ceremony. Fur- 
ther, the mass of silly fiction which is in circulation concerning me 
is enormous: the American press, in particular, seems to imagine 
that its readers can never tire of silly and ill natured stories which 
are not only untrue of me, but for the most part could not possibly 
be true of any human creature. Yet nobody can quite escape the 
influence of this rubbish; and Henderson, in his heroic attempt to 
sweep it away and set me right with his fellow countrymen, has 
been unable to prevent a few of its cinders and a little of its dust 
from settling on his own pages. 

Under these disadvantages, I think he has done extraordinarily 
well. There are mistakes, of course, but they do not matter. 
Our friend, Alvin Langdon Coburn, for instance, photographed 
a house in which I never lived (he got the number right, but 
the street wrong) and led Professor Henderson to embellish his 
book with a picture totally unconnected with my career. But the 
right house would have meant no more than the wrong to the 
American reader. There are also passages dealing with music and 
with painting and the work of William Morris which could only 
have been made adequate by approaching them, not from the side 
of my work, but from that of the great musicians and of Morris 
himself; for here I was the pupil and the assimilator, not the 
master; and here, too, Henderson is not on his own special ground 
of literature. As much as this, however, can be said against any 
biography ever written; and I should not say it were it not that my 
peculiar position as the subject of the book forces me to qualify 
my general and hearty commendation of it by stipulating that I 
must not be held responsible for all its details. The fact that its 
publication has left my friendly relations with the author quite un- 
altered—except in so far as they are enhanced by the service he 
has done me—speaks for itself, and leaves room for hope that any 
future edition may be still nearer the mark than its forerunner. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


The Stewart & Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati, 
U.S.A. 
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AUTOGRAPH DEDICATION BY G. BERNARD SHAW TO 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON OF THE YACKETY YACK, 

1930, THE STUDENT ANNUAL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


This sincere estimate of a book, which was almost a joint 
product (exclusive of my blunders), was more than matched by 
Shaw later, when he wrote, at the request of the student editor, 
the dedication of the college annual, named for the leading “Col- 
lege Yell,” Yackety Yack. 
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As the University of North Carolina, hardly known outside the 
State in the nineteenth century, achieved a European vogue in the 
twentieth through Archibald Henderson’s activity as a specialist in 
modern dramaturgy, and incidentally as my friend and biographer, 
I embrace the opportunity with which I have been honored of dedi- 
cating this 1930 Yackety Yack to him. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Long before Mrs. Warren’s Profession was “suppressed” in New 
York, Shaw had developed a taste for the sport of baiting the 
patriotic hundred per cent American, defined by him as ninety- 
nine per cent an idiot. He plays it with exasperating ease and 
success, partly because he knows more about American history 
and sociology than the average American, and partly because his 
enraged victims do not know, or at least do not pause to remind 
themselves, that the most wounding things he alleges are equally 
true of every modern civilized State under Capitalism. In 1907, 
a popular American magazine, which had requested Shaw to con- 
tribute to the symposium, “What is a Good Man?”, received in 
reply a vengeful Philippic, aimed at Anthony Comstock, which 
the magazine incautiously published.6 Even for Shaw in his 
most reforming mood, “A Nation of Villagers” is of an excep- 
tionally vitriolic character. It is a mixture of libel and nonsense 
with a good deal of sound criticism. Serious American social 
reformers will recognize that many of the charges can be docu- 
mentarily proved, and on reading the article doubtless chuckled 
and cried “Attaboy!” But Mr. Babbitt of Main Street must 
have gasped at what seemed to him a wholesale libel, and cried, 
“My country ‘tis of Thee that this monster utters such blas- 
phemous falsehoods!” Yet Shaw “got away with it.” It was 
quoted throughout the whole Press of the United States, and 
“tickled” the American public which likes to see Shaw act “in 
character” as a journalistic hot-gospeller and ferocious social re- 
former. The object lesson was not lost, it would seem, on Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis. 


Although in no country in the world are private affairs more 
prudishly meddled with by State-law, Lynch law, and municipal 

6G. Bernard Shaw, “A Nation of Villagers,” Everybody’s Magazine, Vol. 
XVII, No. 6 (December, 1907), pp. 861-865. 
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proprietors of THE Forum 


by-law, America sacrifices her women to her profligacy and her 
children to her greed more impudently than any European tyranny 
does. Free Love, in the most licentious sense, has been pushed 
to such an extent in America side by side with the resolute enslave- 
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ment of marriage and parentage, that when a cry of “race suicide” 
gives the alarm, the only response is a clamor for the suppression of 
divorce and for the protection of organized commercial prostitution 
from exposure. The worst horrors of the child slavery which dis- 
graced Lancashire a hundred years ago are present facts in the 
Carolinian cotton-mills and the Pennsylvanian collieries, although 
the remedy discovered by England is as well known to civilization as 
chloroform or limited liability. Law is represented, not by the 
regulation of industry, the enforcement of statutes, and the main- 
tenance of political rights, but partly by a lynching mob coun- 
tenanced by respectable people, who, though they abhor its hypocrisy 
and cruelty, support it because they have lost faith in the honesty 
and efficiency of the regular courts; partly by the retainers of the 
great capitalists organized by the late eminent condoitiero Pinkerton, 
the American Colleoni; and partly by municipal employees armed 
with bludgeons and pistols, who will not allow the State laws and 
local by-laws to be broken (if they can help it) unless they are 
bought off, and who maintain this advantageous position by regulat- 
ing traffic, violently suppressing casually obnoxious persons, and 
doing homage to Purity (which in America is a quaint conspiracy 
to convict creation of indecency) by confiscating the property and 
incarcerating the persons of those whom Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
the celebrated Purity Witch Doctor, points out to them as betrayers 
of the shocking secret that women are bipeds. . . . 

Idiocy and nothing else is what is the matter with America 
today. ... 

{[Mr. Roosevelt’s| fit successor—whose appointment should be 
made permanent by a constitutional amendment—is Mr. Anthony 
Comstock. Mr. Comstock is the Villager of Villagers: he is Amer- 
ica’s epitome. There is no esoteric side to him, as there must be to 
Mr. Roosevelt. There is no schoolboyish, rough-rider legend at- 
tached to him. Mr. Comstock as a barelegged child on a bare- 
backed horse is an unthinkable impropriety. Mr. Comstock is 
understood, approved, and obeyed by the Americans. All Americans 
who are not criminals or artists are Comstocks, and are proud 
of it. It would be at once a graceful act and a penetrating social 
criticism for Mr. Roosevelt to nominate him and retire in his favor. 
In doing so the President would haul down his own flag and hoist 
the true American flag. It should be a white flag, black on the 
other side. 


One day, meeting the late Henry James in London, I casually 
asked his opinion of Shaw’s latest tirade against the United 
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States. With that curious, dubitative, halting manner—as if he 
were vainly seeking the most just, but most elusive word: “It 
is—er—oh—you see—er—quite a detail; but (and here his eyes 
flashed fire) this unspeakable Irishman has never even visited the 
United States.” 

Some years ago, as the ship was entering New York harbor, 
a Frenchman observed to an American friend, the while point- 
ing at Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty: “I see you have here the 
same custom we have in France.” “And that?” queried the 
American. To which the Frenchman wittily replied: “Erecting 
statues to the illustrious dead.’’ Shaw loves to accuse the United 
States of intolerance and tyranny. On one occasion, when the 
late Charles Frohman invited Shaw to visit him, Shaw replied: 
“Why should anyone who is in London want to go to America? 
.... I am in the right place. Americans are in the wrong 
place. . . . Why should J move. . . . Americans are ignorant of 
the fact that liberty does not exist there. ... Why, I could be 
arrested for questioning the story of Elisha and the bears... . 
I do not want to see the Statue of Liberty... . I am a master 
of comic irony. But even my appetite for irony does not go as 
far as that!” 

On one occasion, I invited Shaw to visit me at the lovely little 
village of Chapel Hill, the seat of the University of North Caro- 
lina, the first State university in the United States to open its 
doors. Shaw replied as follows (I quote from memory): 


SHAW AS A MAN OF 


America is rapidly reverting to barbarism. I have myself fre- 
quently noted the reappearance of the traits and features of the 
redskins in present-day Americans—although I must be fair and 
acknowledge they do not—as yet—scalp their enemies. 

I do not care to visit the United States now. But I should like 
to go, sometime in the not far distant future, when the American 
type has become fixed; when the red color, receding forehead and 
high cheek bones of the American Indian have been restored; when 
the men walk in single file with their toes turned in and the women 
carry their young suspended by straps from their shoulders—in a 
word when the entire nation, as it inevitably must, has relapsed 
into barbarism and become one vast confederation of savage Indian 
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Shaw affirms that Socialism is the only remedy for the savage 
state of American Capitalism; but in answer to the question 
whether the United States was a good field for Socialistic experi- 
ment, he replied: “No. America is still in the grab and graft 
stage of civilization and has no permanent civil service. Much 
too primitive.” 

Shaw has given a thousand reasons for not visiting the United 
States. He was particularly disgusted with the most absurd 
vagaries of American Fundamentalism which he denominated 
“adult infantilism”; and described the late William Jennings 
Bryan as a public man with “an imposing power of saying things, 
an extraordinary passion for uplift, and no discoverable brains 
whatever.” Between two great strongholds, of Capitalism and 
Communism, respectively, he chose to visit the latter, Russia, as 
he himself, although a wealthy man and a capitalist, is also a 
Communist, a Marxite. He likes to pretend that all America 
adores him; and he dreads to come because his visit would 
create such excitement as to cause a stoppage of all business and 
throw a monkey-wrench into the machinery of government. He 
has no doubt that were he to come, the occupant of the White 
House would be forcibly ejected and he, Shaw, elected in his 
stead. Actually he dreads coming because, as he once told me, 
he likes to create around him a miniature reign of terror; but 
he doesn’t want the rdle reversed by the king of the racketeers 
or the emperor of gunmen. Perhaps, in view of the activities of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, he is not far wrong 
in the statement: “Americans do not know that I should not be 
allowed to land if I told the truth about my political and re- 
ligious convictions.” 

A leader of “the four thousand” in New York, misled by one 
of the usual rumors of a visit from Shaw to the United States, 
offered him two thousand five hundred dollars to come straight 
to her house from the ship and utter his first words on American 
soil in her drawing-room, adding that she did not care in the least 
what the words might be. This unlucky sample of the frivolity 
of plutocratic society in America delighted Shaw immeasurably, 
and furnished his quiver with another arrow. Colossal, record- 
breaking figures have been offered him to lecture in this country, 
but he has consistently refused. 
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In Shaw, one must not forget, there is a streak of Irish macabre 
humor which, outside Ireland, seems inconsistent with his pro- 
fessed humanitarianism. When the late Arnold Daly, who, after 
Mansfield, did most to advance Shaw’s earlier vogue in the 
United States as a playwright with his productions of Candida, 
You Never Can Tell and The Man of Destiny, was burned to 
death, the New York World endeavored to secure some expression 
from Shaw. The following cablegram shocked the American 
public, even if Daly was not a champion of the Volstead Act: 


New York World: Impossible not to be interested in poor Daly’s 
extraordinary death. Cases of spontaneous combustion are very 
rare BERNARD SHAW.’ 

A similar expression, of a more spectacular character, was 
provoked by the sinking of the Lusitania. The repercussions of 
public horror over Shaw’s apparently brutal callousness traveled 
far and wide. In his startlingly vivid way, Shaw expressed his 
sense of fierce revulsion at the disproportionate fuss made over 
the incident. He pointed out that the Lusitania sinking was a 
very small affair compared to the frightful slaughters in Flanders 
that preceded it; but that this smallness brought it within the 
comprehension of the public, which had been quite unable to 
grasp the war on its full scale. The wholesale killing of the 
useless and silly offensives against Hill Number Such-and-Such 
meant nothing to it but “heroic advance of our gallant fellows.” 
But when they heard of a few saloon passengers being drowned 
they went mad with rage and horror.® 


TIn The World, January 13, 1927, appeared the following letter, from a 
well known woman of letters: 


To the Editor in Chief 
of the New York World 
Dear Sm: 

I have just seen the cable from Mr. Bernard Shaw, published in The World 
of Tuesday the 18th regarding the death of Mr. Arnold Daly and calling it 
spontaneous combustion. 

I will be very grateful if you will also publish my opinion of that cable. 

I consider it pitiable that anyone, especially a man of Mr. Shaw’s standing, 
should have descended to such cheap and contemptible jocoseness at the 
expense of a fellow being who was burnt to death. 

Yours sincerely 
AMELIE Rives TROUBETZEKOY. 


8In 1913, Shaw, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, H. D. Harben, and some others 
established the weekly review, The New Statesman. For some years Shaw 
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In 1923, Shaw was asked to contribute to a fund to restore 
St. Mary’s Church in Youghal, Ireland. This was Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s church, dating back to the eleventh century. On the 
back of a post-card bearing his photograph, he wrote in reply: 


As you may see by my expression I do not care twopence about 
your church. You had better sell it to America, where Raleigh, 
Spenser, and Cromwell (including his curse) are more popular 
than they are ever likely to be in Cork. 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


In February, 1930, Shaw received a letter inviting him to write 
an article of about 1,000 words, giving his views on evolution, 
for The Sunday Graphic. The letter concluded: “P. S. They 
want the article on Friday.” On the Ietter Shaw wrote: 


They may want it. 
The first serial license of the preface to Back to Methuselah is 
available. JI should consider an offer of £5000, though I do not 


promise to accept it. 
G. B. S. 


5/2/30 


In his early reviewing days, Shaw wrote occasionally for a 
literary page in The Daily Chronicle conducted by Henry W. 
Nevinson. When he was requested to write a column and a half 
on five books on music, at the usual terms, Shaw vigorously pro- 
tested. Nevinson then wrote Shaw: 


DEar Str: 

I am directed by the editor to inform you that he will see you 
damned before he gives you more than five pounds for the article 
in question. 

Yours, etc. 


Shaw hotly replied: 





contributed many vigorous and controversial articles to this excellent magazine 
of opinion. Shaw severed his connection with the paper at the time of the 
sinking of the Lusitania. “The editor lost his nerve,” Shaw expressed it to me; 
“and not to embarrass him, I dropped the paper as an organ for my sallies 
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Dear Sir: 

Please inform the editor that I will see him and you and the 
whole Chronicle staff boiled in Hell before I will do it for that 
money. 

Yours, etc. 


It was only a characteristic explosion. Shaw “came across” 
and wrote the review with his accustomed generosity.” ® 

Carroll Brent Chilton once wrote an article on Shaw, which he 
thought rather good, for The Independent, New York, March, 
1906. The proofs of this article, “Shaw contra Mundum,” were 
sent to Shaw for his comment. His reply to the editor reads: 


At your request I have read Mr. Chilton’s article. . . . He has 
chosen a subject which was too much for him. Why didn’t you 
get him to write an article on Oliver Wendell Holmes? I am sure 
he would have done that very acceptably. 


In 1928, Shaw was asked to write a foreword to the biography 
of Dame Clara Butt. The answer is in his best vein: 


My bDEAR Ciara Butt: 

Goodness gracious Id never dare! You are a much bigger 
person than I. I should look like a ridiculous little busybody mak- 
ing a pretentious bow in your limelight. I cannot imagine anything 
more insufferably superfluous than an introduction of Clara Butt 
to the British public. I simply WONT. 

And anyhow, what could I say? “Witnessed her début as Orféo. 
Loved her. Would have married her if shed asked me. She didnt. 
Might actually have chosen Bernard Shaw, and chose a Mr. Rum- 
ford instead. What a woman!” 

Ever and ever, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Aroused to righteous indignation by the scanty audience at the 
Queen’s Hall, June 8, 1922, and the lukewarm reception accorded 


®Shaw insisted on the purchaser of The Daily Chronicle paying him two 
guineas a thousand words, with a minimum of five guineas, instead of the 
old penny-a-liner’s rate “per stick” that he was accustomed to on his old 
obscure sheets. Many notes passed before Shaw educated him to his new 
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the superb performance by the Leeds Choral Society of Elgar’s 
“The Apostles,” Shaw penned a scorching letter, which was pro- 
nounced by the magazine The Best of the Year the year’s greatest 
piece of journalistic writing. 


To the Editor of The Daily News. 

Srr,—I have just heard at Queen’s Hall the finest performance 
of Sir Edward Elgar’s masterpiece, ““The Apostles,” that our present 
executive resources at their choral best in the North, and their solo 
and orchestral best in London, can achieve. 

It is only at very long and uncertain intervals that such a per- 
formance is possible. 

“The Apostles” is one of the glories of British music: indeed it 
is unique as a British work. Its quality is such that German music 
at its highest in this form can put nothing beside it except the “St. 
Matthew Passion” of Bach, a few samples from “The Messiah” of 
what Handel could have done with the same theme, and Beethoven’s 
great Mass in D. 

It places British music once more definitely in the first European 
rank, after two centuries of leather and prunella. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that I was the only person 
present, like Ludwig of Bavaria at Wagner’s premiéres. My wife 
was there. Other couples were visible at intervals. One of the 
couples consisted of the Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles, who 
just saved the situation as far as the credit of the Crown is concerned, 
as it very deeply is. 

I distinctly saw six people in the stalls, probably with compli- 
mentary tickets. 

In the cheaper seats a faithful band stood for England’s culture. 

It was not, as days go this month, an oppressively hot day. The 
season was at its height. 

The occasion was infinitely more important than the Derby, than 
Goodwood, than the Cup Finals, than the Carpentier fights, than 
any of the occasions on which the official leaders of society are 
photographed and cinematographed laboriously shaking hands with 
persons on whom Moliére’s patron, Louis XIV, and Bach’s patron, 
Frederick the Great, would not have condescended to wipe their 
boots. 

The performance was none the less impressive, nor the music the 
less wonderful. 

My object in writing this letter is simply to gratify an uncon- 
trollable impulse to let Sir Edward Elgar and the Leeds Choral 
Union know that I am unspeakably ashamed of their treatment. 
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I apologize to them for London society, and for all the other 
recreants to England’s culture, who will, I fear, not have the grace 
to apologize for themselves. 

I think the enormous expenses of the performance should be repaid 
to the public-spirited Yorkshireman on whom, I understand, they 
will fall. 

And, finally, I apologize to posterity for living in a country where 
the capacity and tastes of schoolboys and sporting costermongers 
are the measure of metropolitan culture. 

Disgustedly yours, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


When Shaw was contemplating marriage with the “charming 
millionairess with green eyes,’ Charlotte Frances Payne-Town- 
shend, he told his friends about it, in some cases asking their 
opinion as to the wisdom of matrimony for kim! ‘To his old 
friend and mentor in economics, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
he wrote (so I am told): 


My DEAR WICKSTEED: 

I am getting married, and that for a reason I never thought pos- 
sible, namely that I think more of somebody else than I do of 
myself. 


For many years Shaw was admired and honored in Germany 
far more than in England, and his plays were constantly produced 
in both Germany and Austria. On the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, sent Shaw a letter of congratulation by the hands of 
Herr Gustav F. Sthamer, the German Ambassador in London. 
Shaw’s acknowledgment took the form of the following memo- 
rable letter: 


MY DEAR STHAMER: 

The public honour done me by the message of the German Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs is enhanced by its coming through your 
hands. It is the sort of thing that would never occur to a British 
Foreign Secretary, because, as you well know, we are a barbarous 
nation in matters of culture. We have a genuine dread of intellect 
in any form and a conviction that art, though highly enjoyable 
clandestinely, is essentially immoral. Therefore, the sole notice 
taken on my seventieth birthday by the British Government, was its 
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deliberate official prohibition of the broadcasting of any words 
spoken by me on that occasion. 

The contrast between this attitude and that of the German Gov- 
ernment would be a painful one for a nation with cultural traditions: 
but our governing classes are rather proud of it. To them I owe 
my reputation as a dangerous and disreputable person: to Germany 
I owe my recognition in Europe as a thinker and dramatic poet. 
What is more important, Europe owes to Germany such European 
sense as exists of the importance of thought and dramatic poetry and 
the value of lives devoted to them; therefore, a tribute from Ger- 
many confers on me a distinction that no other nation in the world 
could give me. 

If I were a German, I should be justifiably proud of this. As I 
am, if not an Englishman (as you know, I am an Irishman), at 
least a lifelong and faithful servant of the English people, I am 
sorry that it should be so. But it is so; and I am none the less 
grateful to Germany. 

These, however, are merely national considerations, There is a 
supernational republic of thought and art, to the great German 
members and masters of which my debt is incalculable; and that 
their countrymen should admit my claim to be a member of it is a 
triumph which enables me to face without blushing all the eulogies 
and congratulations showered on me on the first birthday I have ever 
celebrated, and the last I intend ever to celebrate. 

I am fortunate in having the privilege of your personal friendship, 
which enables me to speak more frankly than I could if our re- 
lations were merely official, 

Yours faithfully, 
G, BERNARD SHAW, 


CHAPTER LXII 
BERNARD SHAW: A “CHARACTER” 


O say that So-and-so is a “character” means, if anything, 
that that person has personality, individuality. It also 


usually conveys the additional characteristic of being a 
sort of “holy terror,” with attributes of crankiness and perhaps 
violence. A century or two ago, writers were in the habit of 
publishing critical estimates, marked by caustic frankness, of the 
public figures of the day. These sketches were very properly 
called “characters.” For they were estimates of the characters 
of their subjects, and also estimates of their subjects as “char- 
acters.” 

No public figure now living so eminently deserves to have a 
“character” written for him, as does Shaw. He is the most 
singular, exceptional and “different” character of his day. Per- 
haps no one is in so good a position to describe the character 
or write a “character” of this arresting and provocative character 
as his own biographer, who has known him for half a lifetime. 

Bernard Shaw is one of those curious figures in literary history 
—Rabelais, Stendhal, Voltaire, Rousseau, Blake, Swift, Ruskin, 
Nietzsche—who preoccupy and obsess us with that “affectation 
of singularity” which is the monomark of a deeper reality of 
singularity. He stands out conspicuously in this age as one who 
has resolutely and defiantly forced contemporary recognition of 
his genius. Like Whistler he seemed to accomplish this miracle 
by flippant wit, egotistic iteration, and complacent assumption of 
his superiority. It was a dangerous illusion, as his young imitators 
found to their cost. Shaw’s real foundation was a mass of work 
which never left his hands until he had perfected it to the utmost 
of his powers. Anyone who will examine the entire bulk of his 
output will be surprised to find how little is known of it. His 
swanking is only his fun, done to amuse himself and the public 
in his scanty leisure. There is no reason to doubt his sincerity 
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when he declares that his enormous publicity has distracted at- 
tention from his work instead of limelighting it, and that he is 
really the worst advertised author of his age in the world. 

Shaw’s writings alone, however able or distinguished, would 
never, one hazards, have sufficed to procure him during his lifetime 
the peculiar eminence he enjoys today. Shaw is a professional 
celebrity, ¢ self-styled phenomenon. Like all great artists—Shake- 
speare, Wagner, Ibsen, Strauss, Stravinsky—who have something 
new and rich and strange to offer to the world, he has waged an 
unceasing warfare with the public. In criticism he fought for 
untrammeled outspokenness—the right to depreciate Shakespeare 
no less than to glorify Shaw. In the theatre, he fought for the 
right for the hearing and recognition of a new kind of play to 
which the critics denied the name of drama. It was the battle 
of the little theatre against the commercial theatre, of the coterie 
theatre against the mass theatre, of the experimental drama 
against the standardized, conventionalized drama. 

No one familiar with Shaw’s plays and especially the prefaces 
to the plays, which are wide-ranging treatises upon the larger 
social, philosophical and religious ideas provoked by the plays, 
can have failed to note the combative tone in which they are 
pitched. Through them all sounds the Celtic challenge to com- 
bat—the defiant voice of one who trails the tails of his coat on 
the ground and dares anyone to tread upon them. It is the cry 
of the bravo who carries a chip upon his shoulder and dares 
anyone to knock it off. Shaw irresistibly reminds us of one of 
those gay, duelling guardsmen of Dumas, who is never happy 
until he has found a foeman worthy of his steel. In the long, 
beautiful and memorable correspondence with Ellen Terry, we 
clearly discern the knight errant seeking to rescue the impris- 
oned, enchanted damsel from the ogre’s castle. It was a classic 
controversy, waged with every weapon of wit and blarney, of 
skill and seductiveness, of baffled pride and wounded honor— 
for Ibsen against Shakespeare, for Shaw against Irving, for free- 

1 For example, Shaw wrote to Frank Harris (Malvern, September 18, 1930): 
“No biography of me except Henderson’s is authorized, and—yours is specially 
deprecated—You have certainly not read more than three per cent of my 


stuff.” Consult Archibald Henderson’s reviews, Baltimore (Evening) Sun, 
December 8, 1931, and Contempo (Chapel Hill, North Carolina), January 15, 


1932. 
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ranging ideas and advanced thought against spectacular formalism 
and glorified melodrama, the quick versus the dead. Throughout 
Shaw’s entire career—in the coruscating plays, the daring prefaces, 
the platform exhibitions, the pamphlets and boutades, the tracts 
and treatises, the charming correspondence —one perceives, if ears 
be finely attuned to psychic overtones, the subtle histrionism of 
the actor, the facetious derision of the satirist, the demonstrative 
dialectic of the orator. In Shaw we discern a master of position, 
of balance, of countervail and confrontation. 

On only one occasion in his life did Shaw lose that careful 
self-control which distinguishes his appearances in public. He 
was present at a meeting addressed by P. G . who 
spoke so boringly and interminably as to drive the audience 
almost to madness. For the first and last time in his life, Shaw 
let himself go and behaved, as he confesses, like a lunatic. “I 
had never before heard myself irresistibly pouring out things I 
had not intended to say and was trying not to say,” Shaw once 
confessed to me, “but which came roaring out in spite of me. 
The incident gave me a thorough fright. I understood after that 
what Jeremiah meant when he said that the Word was like a 
burning fire shut up in his bones and that he was weary with 
forbearing and must speak.” 

As an Irish Protestant, Shaw has no reverence for monuments, 
for mementos, for birthdays, for manuscripts, for the dead letter 
against the living spirit. He has destroyed thousands of pounds 
in literary values—by ruthlessly scrapping his own manuscripts. 
I have known him to tear a perfectly good manuscript to pieces 
by the most wholesale revision, in response to the spell of the 
moment’s inspiration—though the result may conceivably be 
worse than the original. He writes with the most extraordinary 
fluency—in Pitman shorthand; but revises his own manuscript 
with ruthless hand. He has habituated himself to write while 
riding in vehicles, whether in buses or railway coaches; and I 
have sat beside him in a train while he wrote, with purple ink 
on a writing pad in minute stenographic characters, an essay for 
a weekly magazine. His habit of writing a play in a number 
of little note-books is well-known; and he once characteristically 
declared that he had written nearly all his plays on the tops of 
buses, or on the train between Hatfield and King’s Cross. With 
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indescribably painstaking care, he will prepare a Fabian tract or 
Socialist manifesto; and then make innumerable changes in it, 
at the suggestion of others, without a murmur. When Ellen 
Terry as Lady Cicely Waynflete spoke with delightful spontaneity 
many words not in the printed part, Shaw expressed delight that 
she had voiced so much that he had lacked the genius to express. 

Shaw has innumerable admirers; and all his friends are inti- 
mate friends. But nobody knows better than the author of Saint 
Joan that strongminded people are never quite comfortably liked 
by their less mentally athletic neighbors. The woman who said 
“Bernard: with all thy virtues I love thee still” hit the bull’s eye. 
He often quotes with apparent approbation Wilde’s remark that 
Shaw has not an enemy in the world, and that none of his friends 
quite like him. He does not complain of this: he is too well aware 
that a too devoted affection—a fixation on himself as he calls it— 
is a tyranny which is bad for both parties. “Take myself, for 
instance; all my life affection has been showered on me, and 
every forward step I have made has been taken in spite of it.” 

Shaw’s English friends delight in his company, though always a 
little afraid of his rather unscrupulous exaggeration and caustic 
wit. But they never hesitate to go out of his presence and 
straightway attack him, vigorously and even violently, in the 
press. Archer was on excellent terms with him—except when 
Shaw attempted to direct his domestic affairs; but he gave him a 
very raw deal in criticizing his plays. I followed this matter 
carefully for many years. Archer ungrudgingly acknowledged 
Shaw to be a “superb literary craftsman, habitually expressing 
himself with unsurpassed lucidity and force.” Not considering 
Shaw to be a dramatist, Archer nevertheless rated him as “the 
most powerful intellect at present (1924) expressing itself in 
dramatic form, not only in England but in the world.” Archer 
was undoubtedly bothered by Shaw’s amazing success in the 
drama because it invalidated his own predictions and also be- 
cause the plays tore Archer’s French rules of theatrical art to 
shreds. As I had fought Shaw’s battles for the experimental 
drama and the free stage for many years, in a number of books 
and in the great magazines and newspapers of the world, 1 
could not resist the temptation of asking Archer—long after 
those battles were won—if he were not at last convinced of 
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Shaw’s greatness as a dramatist. With Scottish obstinacy, 
he replied: “No. His success is unquestioned, of course. But 
he has achieved it by a trick. He is so witty and entertaining 
that he can hold any audience—fracturing all the laws of the 
drama while he is doing it. His method is individual, unique, 
and will die with him. He is a sort of wizard, a prestidigitator— 
the hand quicker than the eye, his brain quicker than the 
audience’s. For such a long time he revolted against the re- 
strictions—very suitable and proper restrictions they are, too— 
of the professional theatre, that he at last forgot their exist- 
ence; and, totally ignoring them, flourished away amazingly. 
His influence on the drama has been nil.” 

Such blether from a critic of repute, if seriously entertained, 
would deprive literary criticism of content. What, forsooth, is 
the sense of sense, or the meaning of meaning? While it is, of 
course, too early to appraise Shaw’s influence, no competent 
student of contemporary life can successfully deny that it has 
been both pervasive and recognizable. In the fields of eco- 
nomics, sociology and ethics, Shaw inspires spirits combative as 
well as corroborative, provokes works of both refutation and 
confirmation. Especial note should be taken of two recent works: 
The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage and Celibacy and The 
Socialist Woman’s Guide to Intelligence? 

For the past forty years, revolutionary youth has fervently 
followed the Shavian oriflamme. Shaw’s correspondence has 
been cluttered with requests for ethical counsel and moral 
guidance. In the domain of literature his influence is undoubted, 
but not so superficially obvious. There is a quality of such 
piercing individuality about Shaw’s personality that successful 
imitation of ‘his style is impossible. Even the parodists have 
failed. Shaw’s intense intellectual cerebration, his inherent power 
of imparting vivid dramatic quality to stage debate, defy suc- 
cessful imitation. Many of the younger English writers, in 
both drama and fiction, vouchsafe Shaw the “sincerest form of 
flattery”; but they usually fail in the qualities which sustain and 
vertebrate Shaw’s writings: solid thought and arduous labor. 





2 The author of the former (Indianapolis, 1929) is disguised under the pen 
name of Juanita Whitefield Tanner. The latter (London, 1929) is the work of 
Mrs, Lilian Le Mesurier. 
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In drama, Granville-Barker for the early period of his career 
is conspicuous as Shaw’s most devoted disciple. The loquacity 
and argumentativeness of Granville-Barker’s characters, and his 
power, which at times exceeds Shaw’s, of dramatizing intellectual 
conflicts prompt the judgment that The Voysey Inheritance, 
Waste and The Madras House radiate from a Shavian power- 
source and indeed are unthinkable without an antecedent Shaw.® 
One can scarcely think of St. John Hankin, Stanley Houghton, 
Somerset Maugham, or even Galsworthy, independently of the 
moulding influence of Shaw. The late Olive Schreiner and Sarah 
Grand, both famous novelists, acknowledged Shaw as “the 
Master.” 

A significant European dramatist strongly influenced by Shaw 
is Eugéne Brieux, who adopted Shaw’s dramatic methods and 
absorbed certain of his social and economic ideas. With un- 
restrained enthusiasm, untempered by critical reservations, Shaw 
calls Brieux, in the writing of tragi-comedy, “incomparably the 
greatest writer France has produced since Moliére.” La Petite 
Amie and La Femme Seule stem from Mrs. Warren’s Profession ; 
and La Famille Lavolette argues close study of The Doctor's 
Dilemma, different as are the basic “situations.” Ellehauge con- 
tends that Gabriel Schilling’s Flucht and Der Weisse Heiland 
reveal the influence of Shaw’s sexual and religious views upon 
Gerhart Hauptmann; and Wedekind’s Tod und Teufel and, 
more conspicuously, Schloss Wetterstein are influenced in their 
economics by Mrs. Warren’s Profession.* 

Shaw’s influence upon authors who are self-confessedly in his 
debt is well illustrated in the case of Sir Harry Johnston and 
Gwladys Evan Morris. In the Preface to the novel “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Daughter: a Story of the Woman’s Movement,” Sir Harry 
says: “The earlier part of Vivien Warren’s life and that of her 
mother, Catherine Warren, was told by Mr. George Bernard Shaw 

8I was the first critic, I believe, to introduce my friend Granville-Barker 
as dramatist to an international public. Consult Archibald Henderson: “The 
New Drama in England,” The Forum, June, 1911; same essay with title 
“Granville-Barker,” Mercure de France, May 16, 1912; and European Drama- 
tists (Cincinnati, 1913) and all later editions. 

4See Martin Ellehauge: The Position of Bernard Shaw in European Drama 
and Philosophy (Copenhagen, 1931), in particular the Conclusion: “Some 


Suggestions concerning Bernard Shaw’s Influence on the Continent,” where 
some fainter idea-analogies are indicated. 
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in his play Mrs. Warren’s Profession, published first in 1898. I 
have his permission to continue the story from 1898 onwards. 
To understand my sequel it is not necessary to have read the 
play which so brilliantly placed the Warren problem before us. 
But as most persons of average good education have found Mr. 
Shaw’s comedies necessary to their mental furnishing, their un- 
derstanding of contemporary life, it is probable that all who 
would be drawn to this book are already acquainted with the 
story of Mrs. Warren, and will be interested in learning what 
happened after that story was laid down by Mr. Shaw in 1897. 
. . . The best novel or life-story ever written does not commence 
with its opening page. The real commencement goes back to the 
Stone ages or at any rate to the antecedent circumstances which 
led up to the crisis or the formation of the characters portrayed.” 5 
Shaw’s plays have prompted a new sort of Jungle Book, which 
Shaw sponsored and called “Gwladys’ Lamb’s Tales from Shaw.” 
These are ten tales of birds and beasts, based on ten of Shaw’s 
plays, from Mrs. Warren’s Profession to Pygmalion. Shaw is 
Jack, the chattering monkey, in Man and Superman or, The 
Trapping of the He-Thing, and the rare old bird in Fanny's 
First Play or, What Can It Be?” ® 

Conspicuous illustrations of Shaw’s influence on American 
writers are: John Erskine’s The Private Life of Helen of Troy, a 
fascinating study wherein the subversive morality is advanced 
with the glib and specious reasoning familiar to us in Major Bar- 
bara and The Doctor’s Dilemma; and Robert Sherwood’s The 
Road to Rome, an amusing farce-comedy in the contemporary, 
debunking manner, which is inconceivable without the model of 
Cesar and Cleopatra. 

Walkley was as hopeless a critic as Archer in comprehension of 
Shaw—always grasping the minor features of business and 
technic with unusual acuteness, but never having the remotest 
idea of Shaw’s significance, never faintly guessing what he was 
driving at. When the authorized biography of Shaw appeared, 
he was amazed and amused that a distant American should 





5Sir Harry Johnston: Preface to “Mrs. Warren’s Daughter, etc.” (New 
York, 1920). 
6 Gwladys Evan Morris: “Tales from Bernard Shaw, Told in the Jungle” 
(New York, 1929). 
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imagine Shaw to be really very important. In acknowledging that 
book, he wrote me in his habitually airy style: 


The Times 
Printing House Square, E. C. 
13 April, 1911 
DEAR Mr. HENDERSON, 

I am much obliged to you for sending me your Life of G.B.S 
and I will take an early opportunity of reading it. 

But what a big book about our friend! Is he really so big as 
all that? Yet, perhaps, I am too close to him (geographically) 
to know, and you may be able to get a better view out there... . 

The fact is, most of his activities—dramatic and other—leave me 
quite cold; my interests and tastes lie elsewhere. But of course 
I don’t grudge the rest of the world the excitement they seem to get 
out of him. 

Your book will have thousands of eager readers—while I am 
toying with my catalogues of rock-plants. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. B. WALKLEY.’ 


Bernard Shaw is an eccentric in spelling and punctuation, an 
adept in breathing, voice-handling, pitch and enunciation. It is 
his firm conviction that there is no such thing as correct English, 
and that no Englishman can speak English properly. The last 
census, he affirms, showed that the language of Great Britain con- 
tains 42,167,500 dialects. The Bible, Shakespeare and Bunyan 
have filled his thoughts all his life and definitely moulded his 
style. The English he speaks is eighteenth-century Irish, more 
old-fashioned, to be sure, but far purer than twentieth-century 
Cockney! He thinks rhythmically, and naturally expresses him- 
self, under stress of emotion, in free verse. His ear is instinc- 
tively inerrant, alert for discord in music, for disharmony in 
verse. 


7 After Walkley’s death, the volume J had sent him, in which were inserted 
two letters from Shaw to him, sold at auction for three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars at Sotheby’s. In a letter to Mrs. Walkley (from 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
February 7, 1927), Mr. Shaw said: “Don’t hesitate to sell any letters of mine 
you may find. I was delighted to hear that the Henderson book with the two 
letters had fetched £70... . Archer and Arthur being gone, my turn cannot 
be very far off; but there is still time for you to marry again—NOT a clever 
man this time.” 
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Commenting on Beerbohm Tree’s production of Much Ado 
About Nothing, Shaw delightfully burbles: 


In the masked ball scene, when the Prince flits across the stage 
with Hero, the little scrap of their conversation that reaches us is 
exquisitely caught up at the end into a little trill of verse. 


Prince: My visor is Philemon’s roof: Within the house is Jove. 
Hero: Why then your visor should be thatched. 
Prince: Speak low if you speak love. 


When, at His Majesty’s, the first two lines were omitted, and “Speak 
low if you speak love” tacked suddenly on to “God defend, the lute 
should be like the case,”’ I staggered to my seat as if a dart had 
been struck through my liver. Only once before in my life have I 
had such a shock. That was at Covent Garden one night at the 
end of Don Giovanni, when the statue, without a word of warning, 
let out a note so utterly foreign to the key, that I sprang to my 
feet in the midst of the stalls and uttered a most fearful imprecation, 
as remote from the ordinary channel of my conversation as the 
singer’s error was from the score of Mozart.® 


Shaw was an original member of the Advisory Committee on 
Spoken English, organized by the British Broadcasting Company 
in 1927. The other members were the Poet Laureate, the late 
Robert Bridges, Chairman, and Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
famous for the beauty of his speech, Professor Daniel Jones of 
London University, Logan Pearsall-Smith, the American writer, 
representing the Society for Pure English, and Lloyd Jones, Lec- 
turer in Phonetics in the School of Oriental Studies. Members 
added later were Dr. C. T. Onions and Professor Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. Lists of chosen pronunciations are from time to time 
given out by the committee. A number of the pronunciations, 
to be sure, are at variance with American usage. Shaw affirms 
that all the committee can do is “to draw the line somewhere’ — 
to set up a standard of pronunciation good enough for the next 
King of England, President of the United States, Prime Minister, 
or Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Himself a master of 
style and a writer of pure English, Shaw avers that a great re- 





8G, Bernard Shaw: “The Dying Tongue of Great Elizabeth,” The Saturday 
Review, February 11, 1905; published as a pamphlet in 1920 by the London 


re League. 
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sponsibility devolves upon everyone who speaks English to pre- 
serve undefiled this, the richest language in the world, and in 
many respects the most flexible and magnificent instrument of 
the greatest efforts in imagination and literature.® 

Upon strangers, Shaw creates the most delightful impression. 
People are amazed to discover that the caustic and sardonic Shaw, 
the enfant terrible of the cosmopolitan press, is a gracious and 
genial host. There is nothing formidable or forbidding about 
Shaw—once he has accepted you. The punctiliousness in all 
matters of courtesy, the care and trouble he will take to do 
you a gracious service, are notable traits of his nature. But, 
save with the favored few, there is no note of personal intimacy 
or emotional display in either his disposition or conduct. Fas- 
tidiousness and corporeal aloofness stamp his temperament: he 
would as soon think of slapping you on the back as punching 
you in the nose. There is a note of primness, shyness, even 
old-maidishness about this tall, slim, pink-cheeked, silver-haired 
patriarch. You would as soon dare to clap kim on the shoulder 
as to chaff Jeremiah or play leap-frog with Moses. 


I am told that women always adored Shaw—perhaps because 
he was so fastidious, seductive, elusive. They never knew where 
to have him; but at least they never had to dread crude emotional 
displays. Shaw is half-sprite, half-faun. He entertains women, 
flatters and flouts them, courts and banters them—always leaving 
them in fine doubt of the sincerity of his amorous smaill-talk. His 
blarney is infinite in flow, with just the acid touch of cynicism 
which relieves its insipidity with tang. His conversation is 
extraordinarily daring and intimate; but of a singular purity 
and refinement. In a moment of self-revelation, he writes to 
Ellen Terry: 

® Consult Shaw’s remarks on phonetics, at University College, London, Oc- 
tober 4, 1922 (The Morning Post, October 5, 1922); his address before the 
annual assembly of the English Association at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, 
London, May 31, 1924 {The Manchester Guardian, June 2, 1924), and his 
lecture before the Anglo-American Conference on the Preservation of the Eng- 
lish Language, London (New York Times, January. 2, 1927). The Linguaphone 
Institute of London issued late in 1927 some phonograph records of examples 
of English speech, notably records by Shaw, entitled “Spoken English and 
Broken English.” A booklet with this title accompanies the records. For the 
text, see New York Times, January 15, 1928. 
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It is not the small things that women miss in me, but the 
big things. My pockets are always full of the small change of love- 
making; but it is magic money, not real money. . . . I am fond of 
women (or one in a thousand, say); but I am in earnest about quite 
other things. To most women one man and one lifetime make a 
world. I require whole populations and historical epochs to engage 
my interests seriously . . . love is only diversion and recreation 
to me.?° 


There is a suggestion of the classic love of Dante and Beatrice, 
of the ethereal passion depicted by Ibsen in Love’s Comedy, in 
the self-abnegating réles of Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw in 
their charming literary and artistic infatuation. The cor- 
respondence, which numbered more than two hundred and fifty 
letters and covered a period of thirty years, reveals on each side 
equal reluctance to personal contact, for fear of endangering 
existent associations. The correspondence had continued for 
more than eight years before the two actually met in the flesh— 
on December 16, 1900, “under the stage” of the Strand Theatre. 
Shaw kissed her hand: their only instance of physical contact. 
In speaking of this beautiful and classic correspondence, rich 
in revelation of two wonderful, very strong, very human char- 
acters, this intercommunication of dissociate spirits, a miracle 
of fastidious denial, Shaw memorably says: “Let those who may 
complain that it was all on paper remember that only on paper 
has humanity yet achieved glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue 
and abiding love.” 

Not a few women have loved him; and so great was his 
fascination that, as he put it in his extravagant way, whenever 
he was left alone with a woman, she always came up to him and 
put her arms around him. Some of these women I knew; some 
of them pursued him shamelessly. If one be credulous, it is 
easy to believe that Shaw was capable of the stormiest erotic 
emotion and passion of an extreme ardency. In his so-called 
“sex-credo” there is but one memorable and characteristic pas- 
sage: “I liked sexual intercourse because of its amazing power 
of producing a celestial flood of emotion and exaltation of ex- 
istence which, however momentary, gave me a sample of what 


10 Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence (New York, 1931), pp. 
205-6. 
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may one day be the normal state for mankind in intellectual 
ecstasy.” Ordinarily, emotion rather puts him out; he scarcely 
knows what to make of it, in others or himself. With heartless 
derision he pooh-poohs the public display of emotion and flaunt- 
ing of romance. 

Philosophically, Shaw regards love as a blind force, a biological 
mechanism for race propagation. “Love,” he once said, “is im- 
portant only as a social and biological phenomenon. It is an im- 
personal passion—the most impersonal of passions.” Shaw 
laughs at the infatuation of the poets, in what Freud calls the 
over-valuation of the sexual object. At times Shaw himself has 
been by no means superior to this familiar weakness. Yet his 
coolness in the face of death shows that at the crucial moment, 
far from dwelling on that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns, reviewing his entire past life, or luxuriating in self-pity 
for loss of life and love and glory, he was preoccupied with very 
mundane and comparatively trivial affairs. 

Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy’s biographer, tells this anecdote: 


At one of the first Fabian Summer Schools, held early in the 
century in North Wales, he and Robert Loraine, the actor, went 
together one day for a swim. They swam out some way, and the 
current being strong found they could not make headway against 
it to get back. They both expected to be drowned, but the current 
carried them along parallel to the shore, and they unexpectedly 
encountered a sandbank running out under the water. On striking 
it Loraine exclaimed “Thank God!”, and Shaw: “Damn it! Ive 
barked my shin.” 

When asked afterwards what he thought about when he found 
himself in danger of being drowned, Shaw said: “I remembered 
that I had not completed the arrangements with my foreign trans- 
lators, and I thought that Charlotte would never be able to unravel 
the confusion.” 14 


The Shaws have no children. Despite Shaw’s very unusual and 
somewhat inhuman views regarding children and their upbringing, 
I believe he would have been a devoted and solicitous father, 
taking the most intense and comprehensive interest in his chil- 
dren’s lives, their education and exfoliation. We may be sure 


11 Aylmer Maude to Archibald Henderson, Great Baddow, Chelmsford, Eng- 
land, May 29, 1931. 
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that he would never have tried to mould their characters, but he 
would have been certain to teach them how to be practical, busi- 
ness-like and efficient. Shaw has a great fondness for dogs, 
always owning one in the country; and he invariably makes 
friends with the dogs at the homes of his friends. A bond with 
the Archer family was his interést in Tomarcher who as a tot 
called him the “pivileged loonatit.” Lord Olivier has sent me 
some reminiscences of his wife, concerning Shaw’s consideration 
and love of children. 


Mr. Shaw was very popular with my children. I remember 
when we were living at Limpsfield in Surrey, returning one day 
from a walk to find him sitting on the grass, resigned and patient, 
amid several aggressive children who, he declared, had been beating 
him with drain pipes. 

And another scene I remember. I think he had been with us for 
the night and I, having to go out, had left him, as I hoped, to spend 
a quiet morning. On returning I heard music in the house, and 
going into the room I found him seated at the piano with children 
on each side pressing as close against him as they could and all 
together singing loudly and cheerfully the ballad of ‘Barbara Allen.” 
They were steadily working through our Old English Song Book. 

He was one of the kindest and easiest of visitors. One Sunday 
evening (my nurse, I suppose, being absent) he quickly noticed 
that, he being there, I was wondering how to get up to put the 
children to bed, and solved the difficulty at once by saying: “Well 
now IJ think you would like to get rid of us for a little while—well 
stroll down and see the Peases’—and he carried my husband off 
to see our neighbors. Blessed tact! And on similar occasions he 
would insist on washing up after supper.?” 


The home life of the Shaws is one of the modern miracles 
of perfected domesticity and quiet congeniality, early Victorian 
in naturalness and simplicity. Mrs. Shaw is the perfect wife for 
the spectacular celebrity—a woman of pronounced views, yet 
calm and unobtrusive under all circumstances. The two estab- 
lishments she directs, Whitehall Court and Ayot St. Lawrence, 
run like clockwork; the atmosphere is easy and friendly, the 
solicitude for visitors and guests exceptional. The cuisine is im- 


12Lord Olivier to -Archibald Henderson, Old Hall, Ramsden, England, 
June 8, 1931. 
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peccable—a genuine feat, requiring as it does a double set of 
meals at all times, vegetarian and non-vegetarian. What it is 
like to be the wife of Bernard Shaw is best known to Mrs. Shaw 
herself; and I should write myself down a fool if I pretended to 
know anything about it. When she says, “It is very hard to feel 
quite sure that he is wrong,” we know where she stands: her 
loyalty is infinite. On the face of it she is a real helpmate, 
graciously furnishing a warm glow and benignant background for 
their domestic establishments. In addition to having intellectual 
interests and social views in common, they both seem exceedingly 
keen on travel; but the truth is that Shaw was immobilized by 
his early poverty, and owes all his travelling to his wife, who is a 
born nomad. Shaw’s favorite sport, a second nature with him, 
is sea bathing; and in this his habitual companion is his wife, 
whom he taught to swim. Mrs. Shaw has accompanied him on 
many of his speaking tours, and they do a good deal of motoring 
together with Shaw at the wheel. 

Over a period of years, Mrs. Shaw served with efficiency and 
ability as a member of the extremely important Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Society—even after her husband ceased to 
be a member. In the Equal Suffrage cause, and other move- 
ments aimed at woman’s betterment, she has given freely of 
her directive thought, personal aid and means. She contributed 
liberally toward the founding of the London School of Economics. 
It was she who insisted that her husband be “done” in bronze and 
marble by Rodin, a tactful insistence reinforced by ample means 
for bringing it about. It was she who championed the cause of 
Brieux in England, translated some of his leading plays, and 
published excellent translations, of her own and by others, at her 
own expense."* I have heard her voice the most pronounced views 
regarding the social necessity of Brieux’s outspokenness, in drama, 





18 Three Plays by Brieux, with a Preface by Bernard Shaw. The Eng- 
lish versions of: Maternity, by Mrs. Bernard Shaw; The Three Daugh- 
ters of Monsieur Dupont, by St. John Rankin; Damaged Goods, by John 
Pollock; and Maternity (new version), by John Pollock (A. C. Fifield, 
London, 1911); third edition, with a foreword, fourth edition with additional 
note, by Mrs. Bernard Shaw (Jonathan Cape, London, 1914-1921). A second 
volume of translations bears the title: Woman on Her Own, False Gods, and 
The Red Robe: Three Plays by Brieux. The English versions by Mrs. Bernard 
Shaw, J. F. Fagan, and A. Bernard Miall, with an introduction by Brieux 
(Brentano’s, New York, 1916). 
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regarding some of the major sex evils of society. A labor of 
love with her, too—a piece of work excellently done—is a col- 
lection of sayings from the entire range of her husband’s 
writings.'* Many of them, however, were improvised for the occa- 
sion. 

Graciousness and kindliness are the most conspicuous traits 
of this well-mannered lady, with her charming smile, green eyes 
and Irish voice. How much I may owe to her tact and diplomacy, 
in persuading her equally kindly but wayward and unmanageable 
husband, to attend to the requirements of his biographer, I shall 
never know—although I have ample proof of her always good- 
humored solicitude in my behalf. What do I know about her 
anyhow ? 

Shaw is a shrewd: business man, and extraordinarily adept 
in drawing up elaborate business contracts. For many years he 
has published his own books, in accordance with complicated and 
ingenious arrangements with his publishers. His unconventional 
contracts with play brokers, theatre managers, and translators 
may some day furnish materials for an instructive book on the 
business side of the Socialist under Capitalism. In addition to 
the usual clauses in a contract, Shaw customarily inserts about 
twenty others of his own invention which he declares should really 
be in every such contract. To any theatre manager who baulked 
at these strange proposals, Shaw always said: “Will you sign 
these twenty clauses, or will you come and argue with me?” Flab- 
bergasted by the latter alternative, the theatre manager always 
surrendered at discretion: “I’ll sign them.” Shaw relates that 
in his experience with Englishmen, he has found that the peculiar 
terms of his agreements, satisfactory at the time of signing, have 
afterwards proved irksome. The other party to the contract 
would then go to Shaw and say: “Surely, Mr. Shaw, you cannot 
expect to hold us to such outrageous terms”; and on having the 


14 Selected Passages from the Works of Bernard Shaw, chosen by Charlotte 
F. Shaw (Constable and Co., London, 1912; new popular edition: A. C. Fifield, 
London, 1913); same work, American edition, with the title The Wisdom of 
Bernard Shaw (New York, 1913). For a much briefer collection of passages 
from Shaw’s writings, see Marion Nixon, The G. B. S. Calendar (Jackson, 
Orage and Co., London, 1908); second edition in book form (Frank Palmer, 
London, 1909); American edition, unauthorized, with the title, Epigrams of 
Bernard Shaw (Little Blue Book No. 180: Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, 
Kansas, n.d.). 
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agreements bearing the firm’s signature pointed out by Shaw, 
would retort: “Surely, Mr. Shaw, you are a gentleman!” 1 

“All I ask on the royalty system at six shillings,” says Shaw in 
his airy way, “is a modest twenty per cent. or so, a three years’ 
trial, an agreement drafted by myself, and an unaffected book- 
seller. I don’t want a compulsory partner for life. I don’t want 
a patron. I don’t want an amateur collaborator. I don’t want 
a moralist. I don’t want a Telemachus. I don’t want a pompous 
humbug, nor a pious humbug, nor a literary humbug. . . . What 
I want is a businesslike gambler in books, who will give me the 
market odds when we bet on the success of my latest work.” 14 

Shaw, the most famous Communist in contemporary letters, 
has become something less than a millionaire (in dollars) under 
Capitalism. It has been estimated that he draws upwards of 
$80,000 annually from the United States in royalties on his plays 
alone. He is credited with being the highest paid playwright in 
the world; and this is not surprising if, as reported, he receives 
fifteen per cent of the gross receipts. But his theatre royalties 
from the Continent, since the World War, have not materially 
enhanced his fortune; and the success of his plays has sometimes 
proved costly. An amusing letter from Shaw to his financial agent 
in Budapest in 1921 reveals some of the financial penalties of 
artistic success: 


The success of my plays in Budapest is naturally gratifying to me 
as an artist. I have to thank you for having lodged to my credit 
in the Anglo-Austrian Bank the princely, but platonic, sum of 1,083 
kronen for a few performances of my shortest play: a trifle in one 
act. 

Consulting the current rate of exchange, I find that this amounts 
to exactly 15 shillings, on which I shall have to pay §5 shillings 
income tax and super-tax to the British government. 

What will remain of my 1,083 kronen after it has paid Hungarian 
taxation I do not know; probably your Government will take the 
1,083 kronen out of the bank and send me a bill for the balance. 

Under these circumstances I must beg of you to do what you can 





15 “Shaw on Business,” The Scrap Book, October, 1906. 
16 G, Bernard Shaw, “Confessions of a Benevolent and High-minded Shark,” 
in The Author, July, 1905, a review of A Publisher's Confession (New 


York, 1905). 
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to prevent any further performances taking place, as I really cannot 
afford any more Continental success. .. . 

I have not the heart to give you the Berlin figures. I read of the 
appreciation of the mark; but I assure you I appreciate it as little 
as I do the Austrian crown on paper. If it were not for the honor 
and glory of it, I had far better not have my plays performed at all. 

I trust that the moral elevation produced by my plays may be 
sufficient to offset the pecuniary damage done by the war to the 
unfortunate author.!’ 


During the World War, Shaw received record-breaking prices 
for his political articles which appeared in the Hearst publications 
in the United States; and he has refused fortunes from film mag- 
nates—and wisely, since his “debated dramas,” because of their 
dependence upon the spoken word, are unsuited to the silent film; 
and also because a filmed play becomes a dead play in the ordi- 
nary theatre. The “talkies” open up the prospect of a new 
fortune for Shaw.?8 

In the works of the great romantics—Shakespeare, Scott, Hugo 
—we find the sharp-tongued jester who makes his living by di- 
verting the monarch—at once delighting and enraging him, not 
by fawning and adulation, but by sharp flashes of derisive wit 
and keen home-thrusts of unpalatable truth. In this latter day 
of crowned and uncrowned republics, Shaw, as he himself has 
told us in a burst of derisive confession, is the jester at the court 
of King Demos, the fool of the Emperor Mob. This incorrigible 
mountebank poses and postures for our merriment, gaily tinkles 
his silvery bells, and now and again sharply cracks us over the 

17“Shaw’s Shillings,” The Birmingham Gazette and Express, February 2, 
1921. 

18 Arms and the Man, the first important play of Shaw’s to be made into a 
talkie, was presented at the Second British Film Pageant, Malvern Picture 
House, England, August 4, 12, 16, 1932. Shaw, who is a “film fan,” predicts 
the irresistible triumph of the talking film over the ordinary theatre, in the 
future, as soon as the author has learned film technic and the player nas 
learned both how to move and how to talk. Consult the following significant 
essays, talks and interviews contributed by Shaw to the subject of the silent 
films and the talkies: “Education and the Cinematograph,” The Bioscope, 
June 18, 1914; “The Cinema as a Moral Leveller,” The New Statesman, June 
27, 1914; “What the Films May Do to the Drama,” The Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, May, 1915; “A Relief from the Romantic Film,” The Ilustrated London 
News, December 3, 1927; “The Living Talkies,” Theatre Guild Magazine, 
November, 1929, and Archibald Henderson, Table Talk of G. B. S. (New 
York, 1925), Dialogue II: “The Drama, the Theater, and the Films.” 
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head with his bauble. These prankish tricks and clownish antics 
we tolerantly take in good part; but we snarl with pain and in- 
dignation when the slap-stick catches us on an unexpected sore 
spot. The harlequin leaps, the topsy-turvy pranks, amuse us 
for the nonce. But, not knowing how topsy-turvy we appear to 
Shaw, we often wonder why the clown so persistently stands on 
his head. 

There is a touch of effeminate, lissome softness in this male 
mannequin. Shaw dons all his flashiest costumes and parades 
them for our approval. He is a natural showman, a congenital 
Barnum ; and always displays his best goods in the window. In 
this age of frantic publicity, Shaw is a genius in salesmanship. 
He is the oftenest pictorially represented literary figure of mod- 
ern times—from the Rodin Museum to Tussaud’s, from Jo David- 
son to a bust in mutton fat, from Augustus John to Bernard 
Partridge, from Steichen and Hoppé to the kodaked self-portrait 
and the exhibitionist talkie. H. G. Wells somewhat querulously 
calls Shaw the greatest living artist in self-expression. The 
article Shaw is trying to sell the world is: Himself. Shaw is at 
once the most gifted and the most unashamed exhibitionist in 
literary history. When it was suggested that the Labor Govern- 
ment, if successful, might elevate Shaw to the peerage, Shaw 
commented: “It is a very sensible suggestion.” But when he was 
definitely sounded on the subject, he declined to accept—not 
until they could give him a better title than Bernard Shaw. 
When it was proposed that the Order of Merit be conferred upon 
him, he pointed out that the suggestion came too late: he had 
already conferred the order of merit on himself. 

And yet—! We who know him and have seen him under the 
severest, most revealing tests, dare swear that, in reality, he is 
not conceited, in the sense that he grossly overestimates his 
powers. The irrepressible gaiety, even at the age of seventy-six, 
of the sparkling G. B. S—“Gaelic Brandy and Soda”—is one of 
the enlivening phenomena of contemporary life and literature. 
He constantly talks about himself because he has had so 
many interesting and significant experiences and believes that 
their narration will prove of evidential value to others. Shaw is 
wholly free of that subtle vanity which displays itself in self- 
depreciation. He blatantly advertises his own wares; but in 
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these advertisements, there inheres the strange quality of truth. 
Shaw’s goods are sound, not shoddy; Shaw gas is good gas, Once 
asked if he were an insufferable egoist or a celebrity entirely 
unspoiled by success, Shaw mischievously yet truthfully replied: 
“You see, I play both roles uncommonly well,” 

Shaw never hesitates to assume his eminence in the domain in 
which he is really eminent, nor to join in or even lead the laugh 
against himself in the domain in which he confesses to being a 
“duffer.” He says truly that nothing is more tiresome or more 
characteristic of small men fishing for compliments than mock 
modesty. He is fond of quoting Shakespeare's claim that “not 
marble nor the gilded monuments of princes” should “outlive his 
powerful rhyme,” and declares that men of genius never pretend 
to be little men, or to set up “the modest cough of the minor 
poet.” And as he has spoken intimately with the greatest 
geniuses of his time: with Rodin, with Elgar, with William 
Morris, with Strindberg, with Einstein, who will venture to gain- 
say him? 
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Shaw, as far as his seventy-sixth year, I rejected as impracticable 

and indeed impossible the continuation of George Bernard 
Shaw: His Life and Work, published in 1911. Since that date have 
occurred: the cataclysm of the World War, revolutionizing the 
world and transforming Shaw into a would-be statesman-at-large for 
the cosmos; the emergence of Shaw’s life-period, equality-of-income 
form of socialism as finally formulated in The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Capitalism and Socialism; and the appearance of several 
of his most notable dramatic works, including Heartbreak House, 
Back to Methuselah, and his masterpiece, Saint Joan. A totally dif- 
ferent Shaw loomed up in my consciousness: humanist, mystic, 
prophet. The new Shaw threw the old Shaw out of focus. A new 
work alone would suffice. 

Shaw fondly imagines that he alone is qualified to write a gen- 
uinely trustworthy account of his own life. Never was madder illu- 
sion! Shaw’s autobiography would be one of the world’s literary 
masterpieces, but it would not be true. Clever, ingenious, satirical, 
absurdly boastful and swankily modest, playfully egotistic and seri- 
ously self-exculpatory, artistic and journalistic—yes. But the con- 
fessions of this instinctive mountebank would teem with postures, 
effects, spoofs, huge jokes, climaxes and anticlimaxes, dramatic epi- 
sodes, melodramatic ideas and sentimental ideals distorting into a 
delightful artistic caricature the prosaic events, pedestrian realities 
and quiet tones of life itself. 

The G. B. eSsence of Shaw’s life is not what the world wants. I 
have sedulously avoided offering that figment of fancy to the world as 
the real thing. This book is in no sense a diluted extract of the Shavian 
Shaw. It is my Shaw, in the light of the art and science, the philoso- 
phy and religion of today. I have attempted to reveal Shaw, not as 
an angel or a fairy, but as a real man, a credible human being. No 
claim is made or implied that Shaw endorses this biography as ex- 
pressing his own views of himself. It does carry Shaw’s imprimatur 
of faith in accuracy of scholarship, incorruptible critical standards 
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and a comprehensiveness of research and outlook beyond that of any 
of his would-be interpreters. Were it otherwise, not this book, but 
another, would be the only biography authorized by Shaw. Behind 
the scenes of this book will be discovered no master ventriloquist, no 
sinister Svengali manipulating the puppet-opinions with invisible 
wires of influence. Such a réle would be antipodal to Shaw’s char- 
acter and abhorrent to my sense of the dignity of biography. 

I can lay my hand on my heart and honestly affirm that none of 
the interpretations—for there has been no biography of him but my 
own—has influenced me in the faintest degree or caused me to swerve 
from judgments independently conceived. Yet nothing of any im- 
portance, in any language, even to Russian and Japanese, has been 
overlooked by me, in the effort to arrive at a true estimate of Shaw 
as celebrity and human being. 

This book is the fruition of studies, ranging over twenty-nine 
years, of one of the most prolific and versatile writers and speakers, 
of this or of any age. The task and duty of acknowledgment for 
services rendered, innumerable in measure and kind, cannot be ade- 
quately fulfilled. During all these years, in the enjoyment of warm 
and intimate acquaintance with Shaw, I have spiritually profited as 
have few biographers through his kindly sympathy, bantering en- 
couragement and generously painstaking assistance. In response to 
unremitting bombardment, queries, requests and demands for indis- 
pensable source materials and authentic autobiography, the fearsome 
G.B.S. has valiantly delivered the goods times without number. 
Indeed, on the whole, save for sporadic explosions of volcanic des- 
peration, with a patience and forbearance little short of saintly. 

As guide, philosopher and friend, Shaw has set a standard high 
and irreproachable. No question has been too trivial for his consid- 
eration, no problem too complex or intimate for his elucidation. In 
the task of self-analysis, whether in conversation, correspondence or 
the laborious reading of proof, he has employed three methods for 
my edification and enlightenment. The dictates of a fastidious taste 
and delicate conscientiousness forbade his tampering with another’s 
personal expression of critical opinion. Shaw is explicit and precise 
in matters of fact; errors are painstakingly corrected. In the more 
intangible problem of atmosphere, Shaw is, if possible, even more 
conscientious; he explains verbally, at great length, or writes an 
essay to re-create a phase, a contingency, a mood. Finally, in the 
matter of opinion, he will engage you in vigorous controversy and 
mercilessly unmask a deadly battery of irony, satire and ridicule. 
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On the margin he may write a brief treatise in attempted refutation 
of your views, or shout in blobs of red ink reserved for his most 
vehement protests: “Vieux jeu’? or “Nonsense,” “Sheer American 
swank!” or even “Good God! No!” 

Many thousands of documents, and in many languages—letters, 
books, essays, articles, pamphlets, printed speeches and interviews, 
published and unpublished data, limited editions, proof copies, sup- 
pressed or recalled communications, programs, pictures, cartoons, 
caricatures, photographs, poems, je ne sais quot du tout—have 
passed through my hands and ultimately, for the most part, into 
my colossal and unrivaled collection of Shaviana. The greater part 
of all this I have gathered from uncountable sources in all quarters 
of the globe. When I could procure the indispensable document 
from no other source, I have usually obtained it in the end from 
Shaw himself. Books and documents of all sorts have been sent me 
by Shaw immediately upon and often before publication. Aside 
from Shaw’s private correspondence, which for both volume and 
interest will doubtless occupy the attention of commentators for all 
time to come, little of importance now available has escaped my 
scrutiny. In this mountainous mass of materials which I have pains- 
takingly sifted, a certain proportion is trivial and ephemeral. Yet 
nothing emanating from Shaw is wholly negligible or ever con- 
temptible. 

Aside from accuracy in factual narrative, the twin tasks of this 
book have been: interpretation and elimination. With the excep- 
tion of Shaw, who has elaborately corrected the proofs from begin- 
ning to end, and my most relentless critic, my wife, whose literary 
taste is impeccable, no one has aided me, either in criticising the 
text or in revising the proofs. In many ways, needless to enumerate, 
I am indebted to Mrs. Shaw for direct aid and for gracious media- 
tion. I have been genuinely but not extensively aided by the Col- 
lected Works which have been appearing, volume by volume, as this 
biography has been undergoing final draft, revision and _proof- 
reading. For this biography, I may say in the challenging spirit of 
my fellow-Carolinian, Andrew Jackson: “I take the responsibility.” 
My blunders—may they not be too numerous or too glaring!—be 
upon my head. 

I am under exceptional obligations to a few people who have 
graciously contributed reminiscences and letters for this work: Lord 
Olivier and his wife, Aylmer Maude, the Hon. J. T. Grein, Sir Emery 
Walker, Mrs. Richard Mansfield, Lawrence Langner, Theresa Hel- 
burn, Richard L. Blum and George R. Foss. 
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For the gift or loan of valuable Shaviana or for copies of essential 
documents, I am indebted in various degrees to the following people: 
the late Henry Arthur Jones, the late William Archer, the late Arthur 
Bingham Walkley, Holbrook Jackson, F. W. Galton, Amélie Rives 
Troubetzkoy, Edwin Bjorkman, Barrett H. Clark, H. J. L. J. Massé, 
Siegfried Trebitsch, Hugo Vallentin, Professor Paul Haensel, Profes- 
Thomas Okey, Augustin Hamon, J. M. Borup, Roy M. Hopkins, 
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Dr. R. F. Rattray, Dr. Julio Brouta, Count Reinhold von Wille- 
brand, Sir William Nevill M. Geary, the late H. M. Hyndman, Nor- 
man Clark, Alfred Stieglitz, Ashley Dukes, Alexander Woollcott, C. 
B. Chilton and the late H. H. Sparling. 

For particular aid in procuring programs, playbills, information 
regarding the production of Shaw’s plays in many countries, por- 
traits of players and photographs of scenes from the plays, I am 
indebted to many scores of people. I recall the interest the late 
Dame Ellen Terry took in the first biography; and I cherish a 
charming letter from her about it. The photograph, her “Jubilee 
Portrait”’ which she sent me for that work, was not used; and ap- 
pears in this book. It bears on the back in her bold and distinctive 
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hand the words: “To Archibald Henderson with best wishes for the 
success of his Shaw biography, from Ellen Terry, September 18, 
1908.” I feel impelled to make acknowledgments to the following 
for particular services: Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Dr. Alexander 
Hevesi, Robert F. Sisk, Russel Crouse, Joseph L. Heidt, the late Rich- 
ard Mansfield, the late Florence Farr, A. W. Medley, Zoé Kincaid 
Penlington, the late J. E. Vedrenne, Arnold Szyiman, the Hon. 
Maurice Baring, Dr. Yuzo Tsubouchi, E. N. Parker, Benjamin Muse, 
L. E. Salisbury, Alexander M. Weddell, Richard M. Tobin, H. K. 
Ayliff, Antonio Castro-Leal, Cesare Castelli, the late Alexander R. 
Moore, Iden Watterson, Hart Conway, Professor C. G. D. O’Dell, 
H. S. Renton, Dr. Maurice L. Ettinghausen, the late Jessie Holli- 
day, Helen A. Shaw and Arthur Shaw, the late Arnold Daly, Robert 
Loraine, Sybil Thorndyke and Fanny Brough; and the officials of 
the New York Theatre Guild, Browning Society of Philadelphia, the 
Malvern Festival, the Birmingham Repertory Theatre and the Lon- 
don Stage Society. 

For courtesies and assistance in procuring some of the many and 
delightful illustrations, I cannot omit acknowledgment to: the Prin- 
ces Paul and Pierre Troubetzkoy, Sir Bernard Partridge, Alice Bar- 
ney, Bertha Newcombe, H. G. Wells, Doris Arthur Jones Thorne and 
the Hon. Mrs. Angus McDonnell, Oliver Herford, Max Beerbohm, 
Caroline Townshend, Sidney Cockerell, Edmund Dulac, Sir John 
Lavery, Alvin Langdon Coburn, Eduard J. Steichen, E. O. Hoppé, 
William Steene, Sir William Rothenstein, Lady Hilton Young, Grace 
Marvin Williams, Lord Passfield and Beatrice Webb. 

I am particularly indebted for numerous civilities to John L. B. 
Williams, Henry T. Brown, Ralph A. Brown, Andrew Keogh, D. J. 
Rider, and Mitchell and Morley Kennerley; and to the officials of 
the libraries of the universities of North Carolina, Harvara, Yale, 
Chicago and Cambridge; and of the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, The Players Club of New York City, British 
Museum, the Fabian Society and the Art-Workers Guild. 


Remains a debt unpayable to my wife, the poet, Barbara Hender- 
son, of inerrant tact, subtle sense of values and nuances, instinctive 
knowledge of form and rhythm. Her self-sacrificing labors and 
patient fault-finding have incalculably improved this work. 
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ROM the outset of his career as a dramatist, Shaw has always 
k enjoyed the advantage of having the enthusiastic support of 
some group. It was a veritable crusade which Shaw has led 
for the modern drama—for the theatre of ideas—for free experi- 
mentalism—for the striking off of the palsying influence of the “dead 
hand” in drama. He always took the loftiest ground, declared that 
he was writing the “classic drama” of today—taking the theatre 
seriously, and treating it as one of the noblest and greatest of human 
institutions. Groups, coteries, independent theatres, stage societies, 
festival makers, repertory theatres, guild theatres rallied to his 
support. In the body of this work has been traced the more or less 
effective, even powerful influence of the Independent Theatre, the 
London Stage Society, and the Royal Court Theatre enterprise in 
giving vogue to his plays and, through artistic representation, bring- 
ing them vividly to the consciousness, both of the intellectual element 
of society and to that section of the large public grown weary of out- 
worn models and meaningless drivel. I shall first briefly resume 
some of the principal features of later instrumentalities which have 
operated powerfully in furtherance of Shaw’s world fame as a 
dramatist. 

The story in this and the following sections makes no pretension 
to completeness, which is neither sought nor necessary for the pur- 
pose. The occasions and performances considered are stressed as 
pointers, adequately indicating the scope of Shaw’s world-reception. 
For example, no survey is attempted of the popular reactions of 
Australia, Egypt and South Africa to Shaw’s plays. Certainly Shaw 
could have no complaint of his treatment in Egypt, where his plays 
were advertised like this: 


PYGMALION 
By 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


—no English author save Shakespeare being known in the land of 
the Pharaohs. 
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An experimental extension of the Court Theatre enterprise was 
the Savoy Season of 1907-8, still under the management of Har- 
ley Granville-Barker and J. E. Vedrenne. The evening per- 
formances at the Savoy Theatre were: You Never Can Teil, 
September 16, 1907; The Devil’s Disctple, October 14, 1907; Cesar 
and Cleopatra, November 25, 1907; and Arms and the Man, Decem- 
ber 30, 1907. The Savoy Season terminated on Saturday, March 
14, 1908; and was followed by a further Vedrenne-Barker Season 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Getting Married was produced on May 
12, 1908, in a series of matinées; and this was followed by a six 
weeks’ season of evening performances of Getting Married at the 
Haymarket Theatre, which commenced on June 1, 1908. For three 
years, ending 1909, there were annual tours of the Vedrenne-Barker 
performances. During the whole of that time You Never Can Tell 
was almost continuously on tour, nearing its seven hundredth per- 
formance by October 1, 1909. Other plays successfully carried on 
tour were John Buil’s Other Island in 1907 and again in 1909: Arms 
and the Man and Man and Superman in the autumn of 1908.1 
After Fanny’s First Play the provincial running was taken up by 
Charles Macdona, by whom it was finally placed on a permanent 
footing. 

The distinctive, even memorable, services of Sir Barry Jackson, 
first in the organization of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre and 
later in the establishment of the Malvern Festival require, for ade- 
quate treatment, far more space than is available here. The Pil- 
grim Players, the first Birmingham repertory organization (1907- 
1911) produced Press Cuttings on February 25, 1910, and How He 
Lied to Her Husband on April 13, 1912. After the erection of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, twelve of Shaw’s plays were pro- 
duced during the decade 1913-1923: Candida, March 1, 1913; Press 
Cuttings, March 29, 1913: You Never Can Tell, August 30, 1913: 
How He Lied to Her Husband, February 18, 1914; The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets, November 14, 1914; Arms and the Man, June 3, 
1916; The Inca of Perusalem, October 7, 1916; Widowers’ Houses, 
October 6, 1917; Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, March 19, 1921; 
Getting Married, September 17, 1921; Heartbreak House, March 3, 
1923; Back to Methuselah, October 9, 1923. The last mentioned 
play was the crowning event of the “Bernard Shaw Festival,” Octo- 
ber 9-27, which also included one performance of Getting Married 
and two of Heartbreak House. The five parts of Back to Methu- 


1 For the above data I am chiefly indebted to the courtesy of the late J. E. 


Vedrenne. 
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selah were given four times during the course of the Festival. This, 
the first production of this play in England, was a marked success, 
although the theatre was not filled on all occasions.? At the 
conclusion of Part 5, As Far as Thought Can Reach, on October 
12, Shaw was greeted with prolonged cheers, the demonstration of 
enthusiasm being perhaps unprecedented in the history of the Brit- 
ish theatre. In his footlight speech, Shaw said: “This has been 
the most extraordinary experience of my life.” And later, in a brief 
article, “The Birmingham Repertory Theatre,” he highly praises 
Sir Barry Jackson as a truly creative manager, who made a “theatre 
of first rate artistic importance spring up in a theatrical desert”; and 
drives home the lesson of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre: “that 
art is kept alive, not by the established trade in it, but by the des- 
perate efforts of art-hungry individuals to create and recreate it out 
of nothing for its own sake.” ® 

The most conspicuous recognition which England has accorded 
Bernard Shaw is the justly famous Malvern Festival, inaugurated 
in 1929 by Sir Barry Jackson. It is the culmination of an enterprise, 
of which Sir Barry Jackson had dreamed for years, the attempt to 
establish in the English country a British Festival theatre analogous 
to that of Bayreuth or Salzburg. It was “admiration and rever- 
ence” for Shaw’s work, explains Sir Barry Jackson, which largely 
inspired the whole conception of the Malvern Festival. Malvern, 
a gem in an exquisite setting, rich in literary and historical associa- 
tions, furnished an ideal location. The first Festival was devoted 
exclusively to Shaw’s plays; and the Festival itself is perpetually 
devoted to his memory. During August 19 to August 31 were pre- 
sented The Apple Cart, first production in the English language; 
Back to Methuselah, Heartbreak House, and Cesar and Cleopatra. 
The second season, August 18 to 30, was again devoted exclusively 
to Shaw, with the exception of the production of Rudolf Besier’s 








? After the success with Heartbreak House, Mr. (later Sir) Barry Jackson 
proposed to Shaw a production of Back to Methuselah. Shaw mildly inquired: 
“Have you a wife and family? And do you wish to see them in the work- 
house?” Jackson’s retort was: “I know all about that; and I am not a 
lunatic.” 

* For a full and adequate account, consult Bache Matthews, A History of 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre (London, 1924); The Birmingham Gazette, 
October file, and for Shaw’s footlight speech, October 13, 1923. For useful 
data concerning these performances I am indebted to the courtesies of the 
late William Archer and the distinguished producer of the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre, H. K. Ayliff. Sir Barry Jackson’s later exploits as a London 
manager are dealt with in a critical memoiy by G. W. Bishop (1932). 
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notable play, The Barretts of Wimpole Street. These plays of Shaw 
were produced: Candida, The Admirable Bashville, Widowers’ 
Houses, Heartbreak House, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, Getting 
Married, and The Apple Cart. While none of the works of Shaw 
were given in the 1931 Malvern Festival, there was held, August 
3-22, the first Malvern British Film Festival, which included the 
first talking picture by Bernard Shaw: How He Lied to Her 
Husband. The dialogue is continuous from beginning to end, “except 
when Mr. Gwenn purposely makes a silence more dramatic than 
words could be”; and the only changes are from the piano to the 
sideboard, from the window to the door, from the hearthrug to the 
carpet. Shaw observed: “When How He Lied was produced in 
London the young film fans complained that the conversation of my 
characters was such as had never been heard except in old-fashioned 
nineteenth century superliterary books. The poor fellows had never 
read anything but a Hollywood sub-title. They could not be per- 
suaded that English people really talk like that. My Malvern 
patrons will know better.”’* The 1932 Malvern Festival has been 
signalized by the first production in England of Too True to be 
Good.5 

The United States, which did more than any other country to 
“make”? Shaw as a dramatist, through the productions of Mansfield, 
Daly and Loraine, finally capped the climax when the leading 
American theatrical institution, the Theatre Guild, literally chose 
Shaw as its “patron saint.” The first Paul Troubetzkoy bust presides 
over the foyer of the beautiful Guild Theatre on Fifty-second Street, 
just west of Broadway. Already the Guild has first presented on any 
stage three of Shaw’s works, Heartbreak House, Back to Methuselah, 
and Too True to be Good, as well as sending him the largest annual 
royalties over a period of twelve years of any institution in the 
world, throughout his entire career. For art’s sake alone the Guild 
almost committed suicide—losing approximately $20,000 on the 
difficult and complex production of Back to Methuselah. When 
these figures were brought to Shaw’s attention, Shaw audaciously 





4 Malvern Festival Book—1931; reproduced in Cinema, August 5, 1931. 

5I am indebted to the courtesy of Sir Barry Jackson and officials of the 
Malvern Festival for the Festival Books, prospectuses and photographs. At 
the 1931 Festival four centuries of drama were traversed, from Hick Scorner 
(tg13), by an unknown author, to The Switchback (published 1930), by 
James Bridie. A similar program was given in 1932, including Too True to be 
Good. An important outcome of the Malvern Festivals has been the 
emergence of the gifted actor, Cedric Hardwicke, who particularly distinguished 
himself in the réles of King Magnus and Captain Shotover. 
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replied: “My name has saved you $10,000. You stood to lose 
$30,000”! 

The Washington Square Players, the chrysalis from which the 
Guild emerged, produced Mrs. Warren’s Profession, March 11, 1918, 
without success, and almost with disaster. Even after this un- 
fortunate initial experience of the parent society with a Shaw play, 
the Guild boldly embarked upon the doubtful venture of another. 
Heartbreak House, produced at the Garrick Theatre, November ro, 
1920, ran for 129 performances, ending on February 26, 1921. Back 
to Methuselah, Garrick Theatre, February 27, 1922, played in cycles of 
a week each, was not a success—although immense pains were taken 
with the production. Shaw said, “A contract is unnecessary. It 
isn’t likely that any other lunatics will want to produce it.” No 
others in America did.® 

Since April 29, 1922, the following plays have been produced by 
the Theatre Guild with greater or less, but on the whole with satis- 
factory success, artistically and financially: The Devil’s Disciple, 
Garrick Theatre, April 23, 1923—notable for Roland Young’s inter- 
pretation of General Burgoyne; Saint Joan, Garrick Theatre, De- 
cember 28, 1923-—the success of the century, heralding the 
simultaneous arrival of the world’s greatest dramatist at the age of 
sixty-seven and of a great emotional actress, Winifred Lenihan, who 
played Joan; Cesar and Cleopatra, Guild Theatre, April 13, 1925— 
almost a failure through undercasting; Arms and the Man, Guild 
Theatre, September 14, 1925—-a genuine success with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne as Bluntschli and Raina, respectively; The Man of 
Destiny and Androcles and the Lion in a double bill, Klaw Theatre, 
November 23, 1925; Pygmalion, Guild Theatre, November 15, 1926 
—which proved popular; The Doctor’s Dilemma, Guild Theatre, 
November 21, 1927 (produced first in Chicago)—delightfully de- 
livered; Major Barbara, Guild Theatre, November 20, 1928— 
memorable for the smashing success of Dudley Digges as Under- 
shaft; Getting Married, March 30 to May 9, 1931—remembered for 
the misinterpretation of Mrs. George by Helen Westley, a gifted 
“character” actress; The Apple Cart, Martin Beck Theatre, February 
24, 1930—Ssalient for the finished performance of Tom Powers as 
King Magnus; and Too True to be Good, Colonial Theatre, Boston, 
February 29, 1932—about which opinions were divided, although it 
was generally agreed that Beatrice Lillie ‘“‘carried” the play on her 





6 See the handsomely illustrated Shaw Festival Souvenir Program, issued by 
the Theatre Guild, containing an account by Walter Prichard Eaton of the 
production of Back to Methuselah, and also “A Page of Theatre Guild History.” 
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Shoulders as far as it went,’ and that every one was deeply moved 
by the final apostrophe. 

Several things deserve to be recorded. During the spring of 1929 
I lectured, on the forthcoming appearance of the Theatre Guild 
traveling companies, in ten American cities: Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and was impressed by the large crowds 
which generally came to hear these lectures—conclusively demon- 
strating the popularity of Shaw and the national influence of the 
Theatre Guild. 

In response to the bond-selling appeal of the Guild, Shaw bought 
no bonds but wrote a notable article, which was sold for the benefit 
of the Guild’s building fund. This article, ‘Wanted, a New Sort 
of Theatre,” which appeared in the Theatre Magazine, May, 1925, 
is based upon Shaw’s close study of, and lifelong acquaintance with, 
the theatre. Shaw’s first condition for the ideal theatre is comfort 
for the playgoer; and he insists that ‘‘no theatre is likely to be 
generally useful in the future unless its stage is so constructed that 
it can present a play in fifty scenes without a break.” 

In a very notable appreciation of Saint Joan, which he witnessed 
in New York, Shaw’s fellow-dramatist, Pirandello, pungently says: 


There is a truly great poet in Shaw; but this combative Anglo- 
Irishman is often willing to forget that he is a poet, so interested is 
he in being a citizen of his country, or a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury society, with a number of respectable ideas to defend, a number 
of sermons to preach, a number of antagonists to rout from the 
intellectual battlefield. But here, in Saint Joan, the poet comes into 
his own again, with only a subordinate rdle left, as a demanded com- 
pensation, to irony and satire. . . . Samt Joan is a work of poetry 
from beginning to end.® 


The full story of the good-humored banter and half-jesting, half- 
serious clashes between Shaw and the Directors of the Theatre Guild 
would make interesting reading. At the outset of rehearsing Saint 
Joan, the Directors were frantic on discovering the length of the play 
—and made almost tearful appeals to Shaw to permit them to “cut.” 
It turned out that they were using the long, unrevised script! On 
December 3, 1923, Shaw wrote to Laurence Langner in his best 
swashbuckler style, which “packs” some keen rapier thrusts (the 
passage is hitherto unpublished) : 


but of Lillie-ing the Guild. 
8 “Pirandello Distills Shaw,” the New York Times, January 13, 1924. 
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The worst of dealing with you T. G. people is that you are each 
and all half and half very superior beings and exasperating idiots. 
When I heard that you were actually rehearsing from a copy which 
you knew to be an unrevised first proof I tore my hair. I should 
not have trusted you with it. A man who would play Methuselah 
in three nights is capable of anything. But at least I did tell you 
very expressly that what you had was not the play in its final form. 
Only, you never attend to what I say; and if the stoppage of the 
rehearsals (not that I have any hope you really stopped them) cost 
you £400, which is great nonsense, my only regret is that it did not 
cost you £4000, an all too slender penalty for such criminal reck- 
lessness. 


Shaw was amazed by the persistence and efficiency of Miss Theresa 
(Terry) Helburn in asking him for new plays, fresh articles, elabo- 
rate publicity propaganda at a moment’s notice. To Langner he 
writes (May 28, 1924): 


I received Terry’s demand for articles and so forth with the com- 
posure of a man swimming the Niagara rapids and being asked 
casually for a light. Terry thinks I have nothing else to do but 
job about as her press agent, and throw in a play occasionally. She 
should thank God for having done so well. 


And to her he writes (4 Whitehall Court, November 10, 1928, 
hitherto unpublished) with light sententiousness regarding the pro- 
duction of Major Barbara: 


My DEAR TERRY, 

I do not suppose there is much danger of Winifred Lenihan 
making Barbara a low spirited person with large eyes, looking like a 
picture on the cover of The Maiden’s Prayer, though that is the 
traditional stage view of a religious part. 

Bear in mind that Lady Britomart has a most important part, and 
requires a first rate robust comedian and grand dame to play it; for 
the clue to a great deal of Barbara is that she is her mother’s daugh- 
ter, and that she bullies and bustles the Salvation Army about just 
as Lady Britomart bullies and bustles her family at home. Barbara 
is full of life and vigor and unconsciously very imperious. 

Cusins is easy for any clever actor who has ever seen the original 
(Professor Gilbert Murray). The next best model is perhaps Harold 
Lloyd. 

Do not let Mr. Waram make the mistake of dressing up like a 
Thug for Bill Walker. In appearance he is just an ordinary young 
workman excited by drink and a sense of injury, not in the least 
like a murderer in a nightmare or melodrama. He should be clean 
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and good looking enough to make the scene in which Barbara breaks 
down his brutality—which is a sort of very moving love scene— 
look natural, which it will not do if Bill is disgusting physically and 
sanitarily. 

The most effective dress for Lady Britomart is a Queen Mary or 
Queen Alexandra dress, long and purposely a generation out of date. 
I think these are the only points which my experience suggests as 
those of which there is most danger of going wrong. 

There will probably be one more play if I live another year; but if 
you tell anyone this until I give you leave I will never tell you any- 
thing again. 

Faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW.? 


SHAW IN TRANSLATION 


Shaw and Shakespeare are the immortals of British drama. Shake- 
speare the immortal tragedian, Shaw the cosmic comedian. To attain 
international literary supremacy during one’s own lifetime is a 
conquest which has been achieved by few British writers; to achieve 
world-supremacy as a dramatist during one’s own lifetime is a 
distinction, for which Shaw is unique among British dramatists of 
all time. We have to go back a century, to Byron, to discover an- 
other British writer who has exhibited this universal literary power 
of crossing all frontiers and gaining an appreciative, often an enthu- 
siastic, hearing in all countries. Shaw’s theatre audiences are not 
mere spectators: they are congregations, reveling in the comedic art 
of the playboy and reverencing the message of the prophet. 

Shaw is a satirist and a wit, a vocalist of antipathies rather than a 
dispenser of sympathies. But above all he is a humorist, a comedic 
artist; and it is this cosmic comedic sense which is the solvent of 
national disparities and ethnic divergencies. Along with this goes a 
deep-seated, far-reaching power inherent in a noble social conscien- 
tiousness. The appeal to the social conscience is an universal ap- 
peal, transcending all artificial barriers of nationality, geography, 


®To Mr. Langner and to Miss Helburn I am indebted for the courtesy of 
access to the original correspondence with Mr. Shaw. For the history of the 
most remarkable theatrical institution in the United States, consult Walter 
Prichard Eaton and others, The Theatre Guild, The First Ten Years (New 
York, 1920) ; Walter Prichard Eaton, “Making Good Plays Succeed,” New York 
Herald-Tribune Magazine, April 14, 1029, and “The Amazing Theatre Guild,” 
New York Times, December 14, 1924, and April 14, 1929. For a wealth of 
information and data supplied me throughout the entire history of the Guild, 
I am indebted to the courtesies of Mr. Robert F. Sisk and Mr. Russell Crouse. 
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race or clime. Shaw serves society, with superb élam and self-abne- 
gating whole-heartedness. A secret of his power is his faith in the 
fundamental social conscientiousness of his fellow-men and fellow- 
women, of whatever color, environment, origin or religion. 

The strange phenomenon of British chauvinism, indifference to, 
amounting to unawareness of, Shaw’s unrivaled feat of world-con- 
quest, provokes the writing of this appendix. With a dragnet which 
has swept across the world for more than a quarter of a century, I 
have succeeded in hauling in the essential facts regarding Shaw’s 
initial reception in the leading countries of the world. In view of 
Shaw’s assured immortality in the theatre, a fact as yet not fully 
sensed or even credited in Great Britain, prudence and critical wis- 
dom dictate the placing on record of this precious testimony of 
authentic reception and contemporary impression. Let it not be 
said of Shaw’s biographer, by future generations, that he was inad- 
vertent to the significance of Shaw’s world-conquest in the theatre 
and unresponsive to the need of detailing some of its main features 
for enduring record. Such labors are not without reward: Edward 
Shanks, for example, describes George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Work as a book which “no critic of Shaw, for ever and ever, can 
possibly dispense with.” More and more, as time goes on, future 
students, critics and commentators will unquestionably prove grate- 
ful to Shaw’s biographer for supplying indispensable data, which in 
Shakespeare’s case are now unattainable and indeed irrevocably lost. 

Shaw encircles the globe, both ways round, by parallels of latitude, 
by meridians of longitude, from London to Tokyo, from New York 
to Bombay, from Buenos Aires to Warsaw. ‘My currency,” he once 
quietly remarked to me, “is as universal as that of Sherlock Holmes 
or Chavlie’s Aunt, Mary Pickford or Charlie Chaplin.” But the 
triumph is far greater than this superficial comparison would indi- 
cate. Universal success in the theatre, in particular of arresting 
plays of ideas—success which represents risk and outlay and effort 
for cach production, far outweighs in significance the success of 
detective fiction, or broad farce, both lower forms of entertainment, 
or the visual appeal of the film, with its cheapness, its brain-drug- 
ging effect, its languorous seduction to aimless reverie. Shaw is our 
one contemporary classic in the theatre, festooned with the garlands, 
crowned with the laurel, of enduring fame. 

In the body of this work, in “The Shavian Movement,” I have 
carefully traced the reception of Shaw in the Germanic countries 
down to 1906. During the past quarter of a century, Shaw has come 
to be universally popular in the Germanic countries, where he is re- 
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garded as a great world figure.'° Refusing to accept Rolland’s invita- 
tion to planer au dessus de la melée, Shaw advanced to the centre of 
the dusty arena and courageously fought for justice, equity and hu- 
manity—for the rights of Entente, of Triple Alliance, alike; for fair 
play for foe no less than for friend. By his clowning and satiric 
humor, he won the delighted appreciation of Germany; but it was by 
his spirit of fairness and his essential humanity that he won the heart 
of German Europe. Eventually a Shaw premiére in Berlin or Vienna 
came to be recognized as an event of the first importance, comparable 
to that of a Hauptmann or a Schnitzler premiére1| The Germans 
have played Shaw more constantly and widely than the British or 
Americans have ever done; and though this is accounted for by the 
fact that the theatre is a public institution in Germany and only a 
rather disreputable private adventure occurring at random here and 
there in the British Isles, and a huge and hazardous speculation in 
the United States, the cases being therefore not really comparable 
as indexes to national appreciation, yet the Germans can justly claim 
all the honors of their superior social culture in this matter and 
have won the right to say “Unser Shaw” as long ago they likewise 
won the right to say “Unser Shakespeare.” On the occasion of 
Shaw’s seventieth birthday, the great German statesman and diplo- 
mat, the late Dr. Gustav Stresemann, German Foreign Minister, 
sent Shaw a message of gratitude on behalf of the German people; 
on the same occasion the British Government forbad Shaw the 
privilege of broadcasting his birthday speech save under the insulting 
condition that it contain nothing controversial in nature! ** One 
cannot do better than let Count Hermann von Keyserling epitomize 
the sentiment ard opinion of German Europe: 


Shaw’s most significant and authentic quality I consider to be: his 
great and deep goodness or, better, kindliness. . . . He is by nature 
a born reformer. . . . Even Shaw’s grimmest wit is the expression of 
his most genuine love of humanity. . . . For those who know Shaw 


10 Consult Archibald Henderson, “Bernard Shaw’s World Conquest, Theaire 
Guild Bulletin, November, 1925. 

11 My friend Harley Granville-Barker, writing on Pygmalion in Berlin, 
Harper’s Weekly, April 11, 1914, calls Shaw “easily the most popular dramatist 
here [Berlin] to-day.” 

12 See Shaw’s letter to Herr Gustav F. Sthamer, Chapter lxii, supra. In his 
birthday speech, Shaw crushingly declared: “They said: ‘Would I undertake not 
to speak on any controversial matter?’ What is the right of free speech? 
It is not the right of stating in public that there are milestones on the Dover Road; 
it is the right of speaking controversially. It is the right of controversy. It is 
at the basis of all parliamentary government... .” 
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personally, the most attractive quality is the complete identity of the 
man in daily life with the writer and the creative artist... . Al- 
though playing the réle of jester, he is actually the champion of a 
new and better social order and in his highest moments a prophet. 
... The loftiest contribution of the prophet Shaw is Back to 
Methuselah, which for its incorporation of fruitful human problems 
in witty episodes and expressions is the first work since Goethe 
comparable in content to Faust... . A very great figure, Shaw is 
one of the very few universal architects of the future.'® 


In the Germano-Nordic countries—Sweden, Denmark, Norway 
and Holland—Shaw was received with great interest, varying from 
curiosity to fervor. In Sweden, where Shaw was fortunate in having 
an excellent translator, the late Hugo Vallentin, the first play to be 
produced was Hjdltar (Heroes: Arms and the Man), at the Svenska 
Teater (The Swedish Theatre) in Stockholm, March 17, 1906. This 
play took the Swedish public by storm, there were twenty-three cur- 
tain calls the first night, and the next day the entire Stockholm 
press rang with praises of Shaw.’* The play successfully toured the 
provinces. After this initial success, Swedish theatre managers com- 
peted with each other for placing a Shaw play in their repertory. 

Mannen och Hans Ofverman (Man and Superman), produced 
at the Svenska Teater on September 27, 1907, achieved an enormous 
success. It had a run of seventy-four performances, was hospitably 
received on the provincial tour, and has been played probably in 
every town in Sweden. This was the last play attended by the late 
King Oscar. There followed a successful production of Man Kan 
Aldrig Veta (You Never Can Tell) which had a successful run in 
Stockholm early in 1908 (forty-one times) and later in the prov- 
inces.‘° Candida enjoyed the honor of inclusion in the seven open- 
ing programs of the new Kungl. Dramatiska Teater (Royal Dramatic 
Theatre), along with plays of Strindberg, Ibsen, Moliére, de Musset, 
Sophocles and a new Swedish dramatist. First produced on March 
1, 1908, it had only twelve performances, each time however playing’ 





13 Hermann Graf Keyserling, “Zu George Bernard Shaw’s 75. Geburtstag,” 
Die Woche, July 25, 1931. Keyserling regards The Intelligent Woman's 
Gu.de to Capitalism and Socialism as Shaw’s most significant work, his 
masterpiece (Hauptwerk) “written with his own heart’s blood.” 

14 The play coming toward the end of the season had a run of thirty-four 
performances—a successful run as most of the Stockholm theatres are reper- 
tory theatres, presenting successful plays only four times weekly. 

15 For a reproduction in facsimile of a playbill of the thirty-seventh per- 
formance, see Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work 


(Cincinnati, 1911), p. 326. 
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to a large audience, and enjoyed a moderate success in the provinces. 

Mrs. Warrens Yrke (Mrs. Warren’s Profession), Svenska Teater, 
October 6, 1908, achieved an enormous success—Vallentin describ- 
ing it to me as “one of the best productions ever seen on the Swedish 
Stage.” Mrs. Fahlman proved to be “one of the best Mrs. Warrens 
that can ever be imagined.” The play made a profound impression 
on public and press alike, and was afterwards successfully taken on 
tour through the provinces. Kurtiséren (The Philanderer), Royal 
Dramatic Theatre, Stockholm, September 14, 1909, ran only five 
times; but Dyafuulens larjunge (The Devil’s Disciple), Svenska 
Teater, Stockholm, November 25, 1909, achieved a great success. In 
the spring of 1908, three of Shaw’s plays were running at Swedish 
theatres. Shaw became quite ad la mode; and as Vallentin informed 
me, “first nights of his plays are always considered great events 
during the theatrical season, and royalty is generally present.” *¢ 

In Finland where two languages are spoken, Swedish and Finnish, 
Shaw early attained popularity. On June 5, 1906, Hjaltar (Arms 
and the Man) was produced at Abo, the ancient capital and second 
largest city in Finland, by the same company which had produced 
this play at the Swedish Theatre of Stockholm; and also on June 
6, 7, 8 and g at the Swedish Theatre of Helsingfors. On October 
19, 21, 24, 26, 28, and 31 and December 29, 1906, the Swedish 
Theatre of Helsingfors produced Djdfuulens larjunge (The Devil's 
Disciple) in a translation by Emil Hasselblatt. During the theatri- 
cal season of 1907-8 a traveling Finnish troup known as “The Peo- 
ple’s Stage” (Kansan Nayttamo) produced Ihminen ja yli-ihminen 
(Man and Superman) at Abo and other cities and towns, notably at 





16] am indebted to Hugo Vallentin, a native of Gothenburg and a journalist 
by profession, for much of the information detailed above. Vallentin died 
shortly after the war. As he had then been settled for some years in London as 
press agent for the Swedish Government, he was most useful as an unofficial 
diplomatist. In the summer of 1008 Mr. and Mrs. Shaw visited Sweden; and 
Shaw has described, in ludicrous fashion, his visit to August Strindberg. After 
first declining to see the Shaws, on the ground that he was suffering from a 
mortal disease, Strindberg wrote the next day urging them to visit him at 
his Intimate Theatre. In the middle of 2 most cordial conversation, Strindberg 
suddenly looked at his watch and exclaimed: “Um swei Uhr werde Ich krank 
sein”! The Shaws, seeing it was then a quarter to two, left on the instant; and 
Shaw afterwards observed: “The precise timing relieved his hypochondria 
of all suspicion of being nausea produced by our visit.” See “Mr. Shaw on 
Heroes”: The Liverpool Post, October 19, 1927. For an interesting sketch of 
Shaw, see Vallentin’s article in Skadebanan, No. 2 (Stockholm, 1908), the 
decorative headpiece presenting portraits of Shakespeare and Shaw. See also 
“Nagra Minuter med Bernard Shaw,” comment by the editor (John Nordling) 
in the magazine Idun, No. 29, July 16. 1908. 
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Helsingfors on September 6 and 12, 1908, in a translation of Aino 
Malmberg. During 1908 this company played Man and Superman 
thirty-four times, twenty at Helsingfors and fourteen at different 
places in the country. The Swedish Home Theatre (Svenska In- 
hemska Teater) produced Man and Superman at Abo, January 8 
and 10, at Bjorneborg, March 13, and at Vasa, April 1, 1908. Also 
the Swedish Theatre of Helsingfors produced there, on ‘March 17, 
18, 20, 22 and 24, Mannen och Hans Ofverman (Man and Super- 
man) in the translation of Hugo Vallentin. 

At the Suomen Kansallisteatters (Finnish Theatre of Helsingfors) 
Candida was produced, in a Finnish translation, on November 1, 
1908. On February 4, 1909, at the same theatre, was produced 
Rouva Warrenin ammatti (Mrs. Warren’s Profession) in a Finnish 
translation. At this same theatre, on September 15 and 19, 1909, was 
produced Sankareita (Arms and the Man) in a Finnish translation." 

Recognition of Shaw’s appeal and originality as a dramatist began 
in Denmark and Norway at the turn of the century. A lengthy 
appreciation by Adolf Hansen, “Bernard Shaws Skuespil.” appeared 
in Tilskueren (Copenhagen), May, 1901, pages 374-389; and the 
great critic, Georg Brandes, reviewed the Drei Dramen of Shaw, 
translated by Siegfried Trebitsch, a Viennese writer, in Politikken, 
December 29, 1902. Brandes urged the production of some of 
Shaw’s plays in Denmark.?® 

17 For full information regarding the productions of Shaw’s plays in Finland 
I am indebted to the courtesies of Count Hugo von Willebrand, editor of Finsk 
Tidskrift (The Review of Finland). In furtherance of Shaw’s fame in Fin- 
land 1 contributed, at the editor’s request, an essay: ‘Bernard Shaw, the 
Dramatist,” Finsk Tidskrift, June, 1911. An earlier article by Augustin Hamon 
appeared in Finsk Tidskrift, November, 1907. 

18See Chapter xxxvili. These first German versions contained an un- 
usual number of mistranslations, and scholars were not backward in coming 
forward to point them out. See Max Meyerfeld: “Bernard Shaw und Sein 
Dolmetsch,” Englishche Studien (33. Band, I. Heft. 1903) and Katharina V. 
Sanden in Suddeutsche Monatshefte, 1909. Trebitsch, a Viennese Jew, is a 
writer of ability and distinction; and in time won Shaw’s commendation as 
an “eminent translator.” In spite of Trebitsch’s assiduity and his extraordinary 
devotion to Shaw, the translations continued to be criticised in Germany; and 
finally Shaw vigorously defended Trebitsch in a letter to The Observer (Lon- 
don), November 2, 1924. ‘Trebitsch’s translation of Saint Joan was praised 
in Berlin as an almost word-for-word translation, the German performance 
taking precisely the same time as the English performance. An amusing gaffe 
was perpetrated in a German production of You Never Can Tell. William, 
the waiter, in Act IV, when told to take a seat, apologetically protests: “I 
really must draw the line at sitting down.” The German actor goes over 
to the window and pulls down the blind! William Archer, who witnessed 
this weird stage business of “drawing the line,” got a “rise” out of Shaw m 
narrating the incident. 
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Shaw’s Danish translator was a Dane, J. M. Borup, who lived in 
London. He wrote me outspokenly, on June 2, 1909, that Shaw 
“seems to have no real affinity” to Denmark and Norway; and the 
early produci:ons of his plays in these countries were not striking 
successes. Arms and the Man was first produced in Denmark at the 
Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, April 22, 1906, the performance being 
rendered notable by the appearance of the famous authority on the 
history of the theatre, Dr. Karl Mantzius, Director of the Royal Thea- 
tre and translator of the play, in the rdle of Captain Bluntschli.2® It 
was favorably received, and played occasionally for the remainder of 
the season—April, May, September, October and November. At Chris- 
tiania it was firs‘ produced at Fahlstrom’s Theatre on September 28. 
1906, and subsequently in October, November, December, 1906. and 
in January and March, 1907. Djaevelens Barn (The Devil’s Disciple) 
was successfully produced by one of Shaw’s admirers, Bjorn Bjornson, 
Director of the National Theatre, Christiania, and son of the world- 
famous, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, on March 10, 1907; and it was occa- 
sionally played during the remainder of the season.°° 

The first impetus to appreciation of Shaw in Holland was given 
by Leo Simons, Dutch publicist and critic and sometime Progressive 
Member of the Amsterdam Town Council. by an article, “A Fabian 
Aristocrat as Dramatist” in De Gids, foremost Dutch monthly re- 
view, in 1904. This article was shortly followed by a moder- 
ately successful production of Arms and the Man at the Rotterdam 
Theatre, in the translation of Johan Kuilman. Somewhat later The 
Man of Destiny was given at the same theatre for a few perform- 
ances. In May, 1907, You Never Can Tell, in Gunning’s translation. 
was given a single performance by amateurs in Amsterdam. Candida 
was first produced ‘by an exceptionally brilliant band of amateurs” 
at the Delft Polytechnic School; and its success inspired a profes- 
sional company to carry it on the road, where the play was well 
received. Mrs. Warren’s Profession, translated by the playwright. 
Mrs, J. Simons-Mees, was a success when first produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Amsterdam, during the summer of 1906, and remains 
permanently in the repertory of the Dutch theatre. Beginning in 
1909 Shaw’s genuine conquest of Holland entered upon an active 





18 Karl Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. 
appeared in English translation, in six volumes, with an introduction by William 
Archer, in 1903 (London and New York, 1003). 

20] am indebted to J. M. Borup for useful information. The marked differ- 
ences between the dramatic methods and technic of Shaw and Ibsen, as set 
forth in Chapter xlii, may account in part for Shaw’s moderate success in 
Norway and Denmark. 
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phase. During the years down to 1925, as a concrete illustration, the 
following plays were produced in Utrecht, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
The Hague: Candida, Haghespelers Company; De Vlinder (The 
Philanderer), Royaards; You Never Can Tell, Haghespelers; Major 
Barbara, Rotterdam; De Wapen (Arms and the Man), Heyermans; 
The Doctor's Dilemma, Haghespelers; Fanny’s First Play, Royaards; 
Pygmalion, Nederlandische Tooneel; You Never Can Tell, Nicholas 
Beets (private theatricals); Alan and Superman, Nederlandsche 
Tooneel; Trouwen (Misalliance), Nederlandsche Tooneel; Helden 
(Arms and the Man), Nederlandsche Tooneel; Candida, Rosa Lynd 
Company of London; Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Moliére (private 
theatre); Pygmalion, Comedia; De Vlinder (The Philanderer), 
Nederlandsche Tooneel: You Never Can Tell, students of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht; Der Arzt am Scheideweg, Moissi-ensemble ; 
Helden (Arms and the Man), students of the University of Utrecht: 
and Saint Joan, Vereenigd Tooneel.”* 

Shaw’s plays have been frequently translated into Russian, and 
a number of them have been produced in many cities and towns. 
Arms and the Man, first of Shaw’s plays to be produced in Russia 
(St. Petersburg, presumably Souvorin’s Theatre, c. 1904), made 
little stir. There is no copyright convention between Russia and 
other countries; anyone has a right to make a translation and pro- 
duce the play in his translation. Only the translator has the copy- 
right. Translations of Shaw’s plays—notably Widowers’ Houses 
and Mrs. Warren’s Profession—sold for five cents a copy (W. Antik 
& Co., Moscow) and were widely read. The inevitable result has 
been the flooding of Russia with unsatisfactory and inartistic transla- 
tions of Shaw’s plays. This situation has been improved to some 
extent by the efforts of The Union of Dramatic and Musical Au- 
thors in Leningrad. The following productions were in transla- 
tions by members of the Union: The Rebel; or His Own Way (The 
Devil’s Disciple), translation of M. A. Veikone, first produced in 
Voronesh, January 8, 1906, and afterwards at more than eighty cities 
and towns, including St. Petersburg; Candida, translation by E. N. 
Tropavsky, first produced in Kostroma, November 7, 1907, and later 
in St. Petersburg, Odessa, Kharkov and eighty other towns and cities; 





21 Consult Norreys Connell (Conal O’Riordan), “Mr. Shaw’s Plays in the 
Netherlands,” The Manchester Guardian, October 22, 1908. Notable histrionic 
performances were those of Mrs. Philippine von Kerckhoven-Jonkers as 
Catherine Petkoff, Miss Philippine Belder as Candida and Mr. Verkade, man- 
ager of the touring company, as Marchbanks, and Mrs. Kerckhoven-Jonkers 
and Mrs. Van Dommelen as Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Erfman Sasbach as Vivie, and 
Mr. Schwab as Sir George Crofts. 
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Barbara’s Daughter (Mrs. Warren’s Profession), translation of K. 
D. Tsvekoff, first produced in St. Petersburg at the Imperial Alex- 
andrine Theatre, December 13, 1907; The Rich Mother (Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession), translation by M. A. Veikone, first produced at 
Tver, December 29, 1907, and later at Sumi, Gatchino, Simbersk, 
Lebedin, Kovno, Grodno and Suvalki; Mrs. Warren’s Incomes 
(Mrs. Warren’s Profession), translation of Mrs. O. N. Popoff, first 
produced at Kishinev on April 21, 1908, and also at St. Petersburg, 
Odessa, Kiev, Nikolaiev, Kherson, Kharkov, Krementchug and 
Moscow; and How He Lied to Her Husband, translation of M. A. 
Potapenko, first produced in Uralsk (prior to 1908), and later in Novo- 
sebkov, Shuia, Klinzi, Bogorodsk and Kostroma. 

Likewise The Society of Russian Dramatists and Opera Com- 
posers, of Moscow, contributed to the improvement of the situation 
through translations by members of the Society. The following are 
such translations: Candida, translation by N. Budkevicz (first half 
of 1908); and Mrs. Warren’s Profession, two translations—one by 
E. Mattern and T. Mark in collaboration in 1907; and one by V. 
Gotvalt (frst half of 1908) Afrs. Warren’s Profession, in the Mat- 
tern and Mark translation, was produced at Korsch’s Theatre, Mos- 
cow, ‘with great success” (MM. Korsch, Director of the theatre), at 
the beginning of 1908; and later made a successful provincial tour, 
playing at Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Kazan, Samara, Saratov. Rostov 
(on Don), Vladikavkas, Tiflis, Nijni Novgorod, Riga, Yarosslavl, 
and in many smaller towns. The Prophet of the Antichrist (The 
Devil’s Disciple), translation of N. A. Smoorsky, was first produced 
at the Municipal Nicholas Theatre, Nijni Novgorod, December 13, 
1908. Jfrs. Warren’s Profession, in a German translation and by a 
German company, was produced at Moscow (c. 1908). Caesar and 
Cleopatra, translation of N. Efross, was first produced at the Small 
Imperial Theatre, Moscow, in 1909, and was afterwards frequently 
performed (20th performance on December 22, 19c¢9).*” 

Shaw’s greatest success in Russia, which has been widespread, 
was with Mfrs. Warren’s Profession. The most notable of all the 
productions of this play in Russian was that at His Majesty’s Alex- 
ander (Imperial Alexandrine) Theatre in St. Petersburg. The great 
Russian actress, Marie Savina, interpreted Kitty Warren with subtle 

22 According to my friend, Professor Paul Haensel, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, now of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, who 
was delighted with the performance, this was a ‘great success.” Cleopatra was 
admirably played by a charming actress, Mrs. Gsorsky; and Cesar was 


adequately interpreted by Mr. Brarich. The authorized translators of Shaw’s 
plays into Russian were Lebedev and Sascha Kropotkin, a married couple. 
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art; and Mme. Vedrinska rose to the summit of her powers in the 
role of Vivie.”* 

Before the World War, there was an immense demand in Russia 
for new plays, to satisfy the demands of the great theatre-going pub- 
lic. Although Shaw’s plays appeared in many translations and were 
widely produced throughout Russia, he could not be said to be fully 
known or adequately recognized until the production of Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession at His Majesty’s Alexander Theatre. Comments by 
professional drama critics showed ignorance of his nationality as an 
Irishman. Almost all the critics spoke of him as a typical middle-class 
Englishman. The Russians had already far outdistanced Shaw in 
“advanced” philosophical ideas; so that his ‘‘philosophy” appeared 
to them as old-fashioned, if not actually retrograde. In the Liberal 
organ, the Retch, Mfrs. Warren’s Profession was described as a “‘typi- 
cal middle-class English play, and it suffers from the faults inherent 
to this class of English work: false sentiment and melodrama.” The 
Russ said (in the political phraseology of the moment): ‘Bernard 
Shaw is thought to be an enfant terrible in England. In Russia we 
take him only as a writer, who is not absolutely devoid of advanced 
ideas. In our opinion his play belongs neither to the Extreme Right 
nor to the Extreme Left of dramatic literature; it is an expression 
of the ideas of moderation which belong to the Centre, and the proof 
of this is the production of it at our State supported theatre, which in 
our eyes is the home and shelter of what is retrograde and respect- 
able.” 74 

Shaw’s visit to Russia in midsummer, 1931, was a great personal 
triumph, as Communist, Marxist, and Leninist; and as critic and 
dramatist, he was given full honors by the most distinguished 
citizens and literary ard artistic organizations such as The Associa- 

23 See Archibald Henderson, “The Career of Bernard Shaw” (richly illus- 
trated), The Arena (Boston), January, 1909, for a portrait of Mme. Marie 
Savina. Mrs. Warren’s Profession soon won popularity also in Germany. On 
February 18, 1910, Shaw publicly announced the 275th performance of that 
play in Berlin. 

24 For much of the information on Shaw in Russia I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Paul Haensel, and to the Hon. Maurice Baring, journalist and author, 
who was long in Russia. The latter set up as true criteria for the “arrival” 
of a dramatist in Russia (1909): translation of his writings by competent 
authors; appreciation through wide sale of these writings; and inclusion in 
the repertory of the State theatres of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Another 
crucial test is production by the famous Art-Theatre of Moscow, under the 
direction of Stanislavski. Consult Maurice Baring, “The Plays of Anton 
Tchekov,” The New Quarterly, June, 1908. The production of Pygmalion 
by the Moscow Art-Theatre, which falls outside the scope of this appendix, 
marked a decisive step forward in Shaw’s conquest of the Russian theatre. 
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tion of Proletarian Writers. But it is doubtful if, even now, Shaw 
is fully understood in Russia; Shaw created as many misunder- 
standings of his meanings and purposes, on the part of the Russian 
newspaper drama critics, as usually accentuate the productions of 
his plays in England and America. For example, his music-hall 
skit, Great Catherine, was thus commented on, with unconscious 
humor, in Russia; “marks a falling-off in G.B.S.’s creative powers” ; 
“the fine satirist has become a vulgar buffoon’; “Shaw apparently 
considers this a joke.” G.B.S. was said to stand for Great British 
Satyr! 75 

In Poland Shaw found a talented translator, Floryan Sobieniow- 
ski, and an enthusiastic producer, Arnold Szyfman. In succession, 
over a period of several years, Shaw led all foreign authors of plays 
produced in translation at the Théatre Polski (Polish Theatre) at 
Varsovia. Each title is followed by the number of productions: 
Pygmalion, 80, Major Barbara, 26; Fannv’s First Play, 25, Arms 
and the Man, 20; Great Catherine, 12; How He Lied to Her Hus- 
band, 12; You Never Can Tell, 31; Saint Joan, 32; Man and Super- 
man, 38. At Szyiman’s earnest solicitation, and in recognition of 
his devotion, Shaw granted him the privilege of first producing on 
any stage The Apple Cart, and subsequently, for the first European 
performance, Too True to be Good. ‘The latter, when first pro- 
duced, on June 4, 1932, encountered government opposition. This 
opposition was eventually withdrawn, and production resumed, with, 
however, a few antimilitarist lines omitted.2* The Polish Theatre, 


25 The dubitative attitude of Communist Russia towards Shaw is happily 
put by Anatole Lunarcharshy, who regards him as “one of the most untram- 
meled minds of the civilized world”: “Our attitude towards Bernard Shaw is 
this. We have before us a brilliant man, but ‘he is not a warrior in either 
camp, but only a chance guest.’ When Bernard Shaw is a guest in the bour- 
geois camp we sce on his face an expression of humor mingled with scorn, 
and when he pays a visit to the camp of the fighters ‘for the great cause of 
liberty,’ we see on his face an expression of sympathy that is mingled with 
humor because it seems to him that these fighters are rather ponderous, dog- 
matically credulous people.” Consult Jsvestia, July 21, 1031. 

28 Too True to be Good ran for thirty-seven evenings. In a letter from 
Arnold Szyfman (Warsaw, July 15, 1932), occurs an explanation about the 
incident concerning Too True to be Good: 

The trouble with the censorship was caused not by the text of the play, 
but by the reaction of the public to it. The first-night performance, acted 
in full, was received most enthusiastically, and the enthusiasm reached its 
climax during the third act which, as you know, is the most forceful. The 
Home Office Secretary, who was present, grew anxious and uneasy at the 
rousing and unequivocal reception of every important and weighty passage 
Thus it happened that two days after the first performance I had a prolonged 
meeting with the representatives of the authorities in question. The result 
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founded by Szyfman in 1913, and strongly supported by Count 
Thomas Potocki and Count Edouard Krasinski, down to 1929 pro- 
duced 252 plays. The culmination of the Polish Theatre’s work 
was “The Festival of the Polish Theatre at Varsovia in Com- 
memoration of Boguslawski,” June 27 to July 28, 1929. At the 
height of this celebration was produced The Apple Cart, June 209, 
1929."° 

In Hungary, the first of Shaw’s plays to be produced was Arms 
and the Man, five performances, at the King’s Theatre, a house for 
musical comedy, in Budapest, February 11, 1904. Two years later, 
on March 28, 1906, The Devil’s Disciple was produced, without popu- 
lar success, at the Comedy Theatre. Over a period of five years, five 
of Shaw’s plays were produced at the Hungarian Theatre: Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession, October 22, 1909; The Shewing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet; The Doctor's Dilemma; The Man of Destiny; and An- 
drocles and the Lion, January 10, 1914. How He Lied to Her 
Husband was produced with moderate success at the small City 
Theatre; and Fanny’s First Play was given at the short-lived theatre, 
the Renaissance. The one genuine success of the Comedy Theatre 
with Shaw’s plays was Pygmalion, January 3, 1914, with upwards 
of fifty performances. The Apple Cart, produced there in 1930, 
achieved only a moderate success. This theatre produced Candida 
unsatisfactorily, due to imperfect casting; but the play later won 
a complete success in the National Theatre. 

The official translator of Shaw’s plays into Hungarian, Dr. Alex- 
ander Hevesi, has been Director of the Hungarian National Theatre 
for the past ten years, At this theatre he has produced, with vary- 
ing success, the following plays by Shaw: Captam Brassbound’s 
Conversion, January 14, 1910, thirteen performances; You Never 
Can Tell, January 5, 1912, forty-six; Cesar and Cleopatra, February 
21, 1913, nine; Man and Superman, April 8, 1921, ninety-six; 
Candida, October 25, 1924, forty-two; Arms and the Man, 
October 14, 1926, twenty; and The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet, 
February 11, 1928.78 You Never Can Tell, The Men of Destiny, 





was a compromise consisting in my consent to cut out some seventy-two lines 
of the third act which, naturally enough, has lost a certain amount of its 
forceful appeal, but the play as a whole did not suffer any too considerable 


damage. 
27 Consult the Souvenir of the Polish Festival, chapters “The Polish Theatre 


and Its Activity,” 1913-1929, and “The Apple Cart.” For data and aid I am 
indebted to Mr. Arno!d Szyfman for numerous courtesies. In 1932, Szyfman 
revived Pygmalion, which ran for fifty-three evenings, from March 30 to 
May 3, and after a fortnight’s interval, from May 19 to June 2. 

28To a letter from Dr. Alexander Hevesi, Budapest, August 26, 1932; I 
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and Arms and the Man have been produced, in Czech, in Bohemia. 
There were several other productions in Prague in the translations 
of the late Karel Musek. You Never Can Tell was produced in 
Switzerland in the season of 1906-7. The most notable recognition 
of Shaw in Rumania was the production of Saint Joan at the Teatrul 
National (National Theatre), Bucharest, on February 3, 1926. To 
attempt to track Shaw around the world by productions would be 
merely to formulate an impressive list of places and dates—from 
Pygmalion at the Teatro Regis, Mexico City, October 13, 1927,?° to 
Candida at Colombo, Ceylon, August, 1912 *°—from plays, pleasant 
and unpleasant, at Buenos Aires, to Arms and the Man by amateurs 
at the Empire Theatre, Bombay, India, February 28, 1911. 

The occidentalization of Japan and the decline in popularity of 
the kabuki (the play for the eye alone), because of the public 
realization of its artificiality, gave rise about a quarter of a century 
ago to a demand for the production of foreign plays on the Japa- 
nese stage. The movement was inaugurated at Yurakuza, a suburb 
of Tokyo, in 19c9, by the Jiya-Gekija6 (The Free Theatre Associa- 
tion) with the successful production of Ibsen’s John Gabriel Bork- 
man.*! Various clubs and associations—the Jiyi-Gekij6, the Bungei- 





am indebted for many details. The only really successful production of a Shaw 
play at the National Theatre was that of The Doctor’s Dilemma with thirty 
performances; but the success was not duplicated in the revival of this play by 
the Comedy Theatre. Nor was the revival of Pygmalion by this theatre 
a financial success. Candida, You Never Can Tell, and The Devil’s Disciple, 
in the repertory of a Hungarian touring company, have been performed more 
than two hundred times in various country towns. The most successful 
Hungarian interpreters of Shaw roles are Mr. Arpad Odry as John Tanner, 
the late Mr. Pethes as Brassbound, Mrs. Markus as Lady Cicely, Mrs. Jasnady 
as Candida, Mrs. Varsanyi as Eliza Doolittle, and Miss Gombastogl as Vivie 
Warren and as the Empress in Great Catherine, which was given a few 
productions by the Comedy Theatre. 

29In a review of the production, made notable by the playing of Catalina 
Barcena, El Universal, October 14, 1927, the drama critic, José Joaquin Gam- 
boa, concludes with this comment: “The public applauded the meritorious 
work of the interpreters of Pygmalion and went out much puzzled because 
this gentleman did not appear in any rdle!” 

30 William Archer, who witnessed a performance at Colombo wrote Shaw 
(August 7, 1912): “Such is your popularity in Ceylon that the name of Candy 
has been given to the capital... . You will see from the enclosures what an 
excellent dodge it is to write your own criticism and print it on the program.” 
C. Archer, William Archer: Life, Work and Friendships (New York, 1931), 
Pp. 340. 

81 Western contemporary dramatists who proved popular at the outset were 
Ibsen (A Doll’s House and Hedda Gabler), Bjérnson (The Newly-Married 
Couple), Hauptmann (Lonely Lives), Sudermann (Magda), Gorky (The Lower 
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Kyokai (The Society of Art and Literature), the Doyo-Gekijé (The 
Saturday Theatre), the Kindaegeki-Kyokai (The Modern Actors’ 
Association), the Butae-Kydkai (The Stage Society), in particular 
—were formed for the purpose of introducing Western dramatists to 
Japanese audiences; and the predilection of the best of these clubs 
was for the plays of Ibsen and Shaw. First, however, came the pro- 
duction of The Horse-Thief (The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet), 
in a translation from the German by Dr. Mori, by a Japanese com- 
pany in Tokyo early in 1911, with a total of fifteen performances.*? 
This play was later produced in the Shingekisha, Tokyo, in January, 
1914, and in the provinces in September and October, 1926, by the 
Shogekij6 Company. The leading and most energetic of the drama 
clubs has been the Bungei-Kyokai of which the first president was 
the progressive statesman, the late Count Okuma. On June 7-9, 
1912, The Man of Destiny was produced by this association at a 
charming private theatre holding about 350 seats, built for this 
association in the grounds of his home by Dr. Yuzo Tsubouchi, pro- 
fessor of literature at Waseda University, who succeeded Count 
Okuma as president.*? William Archer, who was present, recorded 
a “capital performance.” He described the theatre as “one of the 
most delightful play-houses I ever visited.” ** 

Some twenty-three of Shaw’s plays have already been translated 
into Japanese; a monograph on Bernard Shaw by Mr. Kenji Ishida 
of the Kyoto Imperial University has been published (Kobundo, 
Kyoto, 1920); and I have been requested to permit the translation 
and publication of Table Talk of G. B. S. A mere record only of 
the productions of Shaw’s plays can be given here: You Never Can 
Tell, produced by a professiona] Japanese company at the end of 
1912, at the Yurakuza Theatre, Tokyo, and again in 1917 by The 


Depths), and Maeterlinck (The Death of Tintagiles and The Blind), among 
others. 

32 Consult Yone Noguchi, “The Artistic Interchange of East and West” (with 
illustration of scene from the production of The Horse-Thief), The Graphic 
(London), February 18, 1911. Noguchi says: “Indeed, we need such a man 
as Shaw in present Japan, who will even brutally unmask the old idealism, 
sophistication and formalism under which we bothered for our real under- 
standing of life and the world.” 

38 Masuo Kusuyama was the translator; and the réles of Napoleon and The 
Lady were taken by the talented players Tsunemoto Doi and Suma-Ko Matsui. 
For an account of the production and portraits of Dr. Tsubouchi, T. Doi and 
Suma-Ko Matsui, see Teruo Hiraki, “Western Drama on the Japanese Stage,” 
The Japan Magazine (Tokyo), May, 1913, which also contains an illustration 
of a scene from the production of You Never Can Tell. 

84 Consult William Archer, “The Drama in Japan,” Daily News and Leader 
(London), August 27, 1912. 
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Tokyo Amateur Dramatic Association, composed mainly of English 
and Americans, in Tokyo and Yurakuza; Arms and the Man, with 
the title The Chocolate Soldier, produced by the “B. M.” group in 
November, 1914, at Hongoza—and put on in 1922 (Yurakuza) as 
the ninth production of the Bungeiza Company, Kanya Morita, a 
Japanese “matinée idol,” S. Toghi, a fine “character actor,” and 
Miss Namiko Satsuse, star actress of the stock company of the Im- 
perial Theatre, playing the leading réles; The Devil’s Disciple, 
produced in 1914 as the fifty-fifth performance of the Butae-Kydkai 
at the Imperial Theatre, Tokyo, and revived in January, 1927, at the 
Shogekijo (Little Theatre), Tsukiji, Eijiro Mori playing the title 
role; Fanny’s First Play, produced by The Tokyo Amateur Dra- 
matic Association in 1918; and Saint Joan produced at the Shogekijo 
in March, 1926.*° 

Shaw’s position in France is so peculiar and unexpected that it 
requires a word of explanation. Unexpected, because ‘tis Moliéresque 
faculty and technic pointed to his being more popular in France than 
in England, whereas in fact France is the one country in which he 
has suffered something like a definite rejection. The Comédie 
Francaise will have nothing to do with him on any terms: his 
Cesar and Cleopatra and his Saint Joan, both of which, especially 
the latter, are eminently suitable to the resources and traditions 
of the Théatre Francais, have been left untouched except by a 
foreign coterie theatre, and have never really reached the French 
stage. All the performances I have to record have been more or 
less outside the routine of the established theatres; and no French 
actor’s name is associated with any of Shaw’s great acting parts. 

No doubt this is due to some extent to what Shaw has called “‘the 
hopeless obsolescence and provinciality” of the commercial theatre 
in Paris; but Paris has no monopoly of these drawbacks; and a good 
deal is explained by Shaw’s apparently perverse choice of a translator 
in Augustin Hamon, a writer totally unconnected with the theatre, 
and implacably at war with bourgeois society and with all the con- 
ventions of “the boulevard.” His collaborator, Madame Henriette 
Hamon, is if possible more intransigent than himself. Had Hamon 
possessed the oratorical gifts of Jaurés and Trotsky, or the platform 
technic of Lenin and Shaw, he would have been a professional revo- 





35 See illustration facing page 534. For detailed assistance I am indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. A. W. Medley, Secretary of The Tokyo Amateur Dra- 
matic Association; to the gifted student of the Japanese stage, Zoé Kincaid 
Penlington; and to my sister Elizabeth Brownrigg, wife of Captain Lyman 
Atkinson Cotten, United States Naval Attaché at Tokyo, before and after the 
World War. 
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lutionist: indeed, as his political and religious views are on the ex- 
treme Left, he might even have had to “go underground” as a 
conspirator. But as his sole weapon is the pen, which he wields 
in the manner of the political essayist, directing every blow against 
the French bourgeoisie, he has been forced, greatly against the 
grain, into business to support himself by exploiting the enemy; 
for Shaw’s plays, in the hands of this Ishmael of the boulevard, are 
a terribly precarious means of subsistence. Few odder things have 
ever happened in the history of the theatre than Shaw’s pouncing 
on Hamon, who was no more concerned with the theatre than with 
polar exploration, and much less interested in it, and forcing him 
to take up the rdle of a French Bernard Shaw. 

The qualifications to which he owed this arduous and far from 
lucrative job were his complete and incorruptible integrity as an 
interpreter of Shaw’s own revolutionary opinions, and his utter 
innocence of the arts by which any experienced French homme du 
thédtre would have striven to adapt Shaw’s technical innovations 
to the tastes and stage superstitions of the boulevard. His touch 
with the pen was that of the political essayist rather than that of 
the playwright; but he understood the Shavian polemics and reveled 
in them; and his translations were not like anyone else’s. This 
was not an advantage in dealing with managers who could under- 
stand no play that was not exactly like all the other plays; and 
Hamon brought upon Shaw all the ostracism which literary and 
theatrical nobodies escape; but Shaw stuck to his man and so did 
Hamon; and there the matter rests and will continue to rest unless 
another French revolution converts Hamon’s contra-mundanity into 
a supreme vogue. The devoted Hamons were indefatigable in their 
efforts towards the infiltration of France and Belgium—and indeed, 
other European countries—with Shavian ideas. Through lectures 
and conférences—at the Sorbonne, in Brussels and elsewhere; through 
propagandist articles (one can scarcely dignify them with the name 
of essays) “assembled” in a formal and mechanical manner; through 
evangelistic books which were not taken quite seriously in the world 
of literature, the drama or the stage *° the Hamons tirelessly con- 
tinued their campaign to make France “Shaw conscious.” °” Long 





36 Augustin Hamon, Le Moliére du XX¢ Siécle: Bernard Shaw (Paris, 1913); 
in English translation as Bernard Shaw: The Twentieth Century Moliére 
(London, 1915). Also a fragment of the same work, with the title, The 
Technique of Bernard Shaw’s Plays, by Augustin Hamon, translated by Frank 
Maurice (London, 1912). ke 

87 Shaw vigorously defended the trarslators by assailing their critics for 
jealousy, for ignorance of his works, and for the will to Gallicise his plays. 
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before the inauguration by the Hamons of their campaign for Shaw 
as dramatist and philosopher, Shaw was known in France, as Fabian 
Socialist, humanitarian and reformer—but only to an infinitesimal 
audience.*® A vigorous article on Shaw, by Maurice Muret, “De 
Nora 4 Candida,” mistakenly praising him for his alleged retort to 
Ibsen’s feminism, appeared in Le Journal des Débats, June 24, 1904. 
Primarily as the result of my voicing amazement at the appalling 
ignorance of Shaw, the man and his works, by the French public 
and critics alike, Augustin Filon published a brilliant essay, on 
the whole unsympathetic to Shaw as a dramatist, in the leading 
journal of France.2® With my very complete survey of Shaw’s life 
and contribution, and in particular of his European reputation as a 
dramatist of which French critics were devastatingly ignorant, the 
thin edge of the wedge went in.*° It was followed by a long and 
penetrating essay by a professor at the Lycée, Oran, Algeria, which 
helped to deepen the impression that France was singularly behind 
the times in ignoring the phenomenon, Shaw, and failing to produce 
his plays.*t This conclusion, however, was less deserved by France 
than by the French theatre, which is perhaps the most backward 
in Europe among those of any pretension. Shaw found, to his 
surprise, that his texts were being used in the literature courses in the 
French schools as classics whilst the theatres still ignored him. 
Candida was chosen as the play with which to inaugurate the 
Shaw campaign. It was produced, in the Hamons’ translation, first 


A striking example of a Hamon misapprehension is the translation of You 
Never Can Tell as On ne peut jamais dire (as one should say, you may 
never reveal)—whereas the proper translation is On ne sais jamais: even On ne 
peut jamais prévoir would be nearer than the Hamons’ total miss. For Shaw’s 
defense, in which he charges the French critics with injustice to the Hamons as 
translators because they (the critics) are “flustrated” by his (Shaw’s) staggering 
ideas, consult the English text, of the long interview with Shaw, in the New 
York Times, April 13, 1924. This interview originally appeared in Comedia 
(Paris, March 16, 1924). 

38 Shaw’s fine essay, ‘“‘The Illusions of Socialism,’ which first appeared in 
Die Zeit in 1896, did not appear in French until four years later, in Hamon’s 
L’Humanité Nouvelle (August, 1900). 

89 “M. Bernard Shaw et son théatre,” La Revue des Deux Mondes, Novem- 
ber 15, 1905. It is significant that, in his The English Stage (London and New 
York, 1897), Filon does not mention and evidently does not know Shaw as a 
dramatist, but only as a drama critic. 

40 Archibald Henderson, “La Carriére de Bernard Shaw,” L’Humanité Nou- 
velle (Brussels and Paris), July, 1906. This article, richly illustrated, after- 
wards appeared in The Arena (Boston), January, 1909. 

41 Jean Blum, “George Bernard Shaw,” Revue Germanique (Paris), No. 5, 
November-December, 1906, pp. 637-656. 
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at the Thédtre Royal du Parc, Brussels, with Mme. Alice Archain- 
baud in the title rdle, in four ‘“Matinées Littéraires,” preceded by a 
conférence on The Theatre of Bernard Shaw, by Augustin Hamon— 
February 7, 14, 17, 21, 1907. It was produced, under the direction 
of the Vicomte Robert d’Humieres, at the Théatre des Arts, Paris, 
on May 7, 8, 9, 1908; and there were twenty-five subsequent per- 
formances. The translation was praised for its clarity, and Vera 
Sergine won appreciation for her reserved and tender Candida. 
Shaw was praised, in Le Temps and other French journals, in the 
same sentence with Shakespeare and Moliére; but the critics were 
obfuscated by Shaw’s caricaturing whims, vexed by his “imperfect 
construction,” and convinced that his plays were not destined to 
popularity in France.*? 

During the next four years, Shaw made no further advance in the 
French theatre; but the translations of the plays continued to appear 
from time to time, and the literary world of France began to evince a 
very decided interest in Shaw and his theatre. Factors in the creation 
of this interest, in addition to the propagandist work of the Hamons, 
were the writer’s essays on Shaw in German, in the Deutsche Revue 
(Stuttgart and Berlin), which found their quota of French readers; 
the articles and chroniques of Adolphe Brisson, Henri Bidou, Firmin 
Roz, Ernest Charles, Gaston Rageot, Regis Michaud, Raymond 
Recouly, and others; and the conférences and lectures of Augustin 
Hamon at the Sorbonne, winter of 1909-10, of Professor Charles 
Cestre at the University of Bordeaux, which lectures proved excep- 
tionally popular; of Henri Odier at the Athénée of Geneva, and of 
M. Palante, professor of philosophy, at St. Brieuc. Jean Blum 
praises Shaw as dramatist and philosopher in equal proportions. 
Firmin Roz classifies Shaw as philosopher with Anatole France: 
indeed, he affirms that if Anatole France had been inspired by Scho- 
penhauer, Ibsen, and Nietzsche, rather than by Voltaire and Renan, 
he would afford a counterpart of Bernard Shaw. Cestre predicts 
Shaw’s ultimate success in France, because of the combination of the 
power of observation and portraiture with the philosophical imagi- 
nation and the reformer’s enthusiasm. The critical groundwork 
was well laid for a much more intelligent future reception of Shaw’s 
plays in France.** 

42 For facsimiles of affiches of the Brussels and Paris productions of Candida, 
see Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cin- 
ci.nati, 1911), pp. 348, 352. For accounts of the Brussels production and of 
Hamon’s conférence, see L’Indépendence Belge, February 8, and L’Eventail, 


February 10, 1907. For Shaw’s initial neglect by France see Chapter xxxviil. 
43 Consult the following: Archibald Henderson, “George Bernard Shaw,” 
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Beginning with 1912, and allowing for the interruption of the 
war and aftermath years 1914-1919, nine more of Shaw’s plays have 
been produced in France. These are: Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
February 18, 1912, at the Théadtre des Arts which ran for seventy 
performances; You Never Can Tell, January 28, 1913, at the Thea- 
tre des Arts; Arms and the Man, produced by Gémier at the Comé- 
die Montaigne in 1920, and revived three years later at the Odéon; 
Androcles and the Lion produced by the famous Jean and Ludmilla 
Pitoéff, in 1922; The Doctor's Dilemma, produced by Lugné Poé at 
the Théatre des Arts in 1923; Le Disciple du Diable at the Odéon in 
April, 1926; Saint Joan, in a beautiful but singular production by the 
Pitoéffs, May 3, 1925, and afterwards carried by the Théatre des 
Arts into Switzerland and Rumania; produced again in Paris in the 
spring of 1926, and also produced in London under the direction of 
Charles B. Cochran and Maurice Browne at the Globe Theatre, 
May-June, 1930; The Devil’s Disciple at the Odéon in April, 1926; 
Heartbreak House by the Pitoéffs at the Théatre des Mathurins, 
January, 1928; and The Apple Cart during the season of 1931. 
Shaw’s reputation was strengthened in France by the Paris season at 
the Thédtre Michel in 1924 of The Macdona Players, a traveling 
company which has successfully produced Shaw plays in the British 
Isles and the colonies for many years: Pygmalion, August 2: Fanny’s 
First Play, August 8; Man and Superman, August 11; and Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession in September; and also by the notable produc- 
tion of Saint Joan by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson at Gémier’s 
International Theatre Festival in June, 1927, at the Théatre 
Albert r°,*4 


Deutsche Revue, August, 1907; “Bernard Shaw als Dramatiker,” Deutsche 
Revue, June, 1911; “Bernard Shaw Intime,” Mercure de France, June 1, 
1911; and also his Interpreters of Life, and the Modern Spirit (London, 1911) 
and George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (London, 1911), both promi- 
nently reviewed in France; Jean Florence, essays in La Phalange (Paris), July 
15, 1907, and July 15, 1908, and in Le Divan, March, 1909; Régis Michaud, 
“Bernard Shaw,” La Revue de Paris, September 1, 1907; and W. L. George 
and Raymond Lauzerte, “Les idées et le théatre de G. Bernard Shaw,” Pages 
Libres, December 14, 1907. An excellent critical survey is “Bernard Shaw in 
France,” by Lewis Nathaniel Chase, then lecturer in the Faculty of Letters, 
University of Bordeaux, now professor in Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, which appeared in The Dial (Chicago), April 1, 1910. The lectures 
of Professor Cestre, in extended form, have since appeared as a book, Bernard 
Shaw et son cuvre (Mercure de France, Paris, second edition, 1911). 

44 Consult Magdeleine Marx, “The Pitoéffs: A Producer and an Actress 
Who Have Startled Europe,” Theatre Guild Magazine (New York), May, 
1930. For briefer sketches consult “The Theatre of Georges Pitoéff” (H.R.B.) 
and “The Pitoéffs,” by Philip Carr, in the Globe Theatre program of Cochran 
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Perhaps some attempt should be made to explain the curious ef- 
fect of the impact of Shaw and his plays upon Paris and the French 
drama critics. In his pleasing but somewhat caustic essay in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Filon confesses that in particular a letter 
he had received from me (“une lettre émanant d’un professeur dis- 
tingué quia écrit un livre sur M. Bernard Shaw”) virtually compelled 
him to study the author of Candida. After analysis of the individual 
plays, Filon concludes that Shaw has precious gifts—easy, natural 
and brilliant dialogue, and a gallery of well-drawn characters, espe- 
cially women. But Filon, with Gallic flasr for the technic of Scribe 
and Dumas fils, finds Shaw “extremely poor in situations”; and 
himself essentially conservative, he gravely deplores Shaw’s cam- 
paign against established customs and conventions. These, Shaw’s 
most characteristic and effective qualities, he sees as the most seri- 
ous obstacles to Shaw’s success in the theatre. Shaw’s whole career 
in the theatre is really an assault on the French conception of a 
play; and on the frozen conservatism and stagnant morality so well 
represented by the cultivated Frenchman. Shaw, as might be ex- 
pected, far from attempting to conciliate “the boulevard,” employed 
the same shock tactics that served him so well in America. In 
a letter to Lugné Poé in 1912 he called himself “no poor and 
obscure genius, but a shark ready to devour the French artists 
and the French theatres, as he has already devoured the English, 
American, German, Austrian and Scandinavian artists and theatres.” 
Abbé Dimnet found him a “swelled head,” Léon Daudet a “fool,” 
Abel Hermant a two-by-four reformer and a megalomaniac. To 
the hostile attitude of French critics and publicists, who were 
obfuscated, disortentés, by Shaw, he gaily retorted: 


It seems to me that the theatre in France addresses itself less and 
less to an intelligent public; the public is in fact so stupid that an 
explanation of the play must be printed on the program to help the 
spectators to understand what they see. The other day I saw a pro- 
gram of Arms and the Man which carefully explains that the tragic 
figure of my play is a buffoon who must not be taken seriously. It 
is pitiful, because an appreciation of my plays has become a proof 
of civilization, and up to the present France is almost at the bottom 
of the form. Nothing however can be done. I have educated Lon- 


and Browne's International Season. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
Pitvéff, a native of Tiflis speaking French with a foreign accent, and his 
gifted wife, Ludmilla, do not represent the French theatre, and that Shaw, 
though on cordial and admiring personal- terms with them, declares that 
their enthusiasm for his plays is founded on a complete misunderstanding 


of them. 
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don, I have educated New York, Berlin and Vienna; Moscow and 
Stockholm are at my feet, but I am too old to educate Paris; it is 
too far behind and I am too far ahead. Besides this, my method of 
education is to teach people how to laugh at themselves, and the 
pride of Paris is so prodigious that it has beaten all its professors 
from Moliére to Anatole France and might even beat me... . 

My plays are mixtures of seventeenth century rhetoric, of modern 
thought and of that barbarous English humor which shocked Vol- 
taire in Shakespear. They are full of politics, religion, biology and 
all sorts of terrestrial things except adultery. They contain no 
traitors, no duels, no misunderstandings nor dramatic plots; and 
when the question of passion between the two sexes arises, it is the 
real thing, not the convention which holds its stead on your modest 
boulevards. The material which serves your talented dramatic 
authors for the construction of a whole play would not last me thirty 
seconds; the old-fashioned dénouements are mere phrases in my 
plays, at half a dozen a page.*® 


In Italy, Shaw was slow in gaining a foothold. The Italian 
theatregoers did not find Shaw sympathetic; and in some cases they 
heartily disagreed with his views. The first attempt to conquer the 
Italian public was made in March, 1909, with the production of two 
of Shaw’s plays, in the excellent translations of Antonio Agresti, by 
the Argentine Theatre in Rome. The play L’Eroe (The Hero: Arms 
and the Man) was an unlucky selection, as in Italy it is taken as 
a political manifesto of sympathy with Austria. It has been re- 
peatedly censored in Austria, as it reveals the fact that the so-called 
Serbo-Bulgarian war was really an Austro-Russian war, fought by 
Serbs and Bulgars under Austrian and Russian officers.*° Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, however, was moderately well received. Evi- 
dently what was needed was a first-class actor or actress. with 
a well trained company, to bring out the finer, subtler qualities of 
Shaw’s dramas. This was assured when Emma Grammatica, the 
most successful actress on the Italian stage since the retirement of 
Duse, secured the Italian right of Shaw’s plays. Moreover Cesare 
Castelli, with whom Antonio Agnesti had formed an association, 
was in close touch with the Italian theatre and effectively set to 
work to introduce Shaw to Italy under the most favorable auspices. 
Emma Grammatica had a genuine predilection for the theatre of 





45 Shaw on Saint Joan, the New York Times, April 13, 1924. 

48 Mr. Shaw once told me: “Sidney Webb, traveling in Italy, came upon a 
production of Arms and the Man at which the audience rose up and wrecked 
the theatre. As theatrical critics are usually utterly ignorant of politics they 
mistook the nature of the row.” 
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the North, and “made herself the standard-bearer of the English 
stage in Italy.” She won the appreciation of the Italian public 
at the outset with Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. She was 
determined, if possible, to popularize Shaw’s plays on the Italian 
stage, and this in face of the disapproval which she encountered at 
first—disapproval by public and critics alike. In neither Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession (1910), in which she played the part of Vivie, 
nor in Candida (1911), with the rdle of Marchbanks, may Gram- 
matica be said to have won genuine popular success. 

Grammatica began her genuine Italian campaign for Shaw by pro- 
ducing Mrs. Warren’s Profession at Venice in November, 1913. It 
scored a tremendous success; and the players were called before 
the curtain sixteen times. Grammatica took no chances, however, for 
playbills were displayed before the performance, warning the public 
that this reputedly “unpleasant” play was unsuitable for young 
ladies. On November 13, 1915, Pygmalion was produced at the 
Goldoni Theatre in Venice; but the battle was not yet won, for 
the play was coldly received by the public. The critics, however, 
were sympathetic. 

In midsummer of the same year, on July 14, The Man of Destiny 
had created nothing short of an uproar when produced at the Goldoni 
Theatre, Venice. Some hotheads in the crowd, excited on political 
grounds, clamored for the ringing down of the curtain, a challenge 
which encountered cries of protest from other sections of the 
audience. It was only the firmness of Grammatica, and her presence 
of mind in suppressing a portion of a scene, which enabled the 
play to be finally brought to a conclusion. 

At last Grammatica won for Shaw the triumph for which she had 
so valiantly fought. In turn Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Candida, 
How He Lied to Her Husband, You Never Can Tell, Pygmalion, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Great 
Catherine, and Saint Joan won success on all the stages of Italy. 
Other players and directors also interested themselves in Shaw’s 
plays, producing Widowers’ Houses, The Devil’s Disciple, Fanny’s 
First Play and The Doctor’s Dilemma. After the World War, the 
company directed by the Italian poet and dramatist, Sem Benelli, 
produced Man and Superman; Febo Mari, brilliant young actor, 
toured Italy with The Apple Cart; and still another company pro- 
duced Androcles and the Lion. “Antipathy to the author,” says 
Count Giacinto Cottini, “made the public forget their respect for 
the actress, and hisses, vulgarly expressed blame, violent inter- 
ruptions were the reception given [at first]. Emma Grammatica 
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found in her iron fibre and strong nerves the strength to resist and 
to go on, so that today (1917) many English dramatic writers 
have attained Italian citizenship.” ** Castelli even goes so far as 
to claim for Italy the honor of according to Shaw, as dramatist, the 
greatest acclaim he has received in any European country. Shaw’s 
social and political writings remain untranslated into Italian; and 
only one novel, Cashel Byron’s Profession, and two works of criti- 
cism, The Quintessence of Ibsenism and The Perfect Wagnerite, 
have been published in Italian translation. All of Shaw’s plays, 
translated into Italian, have been published by the Société l’édition 
Mondadoni; and have attained wider sale than the published plays 
of any living Italian dramatist. 

Finally, in Spain, Shaw has made perhaps slowest progress, judging 
by the number of plays produced in the translations of the late Dr. 
Julio Brouta. Prior to the vear 1908, a considerable number of essays 
on Shaw had appeared in Spanish magazines and newspapers. In 
April of that year appeared a concise résumé of Shaw's life and esti- 
mate of his art, by Julio Brouta, “El Teatro de Bernard Shaw,” 
under “Letras Extrangeras,”’ Revista Critica, No. III, April, 1903.** 

On July 18, 1908, Shaw made his début in the Spanish theatre 
with Trata de Blancas (Ars. Warren’s Profession). As produced at 
the Théatre Independent in Madrid, the play was favorably received 
and had a good press. Until that time, Shaw was really unknown in 
Spain among men and women of letters: and this single production 
did not suffice to stimulate wide reading of his published dramatic 
works. But gradually, through the appearance of Brouta’s transla- 
tions, Piezas agradables y desagradables (Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant), popular acquaintance with Shaw's works in Spain was 
advanced. Prior to 1908, several of his plays had been produced 


47 Consult “Shaw on Napoleon,’ Corriere della Sera, July 15, 1915; Count 
Giacinto Cottini, “Emma Grammatica,” The Era (London), August 1, 1917. 
For an extended appreciation of Shaw by an Italian critic, consult Mario Borsa, 
The English Stage of To-Day (London, 1908), Chap. IV, pp. 120.166. IT am 
indebted to M. Cesare Castelli for interesting details regarding Shaw’s reception 
in Italy. Concerning Grammatica as the Maid, Castelli writes me (Milan, 
Italy, August 17, 1932): “Emma Grammatica won in Saint Joan an un- 
precedented success. The drama found in her a marvelous interpreter.” 

48 In this article is quoted the comment of the distinguished Spanish drama- 
tist, Jacinto Benavente, concerning Cesar and Cleopatra: “Es, en mi opinion, 
esta obra admirable, que acaso sa autor no estime en tanto, la mejor obra de 
unico autor dramatico inglés, que en los tiempos modernos es digno de interés 
y de estudio. He aqui una obra que bien mereceria Jos honores de la traduccion 
sin protesta de nadie, los cuidados de una mise en scene irreprochable y de una 
interpretacién modelo.” 
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in the Spanish language in Buenos Aires. It was not, however, until 
the production of Pygmalion, in the early twenties, that Shaw 
achieved a real success with the Spanish intelligentsia, With the 
aid of Dr. Brouta, the Martinez-Sierra Company arranged the play 
for production, even omitting some of the scenes, The production 
at the Eslava Theatre, Madrid, achieved a moderate success, al- 
though the general public was little conversant with English customs 
or psychology as exhibited in the play. 

Shaw’s unquestioned triumph in Spain was finally won in 1925. 
The late American Ambassador to Spain, Alexander R. Moore, wrote 
me from San Sebastian, August 25, 1925: “Shaw is known, and 
cited by the Spanish intellectual elite but otherwise has little follow- 
ing in Spain.” Santa Juana (Saint Joan), in a fitting translation, 
first appeared in the famous journal, Revista de Occsdente (Madrid), 
which also published in March of that year my extended conversa- 
sione with Shaw: “Literature y Erotismo.” On October 21, 1925, 
Santa Juana was produced at Barcelona at the Teatro Goya with 
“tremendous success” (Brouta), The title part was played by 
Margarita Xirgu. Shaw's victory in Spain was won at last,” 

And so ends the story of Bernard Shaw's literary and dramatic 
conquest of the civilized world. 


49 For information concerning the growth of interest in Shaw, his personality 
and writings, in Spain I am indebted to the courtesies of Dr. Julio Brouta, 
Seftor José Prat, and the late Alexander R. Moore, American Ambassador to 
Spain, 
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tress, 319; inaugurator of Ibsen 
movement, 353; in Candida, 378, 
379; engaged by Mansfield, 367, 
368; letter of advice from Shaw 
to, 369-372; letter from Shaw on 
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Adam brothers, one time owners of 
Adelphi Terrace, 735. 

Adams, Maurice, manifesto Vita 
Nuova, 140. 

Addams, Jane, one of list of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 692. 

Adelphi Terrace. See Residences. 

Admirable Bashville, The. See 
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to twenty, 60, 95. 
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Allen, Grant, go. 

Alma-Tadema, 348. 
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Shaw mentioned, 727. 
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visiting, 768. 

Americans, influence on Shaw, kin- 
ship with, 227; baiting by Shaw, 
764-767; Shaw quoted on neces- 
sity for insulting, 703. 

Anachronisms, Shaw’s revelry in, 
495, 496. 

Anarchism, impossibility of. Chap. 
XXIV, 217-226; among Fabians, 
refuted by Shaw, 218. 

Androcles and the Lion. See Plays. 

Anecdotage, Chap. lvi, 690-700; 
Chap. lvii, 701-708. 

Animals, love for. 
tarianism. 

Annajonska, the Bolshevik Empress. 
See Plays. 

Applause, Shaw’s comment on, 576. 

Apple Cart, The. See Plays. 

Archer, William, 800; meeting with, 
257; discoverer of Shaw, 258; 
influence on beginning playwrit- 
ing, 212; Shaw in collaboration 
with, 453, 454; efforts to reform 
Shaw, 446, 549, 550; Shaw's 
jokes, 692; as friend and critic 
of Shaw, 778, 779; one of list 
of visitors at Shaw’s home, 737; 
Ibsen translator, 310; in Ibsen 
campaign, 320, 338; on endowing 
National Theatre, 354; as critic 
of drama, 257, 258, 266; def- 
ciency as critic, 341; admiration 
for Pinero, 343; Shaw’s comment, 


See Humani- 
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Archer, William, continued 
338; comment on Shaw’s humor, 
504; depreciation of Shaw as 
playwright, 356; Shaw incapable 
of portraying death, 469; review- 
er of Shaw novel, 103; at Chi- 
cago performance of Candida, 
397; comment on Ceylon per- 
formance, 821 n. 30; work on 
Japanese drama, 822 n. 34; praise 
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censorship of Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession, 438 n. 1; excerpt from 
criticism of Widowers’ Houses, 
458; on season of 1904-05, 433. 

Architecture, Italian, Shaw’s com- 
ment on, 283-285. 

Argentine Theatre, Shaw’s plays in 
Rome, 829. 

Aristophanes, 607. 

Aristotle, one of eight “universe 
makers,” 674 n. 4. 

Armbruster, in campaign for Wag- 
ner, 208. 

Arms and the Man. See Plays. 

Armstrong, William, attracted by 
Shaw’s first reviews, 259. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, attack on Ibsen, 
460. 

Art, Shaw’s asceticism in, 672; 
early interest in, 47; criticism, 
263; campaign for Whistler, 268; 
criticism, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
264; criticism, Shaw estimate of 
John Millais, 265; popular con- 
ception discarded by Shaw, 671; 
Italian architecture, Shaw com- 


ment on, 283-285; matter and 


manner, 323; realism, Shaw’s at- 
titude toward, 270; sculpture, 
Shaw’s opinions of, 272, 273; 
Shaw launched as critic by Arch- 
er, 260. See also Impressionism. 

Art-Workers Guild, formation, 281; 
members of, 281 n. 15; Shaw’s 
address before, 285 n. 17. 

Arts and Crafts Movement, 281. 

Asquith, Elizabeth, playlet for, 514. 

Asquith, Herbert, 431; mentioned, 
as in Back to Methuselah, 537. 

Augustus Does His Bit. See Plays. 

Aveling, Edward B., contributor to 
Our Corner, 106; in Socialist 
League, 194. 

Aveling, Eleanor Marx, Ibsen trans- 
lator, 311; in Socialist League, 
104. 

Avenue Thzatre, first production of 
Arms and the Man at, 359-362. 

Ayliff, H. K., 800. 


Back to Methuselah. See Plays. 

Bacon, Francis, comparison with 
Shaw mentioned, xxvi. 

Bahr, Hermann, critique of Shaw, 
413, 414. 

Bakunin, Michael, 190; association 
with Wagner, 301. 

Balfour, Arthur J., 754; Shaw en- 
thusiast, 431; character in par- 
ody-play, 714. 

Bannister, Gertrude, efforts for 
Roger Casement, 646. 

Baring, Maurice, 800, 818 n. 24. 

Barney, Alice, 800. 
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691. 

Barrie, J. M., Shaw and others 
caricatured by, 508; in cartoon 
with Shaw, 729; character in 

- parody-play, 714. 

Barrymore, John, Shaw's criticism 
of, 333 n. 18. 
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Baughan, E. A, lampooned in 
Fanny’s First Play, 562. 
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100; English Socialist, 137; in 
Marxist circle, 154; in Socialist 
League, 194; manifesto on Marx, 
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3. 

Bayreuth, criticism of performances 
at, 299, 300. 

Beardsley, Aubrey, designer of cov- 
er for Shaw theatre program, 360. 

Bebel, August, Shaw’s criticism 
mentioned, 220; at international 
Socialist Congress, 251. 

Bedford Debating Society, Shaw’s 
attendance at, 124, 125. 

Beerbohm, Max, 257, 800; carica- 
turing of Shaw, 721, 722, 724; 
725, 728; cartoon, “Ruth,” men- 
tioned, 727; comment on Shaw, 
348; efforts to reform Shaw, 446; 
one of list of visitors at Shaw’s 
home, 737; parody of Shaw by, 
712, 713. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, 290, 553; 
influence on Shaw, 149; comment 
on, 291; Shaw’s attitude toward, 
297. 

Beeton, Henry R., Shaw in home 
of, 223; Economic Circle, 224. 

Bell, Alexander, 119. 

Bell, Chichester, 119; introduction 
of Shaw to Wagner’s music, 297. 

Bell, Graham, 1109. 

Bell, Melville, 119. 

Bellamy, Edward, quoted, 182, 183; 
influence of, 241; Shaw’s debt 
to, Xx. 

Belloc, Hilaire, with Chesterton, in 
onslaught on Shaw, 702; one of 
list of visitors at Shaw’s home, 
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Benelli, Sem, Italian producer of 
Shaw play, 830. 

Benevente, Jacinto, opinion of Ce- 
sar and Cleopatra, 831. 


Bennett, Arnold, in group cartoon 
with Shaw, 720. 

Benson, E. F., play on bill with 
Shaw’s, 444. 

Bergson, Henri, 516; quoted on the 
Will, 603; Shaw’s debt to, xx; 
Shaw’s relation to, 685. 

Berliner Theater, The Devil’s Disci- 
ple in, 421, 422. 

Bernhardt, Sarah, 370. 

Besant, Annie, brief comment, 290; 
on “Bloody Sunday,” 176; found- 
ing of magazine, 106; influence 
of Shaw on, 106; as Socialist 
debater, 162; Shaw’s comment, 
108. 

Besant, Sir Walter, sequel to A 
Doll’s House, 311. 

Bibesco, Princess, playlet for, 514. 

Bible, influence on Shaw’s style of, 
782. 

Bidou, Henri, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Binyon, Laurence, play on bill with 
Shaw’s, 444. 

Birmingham Repertory Theatre, or- 
ganized by Sir Barry Jackson, 
803; demonstration for Shaw, 
804; Shaw’s footlight speech, 
where found, 804 n. 11; history 
by Matthews, 804 n. 11. 

Birth control, advocacy of, 683, 
684. 

Bjorkman, Edwin, 800. 

Bjornson, Bjorn, producer of Shaw 
play in Norway, 815. 

Blackwood's, acceptance and rejec- 
tion of Immaturity, 91. 

Blake, William, mentioned, with 
five others, as “composite” of 
Shaw, 691; Shaw's kinship to, 
xix; comparison mentioned, 775. 

Bland, Edith Nesbit, contributor to 
Our Corner, 106; and the Fabi- 
ans, 164, 165. 

Bland, Hubert, 190; onginal mem- 
ber Fabians, 163; contributor to 
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Bland, Hubert, continued 
Our Corner, 106; in S. D. F.,, 
146; Shaw in home of, 164. 

“Bloody,” audience shocked by use 
of, 566, 567. 

Blow, Sidney, Shaw and Hall Caine 
burlesqued in play by, 606. 

Blum, Jean, article on Shaw by, 
825 n. 4I. 

Blum, Richard L., 799; Shaw letter 
in possession of, 200 n. 9. 

Boer War, Fabian attitude toward, 
240. 

Bohemia, Shaw’s plays produced in, 
820, 821. 

Borough Councillor, Shaw’s contri- 
bution as, 235. 

Borrowed Plumes, parodies of Shaw, 
“11. 

Borsa, Mario, Shaw advocate in 
Italy, 831 n. 47. 

Borup, J. M., Danish translator, 
opinion of Shaw’s plays, 800, 
815. 

Bournemouth, response to appeal 
for little theatre in, 756. 

Bowles, Gibson, in cartoon with 
Shaw, 7209. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, contributor to 
Our Corner, 106; challenged by 
Socialist league to debate against 
Shaw, 168; debate with Hynd- 
man, 169. 

Bradlaugh, Hypatia, contributor to 
Our Corner, 106. ; 
Brandes, Georg, Shaw critic in Den- 

mark, 814. 

Brentano, Lowell, at Shaw dinner, 
New York, 749 n. I. 

Brentano’s, piratical publishing of 
Shaw novel, 104, 105; choice of 
Shaw as publisher, 109. 

Bridges, Robert, chairman Commit- 
tee on Spoken English with 
Shaw and others, 783. 

Brieux, Eugéne, influence of Shaw, 
comment by Shaw, 780. 


Brisson, Adolfe, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Brooke, Stopford, 273. 

Brough, Fanny, 800. 

Brouta, Dr. Julio, translator and 
advocate of Shaw in Spain, 800, 
831, 832. 

Brown, Henry F., 801. 

Brown, Madox, praised by Shaw, 
268. 

Brown, Ralph A., 8o1. 

Browning Society, Shaw a member 
by mistake, 307. 

Bryan, William Jennings, 523; 
characterization by Shaw, 768. 
Budkevicz, N., Russian translator 

of Candida, 817. 

Bull, Johan, caricature of Shaw at 
seventy, 765. 

Bulwer, Lytton, Shaw delighted by 
novel of, 530. 

Bunnard, George, pen name of 
Shaw, 261. 

Bunyan, John, similarity of style, 
xix. 

Burke, Edmund, quoted, 611. 

Burne-Jones, Edward, comment by 
Shaw, 264; Shaw’s opinion of, 
273, 274. 

Burns, John, 170; “Bloody Sun- 
day,” 176; Socialist organizer, 


163. 
Burrows, Herbert, at founding of 
S. D. F., 138. 


Burton, Richard, at Shaw dinner, 
New York, 749 n. I. 

Butler, Samuel, 516; ideas basis 
of Major Barbara, 523; influence 
on Shaw, 685; brief comment, 
243, 272; mentioned, with five 
others, as “composite” of Shaw, 
691; Shaw converted to anti- 
Darwinianism, 684; similarity of 
style, mentioned, xix; Shaw’s 

. debt to, xx, 611. 

Butt, Clara, letter by Shaw refusing 
to write foreword, 771. 
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Byron, George, Lord, 517. 
Bystander, The, boycott of Shaw’s 
plays urged, 630. 


Cade, Jack, 190. 


Cesar and Cleopatra. See Plays. 
Cesar, Julius, Shaw’s character, 
493-495. 


Caine, Hall, Shaw preface in book 
by, 634; in cartoon with Shaw, 
720. 

Cambridge, comment by Shaw, 22. 

Campbell, Lady Colin, on Star staff, 
289. 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick, 340; first 
performance Cesar and Cleo- 
patra, 383; acting in Pygmalion, 
566; at Shaw dinner, New York, 
749, 750; love letters from Shaw, 


507. 

Candida. See Plays. 

Cannan, Gilbert, burlesque of Shaw 
and Granville-Barker in play by, 
605; lampooned in Fanny’s First 
Play, 562. 

Capek, Karel, drawing of Shaw, 
612. 

Capitalism, in America, Shaw’s 
opinion, 150; Shaw’s attitude, 
228, 229; liberty impossible un- 
der, 229; brief comment, 243; 
comment on American, 768; at- 
tacked in Major Barbara, 524; 
in Tract No. 2, 156; condemned 
in Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 463; 
infamous in The Apple Cart, 587. 

Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
See Plays. 

Caricatures and cartoons of Shaw, 
Chap. lx, 719-731. 

Carlyle, Thomas, as forerunner of 
Shaw, 691; comparison with, xix; 
pamphlets mentioned, 614; revolt 
against nineteenth century, 315. 

Carpenter, Edward, as friend of 
Shaw, 210. 


Carr, Frances, grandmother of 
Shaw, poverty-stricken, effect on 
family, 11. 

Carroll, Rev. William George, 
Shaw’s first teacher, 40. 

Carruthers, J. K., early English 
Socialist, 137. 

Cartoons and caricatures of Shaw, 
Chap. lx, 719-731. 

Casement, Sir Roger, attempt to se- 
cure Irish independence, 644; 
Shaw’s efforts for, 644-647; trial 
mentioned, xix; in cartoon with 
Shaw, description, 729. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
Novels. 

Castelli, Cesare, 800; Shaw advo- 
cate in Italy, 829; on Shaw’s 
conquest of Italy, 831. 

Castro-Leal, Antonio, 800. 

Cather, Rev. Robert, 109. 

Censorship, fought by Shaw, 346; 
in America, 436-438; Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession, 358; in Poland 
of Too True to Be Good, 819 
n. 26. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 607; com- 
. parison of Shaw with, xviii; as 
forerunner of Shaw, 691 n. 1. 
Cesare, O., war cartoon of Shaw, 
629; brief comment on war car- 

toon, 629. 

Cestre, Charles, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Ceylon. Shaw production in, 821. 

Chamberlain, Austen, 247. 

Champion, H. H., associate of 
Davidson, 139; associated with 
Olivier, 144; characterization, 
206, 207; first publisher Shaw 
novel, 206; enthusiasm for Cashel 
Byron’s Professton, 103; editor 
To-Day, 100; in Fellowship of 
the New Life, 140; n S. D. F, 
146; of The Modern Press, 206. 

Chapman and Hall, rejection of 
Shaw’s novels by, go. 


See 
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“Charing Cross Parliament,” mem- 
bers of cabinet, 167. 

Charles, Ernest, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Charrington, Charles, Ibsen actor, 
319; inaugurator of Ibsen move- 
ment, 353. 

Chesterton, Gilbert, 34; with Bel- 
loc, in onslaught on Shaw, 702; 
brief comment, 323; comment by 
Shaw, 247; in cartoon with Shaw, 
728; in group cartoon with Shaw, 
729; on Shaw and _ science, 
673. 

Chilton, Carroll Brent, 800; Shaw’s 
comment on article by, 771. 

Christian Social Union, 146. 

Church, Christian, comment on, 34. 
See also Religion. 

Churchill, Lady Randolph, corre- 
spondence with Shaw about 
luncheon, 752, 753. 

Churchill, Winston, comment on 
Shaw, 702; character in parody- 
play, 714; in cartoon with Shaw, 
720. 

Clark, Barrett H., 800. 

Clark, Norman, 800. 

Clark, William, associate of David- 
son, 139; early Fabian, 163; Fa- 
bian antagonist of Shaw, 165; 
end of career, 214; opinion of 
Thomas Davidson, 213; Shaw’s 
opinion of, 213, 214. 

Clerkship, in Dublin, 54, 55, 59; 
hatred of, 118. 

Cobbett, William, 128. 

Cobden-Sanderson, as Socialist, 240, 
241. 

Coburn, Alvin Langdon, 801; one 
of list of visitors at Shaw’s home, 
737; photographer of wrong Shaw 
house, 759. 

Cochran, Charles B., Shaw in revue 
by, 605. 

Cockerell, Sidney, 800. 

Collier, publisher Shaw short story, 


letter from Shaw about prize, 


114, IIS. 

Colonial Theatre, Boston, Too 
True to Be Good at, 806, 
807. 


Comedic spirit, anticlimax in Shaw’s 
humor, 33, 61, 62, 606; macabre 
humor, 769, 770; nature of, 29, 
809, 810; romance vs. common- 
sense, 470, 473, 610, 611; jester, 
immunity of, 690; levity, saving 
qualities of, 294, 295; origins in 
environment, 28, 29; influence of 
father and uncle, 29, 33, 34, 61, 
62; comment on Falstaff, 756, 
757; purpose of comedy, to 
Shaw, 340, 599; in You Never 
Can Tell, 480; Walkley’s test of 
comedy, 598. See also Anec- 
dotage; Comedy. 

Comedy, purpose of, to Shaw, 340, 
590; nature of modern, 607; 
modern transformation, 614, 615; 
Comedy and Tragi-comedy, Chap. 
], 607-626. 

Comedy Theater, Budapest, Shaw’s 
plays in, 820. 

Common Sense about the War, 
compared with Swift’s Conduct 
of the Allies, xix; effect of, 627- 
630. See also Pamphlets. 

Common Sense of Municipal Trad- 
ing, Shaw’s opinion of, 6. 

Commonweal, The, organ Socialist 
League, 104. 

Communism, 638, 790; brief com- 
ment, 245, 252; Shaw prophet of, 
xviii; Shaw as interpreter of, 
xxxi; address by Morris, 196; 
Russian, anticipated, 637; Rus- 
sian, mentioned, 231; visit to 
Russia, 768. 

Comstock, Anthony, protest against 
Shaw play, 436; philippic aimed 
at, 764. 

Comte, Auguste, influence on Oli- 
vier, 144. 
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Congreve, William, brief comment 
by Shaw, 316. 


Connell, Norreys, article on Shaw 


in Holland, 816 n. 21. 

Conrad, Joseph, in cartoon with 
Shaw, 720. 

Constable, first English edition of 
Shaw novels, 100. 

Conventional drama, basis of 
Shaw’s war with, 600. 

Conway, Hart, Chicago director 
Shaw play, 404, 800. 

Conway, Moncure D., contributor 
to Our Corner, 106. 

Copernicus, mentioned as one of 
eight “universe makers,” 674 n. 4. 

Coquelin, elder, quoted, 495. 

Corbett, James J., alleged Shaw 
letter to, 439; boxing scenes in 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, 104; 
at Shaw dinner, New York, 749 
n. I. 

“Corno di Bassetto,’ pen name of 
Shaw in The Star, 204. 

Cotten, Elizabeth B., 823 n. 35. 

Cottini, Count Giancinto, on Shaw 
conquest of Italy. 830, 831. 

Cotton, William, caricature of Shaw 
mentioned, 730. 

Councillor of Borough, Shaw as, 
232,233. 

Cowen, Joseph, at founding of 
S. D. F., 138. 

Craig, Gordon, 496; explanation of 
Irving’s rejection of The Man 
of Destiny, 482, 483. 

Crane, Walter, designer Fabian Es- 
says cover, 107; letter from 
Shaw on proposed Socialist party, 
196-200; mentioned by Shaw, 
176; trip to Italy with Shaw, 
281, 

Crawford, Rev. William, report on 
Shaw’s school record, 52. 

Crime, similarity to polite society; 
681. 


Critical works, “How William 


Archer Impressed Bernard Shaw,” 
457 n. 6; Preface to Archer, The 
Theatrical World, 474 n. 7; “The 
Art of Rehearsal,” 306 n. 2; 
“The Author’s View: A Criticism 
of Modern Book Printing,” 278 
n. 9; “Beethoven Broadcast,” 
298; “Belloc and Chesterton,” 
7o2 n. 1; “Bernard Shaw 
Abashed,” 323 n. 8; “Bernard 
Shaw and the Heroic Actor,” 490 
n. 5; “Better than Shakespear?”’, 
322 n. 7; “Madox Brown, Watts, 
and Ibsen,” 270 n. 2; “Blaming 
the Bard,” 320 n. 2; “Caesar and 
Cleopatra,” article, 494 n. 9; re- 
view of Cenci performance, 
quoted, 308 n. 4; “Mr. Shaw on 
The Devil’s Disciple,” 487 n. 2; 
“On Diabolonian Ethics,” 489 n. 
3; “On Dickens.” 611 n. 6; Dra- 
matic Opinions and Essays, 346 
n. 7; “A Dramatic Realist to 
His Critics,” 472 n. 3; “Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar,” 304; “Mr. Epstein’s 
Panel,” 273 n. 4; “The Future 
of British Music,’ 299 n. 13; 
“Giving the Devil His Due,” re- 
view of Nietzsche, 685 n. 17; 
“Mr. Frank Harris’s Shakspear,” 
510 n. 9; “How to make Plays 
Readable,” 671 n. 2; “Ibsen,” 
549; “King Arthur,” 273 n. 5; 
review of Love’s Labour's Lost, 
309; “Morris as Actor and 
Dramatist,” 274 n. 6; “The Mo- 
zart Centenary,” 298 n. I1; 
“Music,” 304 n. 21; The National 
Shakespear Theatre and the New 
Repertory Theatres, 335 n. 19; 
The Perfect Wagnerite, 300, 301; 
“From the Point of View of a 
Playwright,” 567 n. 14; “The 
Problem Play: A Symposium,” 
463 n. 12; The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism, 312; “The Religion of 
the Pianoforte,” 291 n. 4; “The 
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Critical works, continued 
Reminiscences of a Quinquage- 
narian,” 299 n. 13; ‘Revolt in 
the Desert,” review, 271 n. 3; 
“Saint-Joan,” 544; ‘Shakespear 
Set on His Legs at Last,” 335 
n. 19; “Shakespear’s Merry Gen- 
tlemen,” 325; “Mr. Shaw’s 
Method and Secret,” 463 n. 12; 
“Starved Arts Mean Low Pleas- 
ures,” 299 n. 13; “Tolstoy’s What 
as Art?”, 286; “Tolstoy: Trage- 
dian or Comedian?”, 607 n. 1; 
“A Word More about Verdi,” 
297 n. 10; “Wagner in Bay- 
reuth,” 300; “Why I Ought Not 
to Have Become a Dramatic 
Critic,” 348. 

Cromwell, Oliver, ancestor of Shaw, 
10. 

Crook, Rev. Robert, Headmaster 
Shaw’s first school, 109. 

Crosby Hall, speech by Shaw, anec- 
dote, 694. 

Crouse, Russel, 800, 809 n. 9. 

Cruikshank, Alfred B., on character 
of Hamlet, 331. 

Cunningham, W., in Beeton circle, 
223. 

Curie, Marie S., one of list of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 693. 


Daly, Arnold, xxx, 800; as actor, 
408, 409; in Candida, 380; influ- 
enced by Philadelphia produc- 
tion, 405; and Shaw in America, 
405-411; macabre comment by 
Shaw on death of, 769. 

Dalkey Hill, boyhood vacations at, 
12, 50. 

Dark Lady of the Sonnets, The. 
See Plays. 

Darwin, Charles, influence on Shaw, 
149, 675; Shaw’s opposition to, 
684. 


Daudet, Léon, opinion of Shaw, 
828. 

Davidson, Joseph, 792. 

Davidson, Thomas, appreciation by 
William James, 142 n. 7; career 
of, 138, 139, 142, 144; founder of 
Fellowship of the New Life, 1309. 

Davies, William H., Shaw’s discov- 
ery and assistance to, 741, 742. 

Davis, Richard Harding, delighted 
with Arms and the Man, 364. 

Dawes, Charles G., and Nobel 
Prize, 745. 

Death, facing imminence of, Shaw’s 
attitude, 786; scene, in The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, 557, 558. 

Debating, Fabian vs. Socialist 
League, 176; public, Shaw in, 
162; Shaw-Foote debate, 169; 
Shaw opposed to public debates, 
168. 

Debating societies, Shaw’s interests 
in, 120-125. 

Delsarte, Shaw’s opinion of, 264. 

Democracy, in The Apple Cart, 
584, 585. 

Democratic Federation, 
138; Morris a member, 
Morris’ withdrawal, 194. 

Denmark, early productions not 
successful in, 815. 

Denshawai affair, horrors shown by 
Shaw, 628; mentioned, xix. 

De Quincey, Thomas, influence on 
Shaw, 140. 

Descartes, portrait in Shaw’s work- 
room, 736. 

Deutsches Theater, Helden success, 
423. 

Devil’s Disciple, The. See Plays. 

Dickens, Charles, 671; in Adelphi 
Terrace neighborhood, 735; com- 
parison of Shaw with, 111; men- 
tioned, with five others as “com- 

_ posite” of Shaw, 691; Shaw's 
comment on, 611 n. 6, 613, 614; 
Shaw’s debt to, 735. 


founded, 
193; 
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Digges, Dudley, at Henderson lec- | Eddy, Mary Baker, Shaw’s view 


ture, 752. 


Dimnet, Abbé, opinion of Shaw, 


828. 

Dinner, in Shaw’s honor, New York. 
See Town Hall Club dinner. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, advice to Hynd- 
man, 138. 

Djafuulens barjunge, in Stockholm 
and Helsingfors, 813. See also 
Plays: Devil’s Disciple, The. 

Djaevelens Barn, in Norway, 815. 
See also Plays: Devil’s Disciple, 
The. 

Doctor's Dilemma, The. See Plays. 

Doil’s House, A., an “adaptation” 
of, 310. 

Donizetti, Gaetano, 290. 

Dowd, J. H., drawing of Shaw, 720. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, character 
in parody-play, 714. 

Drama criticism, Shaw’s view on, 
341. 

Drummond, Henry, 37. 

Dryden, John, brief comment by 
Shaw, 316; quoted, on applause, 
578. 

Dublin, life in, 27; schoolboy mem- 
ories of, 53, 54. 

Dukes, Ashley, 800. 

Dulac, Edmund, 800; cartoon draw- 
ing of Shaw, 641; caricature of 
Shaw, brief comment, 731. 

Duncan, Isadora, brief comment, 
270. 

Dunn, Nicol, letter to, on ancestry, 


24. 

Diirer, Albrecht, reproductions of 
prints in Shaw’s workroom, 736 

Duse, Eleonora, 370. 

Dyson, Will, caricature of Shaw 
brief comment on, 727; as carica- 
turist of Shaw, 731. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard, account 0: 
Back to Methuseloh production 
806 n. 6. 


of, 677. 

Edgeworth, F. Y. 
circle, 223. 

Edison, Thomas A., opinion sought 
on all subjects, xxvi; one of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 692. 

Education, ideas on, 18. 

Edward VII, disapproval of Arms 
and the Man, 471. 

Edwards. Clement, 170. 
Efross, N.. translator into Russian 
of Cesar and Cleopatra, 817. 
Einstein, Albert, comparison with 
Shaw, mentioned, 673; one of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 692; men- 
tioned, 793; portrait in Shaw’s 
workroom, 736; theories in Too 
True To Be Good, 589; Shaw at 
Einstein banquet. 373. 

Elgar, Sir Edward, comment on 
Shaw, 294; Shaw’s letter con- 
cerning attendance at oratorio, 


, 154; in Beeton 


772, 773; Shaw's estimate of, 
304. 
Ellehauge, Martin, comment on 


Shaw’s influence on Hauptmann, 
780. 

Ellis, Alexander, 120. 

Ellis, Ashton, translator of Wagner, 
298. 

Ellis, Havelock. member of Fellow- 
ship of the New Life, 142 n. 7. 

Ellis, Mary, at Shaw dinner, New 
York, 749 n. I. 

Elton, Oliver, review of Candida, 
378, 379. 

Empire Theatre, 
play in, 821. 

Engel, Louis, 260. 

Epstein, Jacob, sculptor, enced 
by Shaw, 272. 

Erskine, John, influence of Shaw 
on, 781. 

Eton, comment by Shaw, 22. 


Bombay, Shaw 
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Ettinghausen, Maurice L., 800. 
Euripides, 607. 


Fabian Essays, publication of, 180; 
Shaw’s contribution, 184; Webb’s 
opinion of Shaw’s contribution, 
182, 

Fabian Parliamentary League, man- 
ifesto, 176. 

Fabian Socialism, nature of, 180, 
181. 

Fabian Society, Chaps. xvii-xxii, 
137-204; anarchism in, 218; early 
members, 163; evolution to sci- 
entific economics, Chap. xxi, 172- 
189; formation, program, 141; 
name, 141; history by Pease, 141 
n. 6; initiators, 137; Shaw drawn 
to, 146; reasons for joining, 155; 
influence in politics, 177; influ- 
ence on French and German So- 
cialism, 250; internal strife, 165; 
attitude toward Boer War, 186, 
240; attitude toward the Liberal 
Party, 185; in Labour govern- 
ment, 250; watchwords, 175; 
sense of humor, 173; after Shaw’s 
resignation, 249; Shaw’s services 
to, 166; Shaw vs. Wells, Chap. 
xxii, 190-204; Webb’s contribu- 
tion, 160; Tract No. 2, quoted, 
156, 157. 

Fabian tracts. See Pamphlets. 

Fagan, J. B., skit “Shakespeare vs. 
Shaw,” 605. 

Fanny’s First Play. See Plays. 

Farr, Florence, 800; comment on 
Ellen Terry, 498; career of, 355 
n. 2; in first Shaw play, 355; 
brief comment, 359. 

Fascinating Foundling, The. 
Plays. 

Fellowship of the New Life, out- 
line of program, 140 n. 5; size 
and duration, 142; split in, 140, 
141, 142; first members, 139. 


See 


Filming, of Shaw’s plays, anecdote, 
697, 704, 705; refusal to film 
plays, 791. 

Filon, Augustin, comment on The 
Philanderer, 461; article on Shaw, 
825; analysis of article on Shaw, 
828. 

Flagg, James Montgomery, carica- 
ture of Shaw, comment on, 727, 
728. 

Flandrin, landscape by, in Shaw’s 
workroom, 736. 

Foote, G. W., 129; opponent of 
Fabians, 167; opponent of Shaw 
in debate, 169. 

Forbes, Ernest, caricature of Shaw, 
brief comment on, 727. 

Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston, 
Cesar and Cleopatra written for, 
490; comment by Shaw, 333 n. 
17; in The Devil’s Disceple, 378, 
490; East End production, The 
Devil’s Disciple, 382; member of 
Advisory Committee on Spoken 
English with Shaw and others, 
783. 

Ford, Rev. F. W., opponent of 
Shaw in debate, 161. 

Ford, Henry, 693; opinion sought 
on all subjects, xxvi; one of list 
of twelve greatest contempora- 
ries, Henderson’s opinion, 692. 

Foss, George R., 790. 

Fourier, communism of, 217. 

Fox, George, Shaw’s debt to, xx. 

Foxwell, H. S., in Beeton circle, 
223. 

France, Shaw’s first plays in, 427, 
428; increase of interest in Shaw, 
443; Shaw’s position in, 823, 829. 

France, Anatole, comparison of 
Shaw with, xxxii, 826. 

Fraser, Lovat, caricature of Shaw, 
228: comment on caricature of 

- Shaw, 228. 

Frau Gittas Sthne. See Plays: 
Jitta’s Atonement. 
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Frau Warren’s Gewerbe. See Plays: 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 

Freud, theories of, in Too True to 
Be Good, 580. 

Friendship, Shaw’s attitude toward, 
778, 784. 

Frohman, Charles, 405; anecdote, 
767; failure with Repertory The- 
atre, 560. 

Frost, R. T. B., on The Christian 
Socialist, 146. 


Galileo, as one of eight “universe 
makers,” 674 n. 4. 

Galsworthy, John, influenced by 
Shaw, 780. 

Galton, F. W., 800. 

Gamboa, Jose Joaquin, comment of 
Mexican critic, 821 n. 29. 

Gandhi, one of list of twelve great- 
est contemporaries, Henderson's 
opinion, 692. 

Gardiner, A. G., comment on Heart- 
break House, 581. 

Garland, Hamlin, letter from Shaw 
on Henry George and Socialism, 
149-151. 

Garretto, Rola, caricatures of Shaw, 
brief comment, 727. 

Garrick Theatre, Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, censorship of, 436- 
438; Shaw’s plays in, 435-438; 
Saint Joan successfully produced 
at, 806. 

G. B. S., meaning of, xxiii; success- 
ful fiction, 349, 662; Shaw’s opin- 
ion of fictional character, 702. 

Geary, Sir William N. M., 800. 

George, Henry, arrested, 147, 148; 
influence on Olivier, 144; influ- 
ence on Shaw, xx, 148, 149, 153; 
influence on Socialism, 148, 149; 
Shaw’s opinion, 149-151. 

Germany, Shaw’s plays in 1905- 
1906, 442, 443; Shavian invasion 
of, 413-426; opinion of von Key- 


serling, 811, 812; message from 
Stresemann, 811; caricature of 
Shaw showing hostility, 729, 730; 
use of Shaw pamphlet as propa- 
ganda, 636; Socialism in, Shaw’s 
opinion of, 220; Socialism in, 
influence of Fabian Society, 250. 

Getting Married. See Plays. 

Gilbert, W. S., position in English 
drama, 353; quoted, 724, 725; 
similarity of style mentioned, xix. 

Gissing, comment on, 91. 

Gladstone, W. E., 137. 

Glennie, J. S. Stuart, contributor 
to Our Corner, 106. 

Glimpse of Reality, The. See Plays. 

Goethe, J. W. von, 290, 517; brief 
comment by Shaw, 316; short 
quotation, 487; comparison with 
Shaw, 673. 

Goldoni Theatre, Shaw play in Ven- 
ice, 830. 

Gosse Edmund, in cartoon with 
Shaw, 720. 

Gotvalt, V., Russian translator of 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 817. 
Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers, 
drawing, “The Superman,” 484; 

as caricaturist of Shaw. 728. 

Gounod, Charles, 290. 

Graham, Cunninghame, revolution- 
ary, 176; anecdote, 181; on Sat- 
urday Review staff, 305; model 
for character in play, 473. 

Grammatica, Emma, Italian actress 
and Shaw advocate, 829, 830. 

Grano, Sarah, influenced by Shaw, 
780. 

Granville-Barker, Harley, conspicu- 
ous as disciple of Shaw, 780; in 
The Devil's Disciple, 375; part- 
nership with Vedrenne, 430; bril- 
liant season, 444, 445; organiza- 
tion of Royal Court Theatre, 
504; one of list of visitors at 
Shaw’s home, 737; Shaw’s opin- 
ion of, 390. 
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Great Catherine. See Plays. 

Green, Paul, speech at Shaw din- 
ner, New York, 740. 

Gregory, Lady, production of The 
Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet 
brought to London, 527. 

Grein, J. T., 799; efforts to produce 
Ibsen plays, 354, 355; in Ibsen 
crusade, 320; founding of Inde- 
pendent Theatre, 447; on The 
Devil’s Disciple, 381, 382; rem- 
iniscence of Shaw’s beginning 
playwriting, 455, 456; review of 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 390 n. 
14; Shaw letter to, on theatre in 
90'S, 447-449. 

Grey, Sir Edward, in Common 
Sense about the War, 631; at- 
tacked by Shaw, 632, 633. 

Guilbert, Yvette, one of list of 
visitors at Shaw’s home, 737. 

Guild of St. Matthew, 146. 

Guild Theatre, Shaw anecdote, 706, 
707; New York, Shaw patron 
Saint of, 805; successful produc- 
tions in, 806. 

Gurley, Walter, mother’s family 
name, 28; uncle of Shaw, influ- 
ence of, 33, 34. 

Guyot, Yves, contributor to Our 
Corner, 106. 


Haeckel, Ernst, contributor to Our 
Corner, 106. 

Haensel, Paul, 800, 818 n. 24; com- 
ment on Russian production of 
Cesar and Cleopatra, 817 n. 21. 

Haig, Sir Douglas, invitation to 
Shaw to visit war front, 638. 

Haldane, J. B. S., on Shaw and 

' science, 673. 

Haldane, R. B., contributor to Our 
Corner, 106; routed by Fabians, 
178, 170. 

Hale, Louise Closser, at Shaw din- 
ner, 749 nN. I. 


Halm, Alfred, Berlin producer, 421, 
422, 
Halpin, Mr., second schoolmaster of 


Shaw, 53. 
Hammersmith Socialist Society, fa- 
mous members, 279; Sunday 


night lectures, 280. 

Hamon, Augustin, campaign for 
Shaw in France, 824, 825; trans- 
lator of Shaw’s plays into French, 
800, 823, 824, 825. 

Hamon, Mme. Henriette, collabora- 
tor of French translations, 823- 
825. 

Hampstead Historic Club, formed, 
154; Olivier’s reminiscence, 145; 
fortnightly, 166. 

Hampstead Historic Society, 222; 
influence on Fabians, 163; Oli- 
vier’s reminiscence, 164. 

Handel, G. F., 290. 

Hankin, St. John, as influenced by 
Shaw, 780. 

Hansen, Adolf, Shaw article in Den- 
mark, 814. 

Hapgood, Norman, 384; comment 
on Shaw play, 398; on censor- 
ship of Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion, 438 n. 1. 

Harden, Maximilian, 639; refusal 
to yield to war psychology, 622. 

Hardie, Keir, 188; Labour Party 
leader, 201. 

Hardwicke, Cedric, actor at Mal- 
vern Festivals, 805 n. 5. 

Hardy, Thomas, in cartoon with 
Shaw, 7209. 

Harper and Brothers, anecdote, 
104; editor of Shaw novel, 103. 

Harris, Frank, 29; employer of 
Shaw, 305; Shaw charged with 
plagiarism by, 510. 

Harrison, Austin, Shawanecdote, 706. 

Harrow, comment by Shaw, 22. 

Hart, Sir Robert, 20. 

Harvey, Lady Martin, in first Shaw 


play, 355. 
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Hauptmann, Gerhardt, influence of 
Shaw, 780. 

Hawtrey, Charles, Shaw anecdote, 
707, 708. 

Haymarket Theatre, Vedrenne- 
Barker production of Getting 
Married at, 803; Shaw’s breach 
with, 374, 375; You Never Can 
Tell at, 374. 

Headlam, Stewart, Fabian in public 
office, 199; as friend of Shaw, 
137, 207. 

Heartbreak House. See Plays. 

Heidt, Joseph L., 800. 

Helburn, Theresa, 799, 809 n. 9; 
correspondence about Major Bar- 
bara, 808, 809; assistance to 
speech at Shaw dinner, 749. 

Helden. See Plays: Arms and the 
Man. 

Helmholz, Shaw’s boyhood reading 
of, 675. 

Henley, William E., 110; suggestion 
for dramatizing Shaw novel, 103. 

Herford, Oliver, 800; as caricaturist 
of Shaw, 728-730; drawing and 
verse by, 307; drawing and verse, 
comment on, 726; description of 
Shaw caricature, verse quoted, 
730. 

Hermant, Abel, opinion of Shaw, 
828. 

Hesper, drawing of Shaw, 122. 

Hevesi, Dr. Alexander, 800, 820 n. 
28; Hungarian translator of 
Shaw’s plays, 820. 

Henderson, Archibald, at first per- 
formance of Shaw play, 3; assist- 
ance of Lord Olivier, 145; first 
correspondence with Shaw, 4, 5; 
codperation of Shaw with, 798; 
collection of Shaviana, 799; ded- 
icatory tribute by Shaw for 
Yackety Yack, 763; discovery of 
Shaw, campaign for Shaw, xxvii; 
effect of earlier biography, xxix; 
estimate of Shaw, xxxii; Gran- 


ville-Barker introduced to inter- 
national public by, 780 n. 3; new 
note on Shaw in dinner speech, 
751, 752; periodical writings by: 
“America and Fair Play,” Greens- 
boro Daily News, 623 n. 1; “Ber- 
nard Shaw als Dramatiker,” 
Deutsche Revue, 827 n. 43; 
“Bernard Shaw Intime,” Mercure 
de France, 827 n. 43; “Bernard 
Shaw: Legend and Man,” The 
Review of Reviews, 721 n. 2; 
“Bernard Shaw Nearer in Spirit 
to Americans than to English- 
men,” New York Times, 227 n. 
1; “Bernard Shaw the Man,” 
“Bernard Shaw on Women and 
Children,” “Bernard Shaw’s Vi- 
sion of the Future,’ The Golden 
Book, 737 n. 2; “Bernard Shaw’s 
World Conquest,” Theatre Guild 
Bulletin, 811; “The Career of 
Bernard Shaw.” The Arena, 818 
n. 23: “La Carriére de Bernard 
Shaw,” L’Humanité Nouvelle, 
825 n. 40; “George Bernard 
Shaw.” Deutsche Revue, 826 n. 
43; “George Bernard Shaw—In- 
time,” The Reviewer, 737 n. 2; 
“The Gloomy Dean Turns Gay,” 
International Book Review, 754 n. 
3; “The New Drama in England,” 
The Forum, 780 n. 3; “The Phi- 
losophy of Bernard Shaw,” At- 
lantic Monthly, first exposition of 
subject, 669 n. 1; “The Real Ber- 
nard Shaw,” Munsey’s Magazine, 
737 n. 2; “Real Conversations 
with Bernard Shaw,” North Caro- 
lina University Magazine, 737 n. 
2; “Shaw as a Prize Winner,” 
Brentano’s Book Chat, 746 n. 6; 
“Mr. Shaw Takes Up Prison Re- 
form,’ New York Times Book 
Review, 682; Shaw’s attitude 
toward, 30, 31; Shaw’s opinion 
of biography, 761, 762; Table 
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Henderson, Archibald, continued 
Talk of George Bernard Shaw, 
translated into Japanese, 822; 
biography of Shaw, attitude of 
Walkley toward, 781, 782; works 
on Shaw and modern drama, xvii 
n. 1; statement of point of view 
as biographer, 798; on war-clouds 
before the War, 622, 623 n. I. 

Henderson, Barbara, Henderson’s 
acknowledgments to his wife, 
8o1. 

Hewlett, Maurice, character in par- 
ody-play, 714. 

Hjaltar, at Svenska Teater, 812. 
See also Plays: Arms and the 
Man. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel, 110. 

Hoffmeister, Adolf, caricature of 
Shaw, 24; caricatures of Shaw, 
brief comment, 727. 

Holland, Shaw productions in, 815, 
816. 

Holliday, Jessie, 800. 

Holmes, Maurice, Some Biblio- 
graphical Notes on the Novels of 
Bernard Shaw, reference to, 103 


Nn. 5. 
Holt, Mrs. Roland, arrangements 
for Shaw dinner, New York, 748. 
Hopkins, Roy M., 800. 
Hoppé, E. O., 801; one of list of 
visitors at Shaw’s home, 737. 
Horniman, Miss A. E. F., benefac- 
tor of theatre, 359; subsidizer of 
Shaw play, 593. 

Houghton, Stanley, Shaw’s influ- 
ence on writings, 780. 

How He Lied to Her Husband. See 
Plays. 

Howells, William D., impressed by 
Arms and the Man, 364. 

Hubbard, Elbert, piratical publica- 
tion of Shaw essay by, 36. 

Humanitarianism, anti-vivisection 
campaign, 678; destructive sport 
condemned, reasons for, 678, 


679; basis of, 680; prisons, aim 
of, 682; approval of Russia’s 
killing of undesirables, 681; pris- 
ons, effect of, 681; prostitution, 
campaign against, 683; campaign 
against Science, 676, 677; Shaw’s 
social ideal, 682, 683. 

Humor, American vs. English, 716. 
See also Comedic spirit. 

Huneker, James, on Arms and the 
Man, 362, 363; brief comment 
by, 411; letter from Shaw on 
Candida, 505; opinion of Shaw 
article, “Bernard Shaw and 
Women,” 112 n. 21. 

Hungary, Shaw’s plays in, 820. 

Hunt, Henry, 128. 

Huxley, William, Shaw’s attitude 
toward, 687. 

Hyndman, Henry M., 800; claim of 
discovering Shaw, 265; comment 
on, 191; converted by Marx, 145, 
146; debate with Bradlaugh, 169; 
efforts to write Socialists, 195; 
influence of Marx on, 137, 138; 
letter from Shaw on S. African 
question to, 186-189; and Mor- 
ris, 193-196; organizer of unem- 
ployed, 163; vs. Shaw, 199. 

Ibsen, Henrik, 339; battle for, men- 
tioned, 776; championed by 
Shaw, Chap. xxx, 305-316; 338, 
342; championed by Archer, 338; 
compared with Shakespeare, 314; 
compared with Shaw by Archer, 
311; comparison mentioned, 776; 
contrasted with Shaw, 469; cru- 
sade, 319, 320; debt to Parisian 
School, 468; essay read by Shaw 
to Fabians, 311, 312; first pro- 
duction of play by, 353; lack of 
popularity in England, 321, 322; 
mention of book on, 32; forerun- 
ner of Shaw, 691 n. 1; production 

-of Ghosts, effect of, 354; influ- 
ence on Shaw of, 212; modern 
tragi-comedy in, 607; Shaw’s at- 
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Ibsen, Henrik, continued 
titude toward, 313-315; Shaw’s 
estimate of, 302, 303; Shaw 
quoted, on A Doll’s House, 
600; Shaw’s similarity to, men- 
tioned, xxi; society in three 
classes concerning, 460; use of 
interludism, 597. 

Ihminen ja yli-thminen, produced in 
Finland, 813, 814. See also 
Plays: Man and Superman. 

Imitators, failure of, 770. 

Immaturity. See Novels. 

Impressionism, attitude of Shaw 
toward, 268; defense of, 275. 

Inca of Perusalem, The. See Plays. 

Independent Labor Party, 146. 

Independent Theatre, challenged to 
produce masterpieces, 467; found- 
ing of, 355; comment by Shaw, 
448, 449; tour of Ibsen and 
Shaw, 378. 

Inge, W. R., Shaw’s verse on pro- 
nunciation of name, 754, 756; on 
progress, Shaw’s attitude, 687. 

Ingres, Jean, comment by Shaw, 
269. 

Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Capi- 
talism and Socialism, analysis of, 
242, 243. 

Interlude at the Playhouse. 
Plays. 
Invitations, 
749-754. 
Ireland, art in, 47; Casement’s at- 
tempt to secure independence, 
644-647; Home Rule, 251; in 
John Bull?s Other Island, 5609- 
576; portrayed in O’Flaherty, 
V.C., 514; religion in, Chap. vi, 
40-47; Shaw’s attitude toward, 

49, 53, 571, 573. 

Irish National Theatre, 359. 

Irrational Knot, The. See Novels. 

Irving, Henry, battle with, 776; 
and The Lyceum criticized by 


See 


famous answers to, 


Shaw, 496; and The Man of Des- 


tiny, 373; Shaw’s attitude toward, 


373 n. 5; Shaw’s comment on 
acting, 309. 
Ishida, Kenji, author, Japanese 


monograph on Shaw, 822. 
Italy, Shaw’s plays in, 829, 830, 
831; Shaw’s trips to, 283, 285. 


Jackson, Sir Barry, 805 n. 5; com- 
ment on Heartbreak House, 581; 
as London manager, 804 n. 8; 
praised by Shaw, 804; services 
in theatre organization, 803. 

Jackson, Holbrook, 800. 

James, Henry, character in parody 
play, 714; opinion of Shaw tirade 
against America, 766, 767. 

James, William, Shakespeare criti- 
cism quoted, 326. 

Japan, contemporary dramatists 
popular in, 821 n. 31; The Drama 
in Japan, William Archer, 822; 
Ibsen’s plays in, 821, 822; Shaw 
productions in, 821, 822, 823. 

Jarno, successful Helden producer 
in Germany, 423. 

Jarvis, Mrs. Rose, mentioned, 199. 

Jenner, Edward, popular errors ex- 
posed, 677. 

Jeremiah, prophet, mentioned with 
five others, as “composite” of 
Shaw, 691. 

Jevons, Stanley, 180, 222, 223; dis- 
cussion of theories of, 225; in- 
fluence on Shaw, 675. 

Jitta’s Atonement. See Plays. 

John, Augustus, 792; in cartoon 
with Shaw, mentioned, 720; 
poster-portrait of Shaw, brief 
comment, 736. 

John Bull’s Other Island. See Plays. 

Johnston, Sir Harry, influence of 
Shaw, 780. 

Jones, Daniel, member of Commit- 
tee on Spoken English with Shaw 
and others, 783. 
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Jones, Henry Arthur, 800; “adap- 
tation” of Ibsen, 310 n. 6; aliena- 
tion from Shaw, 648; assault on 
Shaw’s Shakespeare criticism, 
321; attack on Wells, 651, 652; 
Bahr’s opinion, 414; campaign 
against Shaw, 649-655; in car- 
toon with Shaw, mentioned, 729; 
on English drama, 393; final bit- 
terness toward Shaw, 344; indig- 
nation at Shakespeare criticism, 
319; letter on drama, 474 n. 7; 
mentioned as opponent of Shaw, 
xxix; overshadowed by Shaw, 
xxx; play by, 404, 405; position 
in English drama, 353; Shaw let- 
ter on drama quoted, 343; Shaw’s 
opinion of, as a dramatist, 343; 
Shaw’s reviews of, 309, 309 n. 5. 

Jones, Lloyd, member Committee 
on Spoken English with Shaw 
and others, 783. 

Jonson, Ben, 325. 

Journalism, early failure in, 96; 
Shaw’s abandonment of, 348, 349; 
Shaw’s attitude toward, 261, 262. 

Joyce, James, 53. 

Joynes, James Leigh, arrested, 147, 
148; co-editor of To-Day, 100; 
contributor to Our Corner, 106; 
as friend of Shaw, 208-210; in 
S. D. F., 146; tragic death of, 
208. 


Kaufmann, Angelica, frescoes in 
Adelphi Terrace by, 735. 

Kayssler, Friedrich, German pro- 
ducer, 418, 419. 

Kelmscott House, Shaw at, 280. 

Kelmscott Press, 124; changes in 
bookmaking, 277. 

Kennedy, Charles Rann, at Shaw 
dinner, New York, 749 n. 1. 

Kennerley, Mitchell, 801. 

Kennerley, Morley, 801. 

Keogh, Andrew, 801. 


Kepler, Johann, mentioned as one 
of eight “universe makers,” 674 
nN. 4. 

Kessler, Count Harry, manifesto to 
England, 625. 

Keyserling, von, opinion of Shaw, 
811, 812. 

King’s Theater, Budapest, Shaw’s 
plays in, 820. 

Kingsley, Canon, 217. 

Kipling, Rudyard, one of list of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 693; in 
cartoon with Shaw, mentioned, 
720. 

Klaw Theatre, double bill, 806. 

Knox, John, Shaw’s debt to, xx. 

Kropotkin, Lebedev and Sascha, 
authorized Russian translators of 
Shaw, 817 n. 22. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter, and Shaw 
vs. Science, 673. 

Kruger, S. J. P., Shaw’s comment 
on, 187, 188. 

Kuilman, Johan, Dutch translator, 
815. 

Kurtisoren, in Stockholm, 813. See 
also Plays: Philanderer, The. 
Kusuyama, Masuo, Japanese trans- 

lator The Man of Destiny, 822 


N. 33. 


Lalaing, Count, request to Shaw to 
write appeal for Belgium, 635. 
Lamarck, Shaw’s debt to, xx; in- 
fluence on Shaw, 685, 686. 

Lamb, Charles, 325. 

Land Nationalization 
headed by Wallace, 148. 

Lane, Joseph, 176; in Socialist 
League, 194. 

Lange, Herman de, producer, and 
Shaw, 459. 

Langner, Laurence, 799; 809 n. 9; 
letter from Shaw on Theatre 
Guild production, 807, 808; 


Society, 
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Langner, Laurence, continued 
speech at Shaw dinner, New 
York, 740. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, 163; revolt 
against nineteenth century, 315. 

Lavery, Sir John, 801; in cartoon 
with Shaw, mentioned, 720. 

Lawford, Ernest, at Shaw dinner, 
New York, 749 n. I. 

Lawrence, T. E., Shaw’s admiration 
for, 271. 

Lawson, Cecil, 116, 117. 

Lecky, James, musical instruction, 
120. 

Lee, George John Vandaleur, mu- 
sician, member of Shaw house- 
hold, 26; status, and influence on 
family, 28; as music teacher, 45, 
46; departure from Shaw home, 
54; death, 117. 

Leeds Choral Society, Shaw’s letter 
concerning performance by, 772, 


Lenihan, Winifred, at Shaw dinner, 
New York, 749 n. 1. 

Lenin, N., mentioned, 146, 217; in 
revolution, 252; Shaw's support 
of, 220. 

Leonardo, comparison with Shaw 
mentioned, 673. 

Levy, H. H., opponent of Fabians, 
167. 

Lewis, Sinclair, Shaw’s approval of 
attitude toward Nobel Prize, 702. 

Liberal Party, attacked by Fabians, 
185. 

Liberty, nature of, 229, 230. 

Lichnowsky, Prince, conversation 
with Shaw on possibility of war, 
624. 

Liebknecht, Shaw’s description of, 
220. 

Lineen, William, in Cesar and Cleo- 
patra, 398. 

Lister, Joseph, popular errors ex- 
posed by, 677. 

Liszt, Franz, mentioned, 300. 


Shaw 
593; 


Little theatre movement, 
and O’Neill parents of, 
Shaw’s plays in, 594, 595. 

Lloyd-George, David, mentioned, 
as in Back to Methuselah, 537. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, quoted on Major 
Barbara, 524-525. 

London, early struggle, 116; efforts 
in journalism, 96; theatre in 80’s, 
353; theatre in go’s, Shaw’s opin- 
ion, 447-449; timidity of theatre 
managers, 395, 396; Shaw’s atti- 
tude toward, 49. 

Longfellow, H. W., brief comment, 
290. 

Loraine, Robert, xxx, 800; New 
York producer of Shaw play, 435. 

Love Among the Artists. See 
Novels. 

Lunarcharsky, Anatole, communist 
attitude toward Shaw, 819 n 
25. 

Lyceum, Shaw’s breach with, 373. 

Lynch, Bohun, as caricaturist of 
Shaw, 728. 


Mallock, Wm. H., controversy with, 
236-238. 

Malmberg, Aino, Finnish translator, 
814. 

Malvern British Film Festival, first 
Shaw “talkie,” 805. 

Malvern Festival, greatest English 
recognition of Shaw. 804, 805; 
productions, 805 n. 5. See also 
Jacksen, Sir Barry. 

Macarthy, Lillah, one of list of vis- 
itors at Shaw’s home, 737. 

Macdonald, J. Ramsay, 631; capitu- 
lation to capitalism, 252; dinner 
in honor of, Shaw invited to, 754; 
formation of Labour Party, 248, 
249; member, Fellowship of the 
New Life, 142 n. 7; prime minis- 
ter, 250. 

McDonnell, Hon. Mrs. Angus, 800. 
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Macduff, Shakespeare’s, ancestor of 
Shaw, 10. 


McKee, Rev. T. A., governor 
Shaw’s first school, 19. 
Mackintosh, Amelia, Shaw pen 


name, 261. 

Macmillan, Sir George, impressed 
by Jmmaturity, 91. 

McNulty, Edward, letter to, 306; 
schoolfellow, 60, 61. 

Major Barbara. See Plays. 

Man and Superman. See Plays. 

Man Kan Aldrig Veta, in Stock- 
holm, 812. See also Plays: You 
Never Can Tell. 

Man of Destiny, The. 

Manchester University, 
chair at, 21. 

Mannen och Hans Ofverman, in 
Sweden and Finland, 812, 814. 
See also Plays: Man and Super- 
man, 812. 

Manifesto of English Socialists, 
Shaw’s opinion, 195 n. 6, 198. 

Mansfield, Richard, American pro- 
ducer and actor, xxx, 800; Amer- 
ican production Arms and the 
Man, 363; and Candida, 367; 
characterization by Shaw, 399; 
in The Devil's Disciple, 375, 376; 
early producer of Shaw plays, 3; 
letter from Shaw on rejection of 
Cesar and Cleopatra, 400; model 
for Shaw character, 489; and 
The Philanderer, 357, 358. 

Mansfield, Mrs. Richard, 799; 
speech at Shaw dinner, New 
York, 749. 

Mantzius, Karl, translator, director, 
actor, 815. 

Marbury, Elisabeth, 497; Shaw let- 
ter to, 365. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, one of list of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 692. 

Mari, Febo, Italian actor, 830. 

Mark, T., translation into Russian 


See Plays. 
declined 


of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, with 
E. Mattern, 817. 

Markhams, ancestors of Shaw, Io. 

Marriage, Shaw’s account of his 
wedding, 350. See also Payne- 
Townshend, Charlotte F.; for 
views on marriage, see Women. 

Marriott, Ernest, caricature of 
Shaw mentioned, 727. 

Martin Beck Theatre, The Apple 
Cart at, 806. 

Marx, Karl, 6; brief comment, 
Shaw, 188; discussion of theories 
of, 225; influence in England, 
137, 138, 145, 146; influence on 
Shaw, 153-155, 222; 11, 217; re- 
volt against nineteenth century, 
315; Shaw’s debt to, xx; Shaw’s 
difficulty with, 221. 

Massé, H. J. L. J., 800. 

Massingham, H. W., as editor of 
The Star, 289; friend on Star, 
260; one of list of visitors at 
Shaw’s home, 737; Shaw launched 
in music criticism by, 287. 

“Matt,” as cartoonist of Shaw, 
729. 

Mattern, E., translation into Rus- 
sian of Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
with T. Mark, 817. 

Mathematics, Shaw acquaintance- 
ship with, attitude toward, 675, 
676. 

Matthews, Bache, A History of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
804 n. 8. 

Matthison, Edith Wynne, at Shaw 
dinner, New York, 749 n. 1. 

Maude, Aylmer, anecdote in Tol- 
stoy biography on Shaw, 780, 


799. 

Maude, Cyril, 374. 

Maugham, Somerset, Shaw’s influ- 
ence on writings, 780. 

Maurice, Edmund, impersonator of 
Shaw, 429 n. 1. 

Maxwell, Clark, 675. 
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Medicine, science of. See Science, 
medical. 

Medley, A. W., 800, 823 n. 35. 

Mendelssohn, 290; Shaw’s attitude 
toward, 270. 

Meredith, George, comparison with 
Shaw, 265; rejection of Jmma- 
turity, 90; Shaw’s opinion, go, 91. 

Mesurier, Lilian Le, The Socialist 
Woman’s Guide to Intelligence, 
779, 779 0. 2. 

Metchnikoff, Elie, on increase of 
longevity, 539, 540. 

Mexico, Shaw production in, 821. 

Meyer, Carl, funds given for 
Shakespeare Memorial, 334. 

Michaud, Régis, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Michel Théatre, Shaw season at, 
827. 

Michelangelo, influence on Shaw, 
31, 149; Shaw’s ambition to be, 
12. 

Mill, John Stuart, early ethical in- 
fluence, 686; influence on Shaw, 
144, 147; Sidney Webb’s posi- 
tion, 222. 

Millikan, Robert, theories, in Too 
True to Be Good, 589. 

Milton, John, quoted, 160. 

Miner, Maude, Henderson’s intro- 
ducer to Shaw’s plays, 3. 

Misalliance, Preface quoted, 49 
See also Plays. 

Models, living, of Shaw’s charac- 
ters, 604; literary, 605. 

Moeller, Philip, speech at Shaw 
dinner, New York, 749. 

Moliére, 517, 607; brief comment 
by Shaw, 316; comparison with, 
XX, xxl; mentioned as forerunner 
of Shaw, 691 n. 1; Shaw’s esti- 
mate, 555. 

Molyneux Church, of Shaw’s boy- 
hood, 35. 

Monet, Claude, 268. 

Moore, Alexander R., 800, 832. 


Moore, George, comment on Shaw 
as humorist, 701. 

More, Sir Thomas, 217. 

Morgan, Anna, amateur production 
of Candida, 397; of Cesar and 
Cleopatra, 398. 

Mori, Dr., Japanese translator of 
The Shewing-Up of Blanco Pos- 
net, 822. 

Morley, Christopher, comment on 
Shaw, I12, 113. 

Morley, John, editor, interview with 
Shaw, 91 n. 5; report of Shaw 
novel, gi; rejection of Shaw’s 
novels, go. 

Morris, Gwladys Evan, influence of 
Shaw, 780, 781. 

Morris, May, in private play by 
Morris, 279. 

Morris, William, 11, 176, 793; as- 
sociation with Shaw, 1093-196, 
274-276, 286; comment on, IQI; 
contributor to Our Corner, 106; 
efforts to unite Socialists, 195; 
formation of Socialist League, 
194; influence on Shaw, 277; let- 
ter from Shaw in Venice, 282- 
285; in S. D. F., 146; Shaw’s 
opinion of, 274, 276-278. 

Mother of Shaw. See Shaw, L. 
Carr. 

Mozart, W. A., 300, 517, 553; com- 
ment on, 291, 298; influence on 
Shaw, 31; Shaw’s attitude to- 
ward, 297, 298. 

Mrs. Warren’s Yrke, at Stockholm, 
813. See also Plays: Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession. 

Munro, George, editor of Shaw 
novel, 104. 

Muret, Maurice, French article on 
Shaw, 825. 

Murray, Alma, in Arms and the 
Man, 362. 

Murray, Gilbert, original of a Shaw 
character, 809. 
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Murry, Middleton, 
Shaw, 272. 

Muse, Benjamin, 800. 

Music, England anti-Wagner, 263; 
influence of mother, 43; influ- 
ence of Vandaleur Lee, 28, 43; in 
Shaw family, 44; references in 
Shaw’s novels, 292-294. 

Music Criticism, Chap. xxix, 287- 
304; academicism condemned, 
303, 304; champion of Wagner, 
207; first efforts, 96; for The 
Star, 260, 288; excerpt from The 
Star, 295; for The World, 260. 

Music Cure, The. See Plays. 

Mussolini, Benito, one of list of 
twelve greatest contemporaries, 
Henderson’s opinion, 692; Shaw’s 
support of, 229. 


appraisal of 


Napoleon. See Plays: The Man 
of Destiny. 

Nesbit, E. See Bland, Mrs. Hubert. 

Neues Theater, Candida and The 
Man of Destiny in, 422. 

Nevinson, Henry W., correspond- 
ence with, 770, 771. 

The New Statesman, established by 
the Webbs, Harben, and Shaw, 
7609. 

Newcombe, Bertha, 800. 

Newman, Ernest, controversy with 
Shaw, 303; mentioned as oppo- 
nent of Shaw, xxix. 

Newman, F. W., 148. 

Newton, Isaac, 673; one of eight 
“universe makers,” 674 n. 4. 

Nicholson, John, artist, Shaw and 
Webb drawing, 150. 

Nietzsche, comparison mentioned, 
775; portrait in Shaw’s work- 
room, 736; Shaw’s relation to, 
685; debt to, xx. 

Nobel Prize, won by Shaw, his opin- 
ion of, 743, 744; suggestion for 
use of his prize money, 744, 745 


Noguchi, Yone, comment by Shaw, 
822. 

Nordau, Max, answered in “A De- 
generate’s View of Nordau,” 300; 
mentioned as opponent of Shaw, 
Xxix. 

Northcliffe, Lord, Shaw anecdote, 
706. 

Norway, early productions not suc- 
cessful in, 815. | 

Novels, early failure, Chap. xii; 
fragment of a final novel, 113; 
reasons for publication, 100; ref- 
erences to music in, 292-294; re- 
jections explained, 92; Shaw’s 
opinion of his novels, 1o1, 102. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession, 7; ably 
reviewed, 111, 112; American 
stage versions, 104; dramatized 
by Daly, 441; favorable com- 
ment, 103, 104; first English edi- 
tion, 109; published in To-Day, 
103; published by Champion, 
206; rejected, 90; Stevenson im- 
pressed by, 103; success in the 
United States. 

Immaturity, acceptance and rejec- 
tion by Blackwoods, 91; preface 
quoted, 35, 42, 118, 119; pub- 
lished after fifty years, 7; re- 
jected by all publishers, 90; style 
of, 61. 

Irrational Knot, The, first English 
edition, 109; reception, 110; re- 
jected by all publishers, 90; pub- 
lished in Our Corner, 108; suc- 
cess in the United States, 397. 

Love Among the Artists, Bren- 
tano’s piracy, 109; first book 
form, 109; published in Our Cor- 
ner, 108; reception, 110. 

Unsocial Socialist, An, 7; first Eng- 
lish edition, 109; Lenin antici- 
pated in, 146; press comment, 
102 n. 3; published in five forms, 
102 n. 3; published in To-Day, 
100. 
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O’Connor, T. P., advice to Shaw 
about music criticism, 292; invi- 
tation to Shaw, 754; employer of 
Shaw, 287. 

O'Dell, C. G. D., 800. 

Odéon, Shaw play in Paris theatre, 
827. 

Odier, Henri, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Offenbach, Jacques, Shaw’s descrip- 
tion of music of, 296. 

O'Flaherty, V. C. See Plays. 

Okey, Thomas, 800; craftsman, 
281. 

Olivier, Lady, 799; reminiscence of 
Shaw, 211, 212, 787. 

Olivier, Sidney, Lord, 799; as 
friend of Shaw, 207, 211; com- 
ment on young Shaw, 145; early 
Fabian, 163; in Labour Govern- 
ment, 250; reminiscence of early 
Fabians, 144, 145; Shaw anec- 
dote, 707; on Shaw’s piano play- 
ing, 209; in S. D. F., 146. 

O’Neill, Eugene, 478; technic of, 
595, 596. 

Onions, C. T., member of Commit- 
tee on Spoken English, with 
Shaw and others, 783. 

Orpen, Sir William, in cartoon with 
Shaw, 729. 

Our Corner, “Art Corner” in, writ- 
ten by Shaw, 261; first published 
novel in, 7; founding of, 106; re- 
view of Love’s Labour's Lost in, 
309; review of Cenci performance 
quoted, 308 n. 1. 

Overruled. See Plays. 

Owen, Robert, quoted, 276. 

Owen, Will, as caricaturist of Shaw, 
728. 

Oxford, University, comment by 
Shaw, 22. 


Paderewski, Ignace, comment on, 
297; one of list of twelve great- 


est contemporaries, Henderson’s 
opinion, 693. 

Palante, M., Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Pall Mall Gazette, contributions 
over three years, 261; estimate of 
contributions, 263, 264; interview 
with editor, 91; Shaw’s reviewing 
for, 250. 

Pamphlets, Bernard Shaw and Fas- 
cism, 231; The Case for Equality, 
242 n. 2; Common Sense about 
the War, 236; analysis of, 631- 
634; The Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading, 236 n. 8; A 
Discarded Defense of Roger 
Casement, Suggested by Bernard 
Shaw, with an Appendix of Com- 
ments by Roger Casement, 647; 
English Prisons under Local Gov- 
ernment, 682; Epistle to the 
Moors, 636; The Fabian Society, 
Its Early History, Tract No. 41, 
167; Fabian Election Manifesto, 
Tract No. 40, 185n; Fabianism 
and the Empire, on the Boer 
War, 186; ‘‘Fabianism,” Tract 
No. 233, 186 n. 23; preface to 
Family Life in Germany under 
the Blockade, reprinted as pam- 
phlet, 626 n. 7; How to Settle 
the Irish Question, 576 n. 5; Is 
Free Trade Alive or Dead? 235 
n. 7; The League of Nations, 
Tract No. 226, 643; The Legal 
Eight Hours Question: A Two 
Nights’ Public Debate between 
Mr. G. W. Foote and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, 169 n. 10; A Lit- 
tle Talk on America, 231; An 
Open Letter to President Wilson, 
635; A Plan of Campaign for 
Labour (Shaw and Webb, Sid- 
ney), 185; Report on Fabian 
Policy, Tract No. 70, 185; The 
Sanity of Art, 274; Socialism and 
Superior Brains, Tract No. 146, 
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Pamphlets, continued 
237 n. 9; Soctalism for Million- 
aires, Tract No. 107, 232; The 
Transition to Social Democracy, 
274; The True Radical Pro- 
gramme, 177 n. 9; “Vote! Vote!! 
Vote!!!” 185 n. 19; The Unpro- 
tected Child and the Law, 684 
n. 14. 

Pape, Eric, caricature of Shaw, 
brief comment, 731. 

Paradise Found, or The Superman 
Found Out, parody of Shaw, 710, 
711. 

Paris, condition of theater in, 823. 

Parodies, Chap. lix, 709-718. 

Parker, E. N., 800. 

Partridge, Sir Bernard, 792, 800; 
as actor and artist, 722-724; as 
caricaturist, 727; cartoon draw- 
ing of Shaw, 715; parody of 
Shaw, 714-716; drawing of Shaw 
as juggler, 723; drawing of Walk- 
ley, 339. 

Passion, Poison, and Petrifaction. 
See Plays. 

Pasteur, Louis, errors exposed, 677. 

Payne-Townshend, Charlotte Fran- 
ces, at Fabian house party with 
Shaw, 349. See also, Shaw, Mrs. 
Charlotte Frances. 

Peace Conference Hints, analysis of, 
640-642. 

Pearsall-Smith, Logan, member of 
Committee on Spoken English, 
with Shaw and others, 783. 

Pease, E. R., 169. 

Penlington, Zoé Kincaid, 800, 823. 

Pen names, 261. 

Periodical writings, on art: “A De- 
generate’s View of Nordau,” 
Liberty, 275 n. 7; “Mr. Epstein’s 
Panel,” London Times, 273 n. 4; 
“Tolstoy’s What ts Art?” The 
Daily Chronicle, 286. 

On contemporaries: “Shall Roger 
Casement Hang?” The Manches- 


ter Guardian, 645 n. 7; “Belloc 
and Chesterton,” The New Age, 
702 n. 1; “Chestertonism and the 
War,” The New Statesman, 639 
n. 11; “Ibsen,” The Claz.on, 549; 
description of Rodin at work, the 
Nation (London), 739 n. 3; “A 
Word about Stepniak,” To-Mor- 
row, 473 n. 6; “Ellen Terry,” 
Boston Evening Transcript, 482 
n. 13; “Wells,” The Christian 
Commonwealth, 204. 

On moving pictures: “The Cinema 
as a Moral Leveller,” The New 
Statesman, 791 n. 18; “Educa- 
tion and the Cinematograph,” 
The Btoscope, 791 n. 18; “The 
Living Talkies,” Theatre Guild 
Magazine, 791 n. 18; “A Relief 
from the Romantic Film,” The 
Illustrated London News, 791 n. 
18; “What the Films May Do to 
the Drama,” The Metropolitan 
Magazine, 791 n. 18. 

On music: “Beethoven Broadcast,” 
The Radio Times, 298; “The Fu- 
ture of British Music,” The Out- 
look (London), 299 n. 13; “The 
Mozart Centenary,” The Iilus- 
trated London News, 298 n. 11; 
“Music,” World, 304 n. 21; “A 
Word More about Verdi,” The 
Anglo-Saxon Review, 297 n. I0. 

On politics: “Bernard Shaw on 
American Prohibition,” Herald- 
Tribune, 680 n. 9; “Bluffing the 
Value Theory,” To-Day, 154 Nn. 
3; “The Case for Equality,” 
Metropolitan Magazine, 242 0. 2; 
“The Class War,” The Clarion, 
219 n. 3; “Democracy and The 
Apple Cart,” The Week-end Re- 
view, 582; “The Illusions of So- 
cialism,” Die Zeit, and elsewhere, 
226 n. 10; “The Jevonian Criti- 
cism of Marx,” To-Day, 223; 
“On Mr. Mallock’s Proposed 
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Periodical writings, continued 
Trumpet Performance,” The 
Fortnightly Review, 237 Nn. 9; 
“Marx and Modern Socialism,” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 226 n. 10; 
“My Friend Fitzthunder, the Un- 
practical Socialist, by Redbarn 
Wash,” Jo-Day, 217 n. 1; “A 
Nation of Villagers,” Everybody's 
Magazine, 764 n. 6; “Politics,” 
The New Review, 286; “The Re- 
ligion of the British Empire,” 
The Christian Commonwealth, 
521 n. 6; “Socialism and Ire- 
Jand,” The New Commonwealth, 
576 n. 5; “What Socialism Will 
Be Like,” The Labour Leader, 
235 n. 6; “Socialists at Home,” 
Pall Mall Gazette, reply to Hynd- 
man, 226 n. 10; “Shaw Discovers 
the Almost Perfect State,” New 
York Times, 231; “Stanley Jev- 
ons,” 226 n. 10; Preface to 
Workers’ Educational Association 
Year Book, 22 n. 7; letter, “Who 
is the Thief?” Justice, 154 n. 2. 
On religion: “On Going to 
Church,” Savoy Magazine, 52 n. 
6; letter on Moody and Sankey 
quoted, 39; “Modern Religion,” 
The New Commonwealth, 521 n. 
6; “Mr. Bernard Shaw Explains 
His Religion,” The Free Thinker, 
521 n. 6; “The New Theology,” 
The Christian Commonwealth, 
521 n. 6. 
On the theatre: “On Actors and 
Acting,” New York Times, 608 n. 
2; “Bernard Shaw Abashed,” The 
Daily News, 323 n. 8; “Bernard 
Shaw and the Heroic Actor,” The 
Play, 490 n. 5; “Cesar and Cleo- 
patra,” Scots Pictorial, 494 n. 9; 
review of Cenci performance, 
Our Corner, 308 n. 4; “Confes- 
sions of a Benevolent and High- 
minded Shark,” The Author, 790; 


“A Dramatic Realist to His 
Critics,” The New Review, 472 
n. 3; “How to Make Plays Read- 
able,” Authors Year Book and 
Guide, 671 n. 2; “Morris as 
Actor and Dramatist,” The Sat- 
urday Review, 274 n. 6; “Saint 
Joan,” The Listener, 544; 
“Shakespear Set on His Legs at 
Last,” The Daily News, 335 n. 
19; “Mr. Shaw’s Method and 
Secret,” Daily Chronicle, 463 n. 
12; “Shaw’s Shillings,” The Bir- 
mingham Gazette and Express, 
791 n. 17; “Theaters and Re- 
views Then and Now,” The Sat- 
urday Review, 91 n. 5; “Tolstoy: 
Tragedian or Comedian?”, The 
Mercury Book, 607 n. 1.3 
“Wanted, a New Sort of Thea- 
ter,” 807; “Why I Ought Not to 

Have Become a Dramatic Critic,” 
The Saturday Review, 348; “On 
Writing Plays,’ Nation (Lon- 
don), 671 n. 2; “Valedictory,” 
The Saturday Review, 349 n. If. 

On war: “Chestertonism and the 
War,” The New Statesman, 639 
n. 11; “Civilization and the Sol- 
dier,” The Humane Review, 470 
n. 1; “Conscientious Objectors,” 
Nation (London), 684 n. 14; 
“Joy Riding at the Front,” The 
Daily Chronicle, 638 n. 10; “The 
Limitation Conference”: I, “Why 
I Shall Not be There”; II, “After 
You, Sir”; III. “The Limitation 
of Christ,” Nation (London), 648 
n. 10. See also Pamphlets. 

On women and children: “Shaw 
vs. Roosevelt on Birth Control,” 
The World of To-Day, 684 n. 14; 
“Pensions for Mothers,” The 
Western Daily Mercury, 684 n. 
14; “White Slaves,” The Awak- 
ener, 684 n. 14; “Shall We Whip 
Children?” Physical Culture, 49 
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n. 1; “Toilers in the Abyss,” 
Nash’s Magazine, 684 n. 14; “The 
Unprotected Child and the Law,” 
Time and Tide, 684 n. 14. 

Miscellaneous articles: “The Con- 
flict between Science and Com- 
mon Sense,” The Humane Re- 
view, 680 n. 10; “Darwinianism 
Denounced,” Pall Mall Gazette, 
684 n. 15; “The Dying Tongue of 
Great Elizabeth,” The Saturday 
Review, 783 n. 8; on Dickens,” 
The Dickensian, 611 n. 6; lecture, 
“Drink,” The Manchester Guard- 
tan, 680 n. 8; “A Foreword to 
Clerks from Bernard Shaw,” 
Trade Unionism for Clerks, 14 n. 
1; “G. B. S. Vivisected,” The 
Saturday Review, 349 N. 12; 
“Giving the Devil His Due,” re- 
view of Nietzsche, The Saturday 
Review, 685 n. 17; “If I Were a 
Clerk Again,” Tit-Bits, 27 n. 2; 
“In the Days of My Youth,” 
Mainly About People, 40 n. 1; 
“Killing for Sport,” Nash’s Maga- 
zine, 679 n. 8; “The King and the 
Doctors: an Impossible Fiction,” 
Time and Tide, 677 n. 6; review 
of Mackail, The Life of William 
Morris, in The Daily Chronicle, 
194 n. 4; “Mr. Bernard Shaw as 
Mischief Maker,” The Morning 
Post, 651 n. 16; “Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s Works of Fiction. Re- 
viewed by Himself,” 102 n. 4; 
“Neglected Aspects of Public Li- 
braries,” Reader’s Bulletin of 
Coventry Library, 99 n. 3; “A 
Plea for Speech Nationalization,” 
The Morning Leader, 121 n. 6; 
“Shaming the Devil about Shel- 
ley,” The Albemarle, 128 n. 4; 
“A Sunday on the Surrey Hills,” 
The Pall Mall Gazette, 209 n. 6; 


“Vegetarianism,” The Daily 
Chronicle, 113 n. 8. 

Petri, Lili, in Candida, 423. 

Phelps, William Lyon, comment on 
censorship of Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fesston, 438 n. I. 

Philanderer, The. See Plays. 

Phillimore, Robert and Mrs., Shaw 
made public officer by, 232. 

Philosophy. See Religion. 

Pictorial Art. See Art. 

Pilgrim Players, Birmingham, plays 
produced by, 803. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur, 339; in cartoon 
with Shaw, brief comment, 728; 
Bahr’s opinion, 414; friendly atti- 
tude toward Shaw, in later life, 
344; in Germany compared with 
Shaw, 426; position in English 
drama, 353; rival of Shaw, 305; 
overshadowed by Shaw, xxx; 
Shaw’s attitude toward, 342; 
Shaw’s reviews of, 309, 309 N. 5. 

Pirandello, Luigi, appreciation of 
Saint Joan, quoted, 807; on 
American reception of Saint Joan, 
542. 

Pittschau, Ernst, comment on act- 
ing of, 422. 

Place, Francis, 190. 

Plato, comparison with Shaw men- 
tioned, 673. 

Plays, financial rewards from, 790; 
“piéces d’occasion,”’ 470; philo- 
sophical and_ religious plays, 
Chaps. xlv-xlvi, 516-547; play- 
lets and farces, Chap. xliv, 502- 
515; pleasant, Chap. xlii, 467- 
485; pleasant and unpleasant at 
Buenos Aires, 821; political 
plays, Chap. xlviii, 569-590; for 
Puritans, Chap. xliii, 486-501; of 
social import, Chap. xlvii, 548- 
568; “unpleasant,” Chap. xii, 
“453-466. 

Admirable Bashkville, The, com- 
ment on humor of, 504; at Mal- 
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Plays, continued 
vern Festival, 805; opinion of 
Stevenson, 105; only play of 
1903, 429; paraphrases and blank 
verse in, 503; reasons for writ- 
ing, 105. 

Androcles and the Lion, Shaw’s 
analysis of, 534 n. 3, 537 N. 3; in 
France, 827; produced in Hun- 
gary, 820; in Italy, 830; at Klaw 
Theatre, 806; Shaw’s opinion of 
tragi-comedy in, 617. 

Annajanska, the Bolshevik Em- 
press, playlet on Russian Revolu- 
tion, described, 513. 

Apple Cart, The, analysis of, 581- 
588; first produced in Poland, 
819, 820; in France, 827; in Italy, 
830; at Malvern Festival, 804, 
805; at Martin Beck Theatre, 
806; political bankruptcy, 569. 

Arms and the Man, analysis of, 
470-475; first success, 359; finan- 
cial failure, eventual success, 475; 
comment by Archer and Walkley, 
362; American production, 363- 
365; American success, 397; pro- 
duced by Daly, 439; produced in 
Berlin, 417, 418; reopening in 
Berlin and Vienna, 442; by Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre, 
803; produced in Bohemia, 821; 
at Bombay, 821; in Denmark, 
815; in France, 827; in list of 
German cities, 424; first to be 
produced .in Hungary, 820; in 
Japan, 823; failure in Leipzig, 
421 n. 13; in Munich, 442; early 
success in New York, 3; at Guild 
Theatre, 806; in Rome, 829; in 
Rotterdam, 815; first Shaw play 
in Russia, 816; forbidden in 
Vienna, 417; used in comic opera, 
475 n. 9. 

Augustus Does His Bit, brutal 
farce on war, 513. 


Back to Methuselak, analyzed, 535- | 


540; Birmingham Repertory The- 
atre, 803; at Garrick Theatre, 
806; at Guild Theatre, 805; fi- 
nancial loss to Guild, 805; at 
Malvern Festival, 804; modern 
religion in, 516; philosophy of, 
536-540; opinion of Von Keyser- 
ling, 812. 

Cesar and Cleopatra, analysis of, 
490-496; beginning of modern 
biography, 492; comment on 
preface, 725, 726; written for 
Forbes-Robertson and Mansfield, 
400; first performance, 383; first 
production, 490, 491; American 
amateur performance, 398; at 
Guild Theatre, 806; at Malvern 
Festival, 804; Max Reinhardt 
production, 442, 443; produced in 
Hungary, 820; in Italy, 830; rea- 
sons for writing, 490; Shaw’s 
Opinion, 401, 402. 

Candida, analysis of, 475-480; 
“impossible” at first, 367; first 
performance, 378; American ama- 
teur performance, 397, 398; 
favorable comment by Archer, 
379-381; by Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre, 803; in Brussels, 
825, 820; in Ceylon, 821; ama- 
teur performance at Delft, 815; 
in Finland, 814; first German 
production, 418; reception in 
Germany, 420; produced in Hun- 
gary, 820; in Italy, 830; success 
in London, 430; Vedrenne-Barker 
production, 431; first in London, 
432; at Malvern Festival, 805; in 
New York, 386; produced by 
Daly, 407-410; by Philadelphia 
Browning Society, 405; in Rus- 
sia, 816; in Stockholm, 812, 813; 
Shaw’s comment on, 505. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, 
Archer’s comment, 387; Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, 803; part 
written for Ellen Terry, 445; at 
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Court Theatre, with Ellen Terry, 
445; by Stage Society, 386, 387; 
produced in Hungary, 820; in 
Italy, 830. 

Dark Lady of the Sonnets, The, 
description of, 510, 511; by 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
803; at Malvern Festival, 805. 

Devil’s Disciple, The, analysis of, 
486-490; melodrama, 486; first 
performances, 375-377; East-End 
production, 382; in Manchester 
after five years, 430; early suc- 
cess in New York, 3; American 
success, 397; at Garrick Theatre, 
806; profits from, 377; in Ber- 
lin, 421; in Cologne, 442; in 
France, 827; produced in Hun- 
gary, 820; in Italy, 830; in Ja- 
pan, 823; in Norway, 815; in 
Vienna, 416; reception in Europe, 
381; in Russia, 816, 817; pre- 
miére, Shaw’s comment, 381. 

Doctor’s Dilemma, The, analysis 
of, 551-558; reply to Archer’s 
criticism, 550; at Guild Theatre, 
806; in France, 827; produced in 
Hungary, 820; in Italy, 830; 
Shaw’s opinion of tragi-comedy 
in, 615-617. 

Fanny's First Play, critics lam- 
pooned in, 562, 563; first un- 
doubted success, xxx; ridicule of 
critics by Shaw, 548; in France, 
827; produced in Hungary, 820; 
in Italy, 830; in Japan, 823. 

Fascinating Foundling, The, slight 
skit, for Princess Bibesco, 514. 

Getting Married, analysis of, 558- 
560; Birmingham Repertory The- 
atre, 803; at Malvern Festival, 
805; Shaw’s opinion of plot of, 
558 n. 9; 559 D. 9. 

Great Catherine, buffoonery, ‘512; 
in Italy, 830. 


Heartbreak House, analysis of, 


580, 581; British débacle at out- 
break of war, 569; Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, 803; at Mal- 
vern Festival, 804, 805; at Gar- 
rick Theatre, 806; at Guild 
Theatre, 805; in France, 827; 
Henderson’s opinion, 579, 580. 

How He Lied to Her Husband, by 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
803; produced by Daly, 407; in 
Italy, 830; produced in Hungary, 
820; in Russia, 817; first Shaw 
“talkie,” 805. 

Inca of Perusalem, The, satire on 
Kaiser Wilhelm, description, 513; 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
803. 

Interlude at The Playhouse, slight 
comedy, 507. 

Jitia’s Atonement, adaptation, os- 
tensible translation of Trebitsch 
play, 514, 515. 

John Bull’s Other Island, analysis 
of, 570-578; Anglo-Irish question, 
569; turning point in Shaw’s ca- 
reer, 570; effect of, 431; success- 
ful on tour, 803; Vedrenne- 
Barker production, 431; in New 
York, 435. 

Major Barbara, analyzed, 523-525; 
first production, 445; at Guild 
Theatre, 806; letter of directions 
concerning, 808, 809. 

Man and Superman, analysis of, 
517-522; anti-climatic humor, 62; 
beginning of serious phase of 
Shaw, 516; by Stage Society in 
Court Theatre, 433; notable 
Vedrenne-Barker production, 444, 
445; successful on tour, 803; in 
France, 827; produced in Hun- 
gary, 820; triumph in New York, 
435; Shaw’s comment, 6. 

Man of Destiny, The, analysis of, 

482-485; written for Mansfield, 
482; part for Ellen Terry, 372; 
failure at first, 372, 373; at Klaw 
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Theatre, 806; American amateur 
production, 398; produced by 
Daly, 407; first Berlin perform- 
ance, 418; produced in Bohemia, 
820, 821; in Italy, 830; in Mu- 
nich, 442; at Rotterdam, 815. 
Misalliance, analysis of, 561-563. 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, analysis 
of, 463, 464; origin, 462; eco- 
nomic basis of prostitution, 464; 
rejected, 358; suppression men- 
tioned, 764; by London Stage So- 
ciety, 390-395; war with censors 
in America, 436-438; by Wash- 
ington Square Players, 806; at 
Amsterdam, 815; in Berlin, 421; 
in France, 826, 827; produced in 
Hungary, 820; in Italy, 829, 830; 
in Russia, 816, 817, 818; novel 
based on, 780; Shaw’s opinion, 
6. 

Music Cure, The, nonsensical play- 
let, 512, 513. 

O'Flaherty, V.C., skit on enlist- 
ment, denied production during 
war, 514. 

Overruled, farce, 511, 512; on bill 
with Barrie and Pinero, 560. 
Passion, Potson, and Peirifaction; 
or The Fatal Gazogene, first pro- 
duction, 443; performances, 505, 
506. 

Philanderer, The, analysis of, 460, 
461; rejected, 357, 358. 

Press Cuttings, analysis of, 508- 
510; by Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, 803; censorship, reasons 
for, 507; in the United States, 
508. 

Pygmalion, analysis of, 565-568; 
first success in commercial the- 
atre, by Tree, 594; at Guild 
Theatre, 806; in Italy, 830; in 
Mexico, 821; in Spain, 832; So- 
cialism in, 567, 568. 


Saint Joon, analysis of, 540-541; 


Henderson’s estimate, xxi, 540, 
541; appreciation by Pirandello, 
quoted, 807; note on historicity 
by Shaw, 545; significance of 
dream epilogue, 468; quotation 
from, 544; at Garrick Theatre, 
806; in France, 827; in Italy, 
830; in Japan, 823; in Rumania, 
821; Shaw’s refusal to make 
schoolbook of, 20. 

Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet, 
The, analysis of, 527-531; ban- 
ning of religious play, 527; 
brought to London by Lady 
Gregory, 527; produced in Hun- 
gary, 820. 

Too True to Be Good, first Eng- 
lish production, at Malvern Fes- 
tival, 805; analysis of 588-590; 
contemporaries in, 589; newer 
scientific theories in, 589; at 
Colonial Theatre, Boston, 806; at 
Guild Theatre, 805; first Euro- 
pean production in Poland, 8109. 
Widowers’ Houses, anecdote, 258, 
259; effect on public, 459, 460; 
comment by Grein, 356; com- 
ment by Olivier, 211; first pro- 
duction, 355, 356, 356 n. 4; by 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
803; at Malvern Festival, 805; in 
Italy, 830; Shaw’s opinion, 6, 7; 
social reform in, 457. 

You Never Can Tell, analysis of, 
480-482; Henderson’s interest in 
Shaw aroused by, 3; Greins 
opinion, 384; early failure, even- 
tual success, 480; withdrawn 
from rehearsal, 375; successful 
on tour, 803; by Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, 803; at Court 
Theatre, after five years, 432; no- 
table Court Theatre production, 
445; produced by Daly, 411; in 
Amsterdam, 815; not a success 
in Berlin, 442; produced in Bo- 
hemia, 820, 821; in France, 827; 
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in Hungary, 820; in Italy, 830; 
in Japan, 822, 823; in Switzer- 
land, 821. 

Podmore, Austin, brief comment, 
308. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 290. 

Poel, William, brief comment by 
Shaw, 448. 

Poland, first production of The Ap- 
ple Cart in, 582; Shaw’s plays in, 
819, 820. 

Popoff, Mrs. O. N., Russian trans- 
lator of Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
ston, 817. 

Potapenko, M. A., Russian trans- 
lator of How He Lied to Her 
Husband, 817. 

Potter, Beatrice. 
trice Potter. 

Pratt, Hodgson, meetings of Eco- 
nomic Circle, 224. 

Press Cuttings. See Plays. 

Prisons. See Humanitarianism. 

Prophecy, regarding Peace Confer- 
ence, 643, 644; Shaw as prophet, 
670. 

Proudhon, P. J., 163, 190. 

Ptolemy, as one of eight “universe 
makers,” 674 n. 4. 

Public speaking, early failure, late 
mastery, 120-125. 

Pygmalion. See Plays. 

Pythagoras, as one of eight “uni- 
verse makers,” 674 n. 4. 


See Webb, Bea- 


Quelch, Harry, brief comment by 
Shaw, 188; in S. D. F., 146. 

“Quiz,” caricaturist of Shaw, brief 
comment, 730; drawing by, 
“Shaw the Sermonizer,” 599. 

Quicherat, sources of Saint Joan, 


543. 


Rabelais, comparison with Shaw, 
775- 


Rageot, Gaston, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Rational Reformer, The, editors, 
226 n. Io, 

Rattray, Dr. R. F., 800; lectures on 
Shaw replied to, 660, 661. 

Recouly, Raymond, Shaw advocate 
in France, 826. 

Reed, E. T., cartoon masterpiece, 
comment on, 726; as caricaturist 
of Shaw, 720. 

Rehan, Ada, 497. 

Reinhardt, Max, Shaw in Berlin, 
418, 419; Candida production, 
408. 

Religion, anti-Christian, 532; butt 
of family jokes, 29; comment on 
Moody and Sankey, 37, 38, 39; 
conventional observances in child- 
hood, 29; correspondence with 
Tolstoy on, 529-531; early atti- 
tude, 33; early hatred of ob- 
servances, 35, 36, 37; emtrance 
into controversy, 38; future in- 
tensification of thought, 538, 539; 
hope for man, final, 688, 689; 
religion and humor, 34, 35; an 
imperfect God, 519; influence of 
Shelley, 29; in Ireland, Chap. vi, 
40-47; lecture on, 520 n. 6; 
morals and economics of Jesus 
acceptable, 533; passion for 
thought strongest, 668, 669; 
philosophy of Shaw, basic prin- 
ciples, 685, 686; exposition by 
Henderson, 669, 670; Protestant 
and Catholic in Ireland, 36, 37; 
religion and science, Shaw’s views, 
Henderson’s criticism, 673, 674; 
tragedy of brevity of life, 688, 
689; in Androcles and the Lion, 
533, 534; in Back to Methuselah, 
creative evolution, 535; in Man 
and Superman, Dream in Hell, 
519; in The Shewing-Up of 
Blanco Posnet, 527; conversions 
in Shaw’s plays, 528; supersti- 
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Religion, continued 
tion of prayer abandoned, effect, 
50, 51. 

Renton, H. S., 800. 
Repertory Theatre, 
founders of, 359. 
Reputation, Shaw’s opinion of his 
own, 7; nature of Shaw’s, xxix- 

XXXi. 

Residences, Adelphi Terrace, 735; 
Ayot St. Lawrence, description, 
740, 741; first, 13 Victoria Grove, 
Fulham Road, 761; _ present, 
Whitehall Court, Ayot St. Law- 
rence, 787, 788; 36 Osnaburgh 
Street, 761; wrong photograph of 
36 Osnaburgh Street, 759, 760. 

Rhys, Ernest, reminiscence of Shaw, 
280; at Shaw dinner, New York, 
749 N. I. 

Ribbonson, Horatio, Shaw’s pen 
name, 261. 

Ricardo, 180. . 

Richards, Grant, publisher Sha 
novel, 105. 

Richelieu, comparison of Shaw with, 
xix. 

Richter, symphony conductor, 298. 

Richardson, Henry Starr, comment 
on Candida, 405. 

Rider, D. J., 8or. 

Ritchie, Alick R. F., caricature of 
Shaw, brief comment, 727. 

Rives, Amélie. See Troubetzkoy, 
Amélie Rives. 

Robertson, John McKinnon, con- 
tributor to Our Corner, 106; rea- 
sons for Shaw’s failure as novel- 
ist, 92; reviewer, Shaw novel, 
III, 112. 

Robinson, Boardman, as caricatur- 
ist of Shaw, 728. 

Rochefoucauld, La, quoted about 
love, 672. 

Rodin, Auguste, 258, 793; descrip- 
tion, at Shaw’s home, 738, 739; 
drawings in Shaw’s workroom, 


Manchester, 


736; one of list of visitors at 
Shaw’s home, 737. 

Roeckel, August, association with 
Wagner, 301. 

Rolland, Romain, attitude toward 
war, 6309. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, and Nobel 
Prize, 745; in cartoon with Shaw, 
720. 

Root, Elihu, and Nobel Prize, 745. 

Rosmini, Antonio, influence on Da- 
vidson, 130. 

Ross, Sir Ronald, on increase of 
longevity, 539, 540. 

Rossetti, Dante, Shaw’s comment, 
264; Shaw condemnatory, 2609. 
Rothenstein, Sir William, drawings 
in Shaw’s workroom by, 736, 

801. 

Rotterdam Theatre, two Shaw pro- 
ductions, 815. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, compari- 
son mentioned, 775. 

Rouva Warrenin ammatti, in Fin- 
land, 814. See also Plays: Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. 

Rowley, Charles, one of list of vis- 
itors at Shaw’s home, 737. 

Royal Court Theatre, 803; notable 
Shaw successes in, 444, 445; pro- 
duction of Man and Superman, 
433; Shaw’s plays and others in, 
430, 594; Vedrenne-Barker man- 
agement, 570. 

Royal Economic Society, 
mentioned, 166. 

Royalty Theatre, first Shaw play in, 


origin 


Roz, Firmin, Shaw advocate in 
France, 826. 

Rumania, Shaw’s plays produced in, 
821. 

Runciman, James, 110; on staff of 
Saturday Review, 305. 

Runciman, John F., 110. 

Ruskin, John, comment on, 22; 
comparison mentioned, xix, 775; 
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Ruskin, John, continued 
as forerunner of Shaw, 601 n. 1; 
revolt against nineteenth century, 


315. 

Russell, Annie, in Major Barbara, 
445. 

Russia, criticism of Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, 465, 466; killing of 
undesirables, approval of, 681; 
many unsatisfactory translations, 
reasons, 816; revolution, 252; 
Shaw’s first plays in, 427; Shaw’s 
plays in, 816, 819; Shaw’s visit 
to, 818, 819; translations author- 
ized by Union of Dramatic Au- 
thors, 816, 817. 

Rutherford, Mark, comment on, 91; 
theories in Too True to Be Good, 


589. 


Saint Joan. See Plays. 

Salisbury, L. E., 800. 

Salt, Henry, 90; as friend of Shaw, 
208-210; member Fellowship of 
the New Life, 142 n. 7; in S. D. 
F., 146. 

Salute, Henderson to Shaw, xvii-xxi. 

Sanders, Stephen, as Fabian and 
politician, 191; letter from Shaw 
refusing political appointment, 
191-193. 

Sanity of Art, The, quoted, 663, 
664. 

Sankareita, in Finland, 814. See 
also Plays: Arms and the Man. 

Sappho, 668. 

Sargent, John Singer, drawings in 
Shaw’s workroom, 736. 

Sartorio, landscape by, in Shaw’s 
workroom, 736. 

Satire, nature of Shaw’s, 
556. 

Saturday Review, bought by Frank 
Harris, 305; review of Cashel 
Byron’s Profession, 103; Shaw’s 
connection with, 205. 


555; 
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Savina, Marie, Russian interpreter 
of Mrs. Warren, 817, 181. 

Savoy Theatre, successful season at, 
803. 

Schaeffle, A. E. F., brief quotation, 
219. 

Scheffer, Ary, 290. 

Scheu, Andreas, attempt to write 
English Socialists, 197, 198; in 
Socialist League, 194; in S. D. F., 
146. 

Schiller, Friedrich von, brief com- 
ment, 290. 

Schlachtenlenker, Der. See Plays: 
Man of Destiny, The, 418. 

Schnitzler, Arthur, play on bill with 
Shaw’s, 432. 

School, Shaw’s description of, 53. 

Schopenhauer, influence on Shaw, 
xx, 685; revolt against nineteenth 
century, 315; the Will, Shaw’s 
ideas, 686. 

Schreiner, Olive, 
Shaw, 780. 

Schumann, Robert, 290. 

Science, acquaintanceship with math- 
ematical, attitude toward, 675, 
676; Darwinian theory, campaign 
against, 684; exposure of popular 
errors concerning “errors,” 677; 
Shaw not an enemy of, 677, 678; 
medical, types of doctors in The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, 551; opinions 
on laboratory experiments, 674; 
views on modern physics and as- 
tronomy, 674, 675; science and 
religion, Shaw’s views, 673, 674. 

Scott, Clement, anti-Ibsenism, 460; 
attacks on Ibsen, 320; brief com- 
ment, 342; caricatured in Shaw 
play, 357. 

Seaman, Owen, parodist of Shaw, 
711, 

Selden, caricature of Shaw, brief 
comment, 730. 

Sex, aberrations of, no importance, 
672; analytical attitude toward 

2] 


influenced by 


INDEX 


Sex, continued 
love, 672; aphrodisiac art, Shaw’s 
opinion of, 671; hope for future 
emancipation from, 688, 6890; 
Parisian formula, criticism of, 
602; problems of universal, not 
individual interest in Shaw’s 
plays, 602; Shaw’s “sex-credo,” 
785, 786. 
Shakespeare, American aid for me- 
morial, 335; German aid for me- 
monial, 334; comparison, men- 
tioned, 776; influence on Shaw’s 
style, 782; lecture on, 322, 323; 
in London of 90's, 448; playlet 
based on, 510; popularity in Eng- 
land explained, 324; Shaw’s aid in 
memorial of, 334-336. 
Shakespeare criticism, attitude of 
Shaw, Chap. xxxi, 317, 337; ap- 
preciative analysis, 330, 331; an- 
alysis of Hamlet, 331-333, 333 Nn. 
17; assault on, 725; careful criti- 
cism in “Better than Shake- 
spear?”, 322; charges against, 
326, 327; opposition to cutting 
plays, 333, 783; effect of Shaw’s 
criticism, Shaw’s opinion, 337; 
Shaw’s enjoyment of, 330; as foil 
for Ibsen, 319, 320; limitations 
of the conventional gentleman, 
329, 330; empty philosophy, 325; 
hedonic philosophy, 328; pot- 
boiling plays, 323; Tolstoy’s criti- 
cism of, 328; violent excerpt, 
319, 320; word magic, 324. 
Shanks, Edward, comment on 
Heartbreak House, 581. 
Shannon, Effie, at Shaw dinner, 
New York, 749 n. 1. 
Shaw, Bernard, grandfather of 
Shaw, comment, 10, 11. 
Shaw, George Bernard, chief events 
of his life: 
1856 Birth, 9. 
1867 Wesleyan 
School, 18, 52. 


Connexional 


Mr. Halpin’s School, 53. 


Incorporated Society’s 
School, 53. 

1871 Office boy and clerk, Dub- 
lin, 13-15. 


1876 Resignation, and to Lon- 

don, 15. 
Fiction writing, 1876-1885, 
no money for writings, 257. 
“Ghost writer” of music 
criticism for Vandaleur Lee 
in the seventies. 

1879 First public speech, 120. 
Debating societies, “Hole 
and Corner” activities, Chap. 
XV, I15-125. 

Immaturity written, no pub- 
lisher. See Novels. 

1880 The Irrational Knot. See 
Novels. 

1881 Love Among the Artists. 
See Novels. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
See Novels. 

An Unsocial Socialist. See 
Novels. 

1884 Member of Fabian Soci- 
ety, 146. 

1885 “Art Corner” in magazine, 
Our Corner, 261. 

1885-1911 Member of Execu- 
tive Committee of Fabian 
Society. Socialist propaganda 
during eighties and early 
nineties, 205. 

1885-1888 Pall Mall Gazette, 
book reviewing, 259. The 
World, music, art criticism, 
260. 

1888 The Star, on staff, 287. 
Music criticism. See Music, 
criticism. 

1889 Truth, articles for, 261. 

1891, 1894 Trips to Italy, 283, 
285. 

The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, 312. 
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Shaw, George Bernard, chief events 
of his life, continued 
1892 Widowers’ Houses. See 


Plays. 

1893 The Philanderer. See 
Plays. 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
See Plays. 


1894 The Saturday Review, 
drama criticism, 305. 
Arms and The Man. See 
Plays. 
Candida. See Plays. 

1895 The Man of Destiny. See 
Plays. 

1896 You Never Can Tell. See 
Plays. 
House party with future 
wife. See Payne-Townshend. 

1897 The Devil’s Disciple. See 
Plays. 
Elected Vestryman and Bor- 
ough Councillor, 232, 233, 
235. 

1898 Severe foot trouble, 349. 
Marriage, 349, 350. 
Caesar and Cleopatra. See 
Plays. 

1899 Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version. See Plays. 

1904 John Bull’s Other Island. 
See Plays. 
How He Lied to Her Hus- 
band. See Plays. 

1905 The Admirable Bashville. 
See Plays. 
Major Barbara. See Plays. 
Passion, Poison and Petri- 
faction. See Plays. 

1906 The Doctor's Dilemma. 
See Plays. 
Getting Married. See Plays. 

1907. The Interlude at the Play- 
house. See Plays. 

1909 The Shewing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet. See Plays. 
Press Cuttings. See Plays. 


The Fascinating Foundling. 
See Plays. 

The Glimpse of Reality. See 
Plays. 

1910 Misalliance. See Plays. 
The Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets. See Plays. 

1911 Fanny’s First Play. See 
Plays. 

Man and Superman. See 
Plays. 

1912 Overruled. See Plays. 

1913 Androcles and the Lion. 
See Plays. 

Great Catherine. See Plays. 
Music Cure. See Plays. 
Pygmalion. See Plays. 
Heartbreak House. See Plays. 

1914 Common Sense about the 
War. See Common Sense, 
etc. 

Open letter to President Wil- 
son, 635. 
Trial of Roger Casement, 
644-647. 

1916 The Inca of Perusalem. 
See Plays. 

O'Flaherty, V. C. See Plays. 

1917 Augustus Does His Bit. 
See Plays. 

1918 Annajanska, or the Bol- 
shevik Empress. See Plays. 


Jitta’s Atonement. See 
Plays. 

1919 Peace Conference Hints, 
640. 


1921 Back to Methuselah. See 
Plays. 

1923-24 Saint Joan. See Plays. 

1929 The Apple Cart. See 
Plays. 

1931 Visit to Russia, 818, 819. 

1932 Too True to Be Good. 
See Plays. 


Shaw, George Bernard, ancestry, 10, 


1I, 24; grandmother poverty- 
stricken, effect on family, 14, 15; 
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Shaw, George Bernard, continued 
christening anecdote, 36; descrip- 
tion of childhood, 9, 10, 12; boy- 
hood vacations, 12; comedic 
spirit, origins, 28, 29; influence 
of father and mother, 33, 34, 
61, 62; school, hatred of, 13, 
17, 20; reading in boyhood, 13; 
superstition of prayer abandoned, 
effect of, 50, 51; adolescent con- 
sciousness of genius, 59; ambi- 
tions, 60; literary efforts from 
fifteen to twenty, 60; office boy 
in Dublin, 13; as clerk, 14, 15, 
54, 55, 59; social unpreparedness 
and awkwardness, 116-118; com- 
ment on his own genius, xxiv, 
116; characterization, 667, 668, 
747, 792, 793; summary of “char- 
acter,” Chap. Ixvili, 775-793; per- 
sonal description, xix, 660, 661; 
physical energy, 664, 665; ab- 
stemiousness, 662, 663; disgust 
for tobacco, 665; ideas about 
dress, 659; as man of business, 
789, 790; as muSician, 289-291; 
one-time loss of self-control in 
public, 777; severe foot trouble, 
349; account of his wedding, 350; 
at home, 784; neighboring vil- 
lagers, 741; standing as critic, 
266; critical campaign, influence 
on England, 346; warfare for se- 
rious drama, 548; the old-fash- 
ioned and the modern play, 597; 
modern drama identified with his 
own type of play, 602; struggle 
with critics and public, analyzed, 
609, 610; revolutionary effect of 
plays, 394, 395; efforts of critics 
to reform Shaw, 446; influence 
on stage craftsmanship, 597, 598; 
Shaw and Shakespeare. See 
Shakespeare; comment on ap- 
plause, 576; only experiences as 
actor, 305, 306; opinion of Pari- 
sian School, 468; reaction against 


French school, 340; method of 
play writing, 468; theories on 
comedy and tragedy, 608; list 
of leading tragedies of the world, 
616; burlesqued in play by Can- 
nan, 605; in plays of contempo- 
raries, 605; in one of his own, 
605; as art critic, 269; attitude 
toward Impressionism, 268; end 
of career as art critic, 267; as 
music critic, 260; influenced by 
Henry George, 148, 149; Ibsen’s 
influence, 314; influence of Scho- 
penhauer, Lamarck, and Butler, 
685; influence of Shelley, xx, 128, 
149, 209, 210, 611; contributor 
to Our Corner, 101; on Saturday 
Review staff, 305; career on The 
Star, 288, 289; as practical social 
worker, Chap. xxv, 227-239; on 
dictatorships, 231; ideas on Home 
Rule, 575; political activity, 569; 
as Vestryman and Councillor, 
232, 233, 235; defeated for Lon- 
don County Council, 233, 234: 
conversion to Socialism, 151, 152, 
155; drawn to Fabians, 146; as. 
Socialist debater, 162; chosen by 
Socialist League to debate against. 
Bradlaugh, 168; debate with G. 
W. Foote, 169; attendance at In- 
ternational Socialist Congress, 
219, 220; refutation of anarchism, 
218; proposals to avoid war, 623, 
624; one of two international 
publicists refusing war psychol- 
ogy, 622; castigated as pro-Ger- 
man, 630; on limited League of 
Nations, 642; present League jus- 
tified, 642; prophecy regarding 
Peace Conference, 543, 644; ef- 
forts in behalf of Casement, 644- 
647; reasons for not attending 
Washington Conference on Dis- 
armament, 648; meeting with 
Archer, 257; attitude toward 
Henry Irving, 373; breach with 
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Shaw, George Bernard, continued 
Jones, 344; association with Mor- 
ris: see Morris, William; in 
Olivier reminiscence, 144; associ- 
ation with Webb, 246; comment 
on Wells, 203, 204; trip to Italy, 
281; visit to Russia, 818, 8109; 
as director of acting, 306; as 
jester, 791, 792; as oracle, 701; 
as prophet, 247, 248, 670; Mes- 
sianic character, first shown, 517; 
position as comedic figure, 607, 
608; Henderson’s estimate, xxxii; 
one of list of twelve greatest con- 
temporaries, Henderson’s opinion, 
692; necessity for new biography, 
797; basic philosophical princi- 
ples, 685, 686; relation to modern 
philosophy, 669; in America, 
Chap. xxxvii, 397-411; plays pro- 
duced in Bohemia, 820, 821; 
plays produced in Bombay, 821; 
plays produced in Buenos Aires, 
821; plays produced in Ceylon, 
821; first plays in France, 427, 
428; position in France, 823-829; 
on French hostility, 828, 829; 
recognized by Germany, 418; in 
Germany, compared with other 
European dramatists, 425-428; 
plays produced in Hungary, 820; 
position in Italy, 829-831; plays 
produced in Mexico, 821; plays 
produced in Rumania, 821; first 
plays in Russia, 427; popularity 
in Russia: see Russia; plays pro- 
duced in Switzerland, 821. See 
also Art, Critical works, Hu- 
manitarianism, Music, Novels, 
Pamphlets, Periodical writings, 
Plays, Religion, Residences, Sci- 
ence, War, Women, Vegetarian- 
ism. 

Shaw, L. Carr, mother of Bernard 
Shaw, anecdotes of later life, 181- 
183; association with Lee, 27, 28; | 
comment by Olivier, 212; empha- 


sis on freedom for children, 11, 
27; influence of guardian aunt, 
Ellen Whitcroft, 42; letter to 
Henderson, 181, 182; struggle in 
London, 63. 

Shaw, Sir Robert, relative, 26. 

Shaw, Charlotte Frances (Mrs. Ber- 
nard), champion of Brieux, 788, 
789; characterization, 787-789; 
collection of Shaw’s sayings, edi- 
tions, 789 n. 14; on executive 
committee, Fabian Society, 788; 
insistence on bust by Rodin, 788; 
translations of Brieux, 788 n. 13. 
See also Payne-Townshend, Char- 
lotte Frances. 

Shaw, Arthur, 800. 

Shaw, George Carr, father of Ber- 
nard Shaw, unsuccessful, 14, 15, 
24, 41; inebriety, 26, 42, 54; ir- 
reverence, 29; social snobbery, 
26, 41, 42. 

Shaw, Helen A., 800. 

Shelley, Percy B., comment on, by 
Shaw, 128, 129; Shaw’s debt to, 
XX, 128, 149, 209, 210, 611. 

Shelley Society, Shaw a member, 
308. 

Sheridan, Clare, brief comment, 
270. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, brief 
comment by Shaw, 316, 384. 

Sherwood, Robert, influence of 
Shaw, 781. 

Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet, The. 
See Plays. 

Shillington, Thomas A., 19. 

Shingekisha, Tokio theatre, Shaw 
performance in, 822. 

Short stories, three by Shaw, 113, 
114. 

Shorter, Clement, 90; on Star staff, 
288, 

Simpson, Joseph, drawing of Shaw, 


~ 499. 
Simons, Leo, Shaw publicity in 
Holland, 816. 
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Simons-Mees, Mrs. J., Dutch trans- 
lator, 815. 

Sims, G. R., first acceptance of 
Shaw article by, 96. | 

Sinclair, Upton, quoted, 23. 

Singer, Paul, Shaw’s criticism, 220. 

Sisk, Robert F., 800, 809 n. 9. 

Smith, Adolphe, English Socialist, 


137. 
Smith, Aubrey, impersonator of 
Shaw, 420. 


Smith, Sidney, quoted, 295. 

Smith, Frederick E., in cartoon with 
Shaw, 7209. 

Smith, Winchell, American pro- 
ducer, 407. 

Smoorsky, N. S., Russian translator 
of Devil’s Disciple, The, 817. 

Sobieniowski, Floryan, Polish trans- 
lator of Shaw’s plays, 8109. 

Socialism, Shavian, Chap. xxiv, 217- 
226, 

Social Democratic Federation, 
founded, 146; first entry into pol- 
itics, 175. 

Socialism, America not ready for, 
768; basis of Shavian, 217; 
Shaw’s conversion to, 155; 
Shaw’s conception of, 238; class 
war discredited, 218, 219; Shaw’s 
early manifestos, 6; effect on 
Shaw, 145; few supporters in 
eighties, 137; Fabianized, 250; 
kinds studied by Shaw, 217; pub- 
lic speeches on, 161, 162; sub- 
jects of Shaw’s lectures on, 167; 
recommended for Ireland, 576, 
576 n. 5; success of Post Office, 
757; in Major Barbara, 524; in 
Pygmalion, 567, 568. See also 
Fabian Society. 

Socialist League, 146; founded, 194; 
instigator of debate, 168. 

Sommerstorff, Otto, in Helden, 422. 

Sorma, Agnes, 419. 

Spain, Shaw’s plays in, 831, 832. 

Sparling, H. H., 280; comment on 


Shaw in debating societies, 124; 
Henderson’s expression of obli- 
gation to, 800. 

Speaking, public, Shaw an adept 
in, 782; early failure of Shaw, 
later mastery, 120-125; for Fa- 
bian Society, 174, 175. 

Spelling, articles on, 121. 

Stage Society, London, Candida, 
386; mentioned, 504; modern 
dramatists in repertory, 390; 
Shaw plays produced by, 5094; 
production of Man and Super- 
man, 431, 432; You Never Can 
Tell, financial failure, 383. 

Stalin, Joseph, 217. 

Standring, George, 169; account of 
Fabian Society and Haldane, 
178, 179; contributor to Our 
Corner, 106. 

Star, The, Shaw’s connection, 205. 

Stead, William T., Shaw anecdote, 
704; brief comment, 259; opinion 
of Major Barbara, 524; Socialist 
organizer, 163; of Pall Mall Ga- 
zetté, 259. 

Steene, William, Henderson’s ac- 
knowledgments to, 801. 

Steichen, Eduard J., 801; one of 
list of visitors at Shaw’s home, 


37: 

Stendhal, comparison mentioned, 
775. 

Stepniak, Sergius, 279. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, impressed 
by Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
103; opinion of The Admirable 
Bashville, 105; on Shaw novel, 
110, 

Sthamer, Gustav F., letter of con- 
gratulation of Shaw, with reply, 
773, 774- 

Stieglitz, Alfred, 800. 

Stone, H. S., and Company, urged 
by Shaw to “pirate,” 105. 

Strang, William, painter of Shaw, 
21. 
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Strachey, Lytton, 492. 

Straus, Oscar, composer of The 
Chocolate Soldier, 475 n. 9. 

Strauss, Richard, 300, 776; brief 
comment, 2098; excerpt from 
Shaw article on, 303; recognized 
and championed, 272. 

Stresemann, Gustav, birthday mes- 
sage to Shaw, 811; letter of con- 
gratulation to Shaw, with reply, 
773) 774- 

Street, G. S., comparison of Shaw 
with Congreve and Sheridan, 384. 

Streeter, L. O., pen name of Shaw, 
26. 

Strindberg, August, 793; Shaw’s 
similarity to, 461; portrait in 
Shaw’s workroom, 736; modern 
tragi-comedy in, 607. 

Studebaker Theatre, first American 
performance You Never Can 
Tell, 404. 

Stumke, on Shaw in Germany, 422. 

Style, influences on Shaw’s style, 
263, 782-784. 

Sullivan, Barry, as Hamlet, 332. 

Suomen Kansallisteatters, Helsing- 
fors, Shaw productions, 814. 

Superman, Shaw prophet of, xvii. 

Sutro, Alfred, overshadowed by 
Shaw, xxx; plays on bill with 
Shaw’s, 432. 

Svenska Teater, successful produc- 
tions of Shaw plays, 812. 

Swaffer, Hannen, single denouncer 
of The Apple Cart, as play, 582. 

Swann, Sonnenschein, Lowery & 
Co., early Shaw publishers, 102. 

Sweden, appreciation of Shaw in, 
812, 813. 

Sweet, Henry, 120. 

Swift, Jonathan, 607; comparison 
of Shaw with, xxxii, 687, 775. 
Swimmingly, Knifer, pen name, 261. 

Swinburne, A. C., 668, 671, 325. 

Switzerland, Shaw’s plays produced 
in, 821. 
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Sydney, Basil, at Shaw dinner, New 
York, 749 n. 1. 

Symes, of Nottingham, as friend 
of Shaw, 207, 208. 

Symonds, Arthur, on Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, 393. 

Szyfman, Arnold, 800; Polish pro- 
ducer of Shaw plays, 819. See 
also Plays: Apple Cart, The, and 
Too True to Be Good. 


Tanner, Juanita Whitfield, pen 
name of author, The Intelligent 
Man’s Guide to Marriage and 
Celibacy, 779, 779 N. 2. 

Taylor, Helen, comment on, 1091; 
at founding of S. D. F., 138. 

Tchekhov, Anton, Shaw delighted 
with, 580. 

Tchertkoff, V., 325. 

Technic, of playwriting, reply to 
critics quoted, 595; evolution of 
Shavian, 599; Chap. xlix, 593- 
606; writing habits, 777, 778. 

Tennyson, Alfred, brief comment, 
290. 

Terriss, William, proposal for melo- 
drama, 486; violent death, 487. 

Terry, Ellen, 800; disappointed 
with part written for her, 497; 
letter from Shaw, on his attitude 
toward women, 784, 785; letter 
mentioning future wife, 349; 
part in The Man of Destiny for, 
482; performance as Lady Cicely, 
498; talent wasted by Irving, 
Shaw’s opinion, 348, 496, 497; 
Shaw’s approval of adding to 
lines of Lady Cicely, 778; Shaw’s 
comment on their literary infatu- 
ation, 785. 

Teufelskerl, Ein. See Plays: Devil's 
Disciple, The. 

Theatre, compared with Church, 
316; Shaw’s experience with com- 
mercial, 373-375. 
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Théatre des Arts, Shaw’s plays at, 
826, 827. 

Theatre Guild, accounts of produc- 
tions, 809 n. 9; traveling com- 
panies in ten large cities, 807. 

Théatre Royal du Parc, Shaw play 
in Brussels, 826. 

Thorne, Doris Arthur Jones, 800. 

Thomas, Norman, speech at Shaw 
dinner, New York, 749. 

Thoreau, Henry D., 210. 

Thorndike, Sybil, 800; Shaw’s opin- 
ion of her acting, 370. 

Tobin, Richard, M., 800. 

Tobacco, Shaw’s disgust for, 665. 
To-Day, editors, 222; serial publi- 
cations of Shaw’s novels, 100. 

Todhunter, John, 359. 

Too True to Be Good. See Plays. 

Townshend, Caroline, 800. 

Townshend, Uniacke, employer of 
Shaw, 15, 54. 

Tolstoy, Count Leo, comparison of 
Shaw with, xxxii; convert of 
Henry George, 148; correspond- 
ence about The Shewing-Up of 
Blanco Posnet, 529-531; letter on 
Man and Superman, 520-522; 
modern tragi-comedy in, 607; 
Shakespeare criticism, 325, 326; 
Shaw’s opinion of What is Ar??, 
286. 

Trafford Bridge, long speech on, 
go. 

Tragedy, in Shakespeare and the 
Greeks, Shaw’s comment, 607; 
Shaw’s list of great tragedies, 
616. 

Translations, of Shaw’s plays, 809- 
825. 

Trebitsch, Siegfried, efforts for 
Shaw in Germany, 414-416, 423, 
424; foreword on Shaw quoted, 
413, 800; play rewritten by Shaw, 
514, 515; as translator of Shaw’s 
plays, 412. 


Tree, Sir Beerbohm, as actor-pro- 
ducer, 566, 567. 

Tripp, E. IL, description of Shaw 
in debate, 224. 

Tropavsky, E. N., Russian trans- 
lator of Candida, 816. 

Trotsky, Leon, in revolution, 252. 

Troubetzkoy, Amélie Rives, 800, an- 
swer to Shaw’s comment on 
Daly’s death, 769. 

Troubetzkoy, Paul, 800; bust of 
Shaw at Guild Theatre, 805; rec- 
ognized as artist by Shaw, 272. 

Troubetzkoy, Pierre, 800. 

Trousseau, Clinical Lectures, Shaw’s 
reading of, 119. 

Truth, contributions to, 26r. 

Tsubouchi, Dr. Yuzo, 800. 

Tsvekoff, K. D., Russian translator 
of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 817. 

Turner, Joseph, 276; brief comment 
on paintings of, 284. 

Twain, Mark, at luncheon, Shaw’s 
home, 737, 738; comparison with 
Shaw, 114, 607; influence on 
Shaw, 149. 

Tyndall, John, 
reading of, I109. 

Tyrrell, Mrs., description of Shaw 
as a child, 12. 


Shaw’s boyhood 


United States. See America, Amer- 
icans., 

Upward, Allen, parodist of Shaw, 
710, 711. 


Vallentin, Hugo, 800, 813 n. 16; 
Swedish translator, 812. 

Vedrenne, J. E., 800; organizer of 
Royal Court Theatre, 594; part- 
nership with Granville-Barker, 
430. 

Vedrenne-Barker partnership, bril- 
liant season, 444, 445; promoters 
of Candida, 430; tours of Shaw’s 
plays, 803. 
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Vedrinska, Russian interpreter of 
Vivie Warren, 818. 

Vegetarianism, basis of, 680; Shaw’s 
diet, 130; effect on health, 131, 
132; influence of Shelley, xx, 
128; public interest in, 126; 
satiric comment, 132, 133; rea- 
sons for, 126-131; revolt against 
sacrifice of animals, 662; on trip 
to Italy, 281. 

Veikone, M. A., Russian translator 
of The Devil’s Disciple and Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, 816, 817. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, mentioned, 290; 
Shaw’s estimate, 297, 297 n. 10. 

Verlorene Vater, Der. See Plays, 
You Never Can Tell. 

Vestryman, Shaw as, 232, 233. 

Volkstheater, Deutsches, Candida in 
Vienna, 423. 

Voltaire, brief comment by, 687; 
comparison of Shaw with, xviii, 
xix, Xxxii, 690; comparison men- 
tioned, 775; as forerunner of 
Shaw, 691 n. 1; quoted, 583. 


Wagner, Richard, comment on, 201; 
Shaw’s comment on music of, 
298, 299; comparison with Shaw, 
776; England’s opposition to, 
263; recognized and championed 
by Shaw, 272; Shaw’s discovery 
of Socialism in, 301, 302; Shaw’s 
estimate of, 302, 303; Shaw’s 
strongest defense of, 300. 

Walker, Sir Emery, 799; possessor 
of a Shaw-Morris letter, 285 n. 
16; reminiscence of Hammer- 
smith Socialist Society, 279. 

Walkley, Arthur Bingham, 800; at- 
titude toward Henderson’s first 
biography of Shaw, 781, 782; 
comment on Granville-Barker 
and Shaw, 433; condemnation of 
Major Barbara,.524; as critic of 
Shaw, 781; efforts to reform 


Shaw, 446; failure to realize 
Shaw, 548, 549; inventor of “or- 
gan grinder” anecdote, 697; 
lampooned in Fanny’s First Play, 
526; Man and Superman dedi- 
cated to, 516, 517; on Shaw’s 
love scenes, 482; a member of 
The Star staff, 288; shocked by 
use of contemporaries in Back to 
Methuselah, 538; his test of com- 
edy, 598. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, opinion of 
Henry George, 148; head of 
Land Nationalization Society, 
148. 

Wallas, Graham, assistance to Shaw, 
471; comment by Olivier, 212; 
early Fabian, 163; effect of Ib- 
sen on, 314; in public office, 199; 
as friend of Shaw, 211; in S. D. 
F., 146. 

War, World, analysis of Peace Con- 
ference Hints, 640-642; Shaw’s 
attitude toward, 621; two credit- 
able contributions, 626. See also 
Pamphlets: Common Sense about 
the War, and others. 

Wash, Redbarn, pen name of Shaw, 
261. 

Washington Square Players, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession unsuccessful, 
806. 

Watterson, Iden, 800. 

Webb, Beatrice Potter, 182, 801; 
brief comment, 246; as Fabian, 
190. 

Webb, Philip, reproduction of work 
by, in Shaw’s workroom, 736. 
Webb, Sidney, Lord Passfield, 801; 
association with Shaw, 246; de- 
scribed by Shaw, 143, 160, 247; 
as Fabian, 160, 190; made Fabian 
by Shaw, 158-160; influence on 
Shaw, 143; in Marxist circle, 
154; mentioned, 155; in Labour 
Government, 250; model for 
Shaw character, 473; opinion of 
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Webb, Sidney, continued 
Shaw’s contribution to Fabian 


Essays, 182; as Socalist debater, , 


162; at Shaw play in Italy, 829 
n. 46; opponent of H. G. Wells, 
201. 

Weddell, Alexander, 800. 

Wedekind, Shaw’s similarity to, 461. 

Weismann, influence on Back to 
Methuselah, 536. 

Welch, James, acting of, 456; in 
first Shaw play, 355. 

Wells, H. G., 800; as antagonist of 
Shaw, 202, 203; attacked by 
Jones, 651, 652; brief comment 
on, 517; character in parody 
play, 714; comment on Shaw, 
126, 792; description of, 738; 
drawing of six Socialists, 190; 
efforts to reorganize Fabians, 
201; in group cartoon with Shaw, 
929; letter from Jones about 
Shaw, 321; mentioned, 241; as 
opponent of Shaw, xxix; one of 
list of visitors at Shaw’s home, 
737; on Shaw and science, 673; 
as opponent of Webb, 209; 
Shaw’s opinion of, 302, 204; 
Shaw’s opinion of Jones’ book 
on, 652. 

Wesley College, present name of 
Shaw’s first school, 19. 

Wesleyan Connexional School, 
Shaw's first school, 18-20; record 
of Shaw, 52; mentioned, 119. 

Westley, Helen, at Shaw dinner, 
New York, 749 n. 1. 

Whistler, James McNeill, cham- 
pioned by Shaw, 268; comparison 
mentioned, 775; etching in Shaw’s 
workroom, 736; Shaw likened to, 
265, 266. 

Whitcroft, Ellen, disciplinarian of 
Shaw’s mother, 42. 

White, Arnold, employer of Shaw, 
119. 

‘Whitman, Walt, 210. 


_ Wicksteed, Rev. Philip, article an- 


swered by Shaw, 222; influence 
on Shaw, 223; letter from Shaw 
about getting married, 773; stu- 
dent of Ibsen, 311. 

Widowers’ Houses. See Plays. 

Wiene, Carl, actor-producer, Shaw’s 
plays, 416, 417; appreciation of 
Shaw, quoted 418. 

Wilde, Lady, friend of Shaw, 117. 

Wilde, Oscar, brief comment, 117, 
758; overshadowed by Shaw, xxx; 
rival of Shaw in Germany, 428; 
similarity of style, xix. 

Willebrand, Count Hugo Von, 814 
n. 17. 

Willebrand, Count Reinhold von, 
800. 

Williams, Grace Marvin, 801. 

Williams, John L. B., 801. 

Wilson, Arthur, 154. 

Wilson, Mrs. C. M., member Hamp- 
stead Historic Society, 163. 

Wilson, David, caricature by, com- 
ment on, 727. 731; drawing of 
Shaw phrenologizing the world, 
XXV. 

Wilson, H. H., caricature of Shaw, 
brief comment, 731. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 639; Shaw’s 
opinion and influence. 635; 
Shaw’s recognition of leadership 
of, 642. 

Winter, William, 358; praise of 
Arms and the Man, 364; on The 
Devil’s Disciple, 376; letter from 
Mansfield, 367, 368. 

Women, attitude of Shaw and Ib- 
sen toward, 315; article on Shaw 
and women, 112 n. 21; Annie 
Besant, Shaw’s comment, 108; 
birth control, Shaw's advocacy of. 
683, 684; defense of, 17, 121 
doctrine of woman the pursuer, 
518; in debating societies, 121 
Shaw’s ideas on dress for, 660; 
Shaw’s effect upon, 784-786; eu- 
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Women, continued 
genical mating, 244; institution 


of marriage in Getting Married, 


559; modern attitude toward 
hero, 473, 474; modern, in Mrs. 
Warren's Profession, 462, 463; 
prostitution, campaign against, 
683; economic basis of prostitu- 
tion in Mrs. Warren's Profession, 
464; in Shaw novels, 111; in 
plays, Shaw’s opinion, 371, 372; 
in plays and English Society, 
460, 461; suffrage question in 
Press Cuttings, 500. See also 

, Sex 

Woolf, L. S., Fabian investigator of 
International Organization, 643. 

Woollcott, Alexander, 800; posses- 
sor of privately printed Shaw 
book, 41. 

World, The, Shaw's connection with, 
205; Shaw launched as art critic 
for, 260. 

Wright, Mrs. Theodore, brief com- 
ment, 358, 

Wright, Orville, one of list of twelve 
greatest contemporaries, Hender- 
son’s opinion, 693. 

Writing, habits, 777, 778. 


Wyndham, Charles, actor, Shaw's 
opinion of, 357. 


Xirgu, Margarita, as Saint Joan in 
Spain, 832, 


Yale University, Shaw’s comment, 
21, 

Yates, Edmund, 305, 

Yeats, William Butler, comment on 
English theatre, 393: comment on 
John Bull's Other Island, 571; 
play on bill with Shaw's, 432: 
The Shewing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet brought to London by, 
527, 

You Never Can Tell, Henderson's 
interest aroused by, 3. See 
Plays. 

Youghal, Shaw’s refusal to contrib- 
ute to church at, 770, 

Young, Sir Edward H., appointed to 
Medical council, 554. 

Young, Lady Hilton, 801. 


Zetetical Society, debating, 143, 
144; Shaw in, 121, 125, 
Zola, Emile, 268, 
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